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PEEFAOE. 


The appcarcincG of a treatise like the presej^t* on a 

many \vo:ks of merit already exist, may be thought to require some 

explanation. 

It miglit perhaps be su&cient to say, that no existing treatise oo 
Political Economy contains the latest improvements v'hicli have been 
made in the theory of the subject. Many new ideas, and new applica- 
tions of ideas, have been elicited by the discussions of the last few 
years, especially those on Carreucy, on Eoreigii Tiade, and on die 
important topics connected more or less intimately with Colonization; 
and there seems reason that the field of Political Economy should be 
re-surveyed in its whole extent, if only for the purpose of incorporating 
the results of these speculations, and bringing them into harmony with 
the principles previously laid down by the best thinkers on the subject. 

To su])ply, however, these deficiencies in former treatises bearing a 
similar title, is not the sole, or even the principal object which the 
author has in view. The design of the book is diferent from that of 
any treatise on Political Economy w^hich has been produced in England 
since the work of Adam Smith. 

The most characteristic quality of that woik, and the one in which it 
most differs from some others which have equalled and even surpassed 
it as mere expositions of the general piinciples of the subject, is that it 
invariably associates the principles with their applications. This of 
itself implies a much wider range of ideas and of topics, than are 
included in Political Economy, considered as a branch of abstract specu- 
lation. For practical purposes. Political Economy is inseparably inter- 
twined with many other branches of social pliilosophy. Except on 
matters of mere detail, there are perhaps no practical questions, even 
among those wdiioh approach nearest to the character of purely econo- 
mical questions, wliicii admit of being decided on economical premises 
alone. And it is because Adam Smith never loses sight of this truth ; 
because, in his applications of Political Economy, he perpetually appeals 
to other and often far larger considerations than pure Political Economy 
affords — that he gives that well-grounded feeling of command over the 
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principles of tire subject for purposes of practice, owing to whicb 
the " Wealth of Nations,” alone among treatises on Political Economy, 
Jias not only been popular with general readers, but has impressed 
i^'jelf strongly on the minds of men of the world and of legislators. 

It appears to the present writer, that a work similar in its object and 
general conception to that of Adam Smith, but adapted to the more 
^'xtended knowledge and improved ideas of the present age, is the kind 
coni.ribution which Political Economy at present requires. The 

Wealth of Nations” is in many parts obsolete, and in all, imperfect. 
Political Economy, properly so called, has grown up almost from 
infancy since the time of Adam Smith ; and the philosophy of society, 
from which practically that eminent thinker never separated his more 
peculiar theme, though still in a very early stage of its progress, has 
advanced many steps beyond the point at which he left it. No 
'dtempt, however, has yet been made to combine his practical mode of 
treating his subject with the increased knowledge since acquired of its 
theory, or to exhibit the economical phenomena of society in the rela- 
tion in W'hich they stand to the best social ideas of the present time, as 
he did, with such admirable success, in reference to the philosophy of 
his century. 

Such is the idea which the writer of the present work has kept before ' 
him. To succeed even partially in realizing it, would be a sufficiently 
iscful achievement, to induce him to incur willingly all the chances of 
failure. It is requisite, however, to add, that although Iris object is 
practical, and, as far as the nature of the subject admits, popular, ke 
lias not attempted to purchase either of those advantages by the 
sacrifice of strict scientific reasoning. Though he desires that his 
treatise should be more than a mere exposition of the abstract doctrines 
of Political Economy, he is also desirous that such an exposition should 
be found in it. 


The present edition is an exact transcript from the sixth, except that 
all extracts and most phrases in foreign languages have been translated 
into English, and a very small number of quotations; or parts of quota- 
tions, which appeared superfiuous, have been struck out. A reprint cf! 
an old controversy with the ‘‘ Quarterly Eeview” on the condition of 
landed property in France, which had been subjoined as an Appendix, 
bas been dispensed with. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


PTIRLT’MTNAIP 

Tn every (]epartii>ciit 01 Inunaii ntlairb, 
Practice lone,’ precedes Science * .sys- 
tematic einpiiiy into llio modes of 
action of the powers of nature, ns the 
tardy product of a loiig course of 
efforts to use tliose powaips for practical 
eiid.s. The oonception, aocorclingly, of 
Political Econoixiv as a branch of 
science, is extremely modern ; hut tlie 
subject with which its enciuiries are 
convei’sunt has in all ages ncce.ssarily 
(unstituted one of tlie chief practical 
interests of mankind, and, ia some, a 
most unduly migios.^'Ing one, 

'J'hat subji'et Is Wealth. Writers 
on Political Economy profess to teach, 
or to investigate, the nature of W'eakli, 
and tlie law’s of its production and dis- 
tiibiition: including, directly or re- 
motely, the operation of all the camses 
by wdiii h tlie condition of mankind, or 
of any society of human beings, in 
re.ypect to this universal ohjoet of 
human desire, i.s imuh' prosperous or 
the rover, so. Kot that any treatise un 
Political Economy can di.si uss or even 
enumerate all these causes, hut it 
undertake.s to set forth as miicli as is 
kncAvn of the law.s and principles ac- 
cording to which they opr rate. 

Every one has a notion, sufficiently 
correct for common purjioses, of wdiat 
is meant by w’ealth. The enqmiie.s 
which relate to it are in no danger of 
being confounded wdth those relating 
to any other of the groat human in- 
terests. All know that it is one 
thing to he rich, another thing to he 
©ttlightened, or humane; that 
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ilio questions liow a nation is made 
wealthy, and hoW it is luaih* free, or 
virlnnns, or eminent in litoratiiie, in 
llie lino arts, in arms, or in p>>lit\, 
are totally distuict eiuiniiios. dhoso 
things, i.ideod, are all indirectly cuii- 
iiccted, anil r»act upon one another, 
A people has sometimes hccome free^ 
because it had tir.st grown wealtliy ; or 
w^ealthy, hecau.je it had first heconn* 
free, d’he creed and law’s ot a people 
act pow’erfnlly upon their economical 
condition ; and this again, by its inflr^- 
ence on their mental (levelopmeiit and 
social i’tilation.g, ri'aels upon their creed 
and law’s. But though the subjects 
are in very clo.se contact, they are 
essentially ditferent, and have never 
been supposed to he otherwise. 

it ifj 110 jiart of the dicsign of tliis 
treatise to aim at metaphy.sieal nicety 
of deffnition, where the ideas .suggc.sted 
by a term are already as determinate 
as practical purposes require. Bag 
little as it ndght be expected tliut anv 
niisohievou.s confusion of idea.s could 
take iihice on a subject so simple as 
the question, wdiat is to he coiisideii'd 
as wealth, it is matter of history iliac 
such confusion ot idea.s has exi 'led -- 
that theorists and practical politicians 
have been equally, and at one period 
thiiversallj, infected by it, and that 
for many generations it gave a tho- 
roughly false direction to the policy 
of Europe. I refer to the sot of doc- 
trines designated, since the time of 
Adam Smith, by the appellation nf the 
Mercantile System, 
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While this system prevailed, it was 
assumed, either expressly or tacitly, in 
the whole policy of nations, that woahh 
consisted solely of money ; or of the 
precious metals, which, whennot already 
in the state of money, are capable of 
being directly converted into it. Ac- 
cording to the doctrines then preva- 
Icni, whatever tended to heap up 
money or hnllion in a country added to 
its wealth AVliatever sent the precious 
metals out of a country impoverished 
it. If a country possessed no gold or 
silver mines, the only industry hy 
wliich it (iould be enriched was foi'cign 
trade, being the only one which conld 
bring in money. Any branch of trade 
which was sui^posed to send out more 
money than it brought in, however 
amp^e and valuable might he the re- 
turns in another shape, wms looked 
upon as a losing tiade. Exportation of 
goods was favoured and encouraged 
(oven by means extremely onerous to 
the real resources of the country), be- 
cause the exptirted goods being stipu- 
lated to bo paid fur in money, it was 
hoped that the returns would actually 
be made in gold and silver Importa- 
tion of anything, other than the preci- 
ous metals, wars regarded as a loss to 
the nation of the whole price of the 
tilings imported; unless they were 
biouglit in to here-exported at a xorofit, 
or u.nlcsH, being the matei'ials or in- 
struments of some industry practised 
in the country itself, they gave the 
power of producing exportable articles 
at smaller cost, and thereby effecting 
a larger exportation. The commerce 
ol the world was looked upon as "a 
struggle among nations, which could 
draw to itself the largest share of the 
gohl and silver in existence : and in 
this competition no nation could gain 
anything, except by making others 
lose as much, or, at the least, prevent- 
ing them from gaining it. 

It ohen happens that the universal 
belief of one age of mankind— a belief 
from Tkvhich no one nor without 
an e-xiraurdinary effort of genius and 
courage, con LI at that time he free — 
becomes to a subsequent ago so jialpa- 
ble an absurdity, that the only difticulty 
then is to imagiiio --bow such a thing 


can ever have appeared credible. It 
has so happened with the doctrine that 
money is synonymous witli wealth. 
The conceit seems too preposterous to 
he thought of as a seiious opinion, it 
looks like one of the crude fancies of 
childhood, instantly collected by a 
word from any grown poison But let 
no one feel conH<lent that ho would 
have escaped the delusion if he had 
lived at the time when it prevailed. 
All the associations engendered by 
common life, and h.y the ordinary course 
of business, coiiciirrcd in promoting it. 
So long as those associations weie the 
only medium through wliich the suh 
ject was looked at, what we now 
think so gross an absurdity seemed a 
truism. Once qucblioned, indeed, it 
wuas doomed ; hut no one wuas likely to 
think of questioning it wdioso mind had 
not become familiar wdth certain modes 
of stating and of contemplating ccono' 
mical phenomena, which have only 
found their way into the general 
understanding tlirongli the influence of 
Adam Smith and of his expositors. 

In common discourse, wealth is 
abvays expressed in money. If you 
ask how rich a person is, you are 
answered that he has so many thousaiul 
pounds. All income and expondiiure, 
all gains and losses, evcrylliing hy 
which one becomes richer or poorer, 
arc reckoned as the coming in or going 
out of so much money. It is true that 
in the inventory of a person’s for Lurie 
arc included, not only the money in 
his actual possession, or due to him, 
but all other articles of value. These, 
however, enter, not in their own cha- 
racter, hut in viriue of the sums of 
money wliich they would sell for ; and 
if they %vould sell for les.s, their owner 
is reputed less rich, though the things 
themselves arc precisely the shme. It 
is true, also, that people do not grow 
rich hy keeping their money nniiseil, 
and that they must he willing to 
spend in order to gain. Those who 
enrich themselves by commerce, do so 
by giving money for goods as wmll as 
goods for money ; and the first is as 
necessary a part of the process as ihe 
last. But a person who buys goods 
for purposes of gain, does so to soil 
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tliG|a again for money, and in tlie ex- 
pectation of receiving more money iLan 
lie laid out • to get money, tliercforc, 
seems even to tlio person liimself the 
ultimate end of the v/liole It often 
happens that he is not paid in monej'-, 
hut in something else ; having bought 
goods to a value equivalent, ■which are 
set off against those he sold But he 
accepted these at a money valuation, 
and in the belief that they would 
111 ingin more money eventually than 
the pi ice at which they were made 
over to him. A dealer doing a large 
amount of business, and turning over 
his capital rapidly, has but a small 
poition of it in ready inonej’-at any one 
time. But he only feels it valuable to 
him as it is conve'dible into money : he 
considers no transaction closed until 
the net result is either paid or credited 
in money : when he retires fj’Oin busi- 
ness it is into money that he converts 
the whole, and not until then does he 
deem himself to have realized his 
gains : just as if money were the only 
wealth, and money’s worth were only 
the means of attaining it. If it he now 
asked for wliat end money is desirable, 
unless to supply the wants or pleasures 
of oneself or others, the champion of 
the systeih would not be at all embar- 
rasseil by the question. True, h(i would 
say, these are the uses of wealth, and 
very laudahle uses while confined to 
domestic commodities, because in that 
case, hy exactly the amount whielx you 
expend, you enrich others of your 
countrymen. Spend your w’ealth, if 
you please, in whatever indulgences 
yon have a taste fur , but your wealth 
is not the indulgences, it is the snm 
of money, or the annual money income, 
with which }ou purchase them 

"While tliere v ere so many things to 
render the assumption which is the 
basis of the meicantile system plausi- 
ble, there is also some small foundation 
in reason, thf)iigli a very insufficient 
one, for the distinction wliich that sys- 
tem so emphatically draws between 
mone}' and every other kind of valua- 
ble possession. We really, and justly, 
look upon a person as possessing tbe 
advantages of wealth, not in proportion 
to the useful and agreeable things of 


which he is in the actual enjoyment, 
but to his command over the general 
fund of things useful and agrtn-ebl’ ; 
the power he possesses of pro\idiiig fv * 
any exigency, or obtaining any obVeu 
of desire Now, money is itself tlnd 
power; while all oilier things, in a 
civilized stale, seem to confer it only 
hy their capacity of being exchanged 
for money. To possess any other arti- 
cle of wealth, is to po'-^scss that par- 
ticular tiling, and nothing else : if you 
wish for another thing instead of if, 
you have first to sell it, or to submit 
to the inconveiiienoe and delay (if not 
the impossibility) of finding some one 
who has wdiai jmu want, and is willing 
to barter it for what you lia-sc. But 
with money you arc at once able to 
buy whatever things are for sale : and 
one whose fortune is in money, or in 
things rapidly com eriiblc into it, seems 
both to himself and others to possess not 
any one thing, hut all the things which 
the money places it at his option te 
purchase The greatest part of the 
utility of wealth, beyond a very mode- 
rate quantity, is not tlie indulgences it 
procures, hut the reserved power wliich 
its possessor holds in his hands of at- 
taining purposes generally; and this 
power no other kind of wealth confers 
so iniUK diatcly or so ccitainly as 
money It is the only form of wealth 
which is not merely applicable to some 
one use, hut can he turned at once to 
‘ any use And this distinction was the 
more likely to make an impression 
upon govern iiiGiils, as it is one of con- 
siderable importance to them. A civi- 
lized government deiives comparatively 
little advantage from taxes unless it 
can collect them in money : and if it 
has large or sudden payments to make, 
especially payments in foreign countries 
for wars or subsidies, either for the sake 
of conquering or of not being conquered 
(the two chief objects of national policy 
until a late period), scarcely any 
medium of payment except money will 
serve the purpose. All these causes 
conspire to make both individuals and 
governments, in estimating their 
means, attach almost exclnsivo im- 
portance to money, either in esse or in 
^ossCj and look upon all other things 
B 2 
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{w hen Tiewed as pait of their resonroes) 
Bcar(‘ely otherwise than as the remote 
means of obtaining that which alone, 
when obtained, anbreb the indefinite, 
and at the same time instantancons, 
command over obiects of desire, which 
best answers to llie idea of wealth. 

An absurdit V, liowe ver, does not cease 
to he an absurdity when we have dis 
covered wliat were tlie appearances 
wbicli made it plansiblc ; and the Mer- 
cantile Theory could not fail to be seen 
in its true character when men began, 
even in an impel feet manner, to explore 
into the foundations of things, and seek 
their iwcmises from elementaiy facts, 
and not from the forms and phrases of 
common discourse. So^^ soon as the}" 
asked themselves wdiat is really meant 
by money — what it is in its essential 
characters, and the precise nature of 
the functions it performs — ^they reflected 
that money, like other things, is only 
a desirable possession on account of its 
uses ; and that these, instead of being, 
as they delusively appear, indefinite, 
are of a strictly defined and limited 
description, namely, to facilitate the 
distribution of the produce of industry 
according to the convenience of those 
among whom it is shared. Fmfher 
consideration showed that the uses of 
money are in no respect promoted hy 
increasing the quantity w'hicli exists 
and circulates in a country ; the service 
which it performs being as well rendered 
by a small as by a large aggregate 
amount. Two million quarters of corn 
will not feed so many persons as four 
millions ; but two millions of pounds 
sterling will carry on as much traffic, 
will buy and sell as many commodities, 
as four inillions, though at low^er nomi- 
nal prices. Money, as money, satisfies 
no want ; its worth to any one, consists 
in its being a convenient shape in which 
to receive his incomings of all sorts, 
■whiuh incomings he afterwards, at the 
times which suit him best, converts into 
the forms in which they can be useful 
to him. Great as the difference would 
be between a country wdth money, and 
a country altogether without it, it would 
be only one of convenience ; a saving of 
time and trouble, like gidudiug by water 
power instead of by^liand, or (to use 
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Adam Smith’s illustration) like ’’’the 
benefit derived iVoiu r<uub • aiul to mis- 
take money for wealth, is the same sort 
of error as to mistake tlio highway 
which may be the easiest way of get- 
ting to your house or lands, for the 
house and lands themselves. 

Money, being the instrument of an 
important public and piivaie purpose, 
is rightly regardcid as wealth ; hut 
everything else whicli serves any hu- 
man purpose, and which nature does 
not afibrd gratuitously, is wealth also., 
To he wealthy is to have a large stock 
of useful articles, or the means of pur- 
chasing them. Everything forms there- 
fore a part of wealth, which has a power 
of purchasing ; for which anything use 
fill or agreeable would be g;iven in 
exchange. Things for which nothing 
could be obtained in exchange, how- 
ever useful or necessary they may be, 
arc not wealth in the sense in wliich 
the term is used in Political Economy. 
Air, for example, though the most ab- 
solute of necessaries, hears no pi ice in 
tlie market, because it can be obtained 
gratuitously : to accurnulato a stock of 
it would yield no profit or advantage to 
any one ; and the laws of its produc- 
tion and distiibiition are the subject of 
a very diflcrent study from Political 
Economy. But though air is not ealth, 
mankind aie much lichcr hy obtaining 
it gratis, since the time and labour 
which wmiild otherwise bo required for 
supplying the most pressing of all wants, 
can be devoted to other purposes. It 
is possible to imagine circumstances in 
which air would bo a part of wealth. 
If it became customary to sojourn long 
in places where the air does not natur- 
ally pencti ate, as in diving-bells sunk 
in the sea, a supply of air artificially 
furnished would, like water couveycT 
into houses, bear a price : and if irom 
any revolution in nature the atinospliore 
became too .scanty for the consumption, 
or could be monopolized, air might ac- 
quire a very Iiigh marketable value. In 
such a case, the possession of it, beyond 
his own wants, would he, to its owner, 
wealth; and the general wealth of 
mankind might at first sight appear to 
be increased, by what would be so great 
^ calamity to them. The error wonlil 
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iie *ip not oon^idtiing, tlnat Iiowever 
noli tbe po.'-LCo&or of air might become 
at the expense of the rest of the com- 
innmty. all persons else would he poorer 
by all that they weie compelled to pay 
lor \\hat they had befoie obtained with- 
out payment. 

This leads to an important distinc- 
tion in the incaniiig of the w'ord wealth, 
as ap})licd to the possessions of an iri- 
(li\idual, and to those of a nation, or of 
manlvimh In the wealth of mankind, 
nothing is included which does not of 
itself answTF some ])urpnse of utility or 
pleasure. To an iiidi\idual, anything 
IS w'eallh, wdiich, though useless in it- 
sell', enables him to claim from others 
a part of their stoyk oi“ things useful or 
pleasant. ’’J’ake, Tor instance, a mort- 
gage of a thousand pounds on a landed 
estate, dins is wraith to the jieison 
to whom li brings in a lewumr, and 
who could pei'hapa sell it in the market 
for the full amount of the debt But 
it is not wealth to the country , if the 
rngagcinent were annulled, tlie country 
would he neither poorer nor riJier, The 
moitgageo wajuld have lost a thousand 
pounds, and the ow’nGrpfthc laiidw^ould 
have gained it. ►Speaking nationally, 
the mortgage wuis not itself w'calth, but 
merely gave A a claim to a poi tioii of 
tliG wealth of B. It was wealth to A, 
and wealth wdiicli he could trausfei to 
a thlid person ; but what ho so tiaii.n 
feiTcd was in fact a joint owueiship, to 
the extent of a thousand pounds, in the 
land of which B w^as nominally the 
sole proprietor. The position ot fund- 
holders, or owmcr.s of tin* public debt of 
a country, is similar. They arc mort- 
gagees on the general w^ealth ot the 
coimtiy. The caneeiiing of the debt 
would be no destruction of wealth, but 
a tiansfer of it * a wrongful abstraction 
of wealth tioiii certain members of the 
coiimiimity, for the profit of the govern- 
menl, or fd’ the taxpayers i'undcd 
propciiy tlmremro cannot be counted 
as part of the naiionai wealth. This 
is not always borne in mind by the 
dealers in statistfoai calculations. For 
example, in estimates of the gross in- 
come of the country, founded on the 
proceeds of the income-tax, incomes 
4‘rn i'od from tlm funds are not always 


excluded: though the tax-payers are 
assessed on their whole nominal income, 
■without being pennitted to deduct frcaii 
it the portion levied from them in taxa- 
tion to form the income of the fimd- 
lioldcr. In this calculation, therefore, 
one portion of the genci al income of tlie 
couiitiy IS counted twuce ever, and tho 
aggregate amount made to appear 
greater than it is by almost thirty mil- 
lions. A comitry, how'ever, may include 
in its w^ealth all stock held by its citi- 
5^cns in the funds of foreign countries, 
and other debts duo to them from 
abroad. But even tills is only -^^veallh 
to tliem by being a part ownership in 
wealth held by others It forms no 
pait of the collective -n’ealth of the Im- 
nian lace It is an element in tho dis- 
tiibntion, but not in the composition, 
of the geiiPial wealth 

It ini.s been pioposcd to define wealth 
as signi lying “ iiistriiinciita meaning 
not tools and macliiiioiy alone, but tho 
whole accumulation possessed by indi- 
viduals or communilicK, of means fur 
the attainment of their ends. Thus, a 
field is an instrument, because it is a 
means to the attainment of corn Coni 
IS an iiifctrumonl, being a mcan.s to the 
attainment of flour, hlour is an instru- 
ment, being a. means to the attainment 
of bread Bread is an instrument, as a 
means to the satisfaction of biingcr 
and to the suppoit of life Here we at 
last aiiivo at tilings wdiich are not in- 
struments, being desired on their own 
account, and not as mere means to 
something beyond. This view of tho 
subject is philosophically correct ; or 
rather, this mode of expicssion may he 
usefully employed along wutli others, not 
os com eying a diiiei eiit view of the sub- 
ject from the common one, hut as giniig 
more distinctness and reality to the 
common view. It depaits. how^ever, too 
widely from the custom of language, to 
be likely to obtain general acceptance, 
otto bo of use for any other pm pose 
than that of occasional illustration. 

Another example of a possession 
which is w’ealtli to the person holding 
it, but not wealth to the nation, or to 
mankind, is slaves. It is hy a strange 
confusion of ideas that slave property 
(as It is termed) i« counted, at so mpoli 
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per lieaxl, in an esLijnate of llic wealth, 
or oi' the capital, ot the comiirj which 
folcratcb the existence of such property. 
O' a liiiniau heinn, considered as an 
ohjcct possoi'oinjr ptcxluctive po^v'crs, is 
pji’rt oi tlio iiahoiiol wealth ^Nhcii his 
P'jwers arc o^vned hy another man, ho 
caiiin)t ho less a part of it when they 
are ovenad hy himself "\\hate\er he 
is worOi to his master is so much pio- 
prriy alisliacted from himself, and its 
abstia< lion cannot anginent the posses- 
sions of ilie two iop'other, or of the 
country to which they both belong In 
propriety of classification, however, the 
])Cop]e of a coiintiy aie not to he counted 
in ilsv, caith They aie that for the 
sake ot nliich its v, eallli exists. The 
tormAveahh is av anted to denote the de- 
sirable ohjectvS AAdiich they possess, not 
inclusiA^o of, but in contradistmetion to, 
their oAvn persons. They are not Avoalth 
to themsehes, lliough they arc means 
ofacquiiing it. 

IVealth, tlien, may he defined, all 
useliil or agreeable things asIuTIi possess 
exi liangeable Aadue , or, In other Avords, 
all usciul or agreeable things except 
‘tho.so wdiich can he obtained, in the 
‘(|uantiiy' desired, without labour or sa- 
crifice. To this definition, the only 
objection seems to be, that it IcaA^cs in 
uncertainty a cpiestion which has been 
miichdebatcd — AAhcthcrAvhat are called 
iminalei jal products arc to be considered 
as AA’calth • AAhelhcr, for example, the 
skill of a V* ovkman, or any other natural 
or accpiired poAver of body or mind, shall 
he called wealth, or not : a (xuestion, 
not of A'cry great importance, and 
which, so far as requiring discussion, 
AAiil be more conA’Ciiionlly considered in 
another place. ^ 

These things having been premised 
respecting wealth, w^e shall next turn 
our attention to the extraordinary dif- 
ferences in respect to it, AAhich exist 
1 eiwccn nation and nation, and be- 
tween different ages of the woild; dif- 
ferences both in tiio quantity of wealth, 
and in the kind of it ; as w^fil as in the 
manner in VAiiieh the WTalth existing 
in th<i comnmnity is shared among its 
©embers. 

There is, perhnps,^no people or com- 

1‘iL‘t*, Uool: i, chan. w. 


munity, boav existing, Avliicli subsists 
entirely on the spontaneous produce o( 
vegetation. Bui mnv.y tiibes still li\0 
exclu&ively, or almost exclusively, on 
Avild animals, the produce of huiiti] 5 ir or 
fishing Their olollimg is skins , llieit 
habiialims, huts riulely ibrmed of lugs 
or boughs of tiees, and abamloned at 
an hour’s notice The food they use 
being little siiscoptibio rf stoiing up, 
they hav^e no accumulation of it, and 
arc often exposed to great piiwitions. 
The wmellh of such a community con- 
sists solely of the skins tiny wear ; a 
fcAv ornaments, the taste for which 
exists among most savages ; some rude 
utensilh ; the Aveapoiis Avitli Avhich they 
kill their game, or fight against hostile 
competitors foi the means of subsistence ; 
canoes for crossing ihrors and lakes, or 
fishing in the sea ; and perhaps some 
fills or other pioductions of the Avilder- 
ness, collected to bo exchangi'd Avitli 
cmlixed people lor blankets, brandy, 
and tobacco , of Avdiich foreign produce 
also there may be some unconsumed 
poi’tion in store. To this scanty in- 
ventory of material wealth, ought to he 
adde'd their land; an inslriimcnt of 
production of v/hieli they make slender 
use, compared with more settled com- 
munities, but wdiich is still the source 
of their subsistence, and which has a 
marketable value if there bo 'any agri- 
cultural community in the neighbour- 
hood requiring more land than it pos- 
sesses. This is the state of greatest 
poverty in AA^hich any entire community 
of human beings is known to exist ; 
though there are much richer commu- 
nities in which portions of ihe inhabit- 
ants are in a condition, as to subsist- 
ence and comfort, as iitilo enviable as 
that of the savage. 

The fii’st great advance beyond tin’s 
state consists in the domestical lun of 
the more use till animals ; ghiiig rise to 
the pastoral or nomad state, in Avliich 
mankind do not 1 ia" 0 on the produce of 
hunting, hut on milk and its products, 
and on the annual increase of flocks 
and herds. This condition is not only 
more desirable in itself, but more con- 
cludve to further progress ; and a much 
more con&iderablo amount of Avcalth | 
accumulated under it. So long as J % 
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vftst natural pastures of the earth aio 
not yet so i'lilly occupied as to be con- 
sumed nioro rapidly tlian they are 
spontaneously reproduced, a large and 
constantly increasing stock of siih^ist- 
cjKcinay ho collected and preserved, 
vutli little other lahonr than that of 
guarding tlic cattle from the attacks of 
wild heasts, and from the force or vrilcs 
of predatory men Jjarge fiui.ks and 
herds, therefore, are in time possessed, 
by active and thrifty indi\ id uals through 
their own cxoitions, and by the heads 
of families and tribes tlirougli the ex- 
ertions of those who are comiecteci with 
them hy allegiance. There thus aiises, 
in the shepherd state, inequality of 
possessions; a ^tiling which scarcely 
exists in the savage state, where no 
one has much more than absolute ne- 
cessaries, and in case of deficiency must 
share even those with Ids tube. Tn the 
nomad state, some have an abundance 
of cattle, sjiliicient for the food of a mul- 
titude, while others have not contrived 
to ai}propriate and retain any super- 
fluity, or perhaps any catllc at all But 
subsistence has ceased to be precarious, 
since the more successful have no other 
use which they can make c>f their sur- 
plus than to iced the less tortimate, 
while every increase in the number of 
persons connected vith them is an in- 
crease both of scanity and of power: 
and thus they are enabled to divest 
themselves of all labour except that of 
government and superintendence, and 
acquire dependents to light foi them in 
war and to °ervo them in peace. One 
of the ibatures of this state of society 
is, that a part of the community, and 
in some degree even the whole of it, 
possess leisure. Only a portion of time 
is re<jiiired I'or proem ing food, and the 
remainder is not engrossed by anxious 
i bought for the morrow, or necessary 
lepose from muscular activity. Fuch 
a life is highly favourable to the growth 
of new wants, and opens a possibility 
of their gratification. A desire arises 
for better clothing, utensils, ami imple- 
ments, than the savage state contents 
itself with ; and the surplus food ren- 
ders it practicahle to cle\oteto these 
lAirposes the exertions of a part of the 
tril'O. Til all or most nomad commn- 


nities wm find domestic maniifaciiiies 
of a coaise, and in some, of a lino kind. 
There is auqdo ciicfmco that while 
tliose parts of the world whkh have 
been the cradle of inovlein civilization 
wore still gcnerallyin the nomad state, 
eon«ideiable skill had been attained in 
spinning, vccaviiig, and dyeing woollen 
garments, in the prepaiation of leather, 
and in what ap])e:xrs a still more clifii- 
ciiit invention, lliatof woikiiig iiiiiietals. 
Even speculative science took its first 
beginnings irom the leisure character- 
istic of this stage of social progress 
The earliest astionomical observations 
are attributed, by a tradition which has 
much appe'’iaiice of truth, to the shep- 
herds ot Ohahhea. 

From this state of society to the 
agricultural the traiisiiion is not indciid 
easy, (for no eivat change in the habits 
01 mankind is otbeiwise than diffitull, 
and in geneial cither p.iinful oi very 
slow,) hut it lies in what u'ay be cul’cd 
the spontaneous course of e\ cuts 'ilie 
grmvtli of the population of men and 
cattle began in time to press upon the 
earth’s capabilities of yielding natural 
pastille * and this cause doubtless pro- 
duced the liust tilling of tliu gioimd, 
just as at a later period the same cause 
made the superlhions hordes of the 
nations Avliich liad remained noiijad 
piecipitate themselves iqion those 
wdncli had already become agricul 
tiiral; until, tlie&e having become suf- 
ficiently powerful to repel such inroads, 
the invading nations, deprived of tliis 
outlet, were obliged also to become 
agriciiltui-al communities. 

But alter this great step Inid been 
completed, the subseijiient progress of 
mankind seems by no means to have 
been so rapid (ceitain rare combuia- 
tions of nrcumstances excopted) as 
might perhaps have been anniij/aicd 
The (juanlity of human food wdiich tlie 
earth is caiuible of returning even to 
the most wretched system of agihuil- 
ture, so much exceeds what could be 
obtaincil in the purely pastoral state, 
that a groat increase of population is 
invariably the result. But this addi- 
tional food is only obtained hy a great 
additional amount of labour, so tiiat 
not only an a^fricidtural has much less 
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(clrine ilnii a puHioral population, but, 
V. iili llie imperfect tools and imwkllful 
I roccsfccs are for a Ivmg time 

Miiploved (and nliicli over the gi cater 
j'lut of the eai'th have not c\cn yet 
1 rcn abandoned), agiicidturisls do not, 
unless in unusiuill}* advantageous cir- 
rmustances of climate and soil, produce 
fo gieat a surplus of food beyond their 
TU'cc^saiy cc.iisiimpti(ai, as to support 
any large class of labourers engaged in 
Ollier dcparlineiits of industry The 
mrphis, ion, wheilior small or great, is 
Uniially tuin from the produccis, either 
by the govcrmiiont to -which they aie 
feubjert, or by indiAidiuils, who by 
tupevior force, or by availing thcni- 
seUcs of religions or tiaditional fccl- 
iiigvS of snboi dination, have established 
tlirmselvcs avS lords of the foil 

Ibc fiist of these mcdcs of appro- 
piiation,^ by the govornment, is clui- 
Kic^ciislio of the rxleiisive monaixdjies 
uliieh fiom a time beyond hi^toiical 
record have occupied the plains ot 
'Ibe government, in thu'^e conn- 
tiies, though varying in its qualities 
at cvjrdmg to the aecidents of pcL-onal 
cliat’fater, seldom It'aces much to the 
‘ ullivators beyond mere ncccasanes, 
and often strips tlnmi so bare oven c-f 
tliose, iliat it hiuls itfclf obliged, aftt'r 
talcing all they liavc, to lend part of it 
bmlc to tliost; from wlioia it has been 
tahcnjinordertoprovidelln'm witliM t“], 
and enable them to suppoit life until an- 
other harvest. Under the regime in 
question, tliough the hulk of the popu- 
lation arc ill juovidcd for, the go\crn- 
ment, by coilcclmg small coutiibutions 
fi'cin great nun'bms, h enabled, with 
any to'''’r.d)]e management, to make a 
lIiow of lichcs quite out of proportion 
to the general condition of the sccicly, 
and hynce^ the invc-leiale iniprc&::ioii, 
01 whhh Emepcans have only at a late 
pciicd been dnahuied, concerning the 
gieei opa.iieiiee of Oiieiilai nations. In 
this v.eaiib, ^^ithout rrckouing the 
large poriitm which adlmics to the 
hands emp'^oyed in collecting it, many 
persons of course participate, besides 
the immediate household of the sove- 
reign. A large part is distributed 
among the various functiojiarjes of go- 


Aeinment, and among the objects ‘of 
tlio sovereign’s favour or capiiee, A 
pait is occasionady nnphwcd in works 
of pubde utility The tanks, nolle, 
and canals fur ii ligation, without nliich 
in many tropical climates cultivation 
could hardly bo carrii'd on , tlic epj- 
hnnkments which coniine the ri\ers, 
the bazni 3 for dealers, un<l the fnaocs 
for travellers, none of -nliich could ha^o 
been made by the scanty moans in the 
possession of those using them, owe 
their existence to the liberality and 
enlightened self-intciosi of tlic'hctkr 
order of princes, or to the benc-^ulcnce 
or ostentation of heie and there a lich 
individual, -^vliosc furtune, if traced to 
its sourc", is always Ibund to have leen 
drawn immediately oo remotely from 
the public revenue, most frequently by 
a d'lect grant of a portion of itiiom 
the covereigii, 

^ The rnier of a Focicty of this de&ci ip- 
lion, after proMding largely for Jiis 
ovii sii])purt, and that of alhpersons in 
vhom he feels an interest, and after 
inointaming as mai'y soldieis as he 
thinks needful for liis security or his 
state, has a dis[)osuhIe residue, which 
he is glad to exchange for articles of 
Inxiii’} suitable to his disposition ai 
have also the class of peisons who 
have been mniehed by his fa\our, or by 
handhhig liie jsublic revenues. A de- 
ni and thus a uses for e’alorato and costly 
nianufaclined artklcs, adapted to a 
nanovr but a wealthy inarkot. This 
demand is often supplied almost ex- 
clusively by the nurchants cl more 
advanced cominunitio.-, but often ako 
lakes up in the country it a class 
of ailihacrs, by vrhnm labrics 

are cauied to as high e::edlcnca as 
can le given by patience, quiLkness 
of porcf-'ption and' obsenaUon, and 
monnal dexterin', witlmul any con- 
sidiTabh' knoavledgo el the- im-V'eni' s 
ofolp‘'=ciF gimh PS some of lln'kolton 
fahiics td India. These artiJii ers are 
fed hv the surplus food which has 
been taken by the government and its 
agcius as their share of the produce. 
So literally is this the case, that in 
some countries the workman, instead 
of taking the wwk liomo, and being 
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for it after it is fiiiisliccl, proceeds 
with Ills tools to his cusIoitko-’s Iiougo, 
and is there subsisted until the \voik is 
com])letc The iuercuiitA, however, of 
all possessions in this state of society, 
induces even the liclie.'it purchasers to 
give a prereieiicc to such articles as, 
If'diig- of an inipeiifhable natiiic, and 
eoniaining^ great valuo in small bulk, 
aie adai'tod for being concealed or r.ir- 
iicd oif. fiold and jewels, therefore, 
constituio a hu-ge proportion of the 
wealth of these nations, and many a 
rich Asiatic carries neaily his whole 
fortune on his ])er&on, or on those of 
the women of his liaiom. No one, 
except the inoiuircli, thinks of invest- 
ing his wealth in a manner not suscep- 
tible of lomoval® ife, indeed, if bo 
feels safe on his Ihroiie, and reasonably 
secure of tiansnuttiug it to his dtsoeii- 
dants. sometimes indulges a taste for 
dm able edifices, fo'd produces the 
Pyiaimdf', or the Ta] jMdnl and the 
Mausoleum 'at hiekumlia The rude 
manuiactiires destined i‘or the wants of 
the cultivators aie worked up by vil- 
lage aitisans, who aio i enumerated by 
land given to them roiif-fiee to culti- 
vate, or by foes pai*l to them in Lind 
from such rhino ol‘ tlic crop as is h'ft 
to the \illag('rs by tlic gn\crnment 
This state of socicly, however, is not 
destitute of a meieaiiiilo class; tom- 
posed of two divisions, giain dealers 
and money dcaleis. The grain dcaleis 
do not usually buy giain from the pi’c- 
duceis, but from tbo agents cf govern- 
ment, who, receiving the revenue in 
kind, are glad to devohe upon othcis 
the business of conve}ing it to the 
places wdicTC the pi nice, Ins chief ci\il 
and inililarj oflicers, the bulk of liis 
troops, and the artisins who supjily 
the wants of those voiious persons, are 
asseiiihkd. The money dudcis lend 
to the unfoiiuiruo cuitiiatuis. when 
ruined by bad scasuns or ficml exac- 
tu-ns. ■ilie means of supporting life and 
continuing their cultivation, and aie 
lepaid with enormous interest at the 
next harvest: or, on a larger scale, 
they lend to the government, or to 
those to wdiom it has gi-auted a portion 
fd the reyenuCj and gre indemnified by j 


assignments on the revuniio eollectois, 
or by ha’ving certain districts put into 
theirposscssion, that they may pay tlicin- 
selves lioiii the revenues , to eiiebln 
tlieiii to do which, a great portion of 
the pow’crs of goienmienl aio usually 
made over simiiltanenusly, to bo exci- 
cised by them until cither tlic distiiots 
are icdoemcd, nr their receipts lni\u 
li'piidatcd the debt. Thus, the com-’ 
mercial op'^ralioiis ofholh tliesc cl-ioscs 
of dealers take I'laee principally upon 
that part of the piod k e of tlic country 
which forms the revenue of the govern- 
ment. From that revemm tlj.jir capital 
is pciiodically leplaced with a prohl, 
anel that is also the source from whieh 
their original fuinlo ha vo almost ahva)s 
been derived. Such, in its grmcrai 
fcatuics, is the economical condition of 
most of the countries of Asia, ac; it has 
been from beyond the conniiciicenicnt 
of autlieniic history, and is still, wdici- 
eier not distuibed by foreign influ 
enccs 

In the agricultural communities of 
ancient Europe wdiose early condition 
is best kiiomi to us, the course of 
tilings was diflereiit. These, at their 
oiigm, wane moitly small town-commu- 
nities, at tlie first plantation of which, 
ill an u'locoiipicd country, or in one 
fiom wdiich the foimcr iiiliahitants liad 
boon expcllctl, the land which was 
taken jiosscGsiou of was regulaily 
divided, in equal or iii graduated allot- 
ments, among the families composing 
the coiamumty. In some cases, in- 
stead of a town there wms a confedera** 
tioii of towns, occupied by people of the 
same rejiiitcd race, and who w'cre sup- 
posed to have settled in the country 
about the same time. Each fanii’y 
produced its own food and the maie- 
lials oi its flothing, which wm re worked 
up within itself, UGuaily by the uomen 
of the lamily, into the coaise fabrics 
with which liie age was contented. 
Taxes thoie w< re none, as thm'o wTie 
either no paid officeis of governmeut, 
or if there were, their payment hart 
been provided for by a reserved portion 
of land, oultivatecl by slaves on account 
of the state ; and the army consisted 
of the body qt citizens. The wholq 
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pi'oclucc of tlie soil, llieref('io^ belonged, 
v.Ulioiit deduction, to tlie family wliicli 
ciijtivated it So long as tlio lu-ogiess 
of events permitlcd tliis disposilKui of 
property to last, tlie state of society 
vas, for the majority of the free enlii- 
■\atc.rs, piohahly UvU an undeshuihle 
one ; and undoi it, in home cases, the 
advance of njrailruid in intclloi tnal cul- 
ture Avas cxtiacidiiiarily lapid {iiicl 
hiilliant Tins moie (‘specially liap- 
pened Avherc, al<'];g Adtli advantageous 
circunTlancos of lacc and climate, and 
no doubt A\ith many iavourahle acci- 
dents of Avhicli all tiace is noAV lost, 
was conihined tlic advantage of a 
posiiion on the shoics of a gi'cat iidand 
sea, the other coasts of which wcie 
already occupied Ipy settled commu- 
nities Tlie hnoAAdodgc which in such 
a position v. as nc(]uired of foreign pio- 
ductions, and the easy access of foreign 
iflens and invcniions, made the chain 
of routine, usually so strong in a rude 
people, hang loose!}' on these comniu- 
niticp. d’o speak only of tlieir indus- 
trial dcA-elojiment ; tliey early actpiired 
\aricty of Avants and desiies, A\hich 
stimulated them to cxtiact from their 
OAvn soil the nlmost A\diich they kiiCAA^ 
hoAA^ to make it yield ; and aaIioh their 
soil AAms sterile, or after tlmy liad 
reached the limit of its capacity, they 
often hccamo tiadcrs, and honglit np 
the productions of foreign coimtiies, to 
sell them in other cuimtiics Avith a 
in ofit 

The dnra'ion, however, of this state 
of tilings AAas from the hist ])recarious. 
These liillo commmiilies IIaxuI in & 
slate of almost perpetual ’var. For 
this there aattg many causes In the 
ruder and purely agricultural connnu- 
nities a frequent cause AAms the mere 
pressure of their increasing jiopulation 
upon their limited land, aggiaAated as 
that pressure so often aaus hy d<‘hcient 
hai vests in the rude state of their agri- 
culiuie, and depending as they did i'nr 
food upon a ver} smal* extent of coun- 
try. On ihese occasions, the commu- 
nity often (.migrated in a body, or sent 
forth a sAvarm of its youth, to seek, 
Rwoid in hand, for seme less Avarlike 
people, AA'liocunld he expelled from th.‘ir 
iaiulj (u detained To crdt’vate it as 


slaves for the Lcnefit of their dospoilcrs. 
What the lc;-s lulA.incod tribes did 
from necessity, the noao p^H*s]'-erou3 
did from ambition and die nnlitury 
spirit: and after a lime the a hole of 
tlicse cily-conmmmlics a^ck' either 
confjiierors or cumpimcd In si'ine 
cases, the concpicring bt.d.G contented 
itself A"ith in)])osing a tribute on the 
A'.'iiKpii.slu d Avlio b' ing, in consideia- 
tion of that burden, !i(‘cd Irom the ex- 
pense and trouble of their uA\n military 
and naA^al piotection, might enjoy 
under it a considerahle share of ccouo- 
mical pi osperit}^ vdiile the ascendant 
connmimty obtained a surplus of 
Avealth, available for pm poses ofu'llcc- 
th-e luxury or magnitic'ciice From 
such a surplus the Paitlienon and the 
Propylaia Avere built, the sculpturts of 
Tbcidias paid for, and the festiAvals 
celebrated, for aaIucIi vEscIiaIus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and Arislopliancs com- 
posed their dramas IJnt This state of 
lobtical lelations, most useful, Avlnlo it 
asted, to the pi ogress and ultimate 
interest of lupukmd, had not the ele- 
ments of durability. A small conqnci- 
ing coiiiiutmity Avliicli does not incor- 
poralo its eonquests, ahvays ends hy 
being c(Anrpiered. FniA r rsal dominion, 
therefore, at last rested Avilh the 
])cople who piaclised this ait — Aviih the 
lionians, aaIio, avIiuLcaxt Avero their 
other devices, alwaj s either began or 
ended hy taking a gi'cat part of the 
land to cmich their oAvn leading citi- 
zens, and by adopting into the goA'ern- 
ing body ilie prim ipai possessors of the 
remainder. It is imiiccessary to dwell 
on the mcianclioly economical history 
of the It Oman empire. '\'\'dicu in- 
ecpiality of AAealtli once commences, in 
a commuiiity not const a'ltly engaged 
in repairing by industry ibe injiuips of 
fortune, its advances are gigantic * the 
great masses of Avcalth mvalloAA" up the. 
smrdler. The Idoman empiie ulti- 
mately hecame euvered Avirii the vast 
landed possessioms of a comparatiAady 
foAV families, for aaIioso luxury, and 
still more for Avhose ostentation, the 
most costly products AA'crc raised, Avhile 
the cultivators of the soil were slaves, 
or small tenants in a nearly serAile 
cimd.iioji From this time the Avealih 
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of tiio empire progressively dccliiietl 
In the hc^imiiug, the piihlic iG\euncs, 
ami the lesouroes of iich individuals, 
sufficed at least to cover Italy with 
splendid edifices, puhlic and piivate . 
but at length so dwindled under the 
enervating influences of ndsgovernment, 
that vdiat rcmaijied was not even suffi- 
cient lo keep those edifices from decay 
The slreng'ih and riches of the civilized 
world hocarae inadc({natc to make head 
against the nomad population which 
skirted its noi thorn frontier* they 
overran the empire, and a dificrent 
order of things succeeded. 

In the new frame in which EiTopean 
society ’was now cast, the population 
of each countrywmay he consideied as 
composed, in unequal proportions, of 
two distinct nations or races, the con- 
querors and tiro conquered the first the 
proprietors of the land, the latter the 
tiller’s of it. These tillers wore allowed 
to occupy the land on conditions 'which, 
being the product of force, were always 
onerous, hut seldom to the extent of 
absolute slavery. Already, in the later 
times of the lioman empire, predial 
slavery had extensively transformed 
itself into a kind of serfdom : ihe coloni 
of the Eonians were rather villeins than 
actual slaves ; and the incapacity and 
distaste of the haiharian conqueror's 
for personally superintending industrial 
occupations, left no alternative hut to 
allow to the cultivators, as an incentive 
to exertion, some real interest in the 
soil. If, for example, they were com- 
pelled to labour, three days in the 
week, for their superior’, the produce of 
the remaining days was their own. If 
they were required to supply the pro- 
fusions of various sorts, ordinarily 
needed for the consumption of the 
castle, and were often subject to 
requisitions in excess, yet alter sup- 
plying these demands they were suf- 
fered to dispose at their viil of what- 
ever additional produce they could 
raise. Under this system during the 
Middle Ages it was not impossible, no 
more than in modern Jtussia (where, 
up to the recent measure of emancipa- 
tion, the same system still essentially 
prevailed) for serfs to acquire property ; 
fuid in fact, their accumulations are tbe 
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primitive somxG of the we.'lib of 
modern Europe 

In that ago of violence and disorder, 
the first use niado by a serf of auf smffil 
pr-ovision vbrcli he had been able to 
accnmulale, was to buy iris iiecdom 
and withdraw liim.,df to some towui or 
fortified village, vdiiih had rein. lined 
undostroyed iiom the time of the Ro- 
man dominion; or, wuLlmut bin mg bis 
freedom, lo abscond tbit her. In tluit 
place of refuge, surrounded by others of 
his own cla.ss, lie attempted to live, se- 
cured in some measure from the out- 
rages and exactions of the warrioi* caste, 
by his own pvofvess and that of his fel- 
lo\vs. These emancipated serfs mostly 
becamo artificers, and lived by ex- 
changing the pioduco of their industry 
for the surplus food and material wliich 
the soil yielded to its feudal prnpriotois. 
This gave rise to a sort of Eiiiopeaii 
counterpart of the economical condition 
of Asiatic countries; except that, in 
lieu of a single monarch and a fluctua- 
ting body of favourites and employes, 
there was a numerous and in a consider 
able degree fixed class of great land- 
holders, exhibiting far less splondour, 
because indiridiially disjiosing of a 
much smaller surplus })iuitucc, and fur 
a long* time expending the chief pari of 
it in maintaining the body of retainers 
whom the r;^mrhko habits of society, and 
the little |)rotection afforded by govern- 
ment, rendered indispensable to their 
safety. The greater stability, the fixity 
of personal position, wdiich this state 
of society afforded, in comparison with 
the Asiatic polity to which it economi- 
cally corresponded, was one main lea- 
son why it was also found more favour- 
able to improvement. From this time 
the economical advancement of society 
has not been further interrupted. Se- 
curity of person and property gi'e\v 
slowdy, but steadily; the arts of lile 
made constant progress, plunder ceased 
to ho the principal source of accumula- 
tion ; and feudal Europe ripened into 
commercial and luaniifact living Europe. 
In the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
the towms of Italy and Flanders, tlio 
free cities of Germany, and some toiviis 
of France and England, contained a 
large and energetic population of aiti- 
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eans, and many ricn burgliers, '\\lio&e 
^vealtli had been acquired by nianufac- 
tuiing industry, or by trading in_ the 
produce of such industry. The Com- 
mons of England, the Tiers-Etat of 
France, tlio bourgeoisie of the Conti- 
nent generally, arc the descciidaids of 
this class. As these were a sa\ing 
class, wliile the postcnly of the feudal 
aiislocracy were a squandering class, 
the former by degrees substituted tbcin- 
selves for tbo latter as the OAvners of 
a great proportion of the land. 'I’his 
natural tendency was in some cases 
retarded by laws cruitiired for the pur- 
p^ose of detaining tlie land in the fami- 
lies of its existing possessors, in other 
cases accelerated by political reA'olu- 
tiona Gradually, though more slowly, 
the immediate culliAators of the soil, in 
all the more civilized coimtiiew, ccasc<l 
to bo in a scivile or semi-servilc state • 
though tlie legal position, as avcU as 
the economical conditnm attained by 
them, vary extremely in the dilfcrcnt 
nations ot Europe, and in the gicat 
communities vhich liaAo hcoii founded 
beyond tlie Atlantic by tlic descendants 
of Europeans, 

Tbe world now contains several ex- 
tensive regions, prcnidod with the va- 
lious Ingredients of wealth in a degree 
of alnmdaiice of ■svhich former ages had 
not even the idea, "Without compulsory 
labour, an enormous mass of food is 
annually extracted from tbe soil, and 
maintains, besides tbe actual pioduoers, 
an equal, somotimes a greater number 
of labourers, occupied in producing 
conveniences and luxiuies of innumer- 
able kinds, or iii transporting them from 
place to place ; also a inultilude of per- 
sons employed in directing and super- 
intending these various labours; and 
over and abo\e all these, a class more 
niinicious than in the must hixiirioiis 
uncient societies, of persons whose oc- 
(upatiom am of a kind nut directly 
fioductive, and of p'crsoiis who have 
no^ occiipaiinn at all. The food thus 
raised, supports a far larger population 
than had y ver existed (at least in the 
same regions) on an equal space of 
ground; and supports them with cer- 
tainty, exempt from those periodically 


recurring famines so abuiulant in Ine 
early history of Europe, and iu Oriental 
countries even now not luifrequcnt. 
Resides this great increase in the quan- 
tity of food, it has greatly improved in 
quality and A’aiieiy; Avhile conveniences 
and luxuries, other than food, aie no 
longer limited to a small and opulent 
class, hut descend, in great ahniulanee. 
through many wid<'ning slriila in si'* 
ciety Qlie collective resources of ono 
of these communities, Avlien it chooses 
to put them foi th for any unexpected 
purpose, its ability to maintain Heels 
mid armies, to execute puhliG'»Avoiks, 
either useful or ornamental, to perform 
national acts of heneticcnce like the 
ransom of tbe West India slaves; to 
found colonics, to liave its people 
tauglit, to do aiiytbing in short which 
requites expense, and to do it with no 
sacritlcc of the necessaries or even the 
substantial comforts of its inhabitants, 
are such as the world never stnv 
before. 

But ill all these particulars, cliarac- 
teristic of the modern iiidustiial com- 
munities, those communities difler 
■widely from ono another. Though 
abounding in wealth as compared with 
former ages, they do so in very different 
degrees. Ea'cii of the countries which 
are justly accounted the lichest, some 
have made a more complete use of Ihcir 
productive resources, and Inue obtained, 
relatively to their teiritoiial extent, a 
much larger produce, than others , nor 
do they differ only in amount of wealth, 
but also in the rapiditj^ cd its incieaso 
The diversities in the disliibution of 
Avealth are still greater than in the 
production. There are great ditlerenccs 
in the condition of the poorest ckuss in 
difibrent countries ; and in the propor- 
tional ntiniheis and opulence of the 
classes A\hich are abmo the poorest. 
The A'cry nature and designation c>r the 
classes AA’ho originally share among 
them the produce of the coil, A*a ry m>l 
a little in different places. In some, 
the landoAAiicis aie a class in them- 
selves, almost entirely separate from 
the classes engaged in industry: in 
others, the proprietor of the land is 
almost xmiversally its cultivator, 
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fiv^lhe ainl himself huU- 

ini' it. Wlioi'e tlir^ pioj^i'ietor liiniaeir 
does not oiiltivate, tlicie is st)metune3, 
between lain and the labourer, an in- 
termediate agency, that of the farmer, 
wli.) advances the subsistence of the 
laboiireis, supplies the iiistrmnents of 
production, and receives, after paying 
a rent to the landowner, all the pro- 
duce : in other cases, the landlord, 
his paid agents, and the labourers, are 
the only sharers. Manuiactiircs, again, 
are sometimes carried on hy scattered 
individuals, who own or liiic the tools 
or machiiieiy they reipiire, and employ 
little labour besides that of their o^m 
family ; in other cases, hy large num- 
bers working to^^ether in one hnilding, 
Vvitli expensive aM complex machinery 
owned by rich manufacturers. The 
same difference exists in the operations 
of trade. The wholesale operations in- 
deed are everywhere carried on by huge 
capitals, where such exist ; but the 
retail dealings, which collectively tx*- 
ciip3’’ a very great amount of capital, 
iti'e sometimes conducted in small shops, 
chicOy by the personal exertion.s of the 
dealers themselves, with their familie.s, 
anil perhaps an apprentice or two ; and 
sometimes in large establishments, of 
wldch the funds are sujiplicd by a 
wealthy individual or association, and 
the agency is that of numerous salaried 
shopmen or shopwonien Besidr^s these 
ditieivnces in the economical pheno- 
mena presented by different parts of 
what is usually called the cinlized 
wnrhl, all those earlier states which we 
previously passed in review, have con- 
tinued in some part or other of the 
world, donm to our own time. Ilunt- 
i ig conmnmities still exist in America, 
nomadic in Arabia and the steppes of 
Northern Asia, Oriental society is in 
essentials what it has alway.s been ; the 
great empire of Russia is even now, in 
many respects, the scarcely inoditied 
image of feudal Europe. Every one of 
the great types of human society, down 
to that of the Esquimaux or Patago- 
nians, is still extant. 

These remarkable differences in the 
state of diffeient portions of the human 
with regard to the production and 
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! distiibutmn of wo ilth, miict, Rim all 
other phenomena, depend on caiiv'b 
i And it is not a sultioient oxplination 
I to ascribe Ibom exciiHively to tlie de- 
grees of knowledge, possc.-sed at dif- 
ferent times and places, of the laws of 
nature and the idiysical arts of life 
Many other causes co-operate; and 
that very progress and unequal dis- 
, tribufcion of phy.sical knowlcilge, an* 
partly tbe efR'cts, as well as partly the 
causes, of the state of the product imi 
and distribution of wealth. 

In so fur as llie oconoiiiieal condition 
of nations turns upon liie stale of pin - 
sical knowledge, it is a subject for the 
physical sciences, ami t!ie arts ibimded 
on them. But in so far as tlie causes 
are moral or psychological, dependent 
on institutions and social relations, or 
on the principles of human nature, 
their investigation belongs not to pliy- 
sieal, but to moral and social science, 
and is the object of what is called Po- 
litical Economy 

The production of weultli ; the ex- 
traction of the instniments of lumuin 
subsistence and enjoyment from the 
materials of tlie globe, is o\ideiitly not 
an arbitrary thing Jt hu.s it.s ileeeH- 
sary conditions Of these, some are 
physical, depending on the projirrties 
j of matter, anti on the amount of 
knowledge of tlnise pi’opertie.s iio.sst'ssed 
at the particular place and timt3. ddie.se 
Political Economy does not investigate, 
but a.ssumes, rcferiing for the ground.^, 
to physical science or common expe- 
rience. Combining with these facts 
of outw.'ird nature other truths relating 
to human nature, it attempts to trace 
the secondary or derivali\c law.s, by 
which the production of wealth is de- 
termined; in which mn.st lie thr3 ex- 
planation of the diversities of riclies 
and poverty in the present and past, 
and the giound of whatever in- 
crease in wealth is reserved for the 
future. 

Unlike the laws of Production, those 
of IMstiibution are partly of liuinan 
institution : since the manner in which 
wealth is distributed in any given so- 
ciety, depends on the statute.^ or usages 
therein obtaining. But though govorn 
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niuiits or nations haye tlie power of de- 
ciding wliat insiiKitions shall exist, 
they cannot arhilrarily delerinine how 
tho^sG institutions shall woih. The con- 
ditions on which the power they possess 
over the distribution of wealth is depen- 
dent, and the manner in which the dis- 
ti ibution is affected by the various modes 


of conduct which society may think fit to 
adopt, are as much a subject for sci(?n- 
tific inquiry as any of the physical laws 
of nature. 

The laws of Production and Distri 
bxition, and some of the practical con- 
sequences dcducible horn them, are the 
subject of the following treatise , 
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TEODUCTIOK 

CHAPTER 1. 

OP THE REQUISITES OF PRODUCTJOH. 


§ 1. The rcqiii si ics of production arc 
two: labour, and appropriate natiiial 
objects. 

Labour is eiLier bodily or mental; 
or, to express the distinction more com- 
prehensively, either mnscnlar or nerv- 
ous ; and it is necessary to include in 
the idea, not solely the exertion itself, 
but all feelings of a disagreeable kind, 
all bodily inconvenience or mental an- 
noyance, connected vritli the employ- 
ment of one’s thoughts, or muscles, or 
both, in a particular occupation Of 
the other requisite — appropriate na- t 
tiiral objects — it is to be remarked, that 
some objects exist or grow up sponla- 
iioously, of a kind suited to the supply 1 
of human wants. There are caves and ' 
hollow ti-ees capable of affording shel- 
ter , iruit, roots, wild hono}’-, and other 
natural products, on v/hich human life 
can be supported ; hut oven here a con- 
siderable quantity of labour is generally 
required, not for the purpose of creating, 
but of finding and appropriating them. 
Ill all hnt these few and (except in the 
very commencement of human society) 
unimportant cases, the objects sup^died 
by luiture arc only instrumental to hu- 
rmin wants, after hawng undergone 
some degree of transformation by hu- 
man exeriinn. Even the wild animals 
of the forest and of the sea, fiom which 
the hunting and fishiiig tribes derive 
their sustenance— 1 hough the labour of 
which they are the subject is cldelly 
that required for appropiiating tlicni — 
must yet, before they are used as food, 
be killed, divided into fragments, and 
subjected in almost ail cases to some 


culinary process, which are operatioufe 
requiring a ceidain degree of hmiiari 
labour. The amount of transformation 
which natural substances undergo be- 
fore being brought into the shape in 
which they are directly applied to hu- 
man use, varies from this or a still les.-* 
degree of alteruiiun in tlio iialiire and 
appearance of the object, to a change 
so total that no trace is perceptible of 
the original shape and strnciurc. Them 
is little resemblance between a piece of 
a mineral substance found iu the earth, 
and a plough, an axe, or a saw. Thoi’e 
is less resemblance hetivcen porcelain 
and the decumposuig granite ofwliich 
i it is made, or between sand mixed i^iih 
sea-wced, and glass. Tiic dilfeicnce is 
greater still between the fleece of a 
sheep, or a haudfnl of cotton seeds, and 
a web of muslin or broad cloth ; and 
the sheep and seeds themselves arc not 
spontaneous growths, hut results of pre- 
vious labour and care. In these se- 
veral cases the ultimate product is se 
extremely dissimilar to the substance 
supplied by nature, that in the custom 
of language nature is represented as 
only furnishing materials. 

Nature, however, docs more then 
supply materials; she also supplies 
powers. The matter of the gdobo is 
not an inert recipient of forms and pro- 
perties impressed by human hands ; it 
has active energies by wbich it co-ope- 
rates with, and may even bo used as a 
substitute for, labour. In the early 
ages people converted their corn into 
, flour by pounding it between two stones ; 
they next hit on a contrivance which 
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eiiciblf'fl by turniii,'^ a liandlt^, to 

piabc 011 ft of thft Mioitftsi rcvolvo ii]aii 
llie otbor j ami lliis process, a little im- 
proTecI, is ptill tlie cumnion ptactice of 
the East The muscular exertion, 
however, which it required, "was very 
severe and exhausting, insomuch that 
it was often selected as a punishment 
for sla’^es who had oflcnded their 
mafters. ^Vhen the time came at 
Vv’hich the labour and su fie rings of 
slaves were thonght w^orlhocononii/ing, 
tbe greater jtart of tins bodily exertion 
was rendered unnecessary, by contriv- 
ing that tbe upx>er stone shonld he 
made to revolve upon the lower, not I)}" 
human strengtli, hnt by the force of 
the wind or of falling water. In this 
case, natural agents, the wind or the 
gravitation ot the water, are made to 
do a portion of the work previously 
done by labour. 

§ 2. Oases like this, in which a cer- 
tain amount of labour has been dis- 
pensed w’ith, its w'ork being devolved 
upon some natural agent, are apt to 
suggest an erroneous notion of the 
comparative functious of labour and 
Juilural powders ; as if the co operation 
of those powers with human industry 
were limited to the cases in which they 
are made to perform what would other- 
wise ,|?e done by labour ; as if, in the 
case of things made (as the phrase is) 
by band, nature only furnished passive 
inatevlals. This is an illusion. The 
powers of nature are as actively opera- 
tive in the one case as in the otlier. A 
'workman takes a stalk of the flax or 
hemp plant, s^jlits it into separate 
fibres, twines together several of these 
fibres -with his fingers, aided by a simple 
instrument called a spindle ; Imving 
thus fomed a thread, he lays many 
such threads side by side, and jilaces 
other similar tlireatls directly across 
them, so that each passes altcinately 
over and under those which are at light 
angles to it ; this part of the process 
being facilitated by an instrument 
called a shuttle. He has now produced 
a -^veb of cloth, either linen or sack- 
cloth, according to the material. He 
is said to have done this by hand, 
BO natural force being supposed to 
bave acted in concert with him. 
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But bv wiiat hu'ce is eai h step 
of this opf‘iatii*n ifiidcied pos'd- 
hle, and tbe web, when produce. I, 
held together? J'y tlie tenacity, or 
force of coheion of the fihies* wiiich 
is one of the forces in nature, and wliicli ^ 
we can measure exactly against other ' 
mechanical force, s, and ascertain how 
much of any of them it suffiocs to neu- 
tralize or counterbalance. 

If we examine any other case of what 
is calleil the action of n»an upon na- 
ture, 'W'e shall lind in like manner that 
the powers of nature, or in other w'ords 
the properties of matter, do all the wmrk, 
when once objects aie put into the right 
position, d'liis one operation, of putting 
things into fit jjlaces fonheing acted upon 
by their owni internal forces, and by 
tlio.se re.siding in other natural objects, 
is all tliat man docs, or can do, with mat 
tor. lie onlv moves one thing to or from 
another, lie moves a seed into the 
ground; and the natural forces of vege- 
tation produce in succession a root, a 
stem, leaves, flow^ors, and fruit. lie 
move.s an axe through a tree, and it 
falls by the natural force of gra\ itation ; 
he moves a saw through it, in a parti- 
cular manner, and the jibysical piHjper- 
tics by wdiich a softer substance gives 
'w^ay before a harder, make it separate 
into planks, which he arranges in cer- 
tain positions, w’ith nails driven through 
them, or adhe.si ve matter bctw'eeii tlicin, 
and produces a table, or a house. He 
moves a spark to fuel, and it ignites, 
and by tlie fore.c generated in combus- 
tion it cook.s the food, melts or softens 
the iron, converts into beer or sugar 
the malt or cane-;imce, which he has 
pioviously moved to the spot. He has 
no other means of acting on matter 
than by moving it. Motion, and re- 
sistance to motion, are the only things 
'which his muscles are constructed for, 

, By muscular contraction he can create 
a pres.sure on an outward oliject, wdiich, 
if sufficiently powerful, 'will set it in 
motion, or if it be already moving, w'ill 
check or modify or altogether arrest its 
motion, and he can do no more. But 
this is enough to have given all the 
command which mankind have acquired 
over natural forces immeasurably more 
powerful than tlTcmselvosi ; a command 
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wliich, great as it is already, is without 
doubt destined to become indefinitely 
creator. He exerts this power either 
tv <availing himself of natural forces in 
existence, or by arranging objects in 
those inixturos and combinations by 
which natuial foicos are generated , as 
when by putting a liglited match to 
fuel, and water into a ta-ilor over it, he 
generates tlie expansive force of steam, 
a power which has been made so laigely 
available for the attainment of human 
purposes 

Labour, then, in the physical woild, 
is always and solely employed in put- 
ting ol)jects in motion , the propeiiies 
of matter, the laws of nature, do the 
rest. The skill and ingenuity of hu- 
man beings are "ohiefiy exercised in 
discoveiing movements, practicable by 
their powers, and capable of biinging 
about the cllects which they de^-ire 
But, while movement is the only eflcct 
which man can immediately and 
directly procTuco by his muscles, it is 
not necessary that ho should produce 
directly by them all the mo’.emcnts 
which ho lequircs. Thc3 first and most* 
olwiouH subslitutc is the niiisciilar ac- 
tion of cattle by dogiccs the powers 
of inanimate natmo are made to aid in 
this too, as by making the wind, or 
water, things already m motion, com- 
municate a pait o( th'dr motion to the 
wheels, which before tliat invention 
were made to revolve by miisonlar 
foice. This sen ice is extorted from 
the poweis of A>ind and water by a set 
of actions, consisting like tlio former in 
moving certain ohjecls into certain 
positions in nhieh they constitute 
what is termed a machine ; but tlie 
muscular action necessary for this is 
not constantly ri'ucwed, but "performed 
once tbi all, and there is on the whole 
a groat economy of hihoiir. 

§ 3 Some wi iters have raised the 
question, v>dicih{;r nature - gives more' 
ashislaiice to labour in one 'kind of 
industry or in another , and have said 

* TMs csscntiil aud primary law of man’s 
power over tuviure was, I !)elieve, first lilus- 
traied and made prummont as afundameiUal 
principles* rojlUral Economy, in the fii&t 
ciuipte> ot jSlr. Mdi's Elements, 
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that in some occupations labcmr does 
most, in others nature most. In this, 
however, there seems much confusion 
of ideas The part which natuic has 
in any woik of man, is indefinite and 
incommem-urable. It is impossible to 
decide that in any one thing nature 
does more than in any other. One 
cannot even say that labour does less. 
Less labour may bo required ; but if 
that which is reqiuied is absolutely 
indispensable, the result is just as 
much the product of lahoiii, as of 
nature. When two conditions are 
equally nccessaiy for producing the 
effect at all, it is unmeaning to say 
that so much of it is produced by one 
and so much by the other , it is like 
attempting to decide which half of a 
pair of scissors has most to do in the 
act of cutting ; or which of the factoi s, 
five and six, contributes most to the 
production of thirty The form which 
this conceit usually a.ssumes, is that 
supposing that nature lends more assist- 
ance to human endeavours in agiacul- 
ture, than in manufactures. This 
notion, held by the Fiench Economistos, 
and fiom ^\hlcll Adam Smith was not 
free, aioso from a misconception of the 
natiiio of rent. The rent ot land being 
a price paid for a natuial agency, and 
no such piicc being paid in manurac- 
tures, these writers imagined that since 
a price was paid, it was because there 
was a greater amount of service to he 
paid for : whereas a better considera- 
tion of the subject \vould have shown 
that the reason why the use of land 
hoars a pi ice is simply the limitation 
of its^ quantity, and that if air, heat, 
cleclricitjq chemical agencies, and the 
other powers of nature employed by 
ntanufactiireis, ivcro sparingly supplied, 
and could, like land, be engrossed and 
appropriated, a rent could be exacted 
for them also. 

^ I 4. This leads to a distinction 
which we shall find to be of primaiy 
importance. Of natural powers, some 
are unlimited, others limited in quan- 
tity. By an unlimited quantity is of 
course not meant literally, hut prac- 
tically unlimited: a quantity heyoii'l 
the use wliich can in any, or at least 
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in present circumstances, bo made of 
it. Land is, in some newly settled 
countries, practically unlimited in 
quantity . there is more tlian can be 
used by the existing population of the 
coimiry, or by any accession likely to 
be made to it for generations to come. 
Lid even there, land favourably situa- 
ted with regard to markets or means 
of 'carriage, is gcncially limited in 
quantity * there is not so much of it as 
persons would gladly occupy and culti- 
vate, or otlicrvibC turn to use. In all 
old count lies, land capable of cultiva- 
tion, land at least of any tolerable 
fertility, must he ranked among agents 
iiniited in quantil3a Water, lor ordi- 
nary pin poses, on the banks of rivers 
or lakes, may bo regarded as of un- 
limited abmulunce ; Uit if required for 
irrigation, it may even tliere bo in- 
snhicient to fiipiily all wants, while in 
places w liieli depend for their consump- 
tion on cisterns or tanks, or on 'wells 
wliioh are not copious, or are liable to 
fail, water takes its place among things 
theypiantity of wliich is most strictly 
limited Where water itself is plenti- 
ful, 3*et water-power, i.e. a foil of water 
applicable by its mechanical force to 
the sendee of industry, may he ex- 
ceedingly limited, compared with the 
use which would be made of it if it 
wore more abundant Coal, metallic 
ores, and other useful suhstances found 
in the earth, are still more limited than 
land They are nut 01113^ strictl^riociil, but 
exhaustible ; though, at a given place 
and time, ihaj may exist in much 
greater abundance than vrould he ap- 
]dicd to present use even if they could 
he obtained gratis. Li&licricG, in the 
sea, are in most cases a gift of nature 
piactically imlimiterl in amount; but 
ibo Aa-ctic whale fisheries have long 
been iiisn'ILient for the demand wdncii 
eidsi.s even at the veiy coiihidorablo 
piico neccssaiy to dofuvr the cost of 
appropriaii-ui ■ and the immense ex- 
tension V liieli the Southern hsherloM 
have in cursequenee assumed^ is tend- 


ing to exhaust them likewise. RiYcr ' 
fisheries are a natural resource of a 
veiy limited clnnacter, and would be" 
rapidl}' exhausted, if allowed to be used 
b3' oveiy one without resiiaint. Air, 
even that sialo of it wliich wo trim 
wind, ma\q in most situations, bo ob- 
tained in a quant itj'^ snineient for eve’iy 
possible use ; and so likewise, on the 
sea coast or on large rivers, may water 
carriage: though the whariage or 
harbour-room applicable to the service 
of that mode of transport is in many 
situations far short ot‘ A'^liat would bo 
used if easily attainable. 

It will be seen lieieafter how much 
of the economy of society depends on 
the limited quantity in wdiicli some of 
the most impoitait natural agents 
exist, and more particularly, land. For 
the present I shall onfy remark that so 
long as the quantity of a natural agent 
is practically unlimited, it cannot, mi- 
less susceptible of artificiad monopoly, 
bear an}’- value in ilie mal'ket, since no 
one wdll give anything for what can be 
obtained gratis. But as soon as a 
limitation becomes practicall}" opera- 
tive , as soon as tbere is not so mucli 
of the thing to be bad, as would be 
appropriated and used if it could be 
obtained for asking , the ownership or 
use of the natural agent ac^jiiires au 
exchangeable value. When nioio 
water-power is wanted in a particular 
distriul, than there arc falls of water to 
supply it, persons will give an equiva- 
lent for the pise of a fall of water. 
"SVlien tliere is more land wanted for 
cultivation than a place pos.so^sos, or 
than it possesses ol a certain quality 
and certain advantages of situation, 
land of that quality and situation may 
be sold for a price, or let for an animal 
rent. This subject will hereafter bo 
discussed at length; but it is often 
useful to anticipate, ly a brief sugges- 
tion, principles and deductions which 
vre e not 3'et readied the place for 
exhihiiing and illusiratiiig fully. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 


OF L\BOUE AS AN AGENT OF PRODUCTION. 


§ 1 . The laLn ur wliicli terminates in 
the prorliiclion of an article fitted for 
some liiunan use, is eiilier employed ' 
diicatlr about tlio thin.s;", or in previous 
operations destined to iiu ilitate, })erliaps 
essential to tlio possibility of, tlic sub- 
sequent ones. In making biead, for 
example, tlio labour employed about 
tlie tiling itself is that of the baker ; 
but tlie labour of the miller, tliougli 
employed directly in tlie productivin 
nut of broad but of flour, is equally part 
of tlio aggregate sum of labour by 
ivliicli the bread is produced ; as is 
also the labour of the soivcr, and of the 
reaper. Some may think that all these 
persons ought to be considered as em- 
ploying tbeir labour directly about the 
thing ; the corn, the iionr, and the 
bi-eml being one substance in three 
different states Without disputing 
about tliis question of mere language, 
there is still the ploughman who pre- 
pared the ground for the seed, and 
whoso labour imver came in contact 
with the substance in any of its states ; 
and the plough-maker, whose share in 
the result was still more remote. All 
those persons ultimately derive the re- 
muneration of their labour from the 
bread, or its price : the plough-maker 
as much as the rest ; for since ploughs 
arc of no use except for tilling the soil, 
no one wmiild make or use ploughs for 
any other reason than because the in- 
creased returns, thereby obtained from 
the ground, afforded a source from 
which an adequate equivalent could be 
assigned for the labour of the plough- 
maker. If the proiluce is to bo used 
or consumed in the form of bread, it is 
from tlio bread tliat this equivalent 
must come. The bread must suffice 
to remunerate all these labourers, and 
several others ; such as the carpenters 
and bricklayers who erected the farm- 
biiiiilings ; the hedgers and ditchers 
who made the fences necessary for the 
protection of the crop ; the miners and 


smelters who extracted or prepared 
the iron of which the plough and 
other imiffements \verG made. Tliese, 
however, and the plough-maker, do not 
depend for their rcmmieraiion upon 
the bread made from the produce of 
a single liarvest, but upon that made 
from the produco of all the har- 
vests which are successively gathered 
until the plough, or the buildings and 
fences, arc worn out. We must add 
yot another kind of labour , that of 
transporting the produce from the place 
of its production to the place of lis 
destined use. the labour of carrying 
the corn to maiket, and from market 
to the miller’s, the flour from the 
millei’s to the baker’s, and the bread 
from the baker’s to the place of its final 
consumption. This labour is some- 
times very considerable : flour is trans- 
ported to England from beyond the 
Atlantic, corn Irom the heart of Eiissia ; 
and ill addition to the labourers imme- 
diately employed, the waggoners and 
sailors, there are also co.stly inslni- 
monts, such as ships, in the construc- 
tion of wdiich much labour has been 
expended . that labour, however, not de- 
pending for its whole remuneration upon 
the hiead, but lor a part only , ships 
being usually, during the coarse of tlicir 
existence, employed in the transport of 
many different kinds of commodities 
To estimate, therefore, the laboui’ of 
which any given commodity is tlie re- 
sult, is far from a simple op mat ion. 
The items in the calculation are vciy 
numerous — as it may seem to some 
persons, infinitely so ; for if, as a part 
of the labour employed in making 
bread, we count the labour ot the 
blacksmith who made the plough, why 
not also (it may he asked) the labour 
; of making the tools used by tho black- 
smith, and the tools used in maldng tlioso 
tools, and so back to the origin of 
things ? But after mounting one or turn 
steps in this asc^^inding scale, we come 
04 
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into a region of fractions too minute 
for calculation. Suppose, for instance, 
that the same plough will last, before 
bSing worn out, a dozen years Only 
one-twelfth of the labour of making the 
plough must he placed to the account 
of each year’s harvest, A twelfth part 
of the labour of making a plough is an 
appreciable quantity But the same sot 
of tools, perhaps, suffice to the plough- 
maker for forging a hundred ploughs, 
wlileh serve during the twelve yoais of 
their existence to prepare the soil of 
as many dilferent farms. A twolve- 
huTulredlh part of the labour of making 
Ins tools, is as much, Iheicfore, as has 
been expended in proeming one year’s 
harvest of a single farm : and when 
this Iraction comes to he turlher appor- 
tioned among the various sacks of corn 
and loaves of bread, it is seen at once 
that such quantities are not worth 
taking into the account for any prac- 
tical purpose connected with the com- 
modity. It is tiue that if the tool- 
maker had not laboured, the corn and 
bread never would have been produced ; 
but they will not be sold a tenth part 
of a farthing dearer in consideration of 
his laboui’. 

§ 2. Another of the modes in which 
labour is indirectly or remotely instru- 
mental to the proiluction of a thing, 
requires particular notice : namely, 
when it is employed in producing sub- 
sistence, to maintain the labourers 
while they are engaged in the produc- 
tion. This prexious employment of 
labour is an indispensable condition to 
every productive operation, on any 
other than the very smallest scale. 
Except the labour of the hunter and 
lisher, there is scarcely any kind of 
labour to which the returns are imme- 
diate. Productive operations require 
to be continued a certain time, before 
their fruits are obtained Unless the 
labourer, before commencing his xvork, 
possesses a store of food, or can obtain 
access to the stores of some one else, 
in sufficient quantity to maintain him 
until the prodiiciion is completed, he 
can undertake no labour but such as 
can be earned on at odd intervals, 
«on©iHTently with the pursuit qI Ms 


subsistence. He cannot obtain food 
itself in any abundance , for eveiy 
mode of so obtaining it, requires that 
there be already food in store. Agri- 
culture only brings forth food after tlie 
lapse of months ; and though the 
labours of the agriculturist are not 
necessarily continuous during the whole 
eriod, tliey must occupy a con.sidei-a- 
le part of it Not only is agricultiiie 
impossible without food produced in 
advance, but there must be a very 
great quantity in advance to enable 
j any considciablo community to sup- 
port itself wholly by agriculture. A 
country like England or France is only- 
able to carry on the agriculture of the 
pi esent year, bccausgytbat of past years 
has provided, in those countries or 
somowdiere else, siifiicicnt food to sup- 
port their agricultural population until 
the next harvest They are only 
enabled to produce so' many other 
things besides food, because the food 
wlih li wuxs in store at the close of the 
last harvest suffices to maintain not 
only the agricultiual labourers, but a 
large industrious population besides. 

The labour employed in producing 
tins stock of subsistence, forms a groat 
and important part of the past labour 
wdiicb has been necessary to enable 
present labour to be carried on. But 
I there is a difference, requiring parti- 
cular notice, between this and the other 
kinds of previous or preparatory labour. 
The miller, the reaper, the ploughman, 
the plough-maker, the waggoner and 
waggon-maker, even the sailor and 
Jihip-biiilder when employed, derive 
their remuneration from the ultimate 
product — the bread made from the corn 
on which they have severally operated, 
or supplied the instruments for ope- 
rating. The labour that produced the 
food which fed all these labourei’s, is as 
necessary to the ultimate result, the 
bread of the present harvest, as any of 
those other portions of labour ; hut is 
not, like them, remunerated from it. 
That previous labour has received its 
remuneration from tlxe previous food. 
In order to raise any product, there are 
needed labour, tools, and materials, and 
food to feed the labourers. But the 
tools and materials are of mi use except 
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for obtaining tlie product, or at least 
are to be applied to no other use, and 
tlie labour of their construction can be 
remunerated only from the product 
when obtained. The food, on the con- 
trary, is intrinsically useful, and is ap- 
plied to the direct use of feeding human 
beings. The labour expended in pro- 
ducing the food, and recompensed by 
it, needs not be remunerated over again 
Irom the produce of the subsequent 
labour which it lias fed If we suppose 
that the same body of labourers carried 
on a manufacture, and grew food to 
sustain themselves while doing it, they 
have had for their trouble the food and 
the manufactured article ; hut if they 
also grew the npiterial and made the 
tools, they have had nothing for that 
trouble but the manufactured article 
alone. 

The claim to remuneration founded 
on the possession of food, available for 
tbe maintenance of labourers, is of an- 
other kind ; remuneration for abstinence, 
not for labour. If a person has a store 
of food, ho has it in liis power to con- 
sume it himself in idleness, or in feed- 
ing others to attend on him, or to light 
for him, or to sing or dance for him. 
If, instead of these things, he gnes it 
to productive labouiors to support them 
dming their woik, he can, and natur- 
ally will, claim a remuneiation fiom the 
produce. He will not be content with 
simple repayment; if he icccives merely 
that, he is only in the same situation 
as at first, and has derived no advan- 
tage from delaying to apply his savings 
to his own benelit or pleasure. He will 
look for some equivalent for this for- 
bearance ; he will expect his advance 
of food to come back to him with an 
increase, called in the language of busi- 
ness, a profit ; and the hope of this 
profit will generally have been a part of 
the indiicGinent wdiicli made him accu- 
mulate a stock, by economizing in his 
own consumption ; or, at any rate, 
which made hint forego the application 
of it, when accumulated, to his personal 
ease or satisfaction. The food also 
wdiich maintained other w*orkmen wdiile 
producing the tools or mateiials, must 
have been provided in advance by some 
onej and he, too, must have his profit 
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from the ultimate picduct; but there 
is this difference, that here the ultimate 
product has to supply not only ^the 
profit, hut also the remuneration of the 
labour. The tool-maker (say, for in- 
stance, the plough-maker) does not in- 
deed usually wait foiTiis payment until 
the harvest is reaped , the fanner ad- 
vances it to him, and steps into his 
place by becoming the owmer of the 
plough. Nevertheless, it is from the 
harvest that the payment is to come , 
since the farmer would not undertake 
this outlay unless ho expected that the 
harvest wmcld lepay him, and with a 
profit too on this fresh advance ; that 
is, unless the harvest would yield, bsa 
sides the remuneiation of the farm 
labourers (and a profit for ad^aincing 
it), a sufficient residue to remunerate 
the plough-maker’s labourers, give the 
plough-maker a profit, and a profit to 
the farmer on both, 

§ 3. Erom these considerations it ap- 
pears, that in an enumeration and clas- 
sification of the kinds of industry wdiich 
are intended for the indirect or remoti* 
furtherance of other productive labour, 
wo need not include tbe labour cf pro:: 
ducing subsistence or other popcssai ies? 
of lile to he consumed by productive 
laboiireis; for the main end and pur- 
pose of this labour is the subsistence 
Itself, and though the possession of a 
store of It enables other work to bo done, 
this is but an incidental consequence. 
The remaining modes in w’hich labour is 
indirectly instnmiental to production, 
may be arranged under five heeds. 

Eirst: Labour employed in prodiucing 
materials, on which industry is to he 
afterwards employed. This is, in many 
cases, a labour of mere appropiiation ; 
extractive industry, a.s it has boon a^itly 
named by 1\I. Huiioyer. The labour of 
the miner, for example, consists of ojio- 
rations for digging out of the eauli 
substances convertible by industry into 
various articles fitted for human use. 
Extractive indusky, however, is not 
confined to the extraction of materials. 
Coal, for instance, is employed, not 
only in the processes of industry, but in 
directly warming human beings, hen 
soused, it is not-a material o' prodne 
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tiDii, Imt is itself tlie nlliinatc product 
So, also, in the case of a mine of pre- 
cioiv^ stones. These are to some small 
extent employed in the productiyc arts, 
as diamontls hy the glass-cutter, emery 
and corundum for polishing, hut their 
principal destination, that of ornament, 
is a direct nse ; though they commonly 
require, before being soused, some pro- 
cess of manufacture, which may per- 
haps warrant our regarding them as 
inatiu'ials i?i!(‘iaUic ores of all sorts are 
materials meudy, 

I aider the head, xu'oduction of mate- 
rials, we n 'll si include the industry of 
ilic wood-cutter, when employed in 
cutting and prepaiing timber for build- 
ing. or wood for the piirpo.''CS of the 
caipcnlci’s or any other art. In the 
forests of America, Norway, (iermanjq 
the P}rencc.s and Alps, tins sort of 
labour is laigely empkned on trees of 
spontaneous growth, tn other cases, 
we must add to the labour of the wood- 
cutter that of the planter and culti- 
vator. 

(Inder tin' same head are also com- 
prised the labours of the agriculturists 
in glowing llax, henip, cotton, feeding 
silk-worms, raising ibod for cattle, pro- 
dm ing hark, dye-stuffs, some oleaginous 
plants, and many other ^things only 
use! Ill because required in other de- 
partments of industry. So^ too, the 
iahoiir of the hunter, as lar as his 
object is furs or feathers ; of the shep- 
herd and the catilo-hreeclGr, in respect 
oi' wool, hides, horn, bristles, horse-hair, 
and the like The things u-ed as 
imiierials in some process or other of 
xnamdaetiire are of a most iniscol- 
luiic^ius character, drawn from almost 
CM vy quarter of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms And besides 
ibis, the lini.slied products of many 
branches of industry are the materials 
of udh rs, 'Ilie thread produced by 
the spinner is applied to hardly any 
use except as material for the weaver. 
Even the product of the loom is uliielly 
used as material for the fabricators of 
nriielos of dress or furniture, or of 
firrther instruments of productive in- 
chwliy, as in the case oft ho snilmakei*. 
Tlic curuer and tuinior find their 
whole occupation in" converting raw 


material into what may he termed 
prepared material. In strictness of 
speech, almost all food, as it comes 
from the hands of the agi icnlturist, is 
nothing more than material for the 
occupation of the baker or the cook. 

§ 4. The second kind of indirect 
labour is that employed in making 
tools or implements for the assistance 
of labour I use these teiins in their 
most comprehensive sense, embracing 
all pci in a lien fc instruments or helps to 
production, from a flint and steel for 
striking a light, to a steam ship, or 
the most complex apparatus of manu- 
facturing machinery. There may he 
some hesitation where draw the line 
between implements and materials; 
and some things used in production 
(such as fuel) would scarcely in com- 
mon language he called by either name, 
popular pliiaseology being shaped out 
by a different class of necessities from 
those of scientific exposition. To 
avoid a multiplication of classes and 
denominations answering to distinc- 
tions of no scientific importance, poli- 
tical economists gGiicrally include all 
things which are used as immediate 
means of production (the means which 
arc not immediate will he considered 
picsi'Titly) cither in the class of imple- 
ments or in that of materials. Per- 
haps the line is most usually and most 
conveniently drawn, by considering as 
a material every instrument of produc- 
tion which can only he used once, being 
destroyed (at least as an instrument 
for the purpose in hand) by a single 
employment. Thus fuel, once burnt, 
cannot be again used as fuel; what 
can he so used is only any portion 
which has remained un burnt the first 
time And not only it cannot be used 
wuthout being consumed, but it is only 
useful by being consumed ; for it' no 
art of the fuel were destroyed, no 
eat would he generated. A fleece, 
again, is destroyed as a fleece by being 
spun into thread ; and the thread can- 
not he used as tlnead when woven 
into cloth. But an axe is not de- 
stroyed as an axe by cutting down a 
tree : it may he used afterwards to 
cut down a hundred or a thousand 
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more ; and thoiigli cletoiiorated in 
some .small degree by eacdi use, it does 
not do its \mk by being deteriorated, 
as the coal and the flcete do theirs by 
being destroyed ; on the contrary, it is 
tliG better iiistiMmcnt the better it le- 
gists deterioration There are some 
tln'ngs, lightly chis.sed as materials, 
^^hich maybe used as such a second 
and a third lime, but not ^sliile the 
product to ^rhicb lliey at hrsi contri- 
l)nted remains in existence. The iron 
V. I'iJi formed a tank or a set of pipes 
may he melted to form a plough or a 
eleam-engino ; the stones with which 
a house was huilt may he used after it 
is pidled down, to laiild another. But 
this cannot he clone Vvdiilo the original 
product subsists ; their function as 
n.aterials is suspended, until the ex- 
haustion of the hrst use Not so with, 
the things cl as.se d as implements , they 
may be used repeatedly for fre.sh work, 
until the time, sometimes very distant, 
at vhich they are worn out, while the 
woik already done by them may sub- 
sist uniinpaircd, and when it poii.shcs, 
cloe.s .so by its own laws, or by casual- 
ties ofils own 

The only practical didercnce of imicli 
importance arisiug from the distinction 
between nial dials and implements, is 
one wdiieli lias attracted our attention 
in another case Since materials 'are 
destroyed as such h}" being once used, 
the ■whole of tlie labour re.']uired for 
their production, as well a.s the absti- 
nence of the person who supplied the 
means of carrying it on, inusi be 
remunerated from the fruit, s of that 

* The able and fiiendly reviewer of iLio 
treatise m tbo Edinburgh lleview (October 
1 8 tS) conceives the di-^tinction betv/oen ma- 
terials and implements rather ddlerently * 
proposing to consider as materials “ all the 
things ivlnch, alter having undeigon'' ihe 
change implied in production, are Ihcni- 
sclves matter of evchangc,” and as imple- 
ments (or instruments) “the things which 
are employed in producing that change, but 
do not themsch es become pai't of the e\- 
changeable result.” According to these 
definitions, the fuel consumed m a manufac- 
tory would be considciod, not as a material, 
but a«! an instrument. This use of the terms 
accords better fhan that proposed m the 
text, with the primitive physical meaning of 
the word “ material but the distinction on 
which it is grounded is one almost irrelevant 
to political economy. 
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single use. ImplcmcTits, on the con 
trary, being susceptible of repeated 
employment, the whole of Iho products 
which they are instiumeixtal in bring- 
ing into existexico are a fund which 
can he diawn upon to rcrauiiciate the 
labour of their construction, and tlio 
abstinence of those by whose acciinni- 
latioiis that labour was supported, it 
is enough if each product contribulos 
a fraction, commonly an insignilieaiit 
one, toivards the remuneration of that 
labour and abstinence, or towards in- 
demnifying the imniediate producer for 
advancing thjit remnneration to the 
person wdio produced the tools. 

§ 5 Thirdly • Besides materials 
for indnsrry to employ itself on, and 
implements to aid it, provision must he 
made to prevent its opeiatiuns from 
being distuibcd and its products in* 
jured, cither by ilie destroying agencies 
of nature, or by the violence or rapa- 
city of men This gives rise to an- 
oilier mode in which lahour not 
employed direcily about the pioduct 
itself, is inslriiinenial to its production ; 
nainelv, wdien employed foi the proteC' 
ttoii oi industry h'uch is the ob]eci of 
all huIlJing.s for indnshial piu'po.sos, 
ail manulaeiojiv w alehouses, docks, 
giaiiario!-, barns, farm-buiidings de- 
voted to cattlo, or to the operations of 
agriculhual i.ihour. I exclude tliose 
in Tsdiich the labourers live, or which 
aie destined for their personal accom* 
modation . these, like their food, f-upply 
octual grants, and must bo counted in 
tlic remuneration of tlieir lalionr. 
There arc many nivjdc.s in which labour 
is still more directly applied to the 
piotcction of productive operations, 
flhe heidsman has little other occupa 
tion than to protect the cattle from 
liiinii the po.sitive agencies concerned 
in the rcalir.ation of the jnodiict, go on 
nearly of ihemsclves 1 have already 
laentioiied the lahour of die hedger and 
ditcher, of the hulidiw of avails or dykes. 
To these must be added that of the 
soldier, the policeman, and the judge. 
These fhnctionancs are not indeed 
employed exclusively in the protection 
of industry, noi does their pajmient 
constitute, to the- individual prodiieer, 
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a p.irt of the expenses of production. 
P.ut they are paid from the taxes, 
’which are derived from the produce of 
industry; and in any tolerably go- 
verned country they render to its 
operations a service far more than 
equivalent to the cost. To society at 
largp they are therefore pait of the 
expenses of production: and if the 
returns to pi eduction were not suf- 
iicient to maintain tlie^c lahouieis in 
addition to all the otlieis required, 
production, at least in that foini and 
nianner, could not take place I’c- 
sides, if the protection which the 
government aflbrds to the operations of 
industry were not alToided, the pio- 
diu'crs would he under a necessity of 
either withdi awing a largo share of 
their time and labour lioni production, 
to employ it in defence, or of engaging 
armed men to defend them ; airwhich 
labour, in that case, must he directly 
leiuunerated from the produce, and 
things which could not pay for this 
additional labour, would not be pro- 
duced Under tlie present anange- 
ments, the product pays its quota to- 
wards the same protection, and not- 
withstanding the waste and prodigality 
incident to government exqiencliture, 
obtains it of better quality at a much 
smaller cost. 

§ 6. Fourthly: There is a very 
P'cat amount of labour employed, not 
in bringing the product into existence, 
but in renclciing it, vlien in existence, 
accessible to tliose for ’^vliose use it is 
intended. Jdany imjiortant classes of 
labourers find their sole employment in 
spme function of this kind. There is 
first the whole class of ca,rriers, by 
land or wmter • muleteers, -waggoners, 
bargemen, sailors, wharfmen, coal- 
neavers, porteis, railway establish- 
ments, and the like. Kext, there are 
the constiuctors of all the implements 
of transport ; ships, barges, carts, loco- 
motives, &c , to which must be added 
roads, canals, and railways. Eoads 
are sometimes made by the govern- 
ment, and opened gratuitously to the 
public ; but the labour of making them 
IS not the less paid for from the pro- 
duce. Each producer, in paying his 


quota of the taxes levied generally felt 
the construction of roads, pays lor the 
use of tliose which conduce to his con- 
venience ; and if made with any toler- 
able judgment, they increase the re- 
turns to Ills industry hy far moie than 
an equivalent amount. 

Another numerous class of lahourers 
employed in rendering the things pro- 
duced accessible to their intended con- 
sniueis, is the class of dcaleis and 
traders, or, as they may he termed, 
distributors, Thoie ’v\ould bo agieat 
-waste of time and trouble, and an in 
convenience often amounting to Im- 
practicability, if consumers could only 
obtain tlie articles they want by treat- 
ing directly with the -produceis. Both 
piodiicers and consumers aie too much 
scattered, and the latter often at too 
great a distance irom the former. To 
diminish this loss of time and labour, 
the contrivance of laiis and markets 
was early had recourse to, where con- 
sumcis and producers might periodi- 
cally meet, vithout any mtermediate 
agency and this plan answers tol(*r 
ably well for many articles, especially 
agiicultural produce, agrieultmists 
having at some seasons a certain quan 
tity ot S2)arc time on their hands. But 
even in this ease, attendance is often 
very trouhlcsoine and inconvenient to 
buyers who have other occupations, 
and do not live in the immediate 
vicinity ; wdiilo, for all articles the pro- 
duction of which lequircs continuous 
attention from the producers, these 
periodical maikets must be hold at 
such consideiahle intervals, and the 
wants of the consumers must either be 
piwided fer so long beforehand, oi 
must remain so long unsiipplied, that 
even bc'brc the resources of society 
admitted of the establishment of shops, 
the supply of these wants fell univer- 
sally into the hands of itinerant 
dealers , the pedlar, wdio might appear 
once a month, being proferied to the 
liiir, whicli only returned once or twice 
a year. In country districts, remote 
from towns or large villages, the in- 
dustry of the pedlar is not yet -wdiolly 
superseded. But a dealer who has a 
fixed abode and fixed customers is so 
much more to be depended on, that 
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ctmsiimers prefer resorting to Lim if lie 
is conveniently accessible ; and dealers 
therelore llnd their advantage in esta- 
blishing themselves in every locality 
vhcro there are suflicient consumers 
near at hand to alibi d them a remuno- 
lution. 

In many cases the producers and 
dealers aie the same persons, at least 
as to the owncisliip ot the lunds and 
the contiol of the opciations The 
tailor, the slioeinnker, the baker, and 
many otlicr tradesmen, aie the pro- 
ducers ol the ai tides they deal in, so 
iar as icgauls the last stage in the 
prodiudiuii. This union, however, of 
the limctiims of inaniifactmcr and re- 
tailer, is only cxpc^Iient when the aiticle 
can advantageously be made at or near 
tl'C place convenient for ictaihng it, 
and is, besides, manu'actuied and sold 
in small paicels. AMieii things have 
to be hi ought from a distance, the 
same person cannot cfiectnally superin- 
tend both the making and the ictailing 
of tliem . when they aie best and most 
cheaply made on a large scale, a single 
manufactory reqniics so many local 
clianncls to cany olf its supply, that 
the retailing is most conveniently dele- 
gated to other agency * and even shoos 
and coats, when they aie to be furnished 
in large quantities at once, as for the 
supply of a regiment or of a workhouse, 
are usually obtained not diiectly fiora 
tlio pioducers, but IVom intcimediato 
dt'alers, vhc make it their business to 
ascci tain fi om v hat pioducers they can 
be obtained best and cheapest. Even 
when thing‘5 aic destined to be at last 
sold by ri’tail, convenience soon creates 
a class of wholesale dealeis bVhen 
products and tiaiisaetioiiS have niiilti- 
p’iiecl beyond a ceitaiu point; when 
one manufactory siqqhies many sliops, 
and one shop has often to obtain goods 
fr m many dilTeient manufactones, the 
loss of time and trouble both to the 
manufacturers and to the letailers by 
treating directly with one another, 
makes it nioio convenient to them to 
treat with a smaller number of great 
dealers or merchants, who only buy to 
sell again, collecting good?, from the 
various producers, and distiibiiting 
them to the retailers, to be by them 
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further distributed among the con- 
sumers. Of these various elements is 
composed the Di&ti Ibuting CLi&s, whose 
agency is supplementary to that of tfse 
Producing Class: and the produce so 
distiibuted, or its price, is the source 
from which the distributors are remu- 
nerated for their exertions, and for the 
abstinence which enabled them to ad- 
vance the funds needful for the business 
of disiiibution. 

§ 7. We liavG now completed the 
emimeration of the modes in wliieh 
labour employed on cxtcinal nature is 
subservient to production But tliere 
is yet another mode of employing labour 
which conduces equally, though still 
moic remotely, to that end' this is, 
laliour of which the subject is human 
beings. Every human being has been 
hi ought up from infancy at the expense 
of much labour to some person or per- 
sons, and if tliis labour or part of it, 
had not been bestowed, the child would 
never have attained the age and 
strength which enable him to become 
a labourer in his tmn. To the com- 
munity at large, the labour and ex- 
pense of roaiing its infant population 
form a part of the outlay which is a 
condition of production, and which is 
to bo replaced with increase from the 
future produce of tlieir labour. By the 
individuals, this labour and expense are 
usually inclined from other motives 
than to obtain such ultimate return, 
and, for most purposes of political eco- 
nomy, need not be taken into account 
as expenses of production. But the 
technical or industrial education of the 
community; the labour employed in 
learning and in teaching the arts of 
production, in acquiiing and communi- 
cating skill in those arts ; this labour 
is rcalljq and in general solcdy, under- 
gone for the sake of the greater or more 
valuable produce thereby attained, and 
in order that a remuneration, equivalent 
or more than equivalent, may he reaped 
by the learner, besides an adequate le- 
muneration for the labour of the teacher, 
when a teacher has been employed. 

As the labour which confers produc- 
tive powers, whether of hand or of head, 
may be looked upon as part of the la 
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bom by wMcli society accomplisbes its I 
productive operations, or in other words, 
as part of what the produce costs to 
society, so too may the labour employed 
m keeping up productive powers; in 
preventing them fiom being destroyed 
or weakened by accident or disease. 
The labour of a physician or siiigeon, 
when made use ot by persons engaged 
in industiy,, must be regaided in the 
economy of society as a sacrifice in- 
curred, to preserve from perishing by 
death or iniirmit}" that poition ot the 
productive lesoiirces of society which is 
fixed in ihc lives and hodily or mental 
powers of its productive memheis. To 
the individuals, indeed, this forms hut 
a part, sometimes an nnpcrceptihlepart, 
ot the motives that induce them to sub- 
mit to medical treatment: it is not 
piincipally irom economical motives 
that persons have a hmh amputated, 
or endeavour to he cured of a fever, 
though when they do so, there is gene- 
rally sufficient inducement for it even 
on that score alone This is, therefore, 
one of the cases of labour and outlay 
which, though conducive to production, 
yet not hcijig incurred for that end, or 
for the sake of the returns arising fiom 
it, are out of the sphere of most of the 
general propositions which political eco- 
nomy has occasion to assert respecting 
pioductive labour, though, when so- 
ciety and not the individuals are con- 
sidered, this labour aud outlay must 
he regarded as part of the advance by 
which society eilects its pioductive ope- 
rations, and for vhich it is indemnified 
by the produce, 

§ 8, Another kind of labour, usually 
classed as mental, hut conducing to the 
ultimate product as directly, though 
not so inmiediatcly, as manual labour 
itself, is the labour of the invcnlms of 
industrial processes. I say, usually 
classed as nieulal, because in reality it 
is not exclusively so All human exer- 
tion is compounded of some mental and 
some bodily elements. The stupiidest 
hodman, who repeats from day to day 
the mechanical act of cliinhmg a ladder, 
performs a innetiun partly intellectual ; 
so much so, indeed, that the most in- 
telligent dog or elephant could not, 


probably, be taught to do it. Tha 
dullest human being, instructed heibiu- 
hand, is capable of turning a mill ; hut 
a horse cannot turn it without some- 
body to drive and watch him On the 
other hand, there is some hodily ingi’e- 
dient in the labour most purely mental, 
when it generates any external result. 
Nov ton could not have produced the 
Princijiia without the hodily exertion 
either of penmanship or of dictation ; 
and he iniLst have drawn many dia- 
grams, and ™tten out many calcula- 
tions and demonstrations, while he was 
preparing it in his mind. Inventors, 
besides the labour of their brains, gtme- 
rally go through much labour with their 
hands, in the models^ wiiich they con- 
struct and the experiments they have 
to make heforc their idea can realize 
itself successfully in act Whether 
mental, however, or hodily, their labour 
is a part of that by which the produc- 
tion is brought about. The labour of 
Watt in contiiving the steam-engine 
was as essential a part of production 
as that of the mechanics who build or 
the engineers who work the instru- 
ment ; and was undergone, no less than 
theirs, in the piospcct of a remuneration 
fi om the pi educe. The labour of inven- 
tion is often estimated and paid on the 
very same plan as that of execution. 
Tdany manulactnrers of ornamental 
goods have inventors in their employ- 
ment, who receive wages or salaiios for 
designing pnttern.s, exactly as others do 
for copying them. All this is strictly 
part of the labour of production ; as the 
labour of the author of a book is equally 
a part of its production with that of the 
printer and hinder. 

In a national, or universal point of 
view, the labour of the savant, or spe- 
culative thinker, is as much a part of 
production in the very narrowest sense, 
as that of the inventor of a practical 
art ; many such inventions having been 
the direct consequences of theoretic 
discoveries, and every extension of 
knowledge of tlie powers of nature 
being fruitful of applications to the 
pui’poscs of outward life. The electro- 
magnetic telegraph was the wonderh;! 
and most unexpected consequence of 
the experiments of CErsted and the 
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matlicmiitical investigations of Am- 
pere : and tlio modern art of naviga- 
tion is an unforeseen emanation from 
tlie purely speculative and apparently 
merely curious inquiry, by the niatlie- 
maiicians of Alexaiidiia, into the pro- 
perties of three emves formed by the 
intersection of a plane smface and a 
cone. No limit can be set to the im- 
portance, even in a purely productive 
and material point of view, of mere 
thought Inasmuch, liowever, as these 
mateiicil fruiis, though the result, arc 
seldom the diiect imrpnse of the pur- 
suits of savants, nor is Iheir remu- 
neration in general derived from the 
increased production -which may be 
caused incidentaii}^ and mostly after 
a long inlciTal, by their discoveries; 
this ultimate influence does not, for 
most of the purposes of political eco- 
nomy, require to be taken into con- 
sideration, and spccuiativc thinkers 
are generally classed as the producers 
only of the hooks, or other useable or 
saleable articles, -wliich directly ema- 
nate from them. But when (as in po- 
litical economy one should ahvays be 
prepared to do) wo shift our point of 
view, and consider not individual acts, 
and the motives by wliicli tliey arc 
determined, but national and universal 
results, intellectual speculation must 
bo looked upon as a most influciitiai 
part of the productive labour of society, 
and the portion of its resources em- 
ployed in carrying on and in remune- 
rating such lahour, as a higbly produc- 
tive part of its expenditure. 

§ 9 In the foregoing survey of the 
modes of employing labour in further- 
ance of production, I have made little 
use of the popular distinction of indus- 
tr}” into agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial. For, in truth, this 
division fulBls very hadl} the iiurposes 
0 * a classitication Many great branches 
of productive industry And no place in 
it, or not -svilhout much straining : for 
example (not to speak of hunters or 
fishers) the miner, the road-maker, and 
the sailor. The limit, too, between 
agricultural and nianufactniing indus- 
try cannot be precisely drawn. The 
miller, for instance, and the baker — 
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are they to be reckoned among agii- 
culturists, or among manufactuiors? 
Their occupationi is in its nature ma- 
nufacturing , the food has finally paitccf 
com])aiiy with the soil before it is 
handed over to them, this, how(‘\er, 
might he said with equal truth of the 
thresher, the winnower, the inakeis of 
butter and cheese; opci aliens always 
counted as agricultural, piobahly be- 
cause it is the custom for them to be 
performed by persons resident on the 
laim, and under the same superinten- 
dence as tillage. For many purposes, 
all these persons, the miller and baker 
inclusive, must he placed in the same * 
class with ploughmen and reapers. 
They are all concerned in producing 
food, and depend for their remuneration 
on the food produced when the one 
class abounds and nourishes, the others 
do so too; they form collectively the 
“agricultural interest,” they render 
hut one seivice to the community by 
their united labours, and are paid iioin 
one common source. Even the tillers 
of the soil, again, when the produce is 
not food, hut the matoiials oi what are 
coiinnonly termed manufactures, belong 
in many resp(}cts to tlie same divFion 
in the economy of society as manuiac- 
turers. The cotton-planter of Carolina, 
and the wool-grower of xUistralia, liave 
more inteicsts in common with the 
spinner and weaver than with the 
corn-grower. But, on the other hand, 
the industry which operates immedi- 
ately upon the soil has, as we shall see 
hereafter, some properties on which 
many important consequences depend, 
and which distinguish it from all the 
siibsecpient stages of production, whe- 
ther carried on by the same person or 
not ; from the industry of the thresher 
and -^^unnower, as much as from that of 
the cotton-spinner When I speak, 
therefore, of agiicnltural lahour, I shall 
generally mean this, and this exclu- 
sively, unless the contraiy is either 
stated or implied in the context The 
tenu manufacturing is too vague to be 
of much use when precision is required, 
and when I employ it, I wash to he un- 
dei stood as intending to speak popu- 
larly rather than scientifically. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OF UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. 


§ 1 Labour is indi^pensaLlo to pio- 
dnctioB, Lut has not always pioduction 
for its effect Tlieie is much labour, 
and of a high order of usefulness, of 
which production is not the object. 
Labour has accordingly been distin- 
guibhod into Productive and Unpro- 
ductive. There has been not a little 
controversy among* political economists 
on the question, what hinds of labour 
^liould be leputed to be unproductive; 
and they have not always perceived, 
that there A^as in reality no matter of 
fiu. t in dispute between them. 

Many wiiters have been unwdlling to 
class any labour as productive, unless 
its result is palpable in some mateiial 
olject, capable ol being transierred 
from one peison to another. Tliere are 
others (among vhom are jMr. M'Culloch 
and M. Say) who looking upon the 
word unproductive as a term of dis- 
paragement, remonstrate against im- 
posing it upon any lahonr vhich is 
regarded as useful — which produces a 
beneht or a pleasure woith the cost 
The labour of ohicers of government, 
of the army and navy, oi physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, musicians, dancers, 
actors, domestic servants, &c. when 
they leally accomplish what they are 
j\‘iid for, and aie not more numerous 
than is required for its peiformance, 
ought not, say these writers, to be 
“ stigmatized’’ as unproductive, an ex- 
pre.ssion which they appear to regard 
as .synonymous wdth wasteful or worth- 
less. But this seems to be a misunder- 
standing of the matter in dispute. Pro- 
duction not being the sole end of human 
existence, the term unproductive does 
not necessaiily imply any stigma ; nor 
was ever intended to do so in the pre- 
sent case. The question is one of mere 
language and classitication. Differ- 
ences of language, however, are by no 
means unimportant, even w'hen not 
grounded on dilferences of opinion ; for 
though either of tw o expressions may 


be consistent with the wdiole truth, the) 
generally tend to fix attention upon 
different parts of it, AVe must tliere- 
fore enter a little into the considera- 
tion of the various meanings which 
may attach to the words productive 
and unpioductivo when applied to 
labour 

In the first place, even in wdiat is 
called the production of material ob- 
jects, it must bo reu'-embered that wliat 
is produced is not the matter composing 
them. All the labour of all the human 
beings in the w’orld could not produce 
one particle of matter. To weave 
bioadclotli is but to re-arrange, in a 
peculiar manner, the particles of wmol ; 
to grow corn is only to put a portion of 
imitter called a seed, into a situation 
w’herc it can draw together particles of 
matter from the earth and air, to form 
the new combination called a plant. 
Though w’e cannot create matter, we 
can cause it to assume properties, by 
which, from having been useless to us, 
it becomes useful. MTiat wm produce, 
o» desire to produce, is alw ays, as M. 
Say rightly terms it, an utility La- 
bour IS not creative of objects, but of 
utilities. Neither, again, do w’e con- 
sume and destroy the objects them- 
bchcs ; the matter of which they were 
composed remains, more or less altered 
in form : what ha> really been consumed 
is only the qualities by wdiich they w'ere 
fitted for the purpose they have been 
applied to. It is, therefore, pertinently 
asked by M. Say and others — since, 
wdien w’c are said to produce objects, 
we only produce utility, why should not 
all labour which produces utility be 
accounted productive? Why refuse 
that title to the surgeon who sets a 
limb, the judge or legislator wdio con- 
fers security, and give it to the lapi- 
dary who cuts and polishes a diamond? 
Why deny it to the teacher from whom 
I learn an art by which I can gain my 
bread, and accord it to the confectioner 
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who uiikcs honboiis for the momentary 
pleasure of a sense of taste ? 

It is quite tme that all these kinds 
of labour are productive of utility ; and 
the question which now occupies ns 
could not have been a question at all, 
if the production of utility were enough 
to satisfy the notion which mankind 
have usually formed of pioductivo la- 
bour. Production, and productive, are 
of course ellij)tical expressions, involv- 
ing the idea of a something produced , 
but this something, in common ajipre- 
honsion, I conceive to be, not utility, 
but W'^ealth Productive labour means 
labour productive of wealth. We are 
recalled, therefore, to the question 
touched upon in our first chapter, what 
'Wealth is, and Atliether only material 
roducts, or all useful products, are to 
e included in it. 

§ 2. Now the utilities produced by 
labour are of three kinds. They are, 

First, utilities fixed and embodied in 
outward objects , by labour employed 
in investing external mateiial things 
with propel ties which render them ser- 
viceable to human beings This is the 
common case, and requires no illus- 
tration. 

Secondlj", utilities fixed and embodied 
in human beings ; the labour being in 
this case employed in conferring on 
human beings, qualities which rendfer 
them serviceable to themselves and 
others To this class belongs the la- 
bour of all concerned in education , not 
only schoolmasters, tutors, and profes- , 
sors, but governments, so fiir as they 
aim successfully at the improvement of 
the people ; moralists, and clcrg}Tnen, 
as 1‘ar us productive of benefit ; the 
labour of physicians, as lar as instru- 
mental in preserving life and physical 
or mental eificiency ; of the teachers of 
bodily exercises, and of the various 
trades, sciences, and arts, together with 
the labour of the learners in acquiring 
them ; and all labour bestov/ed by any 
persons, throughout life, in improving 
the knowledge or cultivating the bodily 
or mental faculties of themselves or 
others. 

Thirdl;y' and lastly, utilities not fixed 
or embodied in any object, but consist- 
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ing in a mere seivice rendered ; a plea- 
sure given, an inconvenience or a pain 
a\erted, dining a longer or a shorter 
time, but without leaving a pennanont 
acquisition in the improved qualities of 
anypeisonor thing; the labour being 
employed in producing an utility di- 
rectly, not (as in the two former cases) 
in fitting some other thing to afford an 
utility. Such, for example, is the la- 
bour of the musical performer, the actor, 
the public dcclaimcr or reciter, and the 
showman. Some good may no doubt 
be produced, and much more might be 
produced, beyond tlie moment, upon tlie 
feelings and disposition, or general state 
of enjoyment of the spectators ; or in- 
stead of good there may be harm ; hut 
neither the one nor the other is the 
cftect intended, is the result for which 
the exhibitor works and the spectator 
pays ; nothing hut the immediate plea- 
sure, Such, again, is the labour of the 
army and navy , they, at the best, pre- 
vent a country from being conquered, 
or from being injuicd or insulted, which 
is a ser\dce, hut in all other respects 
leave the country neither improved nor 
deteriorated. Such, too, is the labour 
of the legislator, the judge, the olticor 
of justice, and all other agents of go- 
vernment, ill their ordinary fimctioiis, 
apart from any inlluenoe they may 
exert on the impiovemcnt of the na- 
tional mind. The service which they 
render, is to maintain peace and secu- 
rity ; these compose the utility which 
they produce. It may appear to some, 
.that carriers, and merchants or dealeis, 
"should be placed in ibis same class, 
since tbeir labour does not add any 
properties to objects : but I reply tliat 
it docs ' it adds the property of being 
in the place where they arc wanted, 
instead of being in some other place 
which is a very useful property, and 
the utility it confers is embodied in the 
things themselves, which now actually 
are in the place wheie they are re- 
quired for use, and in consequence of 
that increased utility could be sold at 
an increased price, proportioned to the 
labour expended in conferring it. This 
labour, therefore, does not holong to the 
third class, hut to the first. 
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§ 3. Wc Imve now to consider which 
of those tliice classes of labour should 
be accounted productive of wealth, since 
that is what the term productive, when 
used by itself, must he understood to 
impoi’t. Utilities of the third class, 
consisting in pleasures which only exist 
while being enjoyed, and services which 
only exist while being performed, can- 
not he spoken of as wealth, except hy 
an acknowledged meta-phor. It is es- 
sential to the idea of wealth to he sus- 
ccpUble of accumulation : things which 
cannot, after being produced, be kept 
for some time helbre being used, are 
never, I think, regarded as wealth, 
since however much of them may he 
produced and enjoyed, the person hene- 
lited by them is no richer, is nowise 
improved in circumstances But tlicie 
is not so distinct and positive a Auola- 
tion of usage in consideiing as wealth 
any product which is both useful and 
Buscepliblo of accnmnlation. The skill, 
and tlie energy and perseverance, of 
the artisans of a country, arc reckoned 
pari of its "wcaUh, no less than their 
tools and machinery.''* According to 
this definition, rvo should regard all 
khouv as productive which is employed 
* Some autlioriUes look upon it as an essen- 
lial element in the idea of wealth, that it 
should be capable not solelj' ot being accu- 
muLited, but of being transterred, and inas- 
much as the valiiable qui.hties, and even 
the pioductue citp«cities, ot a human being 
cannot be detached fiom him and passed to 
some one oKc, they deny to these the appel- 
lation of wealth, and to the labour expended 
in acquiring them the name of producti\e 
labour. It seems to me, liowever, that the 
felviii of an artisan (for mstanco) being both 
adesiiable possession and one of a ceitain 
dui ability (not to say productive even of 
niatonal iveallh), there* is no better reason for 
refusing to it the title of wealth because it is 
attiiched to a man, than to a coalpit ora 
mauulactorv becau'-e they are attaclied to a 
place. Be.cdes, if the skill itself cannot be 
parted with to a purchaser, the of it may; 

it itcaiviotbo sold it can be lured, and it 
may be, and i*!, Suld outright in all countries 
Viio-.e laws pormii, that the uian Iinnsolf 
shaildbe.'OM along vitli it. Its defect of 
1 1 auKibi’ability docs not result from a natural, 
but fiani a legal and ri oral obstacle. 

The human being iumselt (as formerly 
ob'jervcil) I do n<>t class <is 'wealth. He is 
tile purpose for which iteaHh exists. But 
Ills acquired capacities which exist (»nly as 
moans, and have been called into existence 
by labour, fall rigidly, as it seems to me, 
vilhm tiiat designation. 


in creating permanent utilities, wli©- 
tlier embodied in human beings, or in 
any other animate or inanimate objects. 
This nomenclature I have, in a former 
publication, f recommended as the most 
conducive to the ends of classification ; 

I and I am still of that opinion. 

But in applying the term wealth to 
the industrial capacities of human be- 
ings, there seems always, in popular 
apprehension, to be a tacit reference to 
material products. The skill of an 
artisan is accounted wealth, only as 
being the means of acquiring wealth in 
a material sense; and any qualities 
not tending visibly to that object are 
scarcely so regarded at all. A country 
would hardly be said to be richer, ex- 
cept by a metapho?, however precious 
a possession it might liave in tlie 
genius, the virtues, or the accomplish- 
ments of its inhabitants , unless indeed 
these wci’e looked upon as maikotable 
articles, by which it could attract the 
material wealth of other countries, as 
ihe Greeks of old, and several modern 
nations have done. While, therefore, 
I should piefer, v'crc I coustructing a 
new technical language, to make the 
distinction turn upon the permanence 
rather than upon the matciiality of the 
product, yet vhoii employing terms 
wliich common linage has taken com- 
plete possession of, it seems advisablo 
^ to employ them as to do tho least 
liossible violence to usage, hince any 
inqirovement in terminology obtained 
by straining the received meaning of a 
popular phras(‘, is generally purchased 
beyond its value, by the obscurity 
arising from the conflict between now 
and old ussc iations. 

I shall, therefore, in this treatise, 
when speaking of wealth, understand 
by it only vliat is called material 
wealth, and by productive labour only 
tliose kinds of ext I'lluii which produce 
utilities embo<hi-d in mutoiial objects. 
Brt in limiting myself to this sense of 
the word, I moon to avail myself of the 
lull extent of that restricted accepta- 
tion, and I shall not refuse tlio appella- 
tion productive, to labour which }ieids 

i JJffsaj/s on some TJnsetflod QifebHons of 
Political HaonoM^. Essay 111. On the words 
Procuctive and Unprotluelive. 
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no maten*al product as its direct result, 
pio\dded that an increase of material 
products is its ultimate consequence, 
i'll us, lahour expended in the acqui- 
sition of manid actiiring skill, I class as 
productive, not in virtue of the skill 
itself, but of the manufactured products 
created by the skill, and to the creation 
of which the labour of learning the 
trade is essentially conducive. The 
labour of officers of government in 
affording the pi o lection which, afforded 
in some manner or other, is indispen- 
sable to the piosperity of industry, must 
be classed as pioductive even of mate- 
rial wealth, because without it, mate- 
rial wealth, in anjdliing like its pre- 
sent abundance, could not exist. Such 
labour may be snid to be productive 
indirectly or mediately, in opposition 
to the labour of the ploughman and the 
cottoii-spimier, wdiich are productive 
immediately. They are all alike in 
tliis, that they leave the coiiiinunity 
richer in material products than they 
found it ; they increase, or tend to in- 
crease, material wealth. 

§ 4. By Unproductive Labour, on 
the contrary, will be midersiood labour 
which docs not terminate in the ci ca- 
tion of material wealth ; which, how- 
ever largely or successfully practised, 
does not render the community, and the 
world at large, richer in material pro- 
diicts, but poorer by all that is con- 
sumed by the labourers while so cni- 
plo} cd. 

All labour is, in the language of 
political economy, unproductive, which 
ends in immediate enjoyment, without 
any increase of the accumulated stock 
o± permanent means of enjoyment. 
And all labour, according to our pre- 
sent definition, must bo classed as un- 
piodiictive, wdiicli terminates in a per- 
iiiaiieiit bencMt, however important, 
provided that an increase of material 
products forms no part of that benefit. 
The labour of saving a irieiid’s life is 
not productive, unless the fiiond is a 
productive labourer, and produces more 
than lie consumes. To a religious per- 
son the saving of a soul must appear a 
far more important service than the 
saving of a life ; but Im will not there- 
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fore call a missionary or a"clergyman 
productive laboiiiers, unless they teach, 
as the South Sea Missionaries have in 
some cases done, the arts of civilizalmn 
in addition to the doctrines of their 
religion It is, on the contrary, evi- 
dent that the gi eater number of mis- 
sionaries or clergymen a nation main- 
tains, the loss it lias to expend on other 
things ; while the more it expends 
judiciously in keeping agriculturists 
and manufacturers at work, the more it 
will have for every other puiqiose. By 
the former it diminiches, aetens pari- 
its stock of raaleiial products ; by 
the latter, it increases ilicin. 

Unproductive may be as useful as pro- 
ductive labour ; it may be more useful, 
even in point of permanent advantage ; 
or its use may consist tally in pleasur- 
able sensation, wdiicli when gone leaves 
no trace ; or it may not afford even 
this, but may bo absolute wuisto. In 
any case society or nianldiid grow no 
richer by it, but pooier Ail material 
piodiicts consumed by any one wdiiie ho 
prcKluces nothing, are so much sub- 
tra^.ed, for the time, from the material 
2 nt)dticts wffiich society wmuld other- 
wise have possessed. But though 
society gruw'S no riclier by unproduc- 
tive labour, the individual may. An 
unproductive labourer may receive for 
liis labour, from those wiio derive 
pleasure or benefit from it, a leinuuera 
lion wdiich may be to him a coiisideia- 
ble source of wealth ; hut his gain is 
balanced by their loss ; they may 
have received a full equivalent for 
their expeinliture, but they are so 
iimch poorer by it. When a tailor 
makes a coat and sells it, there is a 
transfer of the piice iron i the ciislomer 
to the tailor, and a coat besides wduch 
did not previously exist ; but what is 
gained hy an actor is a mere transfer 
from the spoctuior's funds to his, leav- 
ing no aiLide ol w'cailh for tlie specta- 
tor’s invlemiiihcation. Thus the cuin- 
mimity criiceti vely gains nothing by 
the actor's labour; audit loses, oi hi& 
receipts, all that portion which he con- 
sumes, retaining only that wdiich ho 
lays by. A community, howmver, may 
add to its w^eallh by unproduclivo 
labour, at the expense of other com* 
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niunities, as an iiulividuai may at the 
expense of other individuals. The 
gains of Italian opera singers, German 
governesses, French ballet dancers, 
&c., are a source of wealth, as far as 
they go, to their respective countries, 
if they return thither The potty 
states of Gicece, especially the ludur 
and more backward of those states, 
were nurseries of soldieis, who hiiecl 
themselves to the princes and satraps 
of the East to cairy on useless and de- 
structive wars, and retmned with their 
savings to pass their declining years in 
their own countiy: these were unpio- 
dnetive iabouiers, and tlie pay-tney 
received, together with the plunder they 
took, was an outlay without return to 
the coimtiies which furnished it; but, 
though no gain to the world, it was a 
gain to Greece. At a later period the 
same country and its colonies supplied 
the Roman empire with another class 
of adventurers, who, undcu- the name of 
philosoidiers or of ihctoiicians, taught 
to the youth of the higher classes what 
were esteemed the most valuable ac- 
complislinients : these wcie mainly 
unproductive kbourcis, hut their ample 
recompense was a source of wealth to 
their own conntiy. In none of these 
cases was there any accession of 
wealth to the world. The services of 
the labourei s, if useful, weie obtained 
at a saciitico to the woild of a portion 
of material wealth ; if useless, all that 
these labourei s consumed was, to the 
world, uaste. 

To be Masted, hoM*ever, is a liability 
not confined to improductiie* labour. 
rroduciivG labour may e<]uaily be 
wasted if more of it is expended than 
really conduces to production. If de- 
fect of skill in labourers, or of judgment 
in those who' direct them, causes a 
misapplicalion of pioductive industry; 
if a farmer pensists in })buglnng with 
three horses and two men, when ex- 
perience has shown tliat two horses 
and one man are suflicient, the sur- 
plus labour, though employed for pur- 
poses of production, is vmsted. If a 
new process is adopted mIucIi proves 
no better, or not so good as those before 
in use, the labour expendot.! in perfect- 
ing the invention and in carrying it 


into practice, though employed for a 
productive purpose, is vuisted. Iho- 
ductive labour may render a nation 
poorer, if the M’ealth it produces, tliat 
is, the increase it makes in the stock 
of useful or agree.ahlo things, he of a 
kind not inimedi itely wanted: as 
M’hen a commodity is imsaleahlo, be- 
cause produced in a qimntity beyond 
the present demand . or mIicu specula- 
tors build docks and warehouses before 
there is any trade, Tlie bankrupt 
states of Noith America, with their 
premature railways and canals, have 
made this kind of mistake , and it 
M^as for some time doubtful whether 
England, in the disproportionate de- 
velopment of railway entci prise, had 
not, in some degree, followed the 
example. Labour sunk in expectation 
of a distant letiirn, vdicn tlio great 
exigencies or limited resources of the 
community lequiie that the return be 
lapid, may leave the country not only 
pooler in the nicamvhile, by all which 
those hihourors consume, hut less rich 
even ulliiiiately than if immediate ro- 
tunis had been sought in tlie fiiNt 
instance, and euicipiises for distant 
piolit postponed. 

§ 5. The distinction of Productive 
and Unpioductive is applicable to con- 
snmiftion as well as to labour. All the 
iiicmbers of the community arc not 
labourers, but all are consuineis, and 
consume cither unproduotively or pro- 
ductively \\lioever contiibutcs no- 
thing dircclly or indirectly to produc- 
tion, is an unproductive consumer. 
The only productive consumers arc 
productive labourers ; the labour of 
direction being of com so included, as 
well as that of execution. But iho 
consumption even of productive labour 
ers is not all of it productive consump- 
tion. There is unproductive consump- 
tion by produ-clive consumers. '\\lKit 
they consume in ki^eping up or im- 
pro^'ing their health, stiength, and 
capacities of work, or in rearing other 
productive labourers to succeed tliom, 
is productive consumption. But con- 
sumption on pleasures or luxuries, 
wlieiher by tlio idle or by tlie indiis- 
tiious, since rcaluction is neither its 
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object nor is in any way advanced by 
It, must be reckoned unproductive : 
vitb a reservation perhaps of a ceidain 
quantum of enjoyment wliicli may bo 
classed among necessaries, since any- 
thing short of it would not be consistent 
with the greatest elnciency of labour. 
That alone is productive consumption, 
which goes to maintain and increase 
the productive powers of the commu- 
nity , either those residing in its soil, 
in its materials, in the number and 
etHcienoy of its instruments of produc- 
tion, or in its people. 

There are numerous products which 
may ho said not to admit of being con- 
sumed otherwise than unproductively. 
The annual consumption of gold lace, 
pine apples, or cliampagno, must bo 
reckoned unproductive, since rinese 
things give no assistance to produc- 
tion, nor any support to life or strength, 
blit what would equally he given by 
tilings much less costly. Hence it 
might he supposed that the labour em- 
loyed in producing them ought not to 
0 regarded as productive, in the sense 
in which the term is understood by 
political economists. I grant that no 
labour tends to the permanent enrich- 
ment of society, which is employed in 
producing things for the use of unpro- 
ductive consumers The tailor who 
makes a coat for a man who produces 
nothing, is a productive labourer ; but 
in a few weeks or months the coat is 
worn out, v/hile the wearer has not I 
produced anything to replace it, and | 
the community is then no richer by the 
labour of the tailor, than if the same 
sum had been paid for a stall at the 
opera. Nevertheless, society has been 
richer by the labour while the coat 
lasted, that is, until society, through 
one of its unproductive members, chose 
to consume the produce of the lahour 
unproductivoly. The case of the gold 
lace or the pine apple is no further 
different, than that they are still fur- 
ther removed than the coat from the 
character of necessaries. These things 
also are wealth until they have been 
consumed. 

§ 6.^ We see, however, by this, that 
there is a distinctioB, more important 


to the wealth of a community t)ian 
even that between productive and im- 
prodnetive labour , the distinction, 
namely, between labour for tlie supply 
of productive, and for the supply of 
im^iroductive, consumption ; between 
labour employed in keeping up or iii 
adding to tba productiv^e resources of 
tbe country, and that which is em- 
ployed otherwise. Of the produce of 
the country, a part only is destined to 
be consumed productively ; the re- 
mainder sni)phes the unproductive con- 
smnption of producers, and the entire 
consumption of the unproductive classes. 
Suppose that the proportion of the 
annual produce applied to the first pur- 
pose amounts to half; then one-half 
the productive labourers of the country 
are all that are employed in the opera- 
tions on which the permanent wealth 
of the country depends. The othci 
half are occupied from year to year and 
from generation to generation in pro- 
ducing things which are consumed and 
disappear vdthout return; and what- 
ever this half consume is as completely 
lost, as to any permanent effect on the 
national resources, as if it were con- 
sumed unproductively. Suppose that 
tins second half of the labouring popu- 
lation ceased to work, and that the 
government or their parishes main- 
tained thorn in idleness for a whole 
year : the first half would suffice to 
produce, as they had done before, their 
own necessaries and the necessaries of 
the second half, and to keep the stock 
of materials and implements undi- 
minished : the unproductive classes, 
indeed, would he either starved or 
obliged' to produce their own subsist- 
ence, and the whole community would 
he reduced during a year to hare neces- 
saries; but the sources of production 
would he unimpaired, and the next 
year there would not necessarily be a 
smaller produce than if no such inten^al 
of inactivity had occurred; while if 
the case had been reversed, if the first 
half of the labourers had suspended 
their accustomed occupations, and the 
second half had continued theirs, the 
country at the end of the twelvemonth 
would have been entirely impovorished. 

It would be a gi'eat erior to regret 
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tlie large proportion of tlie animal pro- 
duce, Vtliicli in an opulent country goes 
TO supply unprofluctivo consunijiiion 
H would be to lament tliat the com- 
munity has so lunch to spere from its 
necessities, for its pleasures and for all 
higher uses. This portion of the pro- 
duce is the fund from which all the 
wants of the community, other than 
that of mere living, are provided for ; 
the measure of its means of enjoyment, 
and of its power of accomplishing all 
prrporscs not productive. That so gTcat 


a surplus should be available for such 
purposes, and that it should he applied 
to them, can only be a subject of con- 
gi'atulation. The things to he re- 
gretted, and which are not incapable of 
being remedied, are the prodigious 
inequality with which this surplus is 
distributed, the little worth of the ob- 
jects to which the greater part of it is 
devoted, and the large share which fulls 
to the lot of persons who render no 
equivalent service in return. 


CHAPTEE lY. 
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§ t. Tt has been seen in the pre- 
ceding chapters that besides the pii- 
niary and univeisal requisites of pro- 
duction, labour and natural agents, 
there is another requisite without which 
no produciivo operations beyond Iho 
rude and scanty beginnings of primitive 
industry, are possible : namely, a stock, 
previously accumulated, of the products 
of former labour. This accumulated 
stock of the produce of labour is termed 
Capital. Tlio^ function of Capital in 
production, it is of the utmost import- 
ance thoroughly to understand, since 
a number of the erroneous notions Vvdth 
which our subject is infested, odginate 
in an imperfect and confused appre- 
hension of this point. 

Capital, by persons wholly unused 
to reflect on the subject, is supposed to 
be synonymous with money. To ex- 
pose this misapprehension, vrould be to 
repeat what has been said in the intro- 
ductory chapter. Money is no more 
sjuionymous with capital than it is 
wntli wealth. Money cannot in itself 
perform any part of the ofnee of capital, 
since it can atibrd no assi-sLanoe to 
production. To do this, it must be 
exchanged for other thinc’S ; and any- 
tHi.g, which is susceptible of bchig 
exchanged for other ihiiigs, is capable 
of contributing to pruduciioii in the 
same degree, "Wliafc capital docs for , 


liroduction, is to afford the shelter, 
protecticn, tools and materials which 
the woik requires, and to feed and 
othervv iso maintain the labourers during 
the pi Gross. These are the services^ 
which piesent labour requires from 
past, and from the produce of past, 
labour AYhatever things are destined 
for this use — destined to supply pro- 
ductive labour with tliese various pre- 
requisites — arc Cai.ital. 

To familiarize ourselves with the 
conception, let us consider what is 
done with the cajjital invested in any 
of iho branches of business which com- 
pose the productive industry of a 
country. A manujacturer, for example, 
has one part of his capital in the form 
of biiildings, ^ fitted and destined for 
carrying on his branch of manufacture. 
Another part ho has in the form, of 
machinery. A third consists, if lie bo 
a spinner, of raw cotton, flax, or ivool ; 
if a weaver, of flaxen, woollen, sillc, or 
cotton, thread ; and iho like, accorJitig 
to tlio nature of iho mainil act lire. 
Food and clothing for his operatives, ii; 
is not the custom of the present age 
ilmt he aliould directly provide ; and 
few capitalisis, except the producers of 
food or cloiliing, have any poriion 
worth mentioning of their copilal in 
that shajic. Instead of this, each 
capitalist has money, which he pays to 
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his workpeople, and so enables them to 
supply themselves : he has also finished 
goods in his warehouses, by the sale of 
which he obtains more money, to em- 
ploy in the same manner, as well as to 
replenish Ids stock of materials, to 
keep liis buiidings and machinery in 
repair, and to replace them when worn 
out. Ills money and iimshed goods, 
however, aic not wholly capital, Ibr he 
does not wholly devote them to these 
pui poses • he employs a part of the 
one, and of the proceeds of the other, 
in supplying his personal consumption 
and tiiat of his landly, or in hiring 
grooms and valets, or maintaining 
iiuntcrs and hounds, or in oducatmg 
his children, or in paying taxes, or in 
charity What Then is his capital? 
Precisely that part of his possessions, 
whatever it be, which is to constitute 
his fund for cariying on fresh produc- 
tion. It is of no consequence that a 
part, or even the whole of it, is in a 
form in which it caimot directly supply 
the vants of labourers. 

Suppose, for instance, that the capi- 
talist is a hardware manuractiiror, and 
that his stock in trade, over and above 
Ids muchiiieiy, consists at present 
wholly in iron goods, lion goods 
cannot feed labomcrs Ise\ ei theless, 
by a mere change of the dc'.tination of 
ili’esG ium goods, he can cause labourers 
to bo led tSupposo that villi a portion 
of the prf»cccds ho intended to maintain 
a pack of hounds, or an estahlisliment 
of f.ervaiits ; and that he changes his 
intention, and emjiloys it in his husi- 
ness, paying it in wages to additional 
workpeople. These workpeople arc 
enabled to buy and consumo tlia feed 
which vroiild otherwise have been con- 
sumed by the hounds or by the ser- 
vants ; and thus without the employer’s 
bauing seen or touched one particle of 
the ibod, his conduct has determined 
that so much mure of the food existi-ig 
in [he country has been devoted to tlic 
use of productive labourers, and so 
niiicli less consumed in a inaniru’ 
wdiolly unproductivo. tdow vary the 
li\potiiesIs, and suppose that what is 
tinis paid in vragis would otherwise 
have, been laid out not in feeding ser- 
vants or hounds, but in buying plate 
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and jewels 5 and in order to render the 
effect perceptible, let us suppose that 
the change takes place on a considera- 
ble scale, and that a large sum *13 
diverted from buying plate and jewels 
to employing productive labourers, 
whom we shah suppose to have been 
previously, like the Irish peasantry, 
only half employed and half fed. The 
labourers, on receiving their increased 
wages, will not lay them out in plate 
and jewels, but in food There is not, 
however, additional food in the country ; 
nor any unpioduetivc labou^’ors or ani- 
mals, as in the former case, ^vdiosc food 
is set free for productive purposes 
Food will therefore be imported if 
possible , if not possible, the labourers 
will remain for a season on their short 
allowance : but the consequence of 
this change in the demand for com- 
modities, occasioned by the change in 
the cxpcnditiu'e of the capitalists from 
unproductive to productive, is that next 
year more food will be produced, aud 
less plate and jewellery. So that 
again, without having had anything to 
do with the food of the labourers 
directly, the conversion by individuals 
of a portion of their property, no matter 
of what sort, from an unpiuduotive 
di'stinalion to a piodiictivc, has had the 
effect of causing moic food to be appro- 
priated to Ibo consumption of produc- 
tive labouiers. The distinction, then, 
between Capital and jSTot-capital, dues 
not lie in the kind of commotlities, but 
ill the mind of the capitalist — in bis 
will to employ them for one purpose 
rather than <uiother ; and ail property, 
however ill adapted in itself for the 
use of labouiers, is a part of capital, so 
soon as it, or the value to be received 
from it, is set apart for productive re- 
investment. The siun of all the values 
so destined by their respective posses- 
sors, composes the capital of the country. 
"Wls other aU those values are in a sliapo 
directly apiilieablo to productive uses, 
makes no difference. Their shape, 
whatever it may be, is a- temporary 
accident; but, once destined for in’o- 
duction, they do net fail to find a \*ay 
of transforming thenibeives into thing^i 
capable of bviug applied to ii. 
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§ 2. As whatever of the produce of 
the country is devoted to production is 
capital, so, conversely, the whole of the 
capital of the country is devoted to 
roduction. This second proposition, 
owever, must be taken with some 
limitations and explanations. A fund 
may bo scekinp: for productive employ- 
ment, and tind none, adapted to the 
inclinations of its possessor : it then is 
capital still, but unemployed capital 
Or the stock may consist of unsold 
goods, not susceptible of direct applica- 
tion to productive uses, and not, at the 
moment, marketable : these, until sold, 
are in the condition of unemployed 
capital. Again, artificial or accidental 
circumstances may render it necessary 
to possess a larger stock in advance, 
that is, a larger capital before entering 
on production, than is required by the 
nature of things. Suppose that the 
government lays a tax on the produc- 
tion in one of its earlier stages, as for 
instance by taxing the material The 
manufacturer has to advance the tax, 
before commencing the manufacture, 
and is therefore under a necessity of 
having a larger accumulated imid than 
is required for, or is actually employed 
in, the production which he carries on. 
He must ha\o a larger capital, to 
maintain the same quantity of jiroduc- 
tive labour , or (what is equivalent) 
■with a gii eii capital ho maintains less 
labour. This mode of le\ying taxes, 
therej'i’c, limits unnecessarily the in- 
dustry of the country . a portion of the 
fund destined by its owners for produc- 
tion being diverted from its purpose, 
and kept in a constant state of advance 
to the government. 

For another example : a filmier may 
enter on his farm at such a time ot the 
year, that he maybe required to pay 
one, two, or even three quarters’ rent 
before obtaining any return from the 
produce. This, therefore, must be paid 
out of his capital. Kow rent, when 
paid for the land itself, and not for 
improvements made in it by labour, is 
not a productive expenditure. It is 
not an outlay for the support of labour, 
or for the provision of implements or 
materials the produce of labom'. It is 
the price paid for the use of an appro- 


piiatecl natural agent This natural 
agent is indeed as indispensable (and 
even more so) as any implement ; but 
the having to pay a price for it, is nor. 
In the case of the implement (a thing 
produced by labour) a price of some 
sort is the necessary condition of its 
existence * but tlie land exists by 
nature. The payment for it, ilicreforc, 
is not one of the expenses of produc 
tion; and the necessity of making the 
payment out of capital, makes it requi- 
site that llioie ftliouhl be a greater 
capital, a greater antecedent accuinu- 
lation of the produce of past labour, 
than is naturally necessary, or than is 
needed where land is occupied on a 
different system. This extia capital, 
though intended b;f its owners for pro- 
duclion, is in reality employed unpro- 
ductively, and annually replaced, not 
from any produce of its own, but from 
the procluce of the labour supported by 
the icmamder of the farmei’s capital 
Innally, that large portion of the 
producti\e capital of a countiy which 
is employed in paying tho wages and 
salaries of labourers, e'vidently is not, 
all of it, strictly and indispensably 
necessary for production. As much of 
it as exceeds the actual necessaries of 
life and health (an excess which in the 
case of skilled labourers is usually con- 
siderable) is not expended in supporting 
labour, but in remuneiating it, and the 
labourers could wait for this part of 
their rcmimeraliou until the production 
is completed : it needs not necessarily 
pre-exist as capital: and if they uu- 
furtmiately had to forego it altogctlier, 
the same amount of production might 
take place. In order that the whole 
remuneration of the labonrcrs should 
bo advanced to them in daily or weekly 
payments, there must exist in advance, 
and be appropiiated to productive use, 
a greater stock, or capital, than ■v\ould 
suffice to cany on tiio existing extent 
of production : greater, by wliate-v or 
amount of remimeiatiun the hiliourera 
receive, beyond what the self-interest 
of a prudent slave-master would assign 
to his slaves. In truth, it is only a lie? 
an abundant capital had already been 
accumulated, that the practice of pay- 
ing in udyance any remuneration 
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Icibom* Lcyontl a bare siibsibtence, could 
possibly have aiiseii: since wliatevei- is 
so paid, is not really applied to produc- 
tion, but to the unproductive consump- 
tion of productive labourers, indicating 
a fund ibr production sulHciently ample 
to admit of habitually diverting a part 
of it to a mere convenience. 

It vull be observed that I have 
assumed, that the labourers are always 
subsisted from capital: and this is 
obviously the fact, though the capital 
needs not necessarily be furnished by a 
person called a capitalist. When the 
labourer maintains himself by funds of 
his own, as wdicn a peasant-farmer or 
proprietor lives on the produce of his 
land, or an artisati works on his own 
account, they are still supported hy 
caphal, that is, by funds provided in 
advance, llie peasant does not subsist 
this year on the produce of this year’s 
harvest, hut on that of the last. The 
artisan is not li\nng on the proceeds of 
the work he has in hand, hut on those 
of work previously executed and dis- 
posed of. Each is supported by a small 
capital of his own, which he peiiodically 
replaces fioui the produce of his labour 
The large capitalist is, in like manner, 
maintained from funds provided in 
advance. If he personally conducts 
his operations, as much of his personal 
or household expenditure as does not 
exceed a fair remuneration of his labour 
at the market price, must he considered 
a part of his capital, expended, like any 
other capital, lor production : and his 
personal consumption, so far as it con- 
sists of necessaries, is productive con- 
sumption. 

§ 3. At the risk of being tedious, 
1 must add a few more illustrations, to 
bring out into a still clearer and stronger 
light the idea of Capital. As M. Say 
truly remarks, it is on the very elements 
of our subject that illustration is most 
usefully bestowed, since the greatest 
errors •which prevail in it may be traced 
to the want of a thorough mastery 
over the elementary ideas. For is this 
surprising ; a branch may be diseased 
and all the rest healthy, but unsound- 
ness at the root diffuses unhealihiness 
through the whole tree. 


Let ns therefore consider whether, 
and in what cases, the property of those 
who live on the interest of what they 
possess, without being personally e’n- 
gaged in production, can be regarded 
as capital. It is so called in common 
language, and, wuih reference to tbe 
individual, not improperly. All funds 
from which the possessor derives an in- 
come, which income he can use without 
sinking and dissipating the fund itself, 
are to him equivalent to capital. But 
to transfer hastily and inconsiderately 
to the general point of view, proposi- 
tions which are true of the individual, 
has been a source of innumerable 
errors in political economy. In tbe 
present instance, that which is virtually 
capital to the individual, is or is not 
capital to the nation, according as the 
fund which by the supposition he has 
not dissipated, has or has not been dis- 
sipated by somebody else. 

For example, let property of the 
value of ten thousand pounds belonging 
to A, be lent to B, a farmer or niuiiufac- 
turer, and employed profitably in B’s 
occupation. It is as much capital as if 
it belonged to B. A is really a farmer 
or manufacturer, not personally, but in 
respect of his property. Capital worth 
ten thousand pounds is employed in 
production — in maintaining labourers 
and providing tools and materials ; 
which capital belongs to A, while B 
takes the trouble of employing it, and 
receives for his remuneration the dif- 
ference between the profit which it 
yields and the interest he payfi to A, 
This is the simplest case. 

Suppose next that A’s ten thousand 
pounds, instead of being lent to B, are 
lent on mortgage to C, a landed prO' 
prietor, hy whom they are employed in 
improving the productive powers of his 
estate, hy fencing, draining, road-mak- 
ing, or permanent manures. This is 
productive employment. The ten thorn 
sand pounds are sunk, but not dis- 
sipated. They yield a permanent re- 
turn ; the land now affords an increase 
of produce, sufficient, in a few years, if 
the outlay has been judicious, to replace 
the amount, and in time to multiply it 
manifold. Here, then, is a value of 
ten thousand pounds, employed in ii- 
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rix^asing llie produce of ilie conidvy 
Tills constitutes a capital, for wliich 0, 
if lie lets his land, receives the returns 
in The nominal form of increased rent; 
and the mortgage entitles A to receive 
from these returns, in the shape of in- 
terest, such annual sum as has been 
agreed on. "We ■will now vary the cir- 
cumstances, and suppose that C does 
not employ the loan in improving* his 
land, hut in paying off a former mort- 
gage, or in mailing a provision for 
children. V\’hcthor the ten thousand 
pouinU thus employed are capital or 
not, will depend on what is done vnth 
the amount hy the ultimate receiver 
If the children invest their fortunes in 
a productive employment, or the mort- 
gagee on being paid off lends the 
amount to another landholder to im- 
prove bis land, or to a manufacturer to 
extend his Lnsiness, it is still capital, 
hecaiiso productively employed. 

Suppose, Innvever, that 0, the bor- 
rowing landlord, is a spendthiift, who 
burdens his land not to inciease his 
fortune but to squander it, expending 
the amount in equipages andonteitain- 
ments. In a year or two it is dissi- 
pated, and without return. A is as 
licii as before ; be lias no longer bis 
ten thousand pounds, hut he has a lien 
on tkc land, which he could still sell for 
that amount. C, however, is 10,0(302. 
poorer than formerly; and nobody is 
richer. It may be said that those are 
richer wdio have made profit out of the 
money while it was being spent. No 
doubt if 0 lost it by gaming, or was 
cheated of it by bis servants, that is a 
mere transfer, not a destruction, and 
those who have gained the amount may 
employ it productively. But if 0 has 
received, the fair value for his expendi- 
ture in articles of subsistence or luxuiy, 
W'hich he has consumed on himself, or 
hy means of his servants or guests, 
these articles have ceased to exist, and 
nothing has been produced to replace 
them : while if the same simi had been 
employed in farming or manufacturing, 
the consumption which would have 
taken place would have hceli more than 
balanced at the end of the year by iiev;’' 
products, created by the labour of those 
who v/ould in that case have been the 


consumers. By C’s prodigality, that 
vhich would have been consumed with 
a return, is consumed without return. 
C’a tradesmen may have made a profit 
during the process ; hut if the capital 
had been expended productivoty, an 
equivalent profit would have been made 
by builders, fencers, tool-makers, and 
the tradespeople wlio supply the con- 
sumption of the labouring classes ; while 
at the expiration of the time (to say 
nothing of any increase), 0 would liavo 
had the ton thousand pounds or its 
value replaced to him, which now he 
has not. Tbcrc is, therefore, on the 
general result, a difference to the dis- 
advantage of the community, of at least 
ten thousand poimds,.^being the amount 
of C’s unproductive expenditure. To 
A, the diHereiicG is not material, since 
bis income is secured to him, and wliile 
the security is good, and the market 
rate of interest tlie same, he can always 
sell the mortgage at its original value. 
To A, therefore, the lien of ten tlinn- 
sand pounds on C’s estate, is virtually 
a capital of that amount , hut is it so 
in reference to the coramunit}” ? It is 
not. A had a capital of ten thousand 
pounds, but tliis has been extinguished 
— dissipated and destroyed hy C’s pro- 
digality. A now receives liis income, 
not from the produce of his capital, hut 
from some other source of income be- 
longing to C, probably from the rent of 
bis land, that is, from pajnnents made 
to him hy farmers out of the produce of 
their capital. The national capital is 
diminished hy ten thousand pounds, 
and the national income hy all which 
those ten thousand pounds, employed as 
capita], would have produced. Tin? 
loss does not fall on the owner of the 
destroyed capital, since the destroyer 
has agreed to indemnify him for it. 
But his loss is only a small jDortion of 
that sustained hy the commimitjg since 
what wms devoted to the use and con- 
sumption of the proprietor was only the 
interest; the capital itself was, or 
would have been, employed in the per- 
petual maintenance of an equivalent 
number of labourers, regularly repro- 
ducing what they consumed; and of 
this maintenance they are deprived 
without compensation. 
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Let ns now vary the hypothesis still 
further, and suppose that the money is 
honwed, not by a landlord, hut by the 
State. A lends his capital to Govern- 
ment to carry on a war he Imys from 
the State what are called government 
securities, that is, obligations on the 
government to pay a certain annual in- 
come. If the government eni])loycd 
the money ill makn^g a railroad, this 
might be a products e on ploymeut, and 
A’s property would siill be used as 
capital ; but since it is eirgdoyod in 
war, that is, in the pay of oilicers and 
soldiers who produce nothing, and in 
destroying a quantity of gunpowder and 
bullets without return, the government 
is in the situation of C, the spendtlirirt 
landlord, and A’s ten thousand pounds 
are so much national capital which 
once existed, but exists no longer* 
virtuall}^ thrown into the sea, as far as 
wealth or production is concerned ; 
though for other reasons tlio cmploy- 
ineiit of it may have been justifiable. 
A’s subsequent income is derived, not 
from the produce of his own capital, but 
from taxes drawn from the produce of 
the remaining capital of the commu- 
nity ; to whom his capital is not yield- 
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ing any rotimi, to indemnify them for 
the payment ; it is lost and gone, and 
what ho now possesses is a claim on the 
returns to other peoiilc’s capital and m- 
dustry. This claim he can sell, and 
get back the equivalent of his capital, 
which he may afterwards employ pro- 
ductively. True ; but he docs not get 
back liis own capital, or anything wdiich 
it has produced , that, and all its possi- 
ble returns, are extinguisbed : what he 
gets is the capital oi some other per- 
son, v/hich that person is willing to ex- 
change for his lien on the taxes. An- 
other capitalist snhstitutes himself for 
A as a niorle.igce of the public, and A 
substitutes bimsclf for tlio other capi- 
talist as the possessor of a fund cra- 
idoycd in production, or available for it. 
JJ}’- this exchange the productive powers 
of the community are neither increased 
nor diminished. The breach iji the 
capital of the country was made when 
the government i-pcnt A’s money : 
whereby a value of ten thousand pounds 
was withdravvm or withheld from pro- 
ductive employment, placed in the fund 
for uiqtroductivt' consumption, and de- 
stroyed wiihoiit equivalent. 


CHAPTEK V. 

FUXDAMEXTAL PKOPOSTTIONS EESPECTING CAPITA!*. 


§ 1. If the preceding explanations 
have answered tiieir purpose, they have 
given not only a suiiiciently complete 
possession of the idea of Capital accord- 
ing to its definition, but a sufficient 
familiarity vuth it in the concrete, and 
amidst the obscurity with which the 
complication of individual circumstances 
surrounds it, to have prepared even the 
unpraclisod reader for certain elemen- 
tary projjociiions or theorems respecting 
capital, the Ml comprehension of which 
is already a considerable step out of 
darkness into light. 

The first of these ^ propositions is, 
That industry is limited by capital. 
This is so obvious as to be taken for 


granted in many common fonns of 
speech ; hut to see a truth occasionally 
is one thing, to recognise it habitually, 
and admit no propositions inconsistent 
■vdih it, is another. The axiom was 
until lately almost universally disre- 
gauled hy legislatois and political 
wiitcrs; and doctrines irreconcilcable 
with it are still very commonly pio- 
fessed and inculcated. 

The following are common expres- 
sions, implying its truth. The act of 
directing industiy to a particular em 
ployment is described by the phrase 
“ applying capital ” to the emplojnnent. 
To employ industry on the land is to 
aijjdy capital to the land. To emploj 
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].ibom‘ m & manufacturo is to invest 
capital in tlie manufacture. Tliis im- 
plies tliat industry cannot be employed 
to any greater extent than there is 
capital to invest. The proposition, in- 
deed, must be assented to as soon as it 
is distinctly apprehended. The ex- 
pression “applying capital” is of 
course metaplioiical : vdiat is really 
applied is labour ; capital being* an in- 
dispensable condition Again, vx* often 
speak of the “productive powers of 
capital.” I'liis expression is not lite- 
rally correct. The only productive 
powers are tliose of labour and natural 
agents ; or if any portion of cajiital 
can by a stretch of language bo said to 
have a productive power of its own, it 
is only tools and machinery, v hich, like 
wind or water, may he said to co-oiie- 
rato vith labour The food of labourers 
and the mateiials of production have 
no productive power ; but labour cannot 
exert its productive power unless pro- 
\ided with them There can be no 
more industry than is supplied with 
materials to work up and food to eat. 
Felf-evident as the thing is, it is often 
turgotten tliat the people of a country 
are maintained ami have their ivants 
supplied, not by the pi educe of present 
labour, but of past. They conoumc 
what has been produced, not wdiat is 
about to be produced. Now, of w’hat 
has been produced, a part only is al- 
lotted to the support of productive 
labour; and there will not and cannot 
be more of that labour than the por- 
tion so allotted (which is the capital 
of the country) tan feed, and provide 
with the materials and instruments of 
production. 

Yet, in clisregaTcl of a fact so evident, 
it long continued to be believed that 
laws and governments, wutbont creat- 
ing capital, could create industry. 
Mot by making the people more labo- 
rious, or increasing the efficiency of 
their labour ; these arc objects to 
which the government can, in some 
degree, indirectly contribute. But 
without any increase in the skill or 
energy of the laboiwers, and "without 
causing any persons to labour W’ho had 
previously been maintained in idleness, 
it v;as still thought that the govera- 


nient, wdthoiit providing additional 
funds, could create additional employ- 
ment. A government would, by pro- 
hibitory laws, put a stop to the impor- 
tation of some commodity ; and when 
by this it had caused the commodity 
to ho produced at home, it would plimie 
itself upon having enriched the country 
wdth a new brancli ot industry, would 
parade in statistical tables the amount 
of jnndnce juelded and labour em. 
ployed in the production, and taka 
credit for the "whole of this as a gain 
to the countiy, obtained throiigli the 
prohibitory laux Although this sort 
of political arithmetic has fallen a 
little into discredit in England, it still 
flourishes in the nations of Continental 
Europe. Had legislators been aivare 
that industry is limited by capital, 
they would have seen that, the aggre- 
gate capital of the country not having 
been increased, any portion of it wdiicli 
they by their laws had caused to be 
embarked in the newly-acquired branch 
of industry must have been wnthdrawn 
or "withbeld from some other ; in which 
it gave, or 'would have given, employ- 
ment to probably about the same quan- 
tity of labour which it employs in its 
new occupation. "5^' 

* An exception must ba admitted when 
the industry created or upiiold by the re- 
stiictivo 3aw belongs to the class of wliat are 
called domestic maimfactures. These being 
carried on by persons already fed— by la- 
bouring families, in the intervals ot other 
employment— no transfer of capital to the 
occupation is necessary to its being under- 
taken, beyond the value of the materials and 
tools which is often inconsiderable If, 
theiofore, a protecting duty causesthis occu- 
pation to be carried on, when it otherwise 
would not, there is in this case a real increase 
of the production of the country. 

In order to render our theoretical proposi- 
tion invulnei'able, this peculiar ease must be 
allowed for • but it does not touch tiie prac- 
tical doctrine of free trade. Domestic 
manufactures cannot, from the veryUiature 
of things, require protection, since the sub- 
sistence of the labourers being provriod tVem. 
other sources, the price of the product, how- 
ever much it maybe reduced, is ncailyuU 
clear gam If, therefore, the domestic pro- 
ducers retire from the competition, it is 
never from necessity, but because the pro- 
duct is not worth the labour it costs, in the 
opinion of the best judges, those who enjoy 
the one and undergo the other. They prefer 
the saci’ifice of buj ing their clothing to th® 
labour of making it. They will not contmiiff 
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§ 2, Bpcanse industry is limited by 
capital, we are not liowever to infer that 
it always reaches tliat limit. Capital 
may be temporarily unemployed, as in 
the case of unsold goods, or funds that 
have not yet found an investment ; 
during this interval it does not set in 
motion any industry. Or there raa}^ 
not be as many labourers obtainable, 
as the capital would maintain and em- 
ploy. This has been known to occur 
in now colonies, where capital has 
gonnitimes perished nsolessly for want 
ofhihonr: the Swan Kiver settlement 
(now called Western Australia), in the 
lirst years after its foundation, was an 
instance. 'Phere are many persons 
maintained from -tcxi sting capital, who 
produce nothing, or who might produce 
much more than tliey do. If the 
labourers vere redneed to lower wages, 
or induced to woik more boors lor tlie 
same wages, or if their families, who 
are already maintained from capital, 
were employed to a gi'cater extent 
than they now are in adding to the 
produce, a given ea})ital would afford 
employment to more industry. The 
unproductive consumption ot produc- 
tive labourers, the whole of which is 
now supplied by capital, might cease, 
M' be postponed until the produce 
came in ; and additional jirodiictive 
labourers might be maintained with 
the amount. By such means society 
might obtain Iroin its existing re- 
sources a greater quantity of produce : 
and to such means it has been driven, 
wlien the sudden destruction of some 
l.irge portion of its capital rendered 
the employment of the remainder with 
the greatest possible effect, a matter of 
paramount consideration for tlie time. 

Where industry has not come up to the 
limit imposed by capital, governments 
may^ in various ways, for example by 
importing additional labourers, bring i 
it nearer to that limit : as by the im- | 
portatioii of Coolies and free Negroes j 
into the 'We.st Indies. 'I’liere is an- , 
other way in which governments can 
create additional industry. They can 
create capital. They may lay on 

tlicir labour unless society will give them 
mm e for it, than in their own oinnion its 
pioduct is worth. 


taxe.s, ami employ the amount produc- 
tively They may do what is nearly 
equivalent ; they may lay taxes on 
income or expenditure, and apply tlie 
roceeds towards paying off the public 
ebts. The fundholder, when paid off, 
would still desire to draw an income 
from his property, most of which there- 
fore would find it 3 way into productive 
employment, while a great part of it 
would have been drawn from the fund 
fin* unproductive expenditure, since 
people do not wholly pay their taxes 
from what they would have saved, but 
partly, if not chiefly, from what they 
would have spent. It may be added, 
that any incivase in tlie productive 
power of ca]nlal (or, more properly 
speaking, of labour) by improvements 
in the arts of life, or otherwise, tends 
to increase the einploynicnt for labour; 
since, wlicn there is a gi eater produce 
altogether, it is always probable tliat 
some portion of the increase will be 
saved and converted into capital ; 
especially when tiie increased returns 
to productive industry hold out an 
additional tcnqitation to the conver- 
sion of funds fioin an unproductive 
destination to a productivvi. 

§ 8. "While, on the one hand, in- 
dustry is limited by capital, so on the 
other, every inciease of ca])ital gives, 
or is capable of giving, additional eni- 
plopnent to industry ; and this mth- 
out assignable limit, I do not mean 
to deny that the capital, or part of it, 
may he so employed as not to support 
labourers, being fixed in machinery, 
buildings, improvement of land, and the 
like. In any large increase of capital 
a consideiable portion will generally be 
thus employed, and will only co-operate 
with labourers, not maintain them. 
Wdiat I do intend to assert is, that the 
portion which is destined to their 
maintenance, may (supposing no altera- 
tion in anything else) bo indefinitely 
increased, without creating an impos- 
sibility of finding them employment : 
in other words, that if there are human 
beings capable of work, and food U 
feed them, they may always he em- 
ployed in producing something. This 
proposition requires to be somewhat 
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(lv> eit upon, "boing one of those -which 
it is exceedingly easy to assent to 
when presented in general terms, hnt 
somewhat difficult to keep fast hold of, 
in the crowd and confusion of the 
actual facts of society. It is also very 
much opposed to common doctrines. 
There is not an o] union more ooneral 
among mankind than this, that the 
iniproductivc expenditure of the rich is 
necessary to the employment of tlic 
poor. Before Adam Smith, the doc- 
trine had hardly keen questioned ; and 
even since his time, authors of the 
highest name and of great merit have 
contended, that if consumers were to 
save and convert into capital more 
than a limited portion of their income, 
and -were not to devote to unproductive 
consumption an amount of means hear- 
ing a certain ratio to the capital of the 
counirj’, the extra accumulation would 
be merely so much waste, since there 
would be no market for the commo- 
dities which the capital so cieatcd 
would produce. I conceive this to be 
one of the many errors arising in poli- 
tical economy, liom the practice of not 
beginning witii tlio examination of 
simple cases, but rushing at once into 
th(3 complexity of concrete phenomena. 

Every one can see that if a benevo- 
lent government possessed all the food, 
and all the implements and materials, 
of ilic community, it could exact pro- 
ductive labour from all capaffilc of it, 
to whom it allowed a share in the food, 
and could he in no danger of wanting 
a hold for the employment of this pro- 
ductive labour, since as long as there 
^Yas a single want unsaturated (wdiich 
niaicrial objects could supply), of any 
one individual, the labour of the com- 
munity could he turned to the produc- 
tion of something capable of satisfying 
that want. Eow, the individual pos- 
sessors of capital, when they add to it 
by frosli accumulations, are doing pre- 
cisely the same thing which -we sup- 
pose to he done by a benevolent govern- 
ment. As it is allowable to put any 
case by way of hypothesis, let us ima- 
gine the most extreme case conceiv- 
able. Suppose that every capitalist 

*■ F or example, Mr. Malthus, Dr. Chalmers, 
M. de Sismcndi. 


came to he of opinion that not being 
more meritorious than a well-conducted 
labourer, he ought not to fare better ; and 
accordingly laid by, from conscientious 
motives, the surplus of his profits ; or 
suppose this abstinence not sponta- 
neous, hut imposed by law or opitiinn 
upon all capitalists, and upon laiid- 
ovmors iikev>i,se. Unpioduclivo ex^ 
penditure is now rcducou to its low(‘st 
limit : and it is asked, how is the in- 
creased capital to find employment ? 
Who is to buy the goods which it will 
produce? There are no longer cus- 
tomers even for tliose wdiich were pro- 
duced before. The goods, therefore, 
(it is said) vill remain unsold; they 
will perish in the warehouses ; until 
CcUpital is brought down to what it was 
originally, or rather to as much loss, 
as the demand of tlie consumers has 
lessened But this is seeing only oric- 
lialf of the matter. In tlie case sup 
posed, there would no longer be any 
demand for luxuries, on the part 
of capitalists and landovmers. But 
when these classes turn their in- 
come into capital, they do not thereby 
annihilate their power of consumption ; 
they do hut transfer it from themselves 
to the labourers to whom they give 
employment. Now, there are two pos- 
sible suppositions in regard to the 
labourers , either tliere is, or there is 
not, an increase of their numbers, pro- 
portional to the increase of capital. If 
there is, the case offers no difficulty. 
The production of necessaries for the 
new population, takes the place of the 
production of luxuries for a portion of 
the old, and supplies exactly the 
amount of employment which has been 
lost. But suppose that there is no in- 
crease of population. The whole of 
what was previously expended in 
luxuries, by capitalists and landlords, 
is distributed among the existing 
labourers, in the form of addiiioiuii 
wages. We will assume thorn to be 
already sufficiently supplied with neccs- 
saiies. What follows ? That the 
labourers become consumers of luxu- 
ries; and the capital previously em- 
ployed in the production of luxuries, ia 
still able to employ itself in the same 
manner: the difterence being, that the 
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'ii:\ lilies are fliarcd amoppj tlie com- 
nnmity generally, instead ol' being con- 
fined to a few. Tlio increased acenmn- 
iation and inei cased production might, 
rig’oionsly speaking, coiitiime, until 
every laPonrer liad CA’cry indulgence of 
weaitli, consistent vdili continuing to 
work ; supposing tliat the power of 
tlicir labour were physically sufficient to 
pioduce rdl this amount of indulgences 
ibr their whole number. Thus tlic 
limit of wealth is never deficiency of 
fjousmners, hut of producers and pro- 
ductive power. Every addition to 
capital gives to lahour either additional 
employment, or additional remunera- 
tion , emiches cither the country, or 
the labouring clas^ If it finds addi- 
tional hands to set to work, it increases 
the aggregate produce * if only the 
same hands, it gives tlicui a larger 
share of it ; and perhaps even in this 
case, by stimulating them to greater 
exertion, augments the produce itself. 

§ 4. A second fundamental tbeorem 
respecting Capital, relates to tlic souice 
from wliicli it is derived. It is tlic re- 
sult of saving. The evidence of tins 
lies abundantly in wbat has been al- 
ready said on the subject. But the 
proposition needs some further illus- 
tration 

If all persons were to expend in per- 
sonal indulgences all that they produce, 
and all the income they receive from 
what is produced by others, capital 
could not increase. All capital, 'with a 
trifling exception, was originalljr the 
re.sull of saving. I say, vith a trifling 
exception ; because a person who la- 
bours on ids own account, may spend 
on his ovrn account all ho produces, 
without hecondiig destitute ; and the 
prowsinn of necessaries on which ho 
sulsi‘'ts until ho 1ms reaped his liaiwest, 
or Sold his commodity, though a real 
capital, cannot he said to have been 
saved, since it is all used for the sup- 
ply of his own wants, and perhaps as 
speedily as if it had been consumed in 
idleness. YVe may imagine a number 
of individuals or families settled on as 
many separate pieces of land, each 
living on what their own lahour pro- 
diiceSi and consuming the whole pro- 
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! duce. But even these must iavo (that 
is, spaiG from their person! J consump- 
tion) as much as is necessary for seed. 
Some saving, thoi efore, there must havi 
been, even in this simplest of all states 
of economical relations; people must 
‘have produced more than they used, or 
used less than they produced. Still 
more must they do so bo foie they can 
employ other labourers, or increase their 
production beyond Vvdiat can he accom- 
plished by the work of their ovm bauds. 
All tliat any one employs in supporting 
and carrying on any other labour than 
his own, must have been originally 
brouglit togetber by saving , somebody 
must bave produced it and forborne to 
consume it. We may say, iberefore, 
without material inaccuracy, that all 
I capital, and especially ail addition to 
capital, are the result of saving. 

In a rude and molcnt state ot society, 
it continually Iiappens that the person 
I who has capital is not the very person 
who has saved it, hut some one who, 
being stronger, or belonging to a more 
powerful community, has possocsecl 
himself of it by pliimler. And even in 
a state of things in wliicli property was 
pretecied, the incroa-ie oi‘ capital has 
usually been, for a long time, mainly 
duri\cd from piivai ions which, though 
essentially the same with saving, are 
not generally called by that name, be- 
cause not voluntary The actual pro- 
ducers have been slaves, compelled to 
produce as much as force could extort 
ii’om them, and to consume as little as 
the self-interest or the usually very 
slender humanity of their taskmasters 
would permit. This kind of compul- 
,sory saving, however, would not have 
caused any incieas? of capital, unless 
a part of the amount had been saved 
over again, voluntarily, the master. 
If all that he made his slaves produce 
and forbear to consume, bad been con- 
sumed by him on personal indulgences, 
he would not have increased his capital, 
nor been enabled to maintain an in- 
creasing number of slaves. To main- 
tain an}!" slaves at aU, implied a pre- 
vious saving ; a stock, at least of food, 
provided in advance. This saving may 
not, however, have been made by any 
self-imposed privatioti the master | 
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l-ut iHOi‘e prolialtly l>y tliat ortbe slaves 
tiiGinsclvcs while lice; the rapine or 
war, which deprived tliepi of their per- 
sonal liberty, having transferred also 
their accnraiilations to the conqueror. 

There aie other cases in wliicli the 
term saving, w'ith the associations usu- 
ally belonging to it, does not exactly 
tit the operation by which capital is 
increased, if it weic said, for instance, 
that the only way to accelerate tlie in- 
crease of capital is by increase of saving, 
the idea voiild pi obabl}^ be suggested 
of greater abstinence, and increased 
privation. Cut it is ub^ioL^s that vhat- 
e\er increases the productive power of 
labour, creates an additional fund to 
make savings from, and enables capital 
to be enlarged not only witbont addi- 
tional piivatiun, but concuirently v.Itli 
an increase of personal consmuption 
Neveitbeless, there is here an increase 
of sa^nng, in the scientific sense, 
dhongh there is more consumed, there 
IS also more spared. There is a greater 
excess of production over consumption. 
It is consistent with correclncss to call 
ibis a greater saving. Thougli the 
term is nut unobjectionable, there is no 
oilier which is not liable to as gTcat 
objections. To consume less than is 
produced, is sa-\-ing; and that is the 
process by which capital is increased ; 
not necessarily by consuming less, ab- 
solutely. We must not allow ourselves 
to be so much the slaves of words, as 
to be unable to use the word saving in 
this sense, without being in danger of 
lorgettingthat to inciease cajoital there 
Is another way besides consuming less, 
namely, to prcducs more, 

§5. A iliirdJhndamental theorem 
rr.«})ecling Capital, closely connected 
with the one last discii.ssed, is, that 
although saved, and the result of 
saving, it is nevertheless consumed. 
The word saving does not imply that 
what is saved is not consumed, nor 
even necessarily that its consumption 
is deferred ; but only that, if consumed 
immediatel}^, it is not conwmed by the 
erson who saves it. H merely laid 
y for future use, it is said to bo 
hoarded; and while hoarded, is not 
consumed at all. But it’ employed as ' 


capital, it is all consumed ; though not 
by the capitalist. Part is exclianged 
for tools 01 machinery, w’hich are worn 
out by use : part for seed or materials, 
which are destroyed as such by being 
sowm nr wTvougbt up, and destroyed al- 
together by the consumption of the 
ultimate product. The remainder is 
paid in wages to productive labourers, 
who consume it for their daily wants , 
or if they in their turn save any part, this 
also is iioi, generally speaking, hoarded, 
but (tlirongli savings banks, benefit 
clubs, or some other cbamiel) re-em- 
ployed as capital, and consumed. 

The principle now stated is a strong 
example of the necessity of attention to 
the most elementary truths of our sub- 
ject: fur it is one oT the most elemen- 
tary of tlicm all, and yet no one wdio 
has not b( , ‘downed fume tliunght on the 
matter is habitually aware of it, and 
most are not even willing to admit H 
wdien finst slated. To the vulgar, it is 
not at all apparent that wliat is saved 
is consumed. To them, every one wdio 
saves, appears in the light of a person 
who hoards ; they may think such con- 
duct pcrmicaible, or even laudable, when 
it is to provide for a family, and the 
like ; but they have no conception of it 
as doing good to other people : saving 
is to them another vwird for keeping a 
thing to oneseli , w bile spending ap- 
pears to them to he distributing it 
among others. '’The person wdio ex- 
pends his fortune in unproductive con- 
sumption, is looked upon as diffusing 
benefits all around ; and is an object 
of so much favour, that some portion 
of the same popularity attaches even 
to him who spends wdiat doe.s not be- 
long to him ; wlio not only destroys his 
owm capital, if he ever had any, but, 
under pretence of borrowing, and on 
promise of repayment, possesses him- 
self of capital belonging to others, and 
destro^’s that likewise. 

This popular error comes from at- 
tending to a small portion only of the 
consequences that flow from the saring 
or the spending, all the effects of 
either which are out of sight, being out 
of mind. The eye follows what is saved, 
in t n im a ginary strong box, and there 
loses sight of it ; what is spent, it M 
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lows into tlie hands of tradespeoplo and 
depeudoiits; but^^itho^lt rcarhing the 
uilimate destination in cither case, 
t^aving (for })ioductive ime3tmGn1),aiid 
spending, coincide very closely in the 
first stage of their operations The 
eflhctR of both begin with consumption; 
with the aestructioii of a certain portion 
of wealth, only the things consumed, 
and the persons consuming, are ditferent. 
Theie is. in the oik* case, a wearing out 
of tools, a destruction of material, and 
a qiianiity of food and clothing supplied 
to laboui ers, wdiich they destroy by use , 
in the other case, there is a consump- 
tion, that is to say, a destriiclion, of 
wines, equipages, and fmniture. Thus 
far, the consequence to the national 
w'calth has been much the same , an 
equi\alont quantity of it has been de- 
stroyed in both cases. Jlut m the 
spending, this tirst stage is also the 
final stage , that pirticuhu amount of 
the produce of labour has disappeared, 
and there is nothing lelt ; while, on the 
contrary, the saving person, during the 
whole time that the dastriiction was 
going on, has had laboui (U’s at w'ork 
repaiiing it , who are ultimately found 
to have leplaccd, with an increase, the 
equivalent of wiiat has been consumed 
And as tliis operaiion admits of being 
repeated indeliiiilelj without any fresh 
act of saving, a saving once made be- 
comes a fund to maintain ii correspond- 
ing number of labourers in perpeimty, 
reproducing annually their owm maiiite- 
naiice with a profit. ^ 

It IS tlie intervention of money which 
obscures, to an unpractised apprehen- 
sion, the true character of these iiheno- 
aicnu. Almost all expenditure being 
carried on by ineaiis of money, tho 
monc\v ruiiiGS to be looked upon as tlie 
main foaturo in the transaction , and 
since that docs not perish, but only 
changes hands, people oveilouk the 
desti action wdiich takes place in the 
case of unproductive expenditure. The 
money being merely transferred, they 
think the wealth also lias only been 
handed over from the spendthrift to 
other people. But this is simply con- 
founding money with wealth. The 
wealth which has been destroyed wins 
EOt the laoiv^y, but the W'ines, equipages, 


and furniture wdiich the money pur- 
chased , and these having been de- 
stroyed wuthout return, society collec- 
tively is pooler by the amount. It in^^y 
be said, perhaps, that wines, equipages, 
and furniture, are not subsistence, tools, 
and materials, and could not in any 
case have been applied to the suppoi t 
of labour ; that they are adapted for 
other than unproductive consumption, 
and that the dehiment to the w’callli 
of the community w^as wdien they wc' c 
produced, not when they wmre coji- 
siimccl. I am. willing to allow’- this, as 
far as is necessary for the argument, 
and the remark W'ouhl be veiy perti- 
nent if these expensive luxuiiosWoie 
diawn fiom an existing stock, never to 
be replenished- But since, on the coii- 
traiy, they continue to bo produced as 
long as there are consumers for them, 
and are produced in increased quantity 
to meet an increased demand; the 
choice made by a consumer to expend 
five thousand a year in luxuries, keeps 
«, coi responding number of labourers 
em])loyeil from vear to year in pio- 
duciiig things wbi( li can bo of no use 
to production ; their services being lost 
so far as ugaids the incie.ise of the 
national wealth, and the tools, matc'- 
rials, and food v\hich they annually 
consume being so much subtracted 
fiom the general stock of the comniii- 
nity applicable to productive purposes. 
In propui lion as any class is improvi- 
dent or luxiuiuus, the industry of the 
country takes the direction of producing 
luxuiies for their use ; while not only 
the employment for productive labourers 
is diminished, hut the subsistence and 
instruments which are the means of 
such employment do actually exist in 
smaller quantity. 

b!aving, in short, enriches, and spend 
ing impoverishes, the community along 
with the individual ; which is hut say- 
ing in other words, that society at large 
is richer by what it expends in main- 
taining and aiding productive labour, 
but poorer by what it consumes in its 
enjoyments.’*' 

* It is worth while to direct attention to 
several circumstances -which to a certain ex- 
tent dhninish the dv triment caused to thg 
wealth the prjdigahty of iiv 
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§ fi. To return to our fundamental 
theorem. Everything which is pro- 
duced is consumed , Loth what is saved 
aftd what is said to he spent ; and the 
former quite as rapidly as the latter. 
All the ordinary foiiiis of language tend 
to disguise this. When people talk of 
the ancient wealth of a country, of 
liches inheiited from ancestors, and 
similar expressions, the idea suggested 
is, that the iiches so transmitted were 
produced long ago, at the time when 
they are said to have been first ac- 
quired, and that no portion of the 
capital of the country vras produced 
this year, except as much as may have 
been this year added to the total 
amount. The fact is far otherwise. 
The greater part, in value, of the 
wealth now existing in England has 
been produced hy human hands v/ithin 
the last twelve months. A very small 
proportion indeed of that large aggre- 
gate was in existence ten years ago ; 
—•of the present productive capital of 
the country scarcely any part, except 
farm-houses and inanulactorics, and a 

(hvidualb, or raibO up a compensation, more 
or le&s ample, as a consequence ol the detri- 
ment itself. One of these is that spend- 
thrifts do not usually succeed in consuming 
all they bpend Tlje.r liahitual carelessness 
as to expenditure causes them to be cheated 
and rubbed on all quarters, oitcn by poisons 
of frugal habits. Large accunmlutxous are 
continually made by the agents, stewards, 
and even domestic servants, of improMriunt 
persons of fortune , and they pay much 
I'lgher piices for all piu’cb.a^es tb.'’n people 
ol'caruUU habits, which accounts for tl.eir 
being pfipuiar as customers. They arc, 
therefore, actually not able to get into their 
po.sses'iou and dc.slroy a quantity ot wealth 
by any means equi^ .dent to the fortune which 
{ *’cy diisipate. Much of it is merely trans- 
ferred to others, by whom a part may be 
Saved Another tiling to be "observed is, 
that the prodigality of some may reduce 
odiers to a forced economy Suppo.'^o a sud- 
den deuiMid for souic arlicla of lii?..ury, 
caused b.\ the capiice of a prodigal, which 
notba'.'.ng been calculated on beforehand, 
there has been no increase ot toe usual 
Fupyly. The price wdl lise; and may rise 
hi.-yosul tiie means or the inclinations of some 
cf ill:* hahUnnI <* 'us'nners, who may hi con- 
sequence n,* ugo theiraccus^'omedinUulgence, 
a.iu.s:\o the amount. If do not, but 
eonti me to spind fx-> * I’oal a value as beuwe 
on thee "i methty, tlm riealers in it obtain, 
for O' ly ts.tt ‘cmo qiiaidity of the article, a 
return i.iercaf-ed liy the w>.ole of whet the 
&]iendlhnii has paid and thus the amount 


few ships and machines; and even 
these would not in most cases have 
suiwived so long, if lre.sli labour had 
not been employed within that period 
in putting them into rep ur. The land 
subsists, and the land is almost the 
only thing that subsists. Everythirg 
which is produced perishes, and most 
things very quickly. Most kinds of 
capital are not fitted hy their nature to 
he long preserved. There are a few, 
and hut a fev/ productions, capable of 
a very prolonged existence. West- 
minster Abbey has lasted many cen- 
turies, with occasional repairs ; some 
Grecian sculptures have existed above 
two thousand years ; the Pyramids 
perhaps double or trohlo that time. 
But these 'wore objects devoted to im- 
piocl active use. If we except bridges 
and aqueducts (to which may in some 
countries be added tanks and embank- 
ments), there are few instances of any 
edifice applied to industrial purposes 
which has hecu of great duration ; 
such huildiiigs do not hold out against 
wear and tear, nor is it good economy 

winch he loses is transfciTed bolily to them, 
and may be addutl to their capita*!: lus m- 
crea-.ed personal consumption being made u^j 
by the privations ol the ether purchasers, 
who have obtained less than usual of their 
accustomed gratiheat ,on for the sa'oe equna- 
lont On the otl ur mud, a uountcr-pioeoss 
must bo going on soraewhcio, since tde 
prodigal must iiav’e (limu.i-.hed his purchases 
in some other quailor to balance the aiig- 
raontation in this ; he has poraapa called in 
funds employed in sa-,t.miu)g prediu-li.c la- 
bour, and the dealers in sabsistuico and in 
the instruments of p* eduction have lud com- 
modities h'ft on ti.eir Iniids, or have re- 
ceived, for the usual amount of comrnodilios 
a loss than usual x’u urn II it such los-scs o? 
income or capital, by industnoue pci.oas, 
except when of . tnionlmary amount, aio 
goneially nude un by mcru ‘Mdpinclur'4 and 
privation ; su th A the capital of tlio com- 
munity may not be, on the whole, inq.a.rcd, 
and the prodigal may Lave had his self- 
indulgence at the exneaso not of tlio pornia- 
n out resources, but ot the teup.rary pioa- 
suro-j and c mirous of otaors. I'or in (S^ovy 
case the cu'n.nuaiiy are pool or Ly wliat jufy 
one spead-, u I'CiS ether's r.re m uousequence* 
led to curtril t lioir fqiondang. Tiiore ai e et 
other an i more locoadite ways m winch the 
profusion cf some may bring about its com- 
ponsation in the extra savings of others; but 
these can only be considered in that part 
of the ifourth liooh, winch treats of*tho 
Imniing pnuciple to tlie accwnulalion ol 
capital 
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to construct tliem of tlie solidity 
necessary for permanency. Capital 
is kept in existence from age to age 
not by preservation, but by perpetual 
reproduction : every part of it is used 
and destroyed, generally very soon after 
it is produced, but those who consume 
it are employed meanvhile in produc- 
ing more. The growth of capital is 
similar to the growth of population. 
Every indmdual v.ho is born, dies, but 
in each year the number born exceeds 
the number who die : the population, 
therefore, always increases, though not 
one person of those composing it was 
alive until a very recent date. 

§ 7. This perpetual consumption 
and reproduction of capital aifords the 
explanation of what has so often excited 
wonder, the great rapidity with which 
countries recover from a state of devas- 
tation ; the disappearance, in a short 
time, of all traces of the mischiefs done 
by earthquakes, Hoods, humcanes, and 
tire ravages of war. An enemy lays 
waste a country by fire and sword, and 
destroys or carries away nearly all tlic 
moveable wealth existing in it : all the 
inbabitanls are ruined, and yet in a 
few ycais after, e\ery thing is much as 
it was before. This via mcchcatrix 
naivree lies been a subject of sterile 
astonishment, or has been cited to ex- 
emplify the wonderful strength of the 
principle of saving, vvliich can repair 
such enormous losses in so brief an in- 
terval. There is nothing at all 'won- 
derful in the matter. What the enemy 
have destroyed, wmuld ha'vc been de- 
stroyed in a little time by the inhabit- 
ants themselves : the wealth which 
they so rapidly reproduce, would have 
ivedcd to he reproduced and would 
have been reproduced in any case, and 
probably in as short a time. Nothing 
is changed, except that during the re- 
production they have not now" the ad- 
vantage of consuming what had been 
produced previously. The pt^ssihility 
of a ra]ud repair "of their disasters, 
mainly tlcj^ends on wdiothcr the coiuilry 
has been depopulated. If its effective 
population have nut been extirpated at 
the Time, and are not starved after- 
wards j then, wiib the same skill and 


knowledge which they had before, 'with 
their land and its permanent improve- 
ments undcstroyed, and tlie more dur- 
able buildings probably unimpaired, dr 
only partially injured, they have nearly 
all the requisites for their foimer 
amount of production. If there is as 
much of food left to them, or of valu- 
ables to buy food, as enables them by 
any amount of privation to remain 
alive ^ and in working condition, they 
will in a short time have raised as 
^eat a produce, and acquired collec- 
tively as great wealth and as gi’cat a 
capital, as before , by the mere conti- 
nuance of that ordinaiy amount of ex- 
ertion which they arc accustomed to 
employ in their occupations. Nor docs 
this evince any strung Ih in the princi- 
ple of saving, in the popular sense of 
the term, since what takes place is not 
intentional abstinence^ but involuntary 
privation. 

Yet so fatal is the habit of thinking 
through the medium of only one set of 
technical phrases, and so little reason 
have studious men to value themselves 
on being exempt from the very same 
menial infirmities which beset the vul- 
gar, that this simple explanation was 
never giv^n (so fai as I am aware) by 
any p(d.lical ccenoiuist before Dr. 
Chuliuers, a writer many of whoso 
opinions I think erroneous, but who has 
always the merit of studying plienomcna 
at first hand, and expressing them in a 
language of his own, which often un- 
covers aspects of the truth that Ibo re- 
ceived phraseologies only tend to hide. 

§ 8. The same author carries out 
this train of thought to some important 
conclusions on another closely connected 
subject, that of govermuent loans for 
war purposes or other improductive ex- 
penditure. These loans, being drawn 
from capital (in lieu of taxes, vrliicli 
■would generally have been paid from 
income, and made up in part or alto- 
gether by increased econonw) must, 
according to the principles we Imve 
laid do'sm, tend to impoverish the 
country: yet tlic years in -^vliich ex- 
penditure of this sort has been on the 
greatest scale, have often been yf;ars of 
great apparent prosperity : the wcalih 
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und resoiuces of the country, instead of 
dimlnisliing, liave given every sign of 
rapid increase during tlie process, and 
<5f greatly expaiided dimensions after 
its close, dliis Avas coiifessedly the 
caise v’itli Great Britain during the last 
long Contii’a-'nird -vvar ; and it would 
take some space to enumerate all the 
unfounded theories in political economy, 
to -which that lact gave rise, audio 
which it secured tcmporaiy credence , 
almost all tending to exalt unproduc- 
tive expeiidiiuie, at the expense of pro- 
ductive Without entering into all the 
causes which operated, and which 
commonly do operate, to prevent these 
extraordinary drafts on the productive 
lesources of a country from being so 
much felt as it might seem reasonable 
to exi'cct, we will suppc'se the most 
unfa voui able case possible* tliat the 
whole amount borrowed and destroyed 
by tlie government, was abstracted by 
the lender from a productive employ- 
ment in which it had actually been in- 
vestcil. The capital, therefore, of the 
country, is this year diminished by so 
much. But unless the amount ab- 
stracted is something enormous, there 
is no reason in the nature of the case 
why next year the national capital 
should not be as great as ever. The 
loan cannot have been taken from that 
portion of the capital of tlie country 
which consists of tools, machineiy, and 
buildings. It must have been wholly 
drawn from the portion employed in 
paying labourers : and the labourers 
will sufier accordingly. But if none of 
them are staiwed ; if their wages can 
bear such an amount of reduction, or 
if charity interposes between them and 
absolute destitution, tliei e is no reason 
that their labour should produce, less 
in the next year than in th<i year 
before If they produce as mucli as 
usual, having been paid less by so 
many millions sterling, these millions 
are gained by their employers. The 
breach made in the capital of the 
country is thus instantly repaired, but 
repaired by the privations and often 
the real misery of the labouring class. 
Here is ample reason why such periods, 
even in the most unfavourable circum- 
itances, may easily be times of great 


gain to those whose piosperity usualfr 
passes, in the estimation of society, id? 
national prosperity. ^ 

This leads to the vexed question to 
which Ur Chalmers has vcoy particu- 
larly advei ted ; whether the funds re- 
quired by a government for extraor- 
dinary unproductive expenditure, aie 
best raised by loans, the interest only 
being provided by taxes, or whethr^r 
taxes should be at once laid on to the 
whole amount ; which is called in the 
financial vocabulary, raising the whole 
of the supplies uithm the year. Dr. 
Chalmers is strongly for the latter 
method. He says, the common notion 
is that in calling for the whole amount 
in one year, j’-ou require what is either 
impossible, or very inconvenient ; that 
the people cannot, without great hard- 
ship, pay the whole at once out of their 

* On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that war abstracts from productive 
employment not only capital, but likewise 
labourers, that the funds withdrawn from 
the remuneration of productive laboure»a 
are partly employed in paying the same nr 
other individuals for unproductive labour j 
and that by this portion of its effects, war 
expenditure acts in precisely the opposuo 
manner to tliat which Dr. Chalmers points 
out, and, so tar as it goes, directly counter- 
acts the effects described in the text. So lar 
as labourers are taken Ironi production to 
man the army and navy, the labouiing 
classes are not damaged, the capitalists aie 
wt benefited, and the general produce ot 
the country ts diminished hy war c-xpendi- 
ture. Accordingly, Dr Chalmers’s doctrine, 
though true of this country, is wholly map- 
plicable to countries differently circum- 
stanced; to France, for example, during the 
Napoleon wars At that period the draught 
on the labouiing population of France, for a 
long senes of years, was enormous, while 
the funds which supported the war were 
mostly supplied by contributions levied on 
the countries overrun by the. French arms, 
a very small proportion alone consisting of 
French capital. In France, accordingly, tho 
wages of labour did not fall, but rose ; ths 
employers of labour were not benefited, but 
injured ; while the wealth of the country wa** 
impaired by the suspension or total loss of so 
vast an amount of its productive labour. In 
England all this was reversed. England 
employed comparatively few additional 
soldiers and sailors of her own, while site 
diverted hundreds of millions of capital from 
productive employment, to supply munitions 
of war and support armies for her Conti- 
nental allies. Consequently, as shown in the 
text, her labourers suffered, her capitalists 
prospered, and her permanent productive 
resources did not fall off 
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tr'anv income, and tliat it is miicli 
npttcr to require of tlicni a small pay- 
ment every year in tlio shape of interest, 
than so great a sncrifice once for all. 

vrhich his answer is, that the sacri- 
hen is made equally in cither case. 
■Whatever is spent, cannot hnt he 
diawn from yearly income. The whole 
and every pait or' the wealth produced 
in the country, forms, or helps to form, 
tlie yearly income of somebody. The 
plication which it is supposed must 
insult from taking the amount in the 
hhape of taxv\s, is not avoided by taking 
it in a loan. The snlTering is not 
averted, hut only thrown u})on the 
labouring classes, the least able, and 
wlio least ought, t"^ bear it : while all 
the inconveniences, physical, moral, 
and political, produced by maintaining 
taxes for the perpetual payment of the 
interest, arc incurred in pure loss, 
^Vhenever capital is withdrawn from 
pi’oduction, or from tlie fund destined 
lor production, to be lent to the State 
and expended unproductivoly, that 
whole sum is withhold from the 
labouring classes : tlie loan, therefore, 
is in truth paid off the same year ; the 
%vhole of the sacrifice necessary for 
paying it off is actually made : only it 
IS paid to the wrong persons, and 
therefore does not extinguish the claim ; 
and paid by the very worst of taxes, a 
tax exclusively on the labouring class. 
And after having, in this most painful 
and unjust way, gone throng ii the 
wdiole effort necessary for extinguishing 
the debt, the country remains charged 
with it, and with the payment of its 
interest in perpetuity. 

These views appear to me strictly 
just, in so far as the vahie absorbed in 
loans would otherwise have been em- 
ployed in productive industry within ; 
the country. The practical state of the 
case, however, seldom exactly corre- 
sponds with this supposition. The 
loans of the less wealthy countries are 
made chielly’with foreign capital, which 
would not, perhaps, have been brought 
in to be invested on any less security 
than that of the government: while 
those of rich and prosperous countries 
are generally made, not with binds 
\xith(lrawn from productive employ- 
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ment, but with the new accinnuhilioiis 
constantly making fiom income, and 
often with a part of them which, if nof 
so taken, would have inigratcd to colo- 
nics, or sought other investments 
abroad. In these cases (which will 
be more paiticularly examined here- 
after*^), the sum wanted may he ol> 
tained by loan without detriment to the 
labourers, or derangement of the na- 
tional industry, and even perhaps with 
advantage to both, in comparison with 
raising the amount by taxation , since 
taxes, especially when heavy, are al- 
most always partly paid at the expense 
of what would otherwise have been 
saved and added to capital, iiesides, 
in a country which makes so great 
yearly additions to its wealth that a 
part can be taken and expended un- 
procluctivcly without dimmiHlnng capi- 
tal, or even preventing a cunsiderahlo 
increase, it is evident that even if the 
whole of wdiat is so taken would have 
become capital, and obtained employ- 
ment in the country, the effect on tlie 
labouring classes isUar less prejudicial, 
and the case against the loan .system 
much less strong, than in the case first 
supposed. This brief anticipation of a 
discussion which will find its proper 
place elsewhere, appeared necessary to 
prevent false inferences from the pre- 
mises previously laid down. 

§ 9. We now pass to a fourth fun- 
damental theorem respecting Capital, 
wdiich is, perhaps, ol'tener overlooked 
or misconceived than even any of the 
foregoing. What supports and employs 
productive labour, is the cuiiitaL ex- 
pended in setting it to work, and not 
the demand of purchasers for the pro- 
duce of the labour when completed. 
Demand for commodities is not demand 
for labour. The demand for commodi- 
ties determines in what particulai 
branch of production the labour and 
capital shall be employed; it deter- 
mines the direction of the labour ; hut 
not the more or less of the labour itself, 
or of the maintenance or payment of 
tbe labour. These depend on tho 
amount of the capital, or other funds 

* Infra, book iv. cimps. iv. v. 
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iiirecily devoted to the sustenance and 
reraunei'ation of lahonr. 

Suppose, for instance, that there is 
a demand for velvet ; a fund ready to 
be laid out in buying; velvet, but no 
capital to establish the manufacture. 
It is of no consequence how gi’eat the 
demand may he ; unless capital is at- 
tracted into the occupation, there will 
be no velvet made, and consequently 
none bought ; unless, indeed, the desire 
of the iiitending purchaser for it is so 
strong, that he employs part of the 
price he would have paid for it, in 
making advances to work-people, that 
they may employ themselves in making 
\^ulvct ; that is, unless he converts part 
of his income into capital, and invests 
that capital in the mannfacture Let 
us now reverse the hypothesis, and sup- 
pose that there is plenty of capital 
ready for making velvet, hut no de- 
mand. Velvet will not be made; but 
there is no particular pro rerenco on the 
part of capital for making velvet. Ma- 
nufacturers and their labourers do not 
produce for the pleasure of their cus- 
tomers, but for the supply of their own 
vaults, and having still the capital and 
the labour which are the essentials of 
production, they can either produce 
something else which is in demand, or 
if there be no other demand, they 
tliemsclves have one, and can produce 
the things which they want for their 
own consumption. So that the employ- 
ment afforded to labour does not depend 
m the purchasers, but on the capital. 
I am, of course, not taking into con- 
sideration the effects of a sudden 
change. If the demand ceases unex- 
pectedly, after the commodity to supply 
it is already produced, this introduces 
a different element into the question : 
the capital has actually been consumed 
in producing something which nobody 
wants or uses, and it has therefore 
perished, and the employment which 
it gave to labour is ^at an end, not be- 
cause there is no longer a demand, hut 
because there is no longer a cai)ital. 
This case therefore does not test the 
principle. The proper test is, to sup- 
pose that the change is gradual and 
foreseen, and is attended with no waste 
if capitalj the manuiaciuro being dis- 


continued by merely not replacing the 
machinery as it wears out, and not re- 
investing the money as it comes in from 
the sale of the produce. The capital 
is thus ready for a new cmplojincnt, in 
which it will maintain as much labour 
as before. The manufacturer and his 
work-people lose the benefit of the skill 
and knowledge which tlioy had ac- 
quired in the particular business, and 
which can only bo partially of use to 
them in any other ; and that is the 
amount of loss to the commimity by the 
change. But the laboiu’crs can still 
work, and the capital which previously 
employed them will, either in the same 
hands, or by being lent to others, 
employ cither tliqse labourers or an 
equivalent number in some other occu- 
pation. 

This theorem, that to purchase pre 
duce is not to employ labour ; that the 
demand for labour is constituted by the 
wages which precede the production, 
and not by the demand which may 
exist for the commodities resulting from 
the production ; is a proposition which 
greatly needs all the illustration it can 
receive. It is, to common apprehen- 
sion, a paradox ; and even among poli- 
tical economists of reputation, I can 
hardly point to any, except Mr. Ricardo 
and M. Kay, who have kept it con- 
stantly and steadily in view. Almost 
all others occasionally express them- 
selves as if a person who buys com- 
modities, the produce of labour, was an 
employer of labour, and created a de- 
mand fur it as really, anS in the same 
sense, as if he bought the labour itself 
directly, by the payment of wages. It 
is no wonder that political economy 
advances slowly, when such a (Question 
as this still remains open at its very 
threshold. I apprehend, that if by de- 
mand for labour be meant the demand 
by which wages are raised, or the num- 
ber of labourers in emplo}Tiicnt in- 
creased, demand for commodities does 
not constitute demand for labour. I 
conceive that a person who buys com- 
modities and consumes them himself 
docs no good to the labouring classes , 
and that it is only by what he abstains 
from consuming, and expends in direct 
payments to labourers in exchange foi 
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labour, tliat be benefits tbe labotiiing 
classes, or aids anytliing to tlie amount 
of tbeir employment 

For tbe better illustration of tbe 
principle, lot us put tbe following case. 
A consumer may expend bis income 
either in buying' services or commodi- 
ties. He may employ part of it in 
hiring journeymen bricklayers to build 
a bouse, or excavators to dig artificial 
lakes, or labourers to make plantations 
and lay out pleasure-grounds; or, in- 
stead of this, be may expend tbe same 
value in buying ^ civet and lace. Tbe 
question is, wlietber tbe difference be- 
tween these two modes of expending 
bis inconiC f fleets tbe interest of tlic 
labouiing classes. It is plain that in 
tbe first of tbe two" cases bo cnqfioys 
labourers, vdio will be out of empbiy- 
nioni, or at least out of that employ- 
ment, in tbe 0 ])positG case. Bui those 
fiom whom 1 dilfer say that this is of 
no cunseijuence, because in biniiig 
velvet and lace be equally employs 
labourers, namely, those who make the 
velvet and lace. X contend, however, 
that in this last case be does not em- 
ploy labuurcis ; but merely decides in 
what kind of work some oilier i crson 
shall employ them. The consnmer 
docs not with bis own funds pay to the 
weavers and lacemakers their day’s 
wages. lie bu}s tbe finished com- 
modity, which has been piod'kcd by 
labour and capital, the labour not being 
paid nor tbe capital furnished by Inm, 
but by tbe manufacturer. Huppose 
that be bad been in the habit of ex- 
pending this portion of bis income in 
hiring journeymen bricklayers, who 
laid out tbe amount of then* wages in 
food and clothing, which were also pro- 
duced by labour and capitai. He, 
Iiowcuer, determines to prefer velvet, 
for wbicli be thus creates an extra de- 
mand. Tliis demand cannot bo satis- 
fied without an extra supply, nor can 
tbe supply be pi’oduced witbout an ex- 
tra cajjital : whore, then, is tbe capitai 
to come from? There is nothing iii tlio 
sjoiisiimer’s change of purpose which 
makes tbe capital of the country 
grt a ter than it otherwise was. XL ap- 
pears, then, that the increased demand 
for velyet could not for the present be 


suTiplied, were it not that the very cir- 
eumsfcanee v.diich gave rise to it has set 
at liberty a capital of the exact amount 
required. The very sum 'which tint 
consumer now emplo} s in buying vel- 
vet, formerly passed into the liaiids of 
journeymen bricklayers, who expended 
it in food and necessaries, wdiich they 
now cither go ■without, or squeeze by 
their competition, from the shares of 
other labourers. The lainiir and ca- 
pital, therefore, which formerly pro- 
duced necessaries for the use of these 
bricklayers, are deprived of their mar- 
ket, and must look out for other era- 
pldvmcnt, and they find it in making 
velvet for the new demand I do not 
mean that the very same labour and 
capital wliidi produced the necessaries 
turn themselves to producing the vel- 
vet ; but, in some one or other of a 
hundred modes, they take the place of 
that wliicdi does There wai capilal 
in existence to do one of two things — 
to make the \ el vet, or to produce ne- 
cessaries fur the joiiiiieymeii brick- 
layers ; but not to do both it was at 
the ojition of the consumer wdiich of 
the two should happen ; and if ho 
chooses the velvet, they go vvilliout 
the necessaries 

X'or further illustration, let us sup- 
pose the same case reversed The 
cousiuiiei has been accustomed to buy 
velvet, but rt:.solves to discoiitiime that 
expense, and to employ the same 
aimuai smn in hiring bricklayers. If 
the common opinion be correct, this 
change in the mode of his expenditure 
gives no additional employment to 
labour, but only transfers employment 
fiom velvet-makers to bricklayers. On 
closer inspection, ho'W’ever, it will bo 
seen that there is an increase of the 
total sum applied to the remuneration 
of labour. The velvet manufacturer, 
supposing him aware of tbe di mini shed 
demand for his commodity, diminishes 
the jiroduclion, and sets at liberty a 
corresponding portion of the capital 
employed in the manufacture. Thi& 
cajiitai, thus withdrawn from the 
maintenance of velvet-makers, is not 
the same fund with that which the cus* 
tomer employs in maintaining brick- 
lavers ; it is a second fund. There art 
12 
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ttierefore tvro finiJs to be emploTed iu , 
tbe maintenance and remuneration of 
labour, ydicre before there was only 
o'ne. Tlicro is not a transfer of em- 
ployment from velvet-makers to brick- 
Jayers; there is a ncAV employment 
created for bricklayers, and a transfer 
of employment from velvet-makers to 
some other labourers, most probably 
those who produce the food and other 
things which the bricklayers consume. 

In answer to this it is^ said, that 
though money laid out in buying velvet 
is not capital, it replaces a capital ; 
that though it does not create a new 
demand for labour, it is the necessary 
means of enabling the existing demand 
to be kept up. The funds (it may he 
said) of the manufacturer, while locked 
lip in velvet, cannot be directly applied 
to the maintenance of labour ; they do 
not begin to constitute a demand for 
labour until the velvet is sold, and the 
capital which made it replaced from 
the outlay of the purchaser ; and thus, 
't may be said, the velvet-maker and 
the velvet-buyer have not two capitals, 
but only one oa^iital between them, 
which by the act of purchase the buyer 
transfers to the manufacturer : and if 
instead of buying velvet he buys 
hahour, he aimplV transfers this capital 
elsewhere, extinguishing as much de- 
mand for labour in one quarter as he 
creates in another. 

The premises of this argument are 
not denied. To set free a capital 
which would othervise be locked up in 
a form useless for the support of labour, 
is, no doubt, the same thing to the in- 
terests of labourers as the creation of a 
new capital. It is perfectly true that 
if I expend lOOOZ. in buying velvet, 1 
unable the manufacturer to employ 
1(H)oL in the maintenance of labour, 
which could not have been so employed 
while the velvet remained unsold : and 
if it 'would have remained unsold for 
ever unless I bought it, then by chang- 
ing my purpose and hiring bricklayers 
instead, I undoubtedly create no new 
demand for labour : for w'hile I employ 
1 OOOZ. in hiring labour on the one hand, 
I annihilate for ever lOOOZ. of the 
velvet-maker’s capital on the other. 
But this is confounding the elibets 


adsing from tlie mere suddenness oi a 
change vath the effects of the change 
it self. If '«*hcn the buyer ceased to piu'- 
chaso, the capital employed in making 
velvet for his use necessarily perished, 
then his expending the same amount 
in hiring bricklayeis would he no crea- 
tion, but merely a transfer, of employ- 
ment. The increased employment 
wliieh I contend is given to labour, 
wmuld not he given unless the capital 
of the velvet-maker could be liberated, 
and would not be given until it 2 vus 
liberated. But every one know's that 
the (‘apilal invested in an employment 
can he withdrawn from it, if siillieieiit 
time he allowed. If the velvet-maker 
had previous notice, by not receiving 
tlie usual order, he^’^wlll have produced 
lUOOZ. less velvet, and an equivalent 
portion of his capital will have been 
already set free. If he had no previous 
notice, and the article consequently re- 
mains on his hands, the increase of his 
stock will induce him next year to sus- 
pend or diminish his production until 
the surplus is carried off. AVlieii this 
process is complete, tlie manufacturer 
'will find himself as rich as before, with 
undiminished power of employing la- 
bour in general, though a portion of his 
capital Avill now be employed in main- 
taining some other kind of it. Until 
this adjustment has taken xdace, tlie 
demancT fur labour w’ill be merely 
changed, not im reused : but as soon as 
it has ^taken place, the demand fur 
labour is increased. ’Wliere there -was 
formerly only'' one capital employed in 
maintaining weavers to make lOOOl. 
worth of velvet, there is now that same 
capital employed in making something 
else, and lOOO/. distributed among 
bricklayers besides. 'There are now' 
two capitals employed in remunerating 
two sets of labourers; while bolure, 
one of those capitals, that of tho cus* 
tomer, only served as a wheel in the 
machinery by wliich the other capital, 
that of the manufacturer, carried on its 
employment of labour from year to year. 

The proposition for which 1 am con- 
tending is in reality equivalent to the 
following, which to some minds will 
appear a truism, though to others it is 
a paradox : that a person docs good 
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labourers, not by wbat be consumes on 
bimself, but solely by wbat be does not 
so consume. If instead of layin^^ out 
too/ in wine or silk, I expend it in 
wages, the demand for commodities is 
piecisoly equal in botb cases: in the 
one, it is a demand iov 1001. worth of 
wine or silk, in the other, for the same 
value of bread, beer, labourers’ clothing, 
fuel, and indulgences ; but the la- 
fniners of the community have in the 
latter case the vnlnc of *100/. more of 
the produce of the community dis- 
tiiluited among them. I have con- 
sumed that much less, and made over 
my consuming power to them. If it 
were not so, my having consumed less 
would not lea\o mpfc to he consumed 
hy others; vhidi is a manifest contra- 
diction. \Vjien less is not produced, 
whnt one pcis-m fm bears to consume is 
ne^^cbsarily added to the share of those 
to vhom he transfu's his power of pur- 
chase. In the case supposed T do not 
necessarily consume less ultimately, 
since the labourers whom I pay may 
build a house for me, or make some- 
thing else for my future consumption. 
Put I have at ail events postponed uiy 
consumption, and have turned over 
part of my share of the present produce 
of the community to the labourers. If 
after an interval I am iiidemniried, it 
is not from the existing produce, hut 
from a subsequent addition made to it. 
I have therefore left more of the exist- 
ing produce to be consumed by others : 
and have put into the possession of 
labourers the power to consume it. 

There cannot he a better reductio oA 
aMurdtim of the opposite doctrine than 
that afforded hy tlio IVior Law If it 
be equally for the benefit of the labour- 
ing classes wliethei’ I consume my 
means in the form of thiiigs ])urchased 
for my ovn use, or set a.side a portion 
in th'i shape of wages or alma for theb’ 
direct consumption, on what gr<nmd 
can the policy be justified of taking my 
money from me to support paupers? 
since my unproductive expenditure 
would have equally benefited them, 
while I should nave enjoyed it too. If 
society can both eat its cake and have 
it, why should 4t not be allowed the 
double indulgence ? But common sense 


tells every one in his own case (iliougb 
he does not see it on the larger scale) 
that the poor-rate vchich ho pays is 
really subtracted from his own coA 
snmption ; and that no shifting of pay- 
ment backwards and forwards will 
enable two persons to eat the same 
food. If he had not been required to 
pay the rate, and had consequently 
laid out the amount on himself, tire 
poor would have had as much less for 
their share of tire total produce of the 
country, as he himself would have con- 
sumed more.* 

^ The following case, which presents the 
argument in a somewhat different shape, 
may serve for still further illustration. 

Suppose that a rich individual. A, expends 
a certain amount daily in wages or alms, 
which, as soon as recciicd, is expended and 
consumed, in the form of coarse food, by the 
receivers. A dies, Icav ing his property to J3, 
wh<^ discontinues this item of expenditure, 
and expends in lieu of it the same sum each 
day m delicacies for his own table. I have 
chosen this supposition, in order that the 
two cases may he similar in all their cu- 
curastanccs except that which is the subject 
of comparison. In order not to obscure the 
essential facts of the case by exhibiting them 
through the hazy medium of a money trans- 
action, let us further suppose that A, and 
B after him, are landlords of the estate on 
which both the food consumed hy the re- 
cipients of A’s disbursements, and the arti- 
cles of luxury supplied for B’s table, are 
produced; and that their rent is paid to 
thorn m kind, they giving prcMous notice 
what description of produce they shall re- 
quire. The question is, whether D’s expen- 
diture gives as much employment or as much 
food to his poorer neighbours as A s gave. 

From the case as stated, it seems to follow 
that while A lived, that purl ion oi Ills income 
which he expended in wages or alms, wuitld 
be drawn by him from the farm in the shape 
of food fur labourers, and would be u«ed a-*' 
such; while B, who came after Inin, wouM 
require, instead ot this, an eqiuva'e it vdIuc 
in expensive ai tides of food, to be cun-uniod 
in hiS own household that il'e taimei, 
therefore, would, utivlcr R’a icgmie, r-rodu-.(‘ 
that much less of ordinary food, ard moro nf 
expensive delicacies, for each dav of thp 
year, than was produced in A’s tunc, and 
that theie would bo that amount ♦f 
food shared, throughout the j’ear, amciig 
labouung and jiurn'cr classes. Tins is what 
would be conformable to the principles Laid 
down in the text. Those who think di.Tei- 
entiy, mast, on the other hand, suppose that 
the luxuries required by B would be pro- 
duced, not instead of, but in addition to, the 
foodpreviously supplied to A’s labourers, and 
that the aggregate pioduce of the country 
would be increased in amount. But when it 
IS askedj how this double prodhctioji wouhj 
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It then, that a ueniancl dc- 

layecl imtil tlic -vvoik is completed, and 
iurnishing no advances, bni only ro- 
iiul) arsing advances made by others, 
conliihutes nothing to the demand for 
lahom , and that vduit is so expended, 
is, in all its cfiects, so far as regards 
the employment of the lahouring class, 
a mere niillit}' , it does nut and cannot 
create any emplo3m"ient except at the 
expense of oilier cinplu^'ineiit which 
exisied liefore 

Ihit though a demand for velvet docs 
nothing more in regard to the employ- 
ment for labour and capital, than to 
determine so much of the employment 
V'hich already existed, into that par- 
ticnlar channel ins lead of anj^ other ; 
still, to the producers already engaged 

bo cficctcd— how tho farmer, whoso capital 
and labour were already iully employed, 
would be enabled to supply the new wants of 
U, without producing less of other things; 
the only mode which prc'Ciits itself is, that 
he should produce the food, and then, 
giving that food to the labourers whom A 
tormerly fed, should by means of thoir 
labour, produce the luxuncs Avanled by B. 
This, accordingly, when the objectors are 
hard prchsod, nppeais to bo really their 
meaning, lint it is an obvious answer, that 
on this suppo&.tion, B must wait tor his 
luxune-stili the second >ear, and they are 
wanted this year. By the original hypo- 
thesis, he conjumes his luxurious dinner day 
by day, pan ina'm with the I’atioiis of bread 
and potatoes fermerh served out by A to his 
labourers. There is not tune to feed the 
labourers fust, and supply B afterwards: 
ho and they cannot both have their wants 
nnni.stei ed to ; he can only satisfy his own 
demand for commodities, by leaving as much 
of thtiis, a«5 w’as formerly supplied from that 
fund, unsatiSiied. 

It may, indeed, be rejoined by an objector, 
that, since on the present showing, time is 
the only thing w^anting to render the expen- 
diture of B consistent with as large an em- 
ployment to labour as was given by A, w’hy 
TTUiy we not su]ip<ipe iliat B postpones his in- 
CiCa'-cd cuii'«uri''.ition of personal luxuries 
uiiidtlicy can be furnished to him by the 
labour ot trie pertons w horn A employed ? In 
that case, it may be said, ho would employ 
and feed as much labour as his predecessors. 
Undoubtedly he would ; but why ? Because 
his income would be expended in exactly 
the same manner as his pz-edecessor’s; it 
would be expended in wages. A reserved 
from his personal consumption a fund which 
ho paid aw’ay daeetly tc labouz'crs; B does 
the same, only instead of paying it to tliem 
himself, he leaves it in the hands of the 
farmer, who pays it to them for him. On 
this sunposition, B, in the first yeai’, neither 
expending the amount, as lar as he is per- 


il! tlie velvet manufactnre, and not in- 
tending to quit it, tills is of tlie utmost 
itiiporlance To tliein, a falling off in 
the demand is a real loss, and one 
wdiicli, even if none of their goods 
finally perish unsold, may mount io 
any height, up to that vvliicli would 
make them ckoosc, as the smaller evil, 
to retire from tho htisiness. On the 
contrary, an increased demand onahles 
them to extend their transactions — to 
make a profit on a larger capital, if 
they have it, or can borrow it ; and, 
turning over their capital more rapidly, 
they will employ their labourers moio 
constantl^q or employ a gi’catcr num- 
ber than before. So that an increased 
demand for a conenodity docs really, 
in the particular department, often 

sonally concerned, m A’s manner nor in his 
owm, really saves that portion of his income, 
and lends it to the farmer. And if, in sub- 
.sequent years, confining himself within the 
year’s income, he leaves the farmer in arrears 
to that amount, it becomes an additional 
capital, wuth which the farmer may per- 
maueiitly employ and feed A’s labourers. 
Nobody pretends that such a change as thi.s, 
a change from .spending an income m wages 
of labour, to saving it tor investment, de- 
prives any labourers of employment. What 
is affirmed to have that effect is, the change 
from hiring labourers to buying commodities 
for pt-rsonal use , as represented by our 
original hypothesis. 

In our illu^^tration we have supposed no 
buying and selling, or use of money. But 
tho case as we have put it, corresponds W'ith 
actual fact in everything except the details 
of the mechanism. The whole of any 
country is virtually a sinvlc farm and manu- 
factory, fiom wnich every member of the 
community draws his appointed share of the 
produce, having a certain number of coun- 
ters, called pounds sterling, put into his 
bands, which, at his convomonce, he brings 
back and exchanges for such goods as he pre- 
fers, up to the limit of the amount. He does 
not, as in our imaginary case, give notice 
beforehand what things he shall require, 
but the dealers and producers are quite capa- 
ble of finding It cut by ob.servation, and any 
change in the demand is promptly followed 
by an adaptation of the .supply to it. If a 
consumer changes from paying aw ay a part 
of his income in w'ages, to spending it that 
same day (not some subsequent and distant 
day) in things for his own consumption, and 
perseveres in this altered practice until pro- 
duction has had time to adapt itself to the 
alteration of demand, there will from that 
time be less food and other articles for the 
use of labourers, produced in the country, by 
cxactl.y the value of the extra luxuries now 
demanded ; and the labourers, as a class, 
will be worse off by the precise amount. 
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cause a greater employment to be 
given to labour by the same capital 
The mistake lies in not perceiving that 
in tlio cases supposed, tliis advantage 
is given to labour and capital in one 
department, only by being witlidrawn 
fiom another; and that v.hen the 
cliange has produced its natural effect 
of attracting into tlic employment ad- 
ditional capital proportional to the in- 
ci cased demand, the advantage itself 
ceases. 

Idle gronnds of a proposition, when 
well nnderstood, usually give a tolera- 
ble indication of the limitations of it. 
The general principle, now stated, is, 
that demand for commodities deter- 
mines merely th^ direction of labour, 
and the kind of* wealth produced, hut 
not the quantity or efficiency of the 
labour, or the aggregate of wealth. 
Put to this there are two exceptions 
First ; when labour is supported, but 
not fully occupied, a new demand for 
something which it can produce, may 
stimulate the labour thus supported to 
int reased exertions, of which the re- 
sult may be an increase of wealth, to 
the advantage of the labourers tliem- 
selves and of otlicrs. AVork wdiich can 
be done in the spare hours of persons 
subsisted from some other source, can 
(as before remarked) he undeitak(m 
without withdrawing capital from other 
occupations, beyond tlie amount (often 
very small) required to cover the ex- 
pense of tools and materials ; and even 
this will often be provided by savings 
made expressly for the purpose. The 
reason of our theorem thus failing, the 
theorem itself fails, and employment 
of this kind may, by the springmig up 
of a demand for the cdtnmodity, he 
called into existence without depriving 
labour of an equivalent amount of em- 
ployment in any other quarter. The 
demand does not, even in this case, 
operate on labour any otherwise than 
through the medium of an existing 
capital ; but it affords an inducement 
w'hicli causes that capital to set in 
motion a greater amount of labour than 
it did before. 

The second exception, of which I 
shall speak at len^^dh in a subsequent 
chapter, consists in the knowm effect 


of an extension of tbo maiket for a com- 
modity, ill rendering possible an in- 
creased development of the divisum of 
labour, and hence a more effective dis 
tnbution of the piodm tis'e forces of so- 
ciety. Tliis^ like the former, is more 
an exception in app'^aiMiicc, than it is 
in reality. It is not the iiionev nail !iy 
tlic pin chaser which remnnerates the 
labour; it is the capital (ff the pio 
ducer: the demand only determine'^ in 
what maimer that eapi al shall be em- 
ployed, and wdiat kind of labour it sb.ib 
remunerate , but it it determines that 
the commodity shall be produced rm a 
large scale, it enables the same capital 
to produce more ot the commodity, and 
may, by an indirect effect in causing 
an increase of capital, produce an even- 
tual increase of the reniimcration of the 
labourer. 

The demand for commodities is a 
consideration of importance rather in 
the theory of exchange, than in that 
of pinduction. Jjooldng at things in 
the aggregate, and permanently^ the 
remniK'ration of the producer is derived 
liom tbo ])rodiictive power of liis own 
capital. The sale of the produce for 
money, and the subsequent expenditure 
of the money in buying other commo- 
dities, are a mere exchange of equiva- 
lent values, for mutual accommodutloii. 
It is true that, the division of employ- 
ments being one of the principal means 
of increasing the productive pow’er of 
labour, the powder of exchanging gives 
rise to a great increase of the protluce ; 
but even then it is production, not ex- 
change, which remunerates labour and 
capital. We cannot too strietD repre- 
sent to ourselves the operation of ex- 
change, whetlicr conducted by barter 
or lliioiigh the medium of money, an 
the mere, mechanism by wdiich each 
person transforms the remuneration of 
Ills labour or of his capital into the par- 
ticular shape in which it is most conve- 
nient to him to possess it, hut in no ivise 
the source of the remimeration itself. 

§ 20. Tlie preceding principles do- 
moiistratc the fallacy of many popular 
arguments and doctrines, which are 
continually reproducing themselves in 
new forms. For example, ii has been 
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conlendcd, and by some from 
better things might have been ex- 
pected, that the argument for the in- 
ccfiue-tax, grounded on its falling on 
the higher and middle classes only, 
and sparing the poor, is an error ; some 
Iiave gone so far as to say, an iinpos- 
tiiroj because in taking fi om the rich 
what they would have expended 
among the poor, the tax injures tire 
poor as much as if it had been directly 
levied from them Of this doctiine 
we now know what to think. So far, 
indeed, as what is taken from the rich 
in taxes, would, if not so taken, have 
been saved and converted into capital, 
or even expended in the maintenance 
and wages of servants or of any class 
of unproductive labourers, to that ex- 
tent the demand for labour is no doubt 
dimiinsbecl, and the poor injuiiously 
affected, by the tax on the rich ; and 
as those effects aie almost always pro- 
duced in a greater or less degree, it is 
impossible so to tax the rich as that 
no portiem whatever of the tax can fall 
on the poor. But oven here the ques- 
tion aiises, whether the goveniment, 
after receiving the amount, will not 
lay out as great a portion of it in the 
direct purchase of labour, as the tax- 
payers would have done. In regard to 
all that portion of the tax, which, if 
not paid to the government, would 
have been consumed in the form of 
commodities (or even expended in ser- 
vices if the payment has been advanced 
by^ a capitalist), this, according to the 
principles we have investigated, falls 
definitively on the rich, and not at all 
on the poor. There is exactly the s ime 
demand for labour, so far as this por- 
tion is^ concerned, after the tax, as 
before it. The capital which hitherto 
employed the labourers of the country, 
remains, and is still capable of employ- 
ing the same number. There is the 
same amount of produce paid in wages, 
or allotted to defray, the feeding and 
clothing of labourers. 

If those against whom I am now 
contending were in the right, it would 
be impossible to tax anybody except 
the poor. If it is taxing the labourers, 
to tax what is laid out in the produce 
of l^beur, the labouring clas,?es pay 


the taxes. The same argument, how« 
ever, equally proves, that it is impos- 
sible to tax the labourers at all ; since 
the tax, being laid out either in labour 
or in commodities, comes all back to 
them ; so that taxation has tho 
singular property of falling on nobody. 
On the same showing, it would do the 
labourers no harm to take from thcin 
all they have, and distribute it among 
the other mcmbeis of the community. 
It would all be “spent among them,” 
which on this theory comes to llie 
same thing The error is produced by 
not looking directly at the realities of 
the phenomena, but attending only to 
the outward mechanism of paying and 
spending. If we loj^ik at the effects 
produced not on the money, \\hith 
merely changes hands, but on the com- 
modities which are used and con- 
sumed, we see that, in consequence of 
the income-tax, the classes who pay it 
do really diminish their consumption. 
Exactly so far as they do this, they are 
the persons on whom the tax falls. It 
is defrayed out of what they would 
otherwise have used and enjoyed. So 
far, on the other hand, as the burthen 
falls, not on what they would have 
consumed, but on what they would 
have saved to maintain production, or 
spent in maintaining or paying unpro- 
ductive labourers, to that extent the 
tax forms a deduction from what \\ oiild 
have been used and enjoyed by the 
labouring classes. But if tlie govern- 
ment, as is probably the fact, expends 
fully as much of the amount as the 
tax-payers would have done in the 
direct employment of labour, as in 
hiring sailois, soldiers, and policemen, 
or in paying oft' debt, by which last 
operation it even increases capital; 
the labouring classes not only do not 
lose any employment by the tax, but 
may possibly gain some, and the whole 
of the tax falls exciubiveiy where it 
I was intended. 

All that portion of the produce of 
the country which any one, not a 
labo\irer, ^actually and literally con- 
sumes for his own use, does not contri- 
bute in the smallest degree to the 
maintenance of labour. No one is 
bepefited by mere consumplioUj except 
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the pci son who consumes. And a per- 
son cannot both consume his income 
himself, and make it over to he con- 
sumed by others. Taking away a cer- 
tain portion by taxation cannot deprive 
both him and llieni of it, but only him 


or them. To know i\hich is the suf- 
ferer, we innst undci stand whose con- 
surai)tion will have to be retienchcd in 
consequence: this, whoever it lie, 'is 
the pel son on nlioui the tax really 
falls. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ON CIKCULATING AND FIXED CAPITAL. 


§ 1, To coinpleto our explanations 
on the subject of capital, it is necessary 
to say something of the two species 
into which it is usually divided The 
distinction is very obvious, and though 
not named, has been often adverted to, 
in the two preceding chapters : but it is 
now jiroper to define it accuiately, and 
to point out a few of its consequences. 

Of the capital engaged in the pro- 
duction of any commodity, there is a 
part wdiich, after being oiico used, 
exists no longer as capital ; is no 
longer capable of rendciing service to 
production, or at least not the same ser- 
vice, nor to the same sort of pi educ- 
tion, Such, for example, is the portion 
of capital which consists of materials. 
The tallow and alkali of which soap is 
made, once used in the manufacture, 
are destroyed as alkali and tallow; and 
cannot be employed any further in the 
soap manufacture, though in their al- 
tered condition, as soap, they are 
capable of being used as a mateiial or 
an instrument in other branches of 
manufacture. In the same division 
must be placcl the portion of capital 
uhich is paid as the wages, or con- 
s timed as the subsistence, of laboureis. 
That part of the mpital of a cotton- 
spinner which he pays ^ away^ to his 
workpeople, once so paid, exists no 
longer as his capital, or as a cotton- 
spinner’s capital : such portion of it 
as the workmen consume, no ^longer 
exists as capital at all : even if they 
save any part, it may now be more 
properly regarded as a fresh capital, 
the result of a second act of accumula- 
tion. Capital wMcb in this manner 


fulfils the whole of its ofllcc in the pro- 
duction in iihich it is cngagcfl, by a 
single use, is called Circulating Capital. 
The term, which is not very appro- 
priate, is dorivrjd horn the circum- 
stance, that this ptiriion of capital re- 
quires to be constantly renewed by the 
sale of the tinirdied product, and wlien 
renewed is perpetually parted with in 
buying materials and paying wages ; 
so that it docs its work, not by being 
kept, but by changing hands. 

Another large portion of capital, 
however, consists in instruments of pro- 
duction, of a more or less permanent 
character: which produce their effect 
not by being parted with, but by being 
kept ; and the clKeacy of which is not 
exhausted by a single use. To tins 
class belong buildings, machinery, and 
all or most things known by the name 
of implements or tools. The durability 
of some of these is considerable, and 
their function as pioductive instnimenls 
is prolonged through many repetitions 
of the productive operation. In this 
class must likewise be included capital 
sunk (as the exprcfe.>ion is) in pennanunt 
improvements of land So also tho 
capital expended once for all, m the 
commencement of an undertaking, to 
prepare the way for sulusequent opeja- 
tions : the expense of opening a mine, 
for example * of cutting canals, of 
making roads or docks. Other ex- 
amplcs might be added, but these are 
sufficient. Capital which exists in any 
of these durable shapes, and the return 
to which is spread over a period of 
corresponding duration; js called Faed 
Capital 
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Of fixed capiiels, some kinds require 
io Le occa,'n(>ijal]}’ or peiiodicall} le- 
ncwGil Such eio ail iiuplenients and 
hitildings . they roquiie, at intervals, 
partial renewal by means of repairs, 
and are at last entirely rvorn oat, and 
cannot be of any iuiiher service as 
buildings and iinplenicjils, bufciaU back 
into the class of naleiials. In other 
c’'ec‘S, the capital dx^'S not, unless as a 
CMncequence ol some imnsnal accident, 
leqidre entne u nerval, but there is 
always some outlay needed, either 
regularly or at least occasionally, to 
keep it up. A dock or a canal, once 
made, docs not require, like a machine, 
io be made again, unless purposely 
destroyed, or unless an earthquake or 
bome similar catastrophe has hilcd it 
up : hut regular and frequent outlays 
arc necessary to keep it in repair 
The cost oi opening a mine needs not 
be inciu’red a second time ; but unless 
some one goes to tlio expense of keei'dng 
the mine clear of water, it is soon ren- 
dered useless The most peimanenfc 
of all kinds of fxed capital is that em- 
ployed in giving increased prodnclBe- 
ness to a natural agent, such as land. 
The draining of niai shy or inundated 
tracts like the Bedford Level, the 
reclaiming of land trom the sea, or its 
protection by embankments, aio im- 
provements calculated for perpetuity; 
but drains and dykes requiie frequent 
lejUair. Tlie same cliaracter of perpe- 
tuity belongs to the improvement of 
land by subsoil draining, which adds 
so much to the productiveness of the 
clay soils ; or by ];ermancnt m^iiiures, 
that is, by the addition to tlie soil, not 
oi the substances which enter into the 
couiposition of vegetables, and wdiich 
are therefore consumed hy vegetation, 
but of those which merely alter the 
relation of the soil to air and water; 
as sand and lime on the heavy soils, 
clay and marl on the light. Even such 
works, however, require some, tiiough 
it may be very little, occasional outlay 
to maintain tfieir lull chbet. 

These improvements, howe%"er, by 
the very fact of their deserving that 
title, produce an increase of return, 
which, after defraying all expenditure 
accessary for keeping them up, still 


leaves a surplus Tin's surplus foi’mg 
the return to the capiial sunk in the 
fisfc insianco, and that return does not, 
as in the case of iiiacliinery, terminate 
by the wearing out of the machine, kut 
continues for ever. Ihe land thus in- 
creased in piodnciiveness, 1 tears a 
value in the market, proporiiunal to 
the increase : and hence it is iisiicl to 
consider the capital wbicli was in- 
vested, or sunk, in making the improve- 
ment, as still existing in the increased 
ralue of the land. There mubi bo no 
mistake, however. The capital, like 
all other capital, has been consumed. 
It was consumed in mairilaining the 
ieboiirers wdio executed the improve- 
ment, and in the iv^iar and tear oi the 
tools by wdiich they were assisted. 
But it Tvas consumed }-roductivcly, and 
has left a permanent result in the im- 
pro^'cd productiveness of an appropri- 
ated natiiial agent, the land. We 
may call the increased produce the 
joint result of the land and of a capital 
fixed in the land. But as the capital, 
having in reality been consumer], can- 
not be withdiawm, its productiveness 
is^ thenceforth indissolubly blended 
with that ari.sing from the original 
qualitie.s of the soil ; and the reinmic- 
lation for the use of it thenceforth de- 
pends, not upon the laws wdnch govern 
the returns to labour and capital, but 
upon tlioso which govern the recom- 
pense for natural agents. What these 
are, we shall see hereafter.'^'- 

§ 2. There is a great difference be- 
tween the effects of circulating and 
those of fixed capital, on the amount of 
the gross produce of the country. Cir- 
culating capital being destioyed as 
such, or at any rate finally lost to the 
owner, by a single use ; and the pro- 
duct resulting from that one use being 
the only source from which the owjieV 
can replace the capital, or obtain any 
reraunm'ation for its productive em- 
ployment ; tliO product ninst of course 
be sufiicient for those purposes, or in 
other words, the result of a single use 
must be a reproduction equal to the 
wLole amount of the circulating capi- 
tal used, and a profit besides. This, 

^ Infra,, book in ebap. xvi. On Jfenf 
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however, is by no means necessary in 
the case of fixed capital. Since ma- 
cliinery, for example, is not wholly 
consumed by one use, it is not neces- 
sary that it sliould be Avliolly replaced 
from the product of that use. The 
macliine answers the purpose of its 
owiu'r, if it biings in, during each in- 
terval of time, enough to cover the ex- 
pense of repaiis, and the deterioration 
m value winch the machine has sus- 
tained during the same time, v/ith a 
‘^uiplus sufficient to yield the ordi- 
nary profit on the entire value of the 
uiacliinc. 

hrom this it follow’s that all increase 
of fixed caphtal, when taking place at 
the expense of ciuiilating. must bo, at 
least temporarily, prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the labouiers. This is true, 
nut of machinery alone, hut of all im- 
jirovcmeuts by which capital is sunk ; 
that is, rendered permaueutly incapa- 
ble of being applied to the maintenance 
and remuneration of labour. Suppose 
that a person farms his own land, with 
a capital of two thousand quarters of 
corn, employed in maintaining la- 
bourers during one year (for simplicity 
wo omit the consideration of seed and 
tools), vhose labour produces him an- 
nually two thousand lour hundred 
quarters, being a profit of twenty per 
cent. 'Iliis profit wo shall suppose 
that he annually consumes, carrying 
on his operations from year to year on 
the original capital of two thnusaiid 
quarters. Let us now suppose that by 
the expenditure of half his capital he 
effects a permanent improvement of his 
land, which is executed by half his 
labourers, and occupies them for a 
year, after wdiich he will only require, 
for the effectual cultivation of his land, 
half as many labourers as before. The 
remainder of his capital he employs as 
usual. In the first year there is no 
difference in the condition of the la- 
hvourers, except that part of them have 
received the same pay for an operation 
on the land, which they previously 
obtained for ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping. At the end of the year, how- 
ever, tlie improver has not, as" before, 
a capital of two thousand quarters of 
corn, Only one thousand quarters of 
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his capital have been reproduced in 
the usual way: ho has nmv only 
tlioso thousand quarters and his im- 
provements. Ho wnll emplo}’', in ftie 
next and in each following year, only 
half the number of labourers, and will 
divide among them only half the 
former quantity of subsistence. The 
loss -will soon ho made up to them if 
the improved laiifl, vrith the diminished 
quantity of labour, produces tw o 
thousand four hunched quai tors as be- 
fore, because so enormous an accession 
of gain will probably induce the im- 
prover to save a part, «add it to his 
capital, and become a lafgcr employer 
of labour. But it is conceivable that 
this may not be the case ; for (sup- 
posing, as -we may do, that the im- 
provement will last indefinitely, with- 
out any outlay worth mentioning to 
keep it up) the impi'over wnll have 
gained largely by his improvement if 
the land now yields, not two thousand 
four hundred, but one thousand five 
hundred quarters ; since this will re- 
place the one thousand quarters forming 
his present circulating capital, with a 
profit of tw’f idy-five per cent (instead 
of twenty as b dure) on the whole capital, 
fixed and cii dilating together. The 
iinproveraciil, tlierefore, may he a very 
pruiilahle one to him, and yet very 
injurious to the labourers. 

The supposition, in the terms in 
which it has been stated, is purely 
ideal; or at most applicable only to 
such a case as that ot the conversion of 
arable land into pasture, which, though 
formerly a frequent practice, is re- 
garded by modern agricultmisis as the 
reverse of an improvement. The cleai»' 
ing away of the small fanners in the 
north ot Scotland, wrilhin the present 
century, was however a case of it , and 
Ireland, since the potato famine and 
the repeal of the corn-lav7S, is another. 
The remarkable decrease wdiich has 
lately attracted notice in the gross 
produce of Irish agriculture, is, to all 
appearance, partly attributable to the 
diversion of land from maintaining 
human labourers to feeding cattle: and 
it could not have taken place without 
the removal of a large part of the Irish 
population by emigration or death 
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haio tlius two recent instances in 
wliicli Avliat was regarded as an agri- 
cnltural iinprovenienl. has diminished 
th^ pOT, er of ihc count ly lo support its 
population. The effect, honever, of 
all the improvements due to modem 
science is to increase, or at all c cents, 
not todinmiicli I he gioss produce. But 
this docs not alle'-t the substance of 
the argument. Suppose that the im- 
provement does not operate in the 
manner sujjposed — docs not enable a 
paii. of the hibuiir prcvioiusly employed 
on the land to be dl.apen.'ed with — l»ut 
only ouables the same labour to raise 
a gicatcr piodure. Suppose, too, that 
the greater pioducc, wliichby meaius of 
the iuipio\einent can ho raised fioiii 
the f,oii with the same labour, is all 
wautc<l, and will find purchasers. The 
impi over Will in that case reqniie the 
sitinc number of labourers as before, at 
the same wages. But where will he 
find tlic means of paying them? He 
has no longer Ins oiiginal ca[>ital of 
two thousand quartern disposable for 
the pm pose. One thousand of them 
arc lost and gone — coimumed in making 
the iinpiovcmcnt. If he is to employ 
as many labonrer.s as bchne, and pay 
them as highly, he must borrow', or 
obtain from some oilier souicc, a tliou- 
sand quarteis lo supjdy the deficit. 
But tlu'Ho thousand quarters aheady 
maintained, orw'cic destined lo main- 
tain, an ecpiivalciit cjiianlity of labour. 
They are nut a fresh creation, their 
destination is only changed from one 
productive emphivuicnt to anolliei ; 
and though the aqiicxiUmist has made 
up the deficiency in his own circulating 
capitud, the bleach in the circulating 
capital oi the touimimitj icmalns un- 
repaired. 

Hie aigiimcnt relied on by most of 
those wdio I'onteiul th-Tt innchmeiy can 
never bo iujinious to the labouring 
is, that by cheap'''niug pioduc- 
tion it creates such an increased de- 
mand for tbc commodity, as enables, 
€-re long, a greater number of persons 
than ever to find em]ployment in pro- 
ducing it. This argument does not 
seem to me to have the weight com- 
monly ascribed to it. The fact, though 
too brottdly stated, is, no douk-, often 


true. The copyists who were thrown 
out of cmplojmciit by the invention 
of printing, were doubtless soon out- 
numbered by the compositors and 
pressmen who took their place; and 
the number of labouring pei sons now 
occupied in the cotton maiiuractiire is 
many times greater than wane so oceii 
pied previously to the inventions of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, wbitli 
shows that besides the cnormuiis fixed 
capital now emhaiked in the mannf ir 
ture, it also employs a far larger circu 
kiting capital than at any former time. 
But if this capital was drawn fiami 
other employments . if the funds winch 
took the place of the capital sunk in 
costly machinery, wf>3;c supplied not by 
any additional saving consequent nn 
the impiTwemcuts, but by drafts on the 
general capital of the community; 
what better are the labouring classes 
for the iiieie tiansfer? In what manner 
is the loss they sustained by the con- 
version of circulating into fi.xcd capital, 
made up to them by a mere shiltiiig of 
part of the remainder of the circulating 
capital from its old employments to a 
new one ? 

All attempts to make out that the 
labouring clas.sc.s as a collective body 
cannot sufi'er tcmpouiiily by the intro- 
duction of machinery, or by the sinking 
of capital in permanent impiovcmenis, 
are, I conceive, necessarily fallacious. 
That they would sufier in the par- 
ticular cleparlmeiit of industry to vvliicli 
the change applies, is generally ad- 
mitted, and ob'v lulls to common sense ; 
but. it is often said, that though eni- 
plovmciit is withdrawn from labour in 
one depcuiinentj an exactly equivalent 
empiojment is opened for it in otheis, 
because what the consume! s s.nc in 
the increased cheapness of one pan 
licular article enables them to augim.ut 
I their coiibuiuplion of othen-, thrieby 
increasing the demand for other kinds 
of labour. This is plausible, but, ns 
was shown in the last chapter, involves 
a fallacy; demand for commodities 
being a to.tally different thing from 
demand for labour. It is true, the con- 
sumers have novv^ additional means of 
buying other things; but this will nut; 
create the other things, unless theye if 
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capital to produce them, and the im- 
prurement has not pet at liberty any 
capital, if even it has not absorbed 
some ficm otiicr employments. The 
siippo'^'Cd increase of production and of 
eni]i]oymcnt for lahnurin other dopart- 
juents therciorc ^^ill not take place; 
and the increased demand for com- 
innditios hy some consumers, Trill be 
balanced by a cessation of demand on 
ilie part of others, namely, the la- 
hourers who were superseded hy the 
iinprovement, and who will now he 
maintained, if at all, by sharing, either 
in the way of competition orof chaiily, 
in what was previously consumed Ly 
otlier people. 

g Z. Novel theless, I do not believe 
that as things aie actually trariKacted, 
iinprovements in production ate often, 
if ever, injnrious, even tomporafily, xo 
tlio labouring classes in the aggregate. 
Tliev vroiild bo so if they took place 
faiuldcnly to a groat amonnt, because 
much of the capital sunk must no- 
eesEai'iiy in that case be provided from 
hinds already employed as clrcnlating 
<'apiiah Nut improvements are always 
iiit induced very gradually, and are 
siddnni or never made hy withdrawi^g 
clrouhlting capital from actual produc- 
tion, hut are made by the employment 
of the annual increase. There are 
few, if any, examples of a gieat in- 
crease of iixed eapital, at a time and 
place where cinailating capital was 
not rapidly increasing likewise. It is 
not in poor or baidcward eonntries that 
great and costly improvements in ])ro- 
Siiction are made. To sink capital in 
land for a permanent return — to intro- 
duce expensive raachiueiy — are acts 
involving immediate sacrifice for dis- 
tant objects ; and indicate, in the first 
place, toierablv complete security’ of 
property; in the second, considerable 
activity of industiial enterprise; and 
in the third, a high stamhird of what 
lias been called the “ elluctivc desire 
Ilf accumulation which three things 
are the elements of a society rapidly 
progressive in its amount of capital. 
Although, therefore, the labouring 
classes must sulfer, not only if the in- 
creii^se of tod capital takes place at 
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the expense of circulating, but even if 
it is so large and rapid as to retard 
that ordinary increase to wliich tho 
giowth of population has habitimllj 
adapted itself, yet, in point of fact, 
this is veiy unlikely to haiipen, since 
there is probably no country’ whose 
fixed capital inci cases in a ratio more 
than pioportional to its circulating. 
If the wdiolo of the railways vrhich, 
dming the speculative madness of 
1845, obtained the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, had been constructed in the 
limes fixed for the comphdion of each, 
this improhahlo contingency would, 
most likely, have been realized; hut 
this vei y case has afforded a sfi iking 
example of the difficulties which op- 
pose the diversion into new channels of 
any considerable portion of the capital 
that supplies the old . diriicultios 
generally much more than sufficient to 
prevent enterprises that involve tbe 
sinking of capital, from extending 
themselves with .sneh rapidity’ as to 
impair the sources of the existing em- 
])lo}unent for labour. 

To these considerations must he 
added, that even if inipros’ements did 
fora time deeiease the aggregate pro- 
diiee and tlie circulating capital of tlie 
commimil}’, tiny woiihl not the less 
tend in tlio long nm to augment Loth. 
They ini'rease the return to capital; 
and of this increase the benefit must 
neoessarily’ accrue either to the capi 
talist ill greater profits, or to the cus- 
tomer in diminished prices ; affording, 
in either case, an augmented fund from 
which accumnlatiou may he made, 
while enlarged profits also liold out an 
increased indueement to accumulation. 
In tlie. case w’c before selected, in which 
the iimnedlate result, of the improvo- 
I incnl was to dnuiiiLsh the gross pro- 
duce from tw’O thousand four hundred 
qiia’ders to one thousand five hundred, 
yet the profit of the capitalist being 
nuwf five iiiindivd quarters instead of 
four hundred, tho extra one hundred 
quarters, if regularly saved, wmuld in 
a few years replace the one thousand 
quarters subtracted from his circulating 
capital. Now the extension of business 
which almost certainly follows in any 
department }ii which an improveiiacat 
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]jas been made, affords a siroiig in- 
ducement to tliose engaged in it to add 
to tlreir capital , and hence, at the slow 
pa#e at which impiovcmeiits are usually 
introduced, a gi eat pail of the capital 
which the iinproveinent nltiinotely ah- 
soibs, is drawn from the increased 
n’ofits and increased savings which it 
las itself called forth 
'hlus tendency of improvements in 
production to cause increased accumu- 
lation, and thereby nltimately to in- 
ci ease the gross produce, even if tem- 
porarily diminishing it, will assume a 
still more decided character it it should 
appear that there are assignable limits 
both to the accumulation of capital, 
and to the increase of production from 
the land, which limits once attained, 
all further increase of produce must 
stop hut that improvements in pro- 
duction, whatever may he their other 
effects, tend to throw one or both of 
these limits farther off. Now, these 
are truths wdiich vdll appear in the 
clearest light in a suhseqnent stage of 
our investigation. It will be seen, that 
the quantity of capital which will, or 
even vhich can, be accumulated in 
any country, and tbe amount of gross 
produce which will, or even which cun, 
he raised, hear a proportion to the state 
of the arts of production there exist- 
ing; and that every improvement, 
even if fur the time it diminish tlie 
circulating capital and the gross pro- 
duce, ultimately makes room for a 
larger amount of both, than could pos- 
sibly have existed otherwise. It is 
this wliich is the conclusive answer to 
the objections against machinery ; and 
the proof thence arising of the ulti- 
mate benefit to labourers of mechanical 
inventions even in the existing state of 
society, will hereafter he seen to be 
conclusive/-- But this does not dis- 
charge governments from the obligation 
of aiieviatiiig, and if possible prevent- 
ing, the evils of w’hich this source of 
ultimate henehi is or may be produc- 
tive to an existing generation. If the 
sinking or fixing of capital in ma- 
chinery or useful works, were ever to 
proceed at such a pace as to imptdr 
materially the funds for the mainte- 
* Infra, fcook iv, chap. y. 


nance of labour, it w’ould bo iiicumhcnt 
on legislators to talc.* measures i'ov uui- 
deratnig its rapidity : and since im- 
proveinents w'hich do not diminisli 
employment on tbe whole, almost al- 
ways throw some particular class of 
labourers out of it, there cannot he a 
more legitimate object of the legisla- 
tor’s care than the interests of those 
who are thus sacrificed to the gains of 
their fellow-citizens and of posterity. 

To return to the theoretical distinc- 
tion between fixed and circulating 
capital. Since all wealth wliich is 
destined to he employed for reproduc- 
tion comes witliin the designation of 
capital, there aie parts of capital wdiidi 
do not agieo with the definition of 
either species of it f for instance, the 
stock of finished goods which a inami- 
factiirer or dealer at any time possesses 
unsold in his wmrehonses. But this, 
though capital as to its destination, is 
not yet capital in actual exercise : it is 
not engaged in production, hut has 
first to he sold or exchanged, that is, 
converted into an equivalent value of 
some other commodities; and there- 
fore is not yet either fixed or circulating 
capital ; hut will become either one or 
the other, or he eventually divided 
hotwoen them. AViih the proceeds of 
his finished goods, a manufacturer will 
partly pay his work-people, partly re- 
plenish his stock of the materials of 
his manufacture, and partly provide 
new buildings and machinery, or repair 
the old ; hut how much will he devoted 
to one purpose, and how much to 
another, depends on the nature of the 
manufacture, and the requirements of 
the particular moment. 

It should he observed furthei’, that 
the portion of capital consumed in the 
form of seed or material, though, un- 
like fixed capital, it requires to be at 
once replaced from the gross produce, 
stands yet in the same relation io the 
employment of labour as fixed capital 
does. What is expended in materials 
is as much withdrawm from the main- 
tenance and remuneration of labourers, 
as w’hat is fixed in machinery ; and if 
capital now expended in wages ’were 
diverted to the pi’oviding of materials, 
the efibet on the labourers would be ^ 
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prejudicial as if it were converted into 
fixed capital. Tliis, Iiowe\er, is a kind 
of clianpo wliicli never takes place. 
The tendency of improvements in pro- 
dactioii is alvays to economize, never 


to increase, the expenditure of seed or 
material for a given produce ; and the 
intciest of the lahourcrs has no detri- 
ment to apprehend from this source. > 


OHAPTIR yil. 

o:, WHAT DEPENDS THE DEGREE OF PRODUCTIVENESS OP PRODUCTIVE AGENTS 


§ 1. We have concluded our general 
survey of the requisites of production. 
W e have found that they maybe reduced 
to three : labour, capital, and the mate- 
rials and n]otivw 'forces afforded by 
nature Of these, labour and the raw 
mateiial of the globe are primary and 
indispensable. Natural motive powers 
may be called in to the assistance of 
labour, and aie a help, hut not an es- 
sential, of production. The lomaining 
requisite, capital, is itself the product 
of labour; its instrumentality in pro- 
duction is thcrefoie, in reality, that of 
labour in an indirect shape. It does 
not the less require to be specified 
separately. A previous application of 
labour to produce the capital required 
for consumption during the work, is no 
less essential than the application of 
labour to the work itself. Of capital, 
again, one, and by for the largest, por- 
tion, conduces to production only by 
sustaining in existence the labourwliich 
pi'oduces ; the lomainder, namely the 
instruments and materials, contribute 
to it directly, in the same manner with 
natui’al agents, and the materials sup- 
plied by nature. 

We now advance to the second great 
question in political economy ; cn what 
the degree of productiveness of these 
agents depends. Eor it is evident that 
their iiroductiVe efficacy varies greatly 
at various times and places. With the 
same population and extent of territory, 
Boino countries have a much larger 
amount of production than others, and 
the same countiy at one time a greater 
fimouiit than itself at another. Com- 
pare England either with a similar 
extent of territory in Russia, or with 


an equal population of Russians. Com- 
pare England now vutli England in 
the Lliddlo Ages ; Sicily, Northern Ab 
rica, or Syria at present, with the same 
count lies at the time of their gieatcst 
prosperity, before the Homan conquest. 
Some of the causes which contribute 
to this difference of productiveness are 
obvious ; others not so much so. We 
proceed to specify several of them. 

§ 2. The most evident cause of 
superior productiveness is what are 
called natural advaijtage.s. These are 
various, kkrtility of soil is one of the 
priiicijjal. In this there are great 
vaiietii s, from the deserts of Arabia 
to llic alluwul plains of tbo Ganges, 
the Niger, and the Mis.sissippi. A 
favourable climate is even more im- 
portant than a rich soil. There are 
countries capable of being inhabited, 
but too cold to bo compatible with 
agriculture. Their inhabitants cannot 
pass beyond the nomadic state , they 
must live, like the Laplanders, by the 
domestication of the rein-deer, if not 
by hunting or fishing, like the miser- 
able Esquimaux There are countries 
where oats will ripen, hut not wheat, 
such as the North of Scotland ; others 
where wheat can he gromi, but from 
excess of moisture and want of sun- 
shine, affords but a precarious crop; 
as in parts of Ireland. With each 
advance towards the soutli, or, in the 
European temperate region, towards 
the east, some new branch of agiioul- 
ture becomes first possible, then advan- 
tageous; the vine, maize, figs, olives, 
silk, rice, dates, successively present 
themselvesi until we come to ilie 
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sna’ur^ coftce, cotton, spiceo, &c. of 
cliniates wliicli also aflord, oftlie more 
common agricultural products, and 
^.itli only a sliglit degree of cultiva- 
tion, tAVO or even three harvests in a 
year. Nor is it in agiiciilturc alone 
that ditlei dices of climate are impor- 
tant. Their influence is felt in many 
other hranches of production : in the 
dnrahihty of all vrork iihich is exposed 
to the air ; of huiklings, for example. 
If the temples of Karnac and Luxor 
had not hoen injured hy men, they 
might have subsisted in their original 
perfection almost for eimr, for the in- 
scriptions on some of them, though 
anterior to all authentic liistory, aie 
fresher than is in our climate an in- 
scription years old ; while at St. 
Petersburg, the most massive %vorks, 
solidly executed in granite hardly a 
generation ago, are already, as tra- 
vellers tell us, almost in a state to 
require reconstruction, from alternate 
exposure to summer heat and intense 
frost. The superiority of the woven 
fabrics of Southeui Europe over those 
of Ihigdand in the richness and clear- 
iicss of many of their colours, is 
ascribed to the superior quality of the 
atmosphere, fur which neither the kiiow'- 
iedge of chemists nor the skill of dyers 
has been able to provide, in onr hazy and 
damp climate, a complete equivalent. 

Another part of the influence of 
climate consists in lessening the phy- 
sical requirements of the producers, 
in hot regions, mankind can exist in 
comfort with less perfect housing, less 
clothing ; fiiel, that absolute necessary 
of life in cold climates, they can almost 
dispense TAutli, except for industrial 
iises. They also require less aliment ; 
as experience had proved, long before 
theory had accounted for it by ascer- 
taining that most of wbat vre consume 
as food is not required for the actual 
nutrition of tlie organ.s, hut for keeping 
up the animal heat, and for supplying 
the necessary stimulus to the vital 
hmetions, which in hot climates is 
ahno'?t sufficiently supplied by air and 
sunshine. Mucli, tnerefore, of the 
labour elsewhere expended to procure 
the mere necessaries of life, not being 
required^ more remains disposable for 


its higher uses and its enj.u rneids ; If' 
the cliaiacter of the inhahitaiils docs 
not rather induce them to u^c up these 
advanlages in over-population, or in 
the iiidiilgcnco of rcponc. 

Among natural adv.anlagos, herddes 
soil and climate, must he mentioned 
abundance of mineral productions, in 
convenient situations, and capable of 
being Avoiked with moderate labour, 
Such are the coal-fiulds of Great 
Britain, which do so much to oompem 
sate its inhabitants for the disadvan* 
tagos of climate , and the scarcely 
inferior resource possess(‘d hy thn 
country and the United vStat(3s, in a 
copious supply of an easily reduced 
iron ore, at no great depth “beloAV the 
earth’s surface, aud’^iu close proximity 
to coal depo,sits avaibible for working 
it. In moiinlain and hill districts, 
the abundance of natural water-power 
makes considerable amends for tlie 
usually inferior fertility of those re- 
gions. But perhaps a greater advan- 
tage than all these is a maritime 
situation, especially when accompanied 
with good natural harbours , and, next 
to it, great navigable rivers, These 
advantages consist indued wholly iu 
saving the cost of carriage. But few 
who have not considered the subject, 
have any adccpiate notion how great 
an extent of economical advantage 
this composes ; nor, without having 
considered the influence exercised on 
production by exchanges, and by wbat 
is called the division of labour, can it 
he fully estimated. So important is it, 
that it often docs more than counter- 
balance sterility of soil, and almost 
every other natural inferiority; es- 
pecially in that early stage of industry 
in which labour and science have not 
yet proAuded artificial means of com- 
munication capable of rivalling the 
natural. In the ancient world, and in 
the middle ages, the most prosperous 
communities were not those which 
had the largest territory, or the most 
fertile soil, but rather those Avhich had 
been forced by natural sterility to 
make the utmost use of a coiiA'cnient 
maritime situation ; as Athens, Tyre, 
Marseilles, Venice, the free cities on 
the Baltic^ and the like, 
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§ 3. So much for natural advan- 
ta<^es; the value of which, cceteris 
jmribits, is too obvious to be ever 
iinJerrateJ j3ut experience testilics 
that natural advantages scarcely ever 
do fur a community, no more than 
foilune and station do tor an indivi- 
dual, anything like what it lies in their 
nature, or in their capacity, to do 
Neither now nor in former ages have 
\he nations possessing tlie best climate 
i>nd soil been either the richest or the 
most powerful ; but (in so far as 
regards the mass of the people) gene- 
raTly among the poorest, though, in 
the midst of poverty, probably on the 
vholc the most enjoying. Human life 
in those conn kies'’ can he supported on 
wo little, that the poor seldom sufler 
from anxiety, and in climates in which 
meie existence is a pleasure, the 
luxury which they proibr is that of 
repose. Eiieig^', at the call of passion, 
they possess in abundance, but ^ not 
that which is mandested in siislaiiied 
and persevering labour: and as they 
seldom concern themsehes onougli 
about remote objects to establish good 
political institutiuiis, the incentives to 
industry are liirther weakened by im- 
perfect prob'ction of Us iiuits. irnc- 
cessful production, like most other 
kinds of success, depends moie on the 
qualities of the human agents, than on 
the circumstances in which they work: 
and it is difficulties, not facilities, that 
nourish bodily and mental energy. 
Accordingly the tribes of mankind 
who ha\c oveinui and conquered 
oilicis, and compelled them to labour 
fur their beiieiil, ha\e been mostly 
reared amidst hardship. They inue^ 
either been bred in the fure'ds ol 
northern climales, or the deiieiency ol 
natural hardships lias been su]»piied, 
as among the GieeLs and Romans, by 
the artiiicial ones of a rigid miliiary 
discipline. From the time vvhen the 
ciicumstances of modern society per- 
mitted the clisooi it nuance of that 
discipline, the South has no longer 
produced conquciiug nations ; military 
vigour, as well as speculative thought 
and industrial energy, have ail lad 
their principal seats in the less 
favoured IduiiK 


As the second, therefore, of tho 
causes of superitT productiveness, wo 
may lank tho greater energy ol bibour. 
Bylins is not to be nndfu-.stood ocev 
sional, but i egular and luibitual cnei g v. 
No one uiiderg'oes, without ninimu!* 
ing, a greater amount of occasional 
fatigue and iiardsliip, or has his lioddy 
powers, and such faculties of mind as 
he possesses, kept longer at their 
utmost stretch, than the North Ame- 
rican Indian ; yet his indolence is 
proverbial, whenever lie has a brief 
respite from the pressure of present 
wants. Individuals, or nations, do 
not differ so much in the clforts 
they are able and willing to make 
under strong inimediate incentives, 
as m their capacity of present ex- 
ertion for a distant object, and in 
the tlioroiighness of their application 
to work on ordinary occasions Sonio 
amount of these qualities is a necessary 
condition of any gieat improvement 
among luaiikiud. To civilize a sa\ago, 
he must bo iiisplied with new waiiLn 
and desires, even if not of a very ele- 
vated kind, provided that their gratiti- 
cation can be a motive to steady and 
legular bodily and menial excition. 
If the negroes of Jamaica and De- 
nicrara, after their emancipation, bad 
contented thoinsolves, as it was pre- 
dicted they would do, with tlio neces- 
saries of hie, and abandoned all laboiif 
beyond the little which in a tropical 
climate, with a thin population ami 
abundance of tho richest land, is 
sufficient to support existence, they 
would have sunk into a condition more 
barbarous, though less unhappy, than 
their previous state of slavery. The 
motive which was most relied on for 
inducing them to work was their 1o\g 
of line ciuthes and personal ornaments. 
No one vili stand up for this ta^rte as 
worthy of being cultivated, and i’l 
most societies its indulgence tends ic 
impoverish rather than to eiiiich ; but 
in the state of mind of the negroes it 
might have been the only iuemuive 
that could make them volunla'dly 
undergo systematic labour, and so uc- 
qui'e or maintain habits of voluntary 
industi'y which may be converted to 
mure ' aiuable end*. In En^biU'], it u 
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nut the flesire of wealth that needs to 
be taught, hut ihu use of wealth, and 
appreciation of the objects of desire 
•Vvhich wealtli cannot pm chase, or for 
attaining which it is not re<iiiired. 
Kvoiy real iinprovemeiit in the cha- 
racter of the Engiibh, whether it 
consist in giving them higher aspira- 
tions, or only a juster estimate of the 
value of then ]ti‘esent objoots of desiie, 
must necessarily nualeiate the ardour 
of their devotion to the pm suit of 
wealth. There is no need, however, 
that it should diminish the strenuous 
and business-like application to the 
matter in hand, which is toiiiid in the 
best English workmen, and is their 
most valuable quality. 

Tlio desirable nn'dimn is one tvhidi 
mankind have not often known how to 
hit ‘ when they labour, to doit wutli all 
their might, and especially -with idl 
their mind but to devote to labour, 
for mere pecuniarv gain, fewer hours 
in the clay, fewer da} s iii the }ear, and 
fewer }cais of life. 

§ 4. The tliird element w’-hich de- 
termines the productiveness of the 
labour of acommiiuity, is the skill and 
knowledge therein existing, wdiether 
it be the skill and knowledge of the 
labourers themselves, or of those xvho 
direct their labour. No illustration is 
requisite to show how the cflicacy of 
indnstrv is promoted by the manual 
dexterity of those who perform mere 
routine processes; by the intelligence 
of those engaged in operations in 
which the mind has a considerable 
part; and by the amount uf knowledge 
of natural pow^era and of the pruperiies 
of objects, which is tinned to the pur- 
poses of industry. I hat the produc- 
tiveness of the labour of a people is 
hniited by their knowledge ot the arts 
of life, is sclf-evid' lit ; and that any 
progress in those arts, any improved 
application of the objects or poivers of 
nature to imhislrial u^c'^, enables the 
feamc quantity and intensity of labour 
to rai‘>c a gi cater produce. 

One principal (hqiaitm^^nfc of these 
Improvements consists in the inventiou 
and use of tools and machinery. The 
manner ir which these servo to in 


crease pi eduction and to economize 
labour, needs nor, be specially detailed 
in a w'ork like the picscnt : *it will he 
found explained and exemplified, in a 
niamier at once scientific and popular, 
ill Mr. Eahhage’s w'eil-knowm “Eco- 
nomy of Machinery and Manufac- 
tures ” An entire chapter of Mr. 
Babbage’s hook is coir posed of in- 
fitarices of the efficacy of machinery in 
“ exerting forces too great for human 
power, and executing operations too 
delicate for human touch” But to 
find examples of work which could not 
he performed at all by unassisted 
labour, wm need not go so far. AVith- 
oiit pumps, worked by st('ani-engines or 
oiheiwise, the water w'hich collects m 
mines could not ii>many situations he 
got rid of at all, and the mines, after 
being wmrkcd to a little depth, must he 
abandoned : wulliout ships or boats tlie 
sea could never have been crossed; 
without tools of some soit, trees could 
not be cut down, nor rocks excavated ; 
a plough, or at least a hoe, is necessary 
to any tillage of the ground Very 
simple and lude instruments, liow’evei, 
aie sufficient to render literally possible 
most works hitherto executed by man 
kind , and subsequent inventions have 
chierly served to enable the wmik to be 
poiihnned in greater perfection, and, 
above ail, with a greatly diminished 
quantity of labour* the labour thus 
saved becoming disposable for other 
enii)Iojmcnt. 

The use of machinery is far from 
being the only mode in winch the 
efiects of knowledge in aiding produc- 
tion are exemplified. In agriculture 
and horticulture, machinery is only 
now beginning to show that it can do 
anything of importance, beyond the 
invention and progressive improve- 
ment of the plough and a few other 
simple iiistrumcntc. The greatest agri- 
cultuial invcniions have consisted in 
the direct a’pph'catioii f)f more judicious 
processes to 'Inj land itself, and to llie 
jilants growing on it : such as rotation 
of crops, to avoid the necessity of 
Iea*vdi!g the land imcultivaled for one 
season in every twm or three ; improved 
manures, to renovate its fertility when 
exhausted by cropping , ploughing anu 
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flraining tlie subsoil as well as the 
fcui lace , coiivei sion of bug^ and marches 
into cultivable land: such mudcs of 
pruiimg, and of liaining and propping 
up ))laiiis and tie(‘S, as experience has 
bIiowu to deserve the pieleicncc; in the 
case of the inure cxpeii.^ivc cultuies, 
planiing the roots or seeds iiniher 
,ipart, and more completely pnlveiizing 
the soil m winch they are placed, &c 
bi nianulacUiies and commerce, some 
or the most impoitant mipiovenients 
consist in economizing time , in making 
the return follow more speedily upon 
the labour and outlay. There arc 
otliois of wldfli the advantage consists 
111 economy of iiiaterial. 

§ 5. But the effects of the in- 
creased knowledge of a conmnmity in 
increasing its wealth, need the less 
illustration as they have become 
familiar to the most uneducated, from 
sucli conspicuous instances as lailways 
and steam-ships. A thing not yet so 
well understood and lecognised, is the 
economical value of the general diffu- 
sion of intelligence among the people 
'I'liG number of pei&on> titted to direct 
and biiperintend any indusfiial entor- 
piise, or even to oxecnie anypiocess 
which cannot be reducial almost to an 
affair of immiury and loutme, is always 
far short of the demand; as is evident 
from the enormous difference between 
the salaries paid to such peisons, and 
the wages of ordinary labour. Tlio 
deficiency of practical good sense, 
which lenders the majority of the la- 
bouring class such bad calculatois — 
wdiich makes, lor instance, their do- 
mestic economy so improvident, lax, 
and ii regular — must disqualify them 
for any but a low grade of intelligent 
labour, and render tbeir industry lar 
less productive than with ecpial energy 
it otherwise might be. The impor- 
tance, even in this limited aspect, of 
popular education, is well worthy of 
the alt cut I on of poIitici<ins, especially 
in England; since competent observers, 
accustomed to employ labourers of 
various nalinns, testify that in the 
workmen of other countries they often 
find great intelligence wholly apart 
from iiifatuictiunj bat that if an Eng.ish 
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labouier is am thing but a liew’-or of 
wood and a drawer of water, he 
indebied for it to ediicatinn, which in 
his ca.se Is aimost ahva vc self-educatiog 
Mr. Es(‘h<‘r, of Zmich, (an eugnieet 
and cotton raamifactuier employing 
nearly two thousand wmrkipg incu of 
many different nations,) in his evidence 
annexed to the llepoit of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, in 1840, on the 
ti.iimng of pauper cliildron, gives a 
character of English as contra-sted 
with Cojjtiuoiilal woikiiien, which all 
peisons of simdar experience will, I 
hoiicve, confirm 

“ The Italians’ quickness of percep 
tion issliowuiin r.ipidl} comprehending 
any new descriptions of labour put into 
theii hands, in a power of quickly 'com- 
prehending the meaning of their em- 
ployer, of adapting themselves to new 
circumstances, much beyond v.diat any 
other classes have. The Ercnch work- 
men have the like natural cliaiactcris- 
tics, only in a somewhat lower degree. 
Tlie English, Swiss, German, and 
Dutch workmen, we find, have all much 
slower natural comprehension. As 
workmen on///, the preference is un- 
doubtedly due to the Eiiglibh , because, 
as we find tfiem, they are all trained 
to special brandies, on which they have 
had comparatively suporiur training, 
and have concentrated all their 
thoughts. As men of business or of 
general usefulness, and as men with 
whom an employer would best like to 
be surrounded, 1 should, however, deci- 
dedly pi cfer the Saxons and the Ewiss, 
but more especially the Saxons, be- 
cause they have had a very careful gen- 
eral education, which has extended 
their capacities beyond any special 
employment, and lendered them fit to 
take up, after a short pivnaiuliou, any 
emploj^ment to which they may be 
called. If I have an English work- 
man engaged in the erection of a 
steam-erggine, he vdli nuderstaiid that, 
and nothing else: and for other cir- 
cnmstan(‘es or Oiher branches of me- 
chanics, however olobcly allied, he will 
be comparatively helpless to adapthim- 
seif to aU the circumstances that may 
aii-^e, to make arrangements for them, 
a*Ad give bound advice or waite clear 
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Btatements and letters on his work 
ill the various related blanches of 
inecliaiiies.” 

<. On the connexion hchvecn mental 
cultivation and moral trustworthiness 
in the labouring class, the same wit- 
ness says, “ The better educated woi'k- 
men, we find, are distinguished by 
superior moral habits in every respect. 
In the first place, they are entiiely so- 
ber ; they are discreet in their enjoy- 
ments, which arc of a more rational 
and refined kind ; they have a taste 
for much better society, which they 
approach respectfully, and conscq[uently 
find much readier admittance to it ; 
they cultivate music ; they read ; they 
enjoy the pleasures of scenery, and 
make parties for excursions in the 
country ; they are economical, and 
their economy extends beyond their 
own purse to the stock of their master ; 
they are, consequently, honest and 
trustworthy.” And in answer to a 
question respecting the English work- 
men, “ Whilst in respect to the woik 
to which they have been specially 
trained they are the most skiltul, they 
are in conduct the most disorderly, de- 
bauched, and unruly, and least respect- 
able and trustworthy of any nation 
whatsoever whom we have employed , 
and in saying this, I express the expe- 
rience of every manufacturer on the 
Continent to whom I have spoken, and 
especially of the English nianufactii- 
rers, who make the loudest complaints. 
These charactoiistics of depravity do 
not apply to the English woikmen who 
have received an education, hut attach 
to the others in the degree in which 
they are in want of it. When the un- 
educated English workmen are re- 
leased from the bunds of iron discipline 
in which they have been restrained by 
their employers in England, and are 
treated with the urbanity and friendly 
feeling which the more educated work- 
men on the Continent expect and re- 
ceive from their employers, they, the 
English workmen, comjiletely lose their 
balance : they do not understand their 
position, and after a certain time be- 
come totally unmanageable and use- 
less This result of ohseivation is 
* Ihe iviiule e\iilence of tins intelligteiit 


borne out by expeiieiicc in England 
itself As soon as any idea of equal- 
ity enters the mind of an uneducated 
English w^orLing man, his head is 
turned by it When hn ceases to hs 
servile, he becomes insolent. 

The moral qualities of the labourers 
are fully as important to the ofHeiencj 
and worth of tlieir bibonr, as the in- 
tellectiial, Imlependently of the etfects 
of inteinperaiice upon their bodily and 
mental taeiilties, and of flighty un- 
steady habits upon the energy and con- 
tinuity of their work (poiiitV so ea.sily 
understood as nut to reqiiiie being in- 
sisted upon), it is well worthy of medi- 
tation, how much of the aggregate 
effect of their labour depends on their 
trubtwurthiuGSS. r\ll the labour now 
expended in watching that they fiiltd 
their engagement, or in \ciif\ing that 
they have fulfilled it, is so much with- 
diaw from the real biisiness of pio- 
diiction, to be devoted to a subsidiary 
function lenderod ncediiil not by tlio 
necessity of things, but by the diu- 
hoiicsty of men Eor are the greatest 
oiitwaid precautions moie than very 
impel fectly eflicaciuus, wheie, as is now 
almost invariably the case with hiied 
labourers, the slightest relaxation of 
vigilance is an opportunity eagerly 
seized lor eluding performance of tlieir 
contract. The advantage to mankind 
of being able to trust one another, pen- 
etrates into every cievice and cranny 
of human life . the economical is per- 
haps the smallest pait of it, yet even 
this is incalculable To consider only 
the most obvious part of the waste of 
wealth occasioned to society by human 
improbity , there is in all rich comma* 
nities a predatory population, ■who live 
by pillaging or over-reaching other 
people , tlieir numbers cannot be 
authentically ascertained, hut on the 
low’est estimate, in a country like 
England, it is very large. The sup- 
port of these persons is a direct bur- 
then on the national industry. The 
police, and the whole apparatus of pun- 
islunoiit, and of criminal and partly of 

and Gxpericnpcd employer of labour is de- 
serving of attention ; as well as much testi- 
mony oil similar points by other witnstjfibs 
contained in the same i oluinei 
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(ivil jn«^tice, are a secoiul Imrtlien len- 
tlncd necessary Ly tlie iirst I’lic cx- 
(iiLitantlj'-paid profession of la^vycra, 
BO lar as tlieir work is not created by 
defects in the law of tlieir own contri- 
ving, are required and supported prin- 
cipally by tlic dishonesty of mankind. 
As the stanchird of integrity in a com- 
munity rises higher, all these expenses 
become less. Jhit this positive saving 
woidd be far outweighed by the iin- 
meime increase in tlie produce of all 
kinds of labour, and saving of time and 
expenditure, which would be obtained 
if the labourers honestly performed 
what they undertake ; and by the in- 
creased spirit, the feeling of power 
and confidence, wit^i wdndi \vorlvs of 
all sorts w'onld be jdanned and can led 
on by those who felt that all wdio.se aid 
wuis required w'ould do their pait fiiilh- 
fnlly accioi ding to their contracts. Con- 
joint action is possible just in piopor- 
tion as liuman being.s can rely on eacli 
other. There are countiies in Europe, 
of first-rate industiial capabilities, 
where the ino.st serious impediment to 
conducting husincs.? concerns on a 
laige scale, is the larity of poisons who 
are supposed fit to bo trn.sted witli the 
recri})t and cx])eiidituie of large sums 
of money. There are nations wdiose 
commodities are looked shily upon by 
merchants, because they cannot depend 
on finding the quality of the article 
conforninble to that of the sample. 
Such short-sighted fraud.s are far from 
unexampled in Engli.sh expoits. Eyerv 
one has heard of “ deyil’s dust and 
among other instances given by Mr. 
Babbage, is one in which a branch of 
export trade was for a long time ac- 
tually stopped by the forgeries and 
bauds which had occurred in it. On 
the other hand the substantial advan- 
tage derived in business transactions 
from proved triistw’orthiiiess, is not less 
remarkably exemplified in the same 
work. “ At one of onr largest towms, 
sales and piircha.ses on a very exten- 
sive scale are made daily in the course 
of business without any of the parties 
c ver exchanging a written document.” 
k’pread over a year’s tran.sactions, how 
great a return, in saving of time, 
trouble, and expense, is brought in to 


the producers and dealers of su h a 
lowm from their own intcgiity. “ d lie 
influence of estahlished charactei’ isi 
producing confidence operated in a 
very remarkable manner at the time ot 
the exclusion of British manufactures 
fiom the Continent during the last 
war. One of our hugest estahli.sh- 
monts had been in ilic lialiit of doing 
c.xtensive business with a house in the 
centre of Geimany . but on the clo.<=ing 
of the Coiitiiienlal ports against our 
nianufactnrcs, heavy penalties Avere 
inflicted on all those wlio contrax’^ened 
the Berlin and Milan decrees The 
Engli-sh mauufactnrcr continued, never- 
theless, to leceive ordens, xvith direc- 
tions how to consign them, and appoint- 
ments for the time and mode or pay- 
ment, in letters, the handwu’Iiing of 
which xvas knowm to him, but which 
xveie nexTr signed except by the 
Cliiistiau name of one of the fiim, and 
even ill some instances they wore 
witliont any signature at all. * Tlie.se 
orders were exi'cutcd, and in no in- 
.starice xvas there the least irregularity 
in the paxmentH.”^ 

* Some minor instances iioticeil by 
B.abbagc may be cited m further illustration 
of the waste occasioned to society through 
tlie inability of its members to trust one 
another. 

“ The cost to the purchaser is the price he 
pays for any article, added to the cost of 
verifying the fact of its having that degree 
of goodness for which he contracts. In some 
cases, the goodness of the article is evident 
on mere inspection ; and in those cases there 
is not much difference of price at different 
sbop.s. The goodness of loaf sugar, for in- 
stance, can be discei-ned almost at a glance j 
and the consequence is, that the price is so 
uniform, and the profit upon it so small, that 
no grocer is at all anxious to sell it , whilst 
on the other hand, tea, of which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to judge, and which can be 
adulterated by mixture so as to deceive the 
skill even ot a practised eye, has a great 
variety of different prices, and is that article 
which every grocer is most anxious to sell to 
his customers. The difficulty and expense 
of verification are in some instances so great 
as to justify the deviation from well-estab- 
lished principles Thus it is a general maxim 
tliat Government can purchase any article 
at a cheaper rate than that at ivhich they 
can manufacture it themselves. But it has, 
nevertheless, been considered more econo- 
mical to build extensive tlour-mills (such as 
those at Deptford), and to gidnd their own 
corn, than to verify each sack of purchased 
flour, and to efaploy persons in devising me- 
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§ fl Among tlie ^,(‘C()ii<l:irv cnnfs^R 
A’lilcli (lelci'iiiiiic llie product ivoiiess ol’ 
,f:’oductive agents, the most impoitant 
ts Security IJy security I mean tlie 
5,omplcteness of the ])rotention ^^hich 
society ahords to its members. This 
consists of protection 1)// the govern- 
ment, and protection against the go- 
vernment. The latter is the moie 
important. "W’here a person known to 
possess anything vorth taking away, 
can expect nothing hut to have it torn 
from him, vith every circumstance of 
tyrannical violence, by the agents of a 
vapacious government, it is not likely 
that many vnll exert themselves to 
nrodnco mncli more than nccessaiies 
This is the acknowledged explanation 
of the poverty of many fertih' tracts of 
Asia, which v.ere once prospeious and 
populous. From this to the degree ot 
security enjoyed in the best governed 

thods of detectinc the new modes of adulte- 
ration which might be continually resjorted 
to.” A similar want of confidence might 
deprn e a nation, such as the United States, ot 
a largo export trade in flom . 

Again ; “ Some year^ since, a mode of pro- 
paniig old clover and troioil seeds by a pro- 
cess called doctorw^q became so prevalent as 
to excite the attention ot the House of Com- 
mons. It appeared in evidence before a 
Committee, that the old, seed of the white 
clover was doctored by first wetting it slightly, 
and then drying it by the fumes of burning 
sulphur; and that the red clover seed iiad its 
colour improved by shaking it m a sack with 
a small quantity of indigo , but this being 
detected after a time, the doctors then used 
a preparation of logwood, fined by a little 
copperas, and sometimes by verdigris ; thus 
at once improving the appearance of the idd 
seed, and diminishing, it not destroying, its 
vegetative power, already enfeebled by age. 
Supposing no injury had resulted to good 
seed so prepared, it was proved that, from 
the improved appearance, the market price 
W'ould be enhanced by this process from five 
to twonty-five shillings a hundred-ivcight. 
But the greatest evil aiose from the circum- 
scaiice ot these processes rendering old and 
worthless seed equal in appearance to the 
best. One witness had tried some doctored 
seed, and found that not above oi.e gram in 
a hundred grew, and that those which did 
vegetate died ai^ay attei-wards; whilst about 
eighty or ninety per cent of good seed usually 
grows. The seed so treated ivas sold to 
retail dealers in the country, who of course 
endeavoured to purchase at the cheapest 
rate, and from them it got into the hands of 
the farmers, neither of these classes being ca- 
pable of distinguishing the fraudidont from 
the genuine seed. Si any cultivators m conse- 
quence diminished their conaumytion ot the 


]):irts of ]''nro]it>, thorn are rnmifroHg 
gnnbitions. In many ])roviiices of 
France, before tlie Kevoiiition, a vicious 
ay stem of taxation on the land, and 
still more the absence of redress against 
tlie arbitral y exactions which were 
made under colour of the taxes, leii- 
dered it the interest of eveiy cultivator 
to appear pooi*, and therefore to culti- 
vate badly. The only insecurity which 
is altogether paralyzing to the active 
energies of producers, is that arising 
fi nm the government, or from persons 
invested with its authority. Against 
all other depredators there is a hope of 
defending oneself Greece and the 
Greek colonies in the ancient woild, 
Flanders and Italy Tn the Middle Ages, 
by no means cnjcj’-cd what any one 
with modern ideas would call sociirity. 
the state of society was most unsettled 
and turbulent ; person and property 

article', and others w'ere obliged to pay a 
liiglior price to those who had skill to di&iin. 
guish the mixed seed, .lud who had integrity 
and character to prevent them from dealing 
in It ” 

The same -w'riter states- that Irish flax, 
though in natural quality inferior to none, 
cells, or did lately sell, in the market at a 
penny to twopence per pound less than 
foreign or British flax ; part of the difference 
arising fiom negligence in its preparation, 
but part from the cause mentioned in the 
evidence of Mr. Gorry, many years Secretary 
to the Irish Linen Board: “ The owners dt 
the flax, who aie almost always people in the 
lower classes of life, believe that they can 
best advance their owm interests by imposing 
on the buyers. Flax being sold by weight, 
various expedients ai-e used to increase it ; 
and every expedient is injurious, particularly 
the damping of it , a very common practice, 
which makes the flax afterwards heat. Tlie 
insitle of every Imiidle (and the bundles all 
vaiy in bulk) is often full of pebbles, or dirt 
of variou-i kinds, to increase the weight In 
this state It IS purchased and exported to 
Great Britain.” 

It was given in evidence before a G.im- 
miltee of the House ot Commons that, the 
lace trade at Nottingham had greaH.> laden 
off, from the making ot iraudulent and bad 
articles : that “ a kind of lace called single- 
pt'ess was manufaciured,” (I still quote Mr 
Babbage) which, although good to the eye, 
became nearly spoiled in washing by the 
slipping of the threads ; that not one person 
in a thousand could distinguish the difl’erence 
between single-press and double press lace, 
that even workmen and raanuiacturers were 
obliged to employ a magnifying-glass for thai; 
purj ose, and that m another ‘-miilar aiticle, 
called warp-lace, such aid was essential.” 
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WPie exposed to a thousand fl.in^''or.s. 
Dut they worn free countries, they 
were in general neither a'^hilrai ily op- 
ressccl, nor systematically plnndeied 
y their governments. Against other 
enemies the individual energy which 
their institutions called forth, enabled 
them to make successful resistance* 
their labour, therefore, was eminently 
productive, and their riches, while they 
remained free, were constantly on the 
increase. The Koman despotism, pnh 
ting an end to wars and internal con- 
flicts throughout the empire, relieved 
the subject population from much of 
the lornier insecurity : hut hi'cause it 
left them under the grinding yoke of 
its own rapacity, they became ener- 
vated and impoverished, until they 
were an easy xDrey to barbarous hut 
free invadeis. They would neither 
light nor labour, because they weie no 
longer sullered to enjoy that for which 
they fought and labouied. 

j^luch of the SGcuiity of person and 
property in modern nations is tlic effect 
of manners and opinion lather than of 
law. There are, or lately weie, coun- 
tries in Europe wliere the monarch 
was nominally nLsolute, but wheio, 
from the restraints imposed by estab- 
lished usage, no subject felt practically 
in the smallest danger ol having his 
possessions arbitrarily seized or a con- 
tribution levied on them by the govern- 
ment. There must, however, bo in 
such governments much petty plunder 
and otlier tju-anny by subordinate 
agents, for which redicsa is not ob- 
tained, owing to the want of publicity 
which is the culinary character of 
absolute goveinments In England the 
people are tolerably well protected, both 
by institutions and manners, against 
he agents of go’, eniment ; but, tor the 
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security they enjoy against other evil- 
doeis, tliey are very little indebted to 
their institutions. The laws cannot be 
said to affoid protection to property, 
when they afford it only at such a cost 
as renders submission to injury iii 
general the better calculation The 
security of property in England is 
owing (except as regards open violence) 
to opinion, and the fear of exposure, 
muchmoie than to the direct operation 
of the law and the courts of justice. 

Independently of all imperfection in 
the bulwarks which society purposely 
throws loiind what it lecogriises as 
property, theie aie various other modes 
ill which defective institutions impede 
the employment of the jirodnctive re- 
sources of a country to the host ad- 
vantage. Wo shall have occasion for 
noticing many of these in the progress 
ot our subject It is sufficient iieie to 
remark, that the efficiency of industry 
may he expected to be great, in pro- 
poi tion as the fruits of industry are 
insured to the person exerting it .* and 
that all social arrangements are eoii- 
ducive to iiscihl exertion, according as 
they provide that the reward of every 
one lor his hibour shall bo proportioned 
as much as po-sibh* to the benelit which 
it produces. All Liws or usages whicdi 
favour one class or sort of persons to 
the disadvantage of othuis; which 
chain up the elfurls of any part of the 
community in pursuit of their own 
good, or stand he* ween those efforts 
and their natural fruits — are (indepen- 
dently of all other gionnds of condem- 
nation) violations of the fundameiitai 
principles of economical policjT- ; tend- 
ing to make the aggregate productive 
powers of the Community productive 
in a ics'i degree tliaii they would other- 
wise he. 


CHAPTER VHI. 

OF CO-OPEUATIOX, OR THE COMDINATION OF LABOUR. 

§ 1. In ilie enumeration of the .one untouched, which, because of its 
circumptuiices which promote the pro- importance, and of the many topics oi 
ductiveness of labour, we have left j discussion which it involves, rec[uires 
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to be trealed apart. This is, co-opera- 
tion, ortlie combi lied act ion ohmmbers. 
Of this great aid to production, a 
single department, known by the name 
of jJivision of Labour, has engaged a 
large share of the attention of political 
economists , most doservedly indeed, 
blit to the exclusion of other cases and 
t'xemplilications of the same compie- 
iiensivc law. ]\Tr. Wakefield w'as, I 
hcdievc, the first to point out, that a 
])art of the subject had, with injurious 
f'ifect, been mistalien for the whole; 
that a moie fimdamcmtal principle lies 
beneath that of the division of labour, 
and comprelieiuls it. 

Co-operation, he observes,^ is ^'of 
two distinct kinds: hist, such co- 
opi‘ration as takes place when sc\eral 
])ersons help each other in the same em- 
ploynumt ; secondly, such co-operation 
as takes place when several persons 
lielp each other in dinbrent emploj^- 
nients. These may be termed Simple 
(Jo-operation and Complex Co-operation. 

“The advantage ol simple co opera- 
tion is illustrated by the case of two 
greyhounds mnmng together, which, 
it is said, uill kill more hares than four 
greyhounds rimning separately. In 
a vast nnmher of simp’e operations 
pcrfoimed, by Imnian exertion, it is 
(piite obvious that two men ^vovking 
together will do more than four, or 
four times four men, each of whom 
should work alone. In tlie lifiing of 
heavy weights, for example, in the 
felling of trees, in the satving of timber, 
in the gathering of much hay or corn 
during a short period of line vealher, 
in draining a laigc extent of lancl 
during the short season -when such a 
work may he properly conducted, in 
the pulling of ropes on hoarrl ship, in 
the lowing of large boats, in some 
mining operations, in the erection of a 
seaflolding for building, and in the 
breaking of stones for the repair of a 
rorul, so that tlic whole of the foad 
shall always he kept in good order ; in 
all these simple operations, and thou- 
sands more, it is absolutely necessary 
that many persons should wmrk to- 
gether, at the same time, in the same 

* Notii to W.alsefield’s edition of Adam 
Siii.ir, voi V. 2b. 


place, and in the same way. Ths 
savages of New Holland neior holp 
each other, even in the most simple 
operations ; and their condition is 
hardly supenor, in some respects it 
is inferior, to tliat of the wild animals 
which they now and Ib.en catch. Let 
any one imagine that the labourers of 
England should suddenly desist trom 
helping each otlun* in simple employ- 
ments, and he uill see at once the 
prodigious advauiages of slm])le co- 
operation. In a ctiiudless number of 
employments, the produce of labour is, 
up to a certain point, in proportion to 
such mutual assistance amongst the 
woikmcn. This is the first step in 
social improvement.’’ The second is, 
when “one body o? men ha\ing com- 
bined their labour to raise more food 
than they require, another body of 
men are induced to combine their 
labour for the purpose of producing 
more clothes than they require, and 
with those clnthc.s buying the surplus 
food of lh(? other Ixaly of lahonrors; 
wdiile, if both bodies together have 
produced more food and clothes than 
they both lequire, both bodies obtain, 
by moans of exchange, a jiroper 
capital for setting more labourers to 
work in their respective occupations.” 
To simple co-ojieration is thus super- 
added what Mr. AVakefield terms 
Complex Co-operation. The one is 
the combination of several labourers 
to help eacli other in the same set of 
operations ; the other is the combina- 
tion of seveial labourers to help one 
another by a division of operations. 

There is “an important distinction 
between .'dimple and complex co-opera- 
tion. Of the former, one is always 
conscious at the time of practising it : 
it is obvious to the most ignorant and 
vulgar eye. Of the latter, but a very fe w 
of the vast numbers who practise it are 
in any degree conscious. The cause of 
this distinction is easily seen. AVlien 
several men are employed in lifting 
the same weight, or pulling the same 
rope, at the same time, and in the 
same place, there can be no sort of 
doubt that they co-operate with each 
other; the fact is impressed on the 
mind by the mere sense of sight ; but 
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wlien spvoral men, m* Ijndies of men, 
arc eaiploycd at ihlieivnt limey and 
places, and in ditferent pnrsmls, llieir 
cn-opcratioii with each other, though 
]t may he quite as certain, is not so 
readily perceived as in the other case : 
111 order to perceive it, a complex ope- 
icdlon of the mind is reqirred.’’ 

In tlie present stale of society the 
hreeding and feeding’ of sheep is the 
occupation of one set of people, di eas- 
ing the wool to prepare it for the 
spinner is that of another, spinning it 
into thread of a third, weaying the 
thread into broadcloth of a fourth, 
dyeing the cloth of a fifth, making it 
iiito a coat of a sixth, without counting 
the multitude of caniers, merchants, 
iactors, and retailers put in requisition 
at the successive stages of this progress. 
All those persoi.'s, y ithont Iviioy ledge of 
one another or jirovions understanding, 
co-operato in the pn)dnctiun of the 
ultimate result, a coat. But these are 
far from heing; all who co operate m it , 
for each of these per'^ons ivquiies food, 
and many other articles ot ooiisump- 
tion, and unless he could have r<*lnil 
that other peojde would [iroduoo those 
for him, lie could not ha\e dovotod has 
whole time to one step in the sncecs- 
sioii of operations wliich produces one 
single commodity, a coat. Every 
pcrscn who took part in producing 
lood or erecting houses for this series 
of proclucrrs, has, however micon- 
Foiously on liis part, comhined his 
labour with thelry. It is by a real, 
thougli miexpiessod, concert, “that 
the body who raise more food than 
they want, can exchange with the 
body who raise more clothes than they 
want ; and if the two bodies were sepa- 
rated, either by distance or di^iucii- 
vation — unless the two bodies .slsonld 
rirlually Ibrra themseivc.s into one, for 
the coinmon object of raising enough 
lood and clothes lor the whole — they 
could not divide into two distinct parts 
the whole operation of producing a 
fiufrlcient quantity of food and clothes.’’ 

§ 2 , The influence exercised on 
rodiiction by tlio separation of em- 
ployments, is more fundamental than, 
from the mode in which the subject is 
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usually treated, a reader might be in- 
duced to suppose. It is not merely 
that when the production of ditferent 
things hecoraes the solo or piincipM 
occupation of different persons, a much 
greater quantity of each kind of ailiclo 
is produced. The truth is much be- 
yond this. 'Without some sepaiation 
of employments, very few things would 
ho produced at all. 

kSuppose a set of persons, or a 
nunihcr of families, all employed 
precisely in tlio same manner ; each 
lamily sellled on a piece of its own 
land, on whicli it grows by its Lihoisr 
the food leqnirod lor its ovn suste- 
nance, and as there are no persons to 
buy any surplus produce wheie all arc 
producers, each family has to produce 
within itself whatever other articles 
it consiiinos. In such ciicumslances, 
if the soil was tolerably fertile, and 
population did not tioad too closely mi 
the heels of subsistence, there vonld 
1 » no doubt, some kind of domestic 
manufactures ; clothing for the family 
might perhaps bo spun and woven 
wiiiiin it, by the labour probably of the 
women (a first step in the neparation 
ol employments) ; and a dwelling of 
some soit w’ould lie erected and kept 
in repair by their united labour. But 
he5'ond siiiqih* tbo.l (precarious, too, 
irom the variations ot the seasons), 
coarse clothing, and very import oct 
lodging, it would be scaicelv possible 
that the taniily should produce any- 
thing more, d hey would, in general, 
require their utmost exertions to ac^ 
complisli so much. Their power even 
of exti acting tood from the soil would 
be kept within narinw limits by tlie 
quality of their tools, which would 
iiecoFsavily be of t'le rno-d wrcdclicd 
desciiption. To do almost anytliing 
in the way of producing for themselves 
articles ot convcnienco or luxury, would 
require too much time, and, in many 
cases, their presence in a dilieient 
place. Yeiy lew kinds of industry, 
therefore, would exist ; and that which 
did exist, nanudy the production of 
necessaries, would be extremely in- 
efficient, not solely from iraperffiefc 
implements, but because, when the 
ground and the domestic indiist ry fed 
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Ly it bad been made to siqjply tbe 
necessaries of a single lamily in tole- 
rable abundance, there would be little 
iflotive, wliile tbe numbers of the 
family lemained tbe same, to make 
either tbe land or tbe labour produce 
more. 

But suppose an event to occur, wbii b 
would amount to a revolution in the 
circumstances of this little settlement. 
Suppose that a company of ai tificers, 
provided with tools, and v«dtli food 
snflicient to maintain them for a year, 
arrive in the country and establi‘'h 
themselves in the midst of tbe popu- 
lation. These new settlers occup}^ 
themselves in producing articles of use 
or ornament adapted to the taste of a 
simple people ; and before their food is 
exhausted they have produced tliese in 
considerable quantity, and are ready 
to exchange them for more food. The 
economical position of the landed pnpu- 
bition is now most materially altered. 
They have an opportunity given them 
of acquiiing comturts and luxmics. 
Things which, while they depended 
solely on their own lahoui*, tliey never 
coiiUi have obtained, hecause they 
could not have produced, arc now a(‘.- 
cessible to them if they can succeed 
in producing an additional quantity 
of food and nocos.s<iries. They are 
thus incited to increase the produc- 
tiveness of their industiy. Among 
"ihe conveniences fur the first time 
made accessible to them, better tools 
are probably one ; and apart from this, 
they have a motive to labour more 
assiduously, and to adopt contiivances 
for mahing their labour more eifectiial. 
By these means they will generally 
succeed in coinp^dling their land to 
piodace, not only food for themsedves, 
but a .sill plus for the new comer.s, 
■wherewith tu buy from them the pro- 
ducts of tlieir indii.stry. The new 
scttli'i’s constitute what is called a 
murJeet for surplus agricnitural pio- 
duce: and their aiii\ul has eniiched 
the settlement not only by the mami- 
fact mod articles which they }>reduce, 
but by the Ibod which would not have 
been produced unless they had been 
there to consume it. 

There is no inconsistency between | 


this doctrine, and the proposilion we 
before maintained, that a market for 
commodities does not constitute em- 
ployment for labour ^ The labour o! 
the agriculturists was already pro- 
■vided with employment ; they are not 
indebted to the demand of the new 
comers for being able to maintain 
themselves. What that demand does 
for them is, to call their labour into 
increased vigour and elTicicncy ; to 
stimulate them, by new motives, to 
new exei lions. Neither do the new 
comers owe tlieir maintenance and 
employment to the demand of the agri- 
culturists • with a year’s subsistence m 
store, they could have settled side by 
side with the fornrmr inhabitants, and 
produced a similar scanty stock of 
food and necessaries Nevertheless, we 
see of what supreme im])ortance to tlio 
productiveness of the labour of pro- 
ducers, is the existence of other pro- 
ducers within reach, employed in a 
different kind of industry. The power 
of exchanging the products of one kind 
of labour for those of another, is a 
condition, but for whii-h, there would 
almost always ho a smaller quantity of 
labour altogether. AVhen a new mar- 
ket is opened for any piodnct of in- 
dustry, and a greater quantity of the 
article is consequently produced, the 
increased production is not always ob- 
tained at the expense of some other 
product ; it is often a new creation, the 
result of labour which would otherwise 
have remained uuoxerled , or of assist- 
ance rendered to labour by improve- 
ments or by modes of co-operation to 
which recourse would not have been 
had if an inducement had not been 
ottered for raising a larger produce. 

§ 3. From these considerations it 
appears that a country will seldom 
have a productive agiiculture, unless it 
has a largo town ]>opii]ation, or thy 
only available sahsiitiite, a large ex- 
port trade in agriciilinral produce to 
supply a popidation elsewhere. I use 
the phrase town population for short- 
iiens, to imjdv a population non-agri- 
cnltnral; -which will generally be 
collected in towns or laige villages, for 
* S inra. pp. 10—55. 
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(!ie sfilrf' of cm7)l>in<'><ion of iabonr. 
The apjhicatioii of tliis truth Ly Mr. 
Wakeiield to tlie theory of coloniKation, 
has excited much attenlioii, and is 
doubtless destined to excite much 
more It is one of those great practical 
discoveries, which, once made, appear 
so obvious that the nnu-it^ of puaking 
them seems less than it is Mr. 
Wakefield was the first to point out 
that the mode of planting new settle- 
ments, then commonly practised — 
getting down a number of families side 
by side, each on its piece of land, all 
employing tliemsclves in cxaoil\ the 
same manner, — thmigh in favourahle 
circnmstances it may assure to those 
families a rudn a-bimdance of nieie 
necessaries, can never be other than 
unfavourable to great production or 
rapid growth * and his system con- 
sists of arrangemenis for securing tliat 
every colony .shall liave fiom the first 
a tovn population, bearing due propor- 
tion to its agricultural, and that the 
cultivatois of tlie soil sliall not he so 
widely scatieied as to he deprived by 
distance, of the benefit of that town 
population as a market for their pio- 
Suce. The principle on wdiich the 
scheme is founded, does not depend on 
any theory respecting the supoiiur pro- 
ductiveness oi , land iield in large 
oriions, and cultivated by hirc<l la- 
our. Supposing it true that land 
yields the greatest produce when 
divided into small properties and cul- 
tivated by peasant proprietAr.-q, a town 
population would be just as necessary 
to induce those proprietors to raise 
that larger produce : and if tliey weir 
too far from the nearest seat of imn- 
agricultiiral industry to use it a.s a 
market lor dispuM’ng of tluir surplus, 
and thereby >siipi»l> iug their other 
wants, neitlier that surplus nor any 
equivalent for it would, generally 
fc]ieaking, be produced. 

It is, above all, the deficiency of 
•own population which limits the pio- 
^>^iictiveness of the industry of a country 
fike India. The agriculture of India is 
*onducted entirely on the system of 
rfinali iiolrlings. There is, however, a 
considerable amount of comhinatiun of 
Idaur. The village institutions and 
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customs, ulm h are the rea* framewuil 
of Indian .society, make jirovision tor 
joint action in the cases in which it is 
seen to he necessary; nr where the\’ 
fail to do so, the government (when 
tolerably \vell administered) steps in, 
and by an outlay from the revenue, 
executes by combined lahonr the tanks, 
embankments, and works of irrigation, 
which are indispensable. The imple- 
ments and processes of agncultnre are 
however so wretched, tliat tlio produce^ 
of the soil, in spite of gi'eat natural 
fertility and a climate highly favoursthle 
to vegetation, is luiseralily small . and 
tlic laud miglifc be made to yield food 
in abundance for many more than the 
pi'esent iiumher of inhabitants, ■without 
departing from the s}'stcm of small 
holdings. But to this the stimulus is 
w^anting, wliich a large iowui popula- 
tion, connected with the rural districts 
by easy and iinexiiensivo means oi 
commuiiicat'on, wmuld atibrd. That 
town population, again, does not grow 
up, liecau.se the few wants and unas- 
piring spirit of the cultivators (joineil 
until lately with great mseciirity of 
property, Irom military and fiscal ra- 
pacity) prevent tliem irom attcm])ting 
to become consumers of town produce. 
In llu'se circumstances the best chance 
of an early devrl(i]iment of the produc- 
tive rostmivcs ef India, consists in tho 
rapid growth of its export of agricub 
tural produce (cotton, mdigo, sugar, 
cotlee, &c ) to the niaikets of Europe. 
The producers of these articles are 
con.smnei’s of food supplied by tlieih 
fidlow-agricuhurists in India; and the 
imifket thus opened for surplu.s food 
v/ill, if accompanied by good govern- 
ment, raise up by degrees more ex- 
temled wants and desiies, directed 
either towards Euiop<'an commodities, 
or towards things which will require 
for tlieir production in India a laiger 
manula<dui‘ing population. 

§ 4. Tims far of the separation of 
employments, a form of the eomhiiiu- 
tion of labour with (.ut which there can- 
not be the first rudiments of industrial 
civili'^atiuu. But when this separation 
is thoroughly establisiied ; wiien it has 
become lUa general piaciice for each 
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pnnlncoi' to supply many oIIlts with 
one commodity, and to be supplied by 
others with most of the thiims which 
Iw consumes; reasons not I'^ss leal, 
though less imperative, invite to a 
further extension of the same piinciple. 
]t is found that the productive power 
of labour is increased by carrying the 
separation fiirilier and further ; hy 
breaking down imm-) and mmo every 
pioccss of industry into parts, so that 
each lahonror shall eoufino himself to 
an ever smallci* numher of simple ope- 
1 at ions. And thus, in time, aiise those 
remarkahlc cases of what is called the 
division of labour, with wdiicli all 
readers on subjects of tins nature are 
familiar. Adam Smith’s illustration 
from pin-nuikiug, though so well 
know'n, is so mmdi to the x>oint, that 1 
wid venture once more to tran.scrihc it. 
‘‘The business of making a ]jin is 
divided into about eighteen distinct 
operations. One man diaws out the 
wire, another straights it, a tliird cuts 
it, afourdi points it, a lifth giliuls it at 
tlie top tor receiving the head , to 
make tlie head requires two or three 
distinct operations; to put it on, is a 
peculiar business; to whiten the pins 
is another, it is even .a ti*ade hy itsedf 
to put them into the papei .... 
I have seen a small manufactory where 
ten men only w*eie employed, and 
where some of them, consequently, per- 
formed two or three distinct operations. 
But though they wmre very poor, and 
therefore hut indillcrcntly accommo- 
dated w’ith the necessary nineliinery, 
they could, when lliey exerted ihem- 
scives, make among them ahmittwTdve 
pounds of pins in a day There are in 
a pound upwards of four thousand pins 
of a middling sr/c d hose ten persons, 
therefoie, could make among them up- 
wards of Ibrty-eight thousand pins in a 
day. Each pei’hon, therefore, making 
a tentli pait of forty-eight lliou.^^and 
pins, might be considercil ns making 
four thousand eight hundred pins in a 
day. But if they had all WTOiight 
so])aratolyand independently, and with- 
out any of them having been educated 
to this peculiar business, they cer- 
tainly could not each of them have made 
twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day.’’ 


]\f. Pay ^^rni^hes a still sirongc? 
exampK* of tie* (ileias ot‘ division 
of lah.mr-~from a not very imporiani 
hianch of industry certainly, the manii- 
hici lire of playing cards ‘‘It is said 
by those engaged in the business, that 
each c.ard, that is, a piece of paste- 
board of the size of the hand, heforo 
being ready for sale, docs not undergo 
fowa-r than seventv opeiations, every 
one of wdiieli might ]>e the occupation 
of a distinct class of w'orkmen. And 
if there are not seventy classes of work- 
pcojile in each card manufactory, it is 
because the division of labour is not 
carried so far as it might he ; because 
tlie same wmrlcman is charged with 
two, three, or four ,j(]istinct operations. 
The influence of this distiilnilion of 
employments is immense. I luive seen 
a cord manulactoiy wlierc tliirly work- 
men produced daily fifteen thousand 
live hundred cauls, being above five 
hundred cards icu' each labourer ; and 
it may be presumed that if eaeli of 
these wmiknien were obliged to perforin 
all 1h(‘ operations himself, even suppo- 
sing him a piactiscd hand, he w’oiild 
not pcrliaps complete two cards in a 
day. and the thirty wmikincn, Instead 
' ot fifleen Ihonsand fiv^e hundred cauls, 
would make only sixty.’’ 

In watchmaking, as Mr Babbage 
observes, “it was stated in evnJonce 
before a Committee of the ITonso of 
Commons, that there are a hundred 
and two distinct branches of this art, 
to each of wdiicli a hoy may he put ap- 
prentice ; and that ho only learns his 
mastei’s department, and is unable, 
after Ins apprcntiecsliiji has expired, 
without subsequent instruction, to 
work at any other hrancli The watch- 
limsher, whose business it is to put 
together the scattered parts, is tlie only 
om^, out (d‘ tlie one hundred and two 
porsom-', wdio can work in any other de- 
partment than his owm.”f 

* SvY, Ccurs d'Seonomie l?oliiique Pra- 
hq?ce, \ol, 1. p SIO. 

Jt IS a remarkable proof of the econom]? of 
labour ocea^umed hy this minute division of 
oceupalions that an article, tho production 
of which IS the result of such a multitude of 
manual operations, can be sold tor a tnf ing 
sum. 

i JEeonomy of Machinery and Manufaa* 
tiireSt 3rd Edition, p. 201, 
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g 5 . Tlie causes of tlie increascLl 
eflicieucy given to labour Ly tho cBm- 
sion of eniploymeuts are some of tliein 
too familiar to ro(|uire speoiticatiou , 
but it IS worth A\li]le to attempt a com- 
plete enumeration of tliein. By Adam 
(Smith they arc reduced to three. 
‘‘ Fiist, the increase of dexteiity in 
every particular workman ; secondly, 
the saying of the time wliich is com- 
monly lost in passing from one speciea 
of work to another , and lastly, the in- 
vention of a great number of mo chines 
which facilitate and abridge labour, 
and enable one man to do the work of 
many ” 

Ut these, the increase of dexteiity of 
the individual ■workman is the most ob- 
\ious and universal It docs nut fol- 
low that because a thing has been done 
oftener it will he done better tldiat 
depends on the intelligence of the 
workman, and on the degree in which 
his mind ^\ulks along with his hands 
But it will he done more easily. The 
organs themselves aetpiire gieator 
power : tho muscles employed gro^v 
stronger by freijuent exercise, the 
sinews more jihaiit, and tho mental 
poweis moie ofticient, and less sensible 
of fatigue. What can ho done easily 
has at least a better chance (d being 
done well, and is siue to he done luoio 
expeditiously Wliat was al hist done 
slowly conies to he dune tpiickly , what 
was at first done slowly with accuracy 
is at last done quickly with equal ac- 
curacy. This is as true of mental opera- 
tions as of bodily. Even a child, after 
much practice, sums up a column of 
hgnres with a rapidity which resembles 
intuition. The act of speaking any 
language, of reading llueiitl) , of play- 
ing music at sight, aie cases as remark- 
able as they are familiar. Among 
bodily acts, dancing, gymnastic exer- 
cises, case and briihaiicy of execution 
on a musical instrument, are examples 
of the rapidity and facility acquired by 
repetition. In simpler manual opera- 
tions, the effect is of course still sooner 
produced. “ The rapidity,’' Adam 
Hmi 111 observes, ‘Svith which some of 
the operations of certain manufactures 
aie performed, exceeds what the huiiian 
liaj'i could, by those 'Uioha*’e ii- .xrscea 


them, ho supposed capable of acquir- 
ing This skill is, naturally, at- 
tained after shoiter practice, in propor- 
tion as the division ot‘ labour is mopo 
minute, and wuil not be attained in 
the same degree at all, if the wvukman 
has a greater variety of upm'atioiis to 
execute than allows of a sihiiLiently 
frequent repetition of each. I ho ad- 
vantage is not cuihincd to tho gi eater 
etheienep ultimately attained, but in- 
cludes also the diminished loss of time, 
and waste of iiiateiial, in learning the 
art. “ A certain quantity of material,” 
says Mr. Babbage, f “ uill in all cases 
he coiiSLimed impiufitably, or spoiled, 
by every poison -who learns an art; 
and as he applies himself to eaclrncw 
process, he will waste some of the ra\.' 
mateiial, or of the paitly manutactiired 
cummocUty. But if each man coimnits 
this waste in acquiring succt'ssivcly 
every process, the quantity of Avaste 
will be much greater than if each per- 
Don contiuc his attention to one piocess.’ ’ 
And in geiieial each will be much 
sooner qualifiial to exccuto his one pio- 
cess, if he be not distracted while ioarn- 
ing it, by tho necessity of learning 
others. 

Tho second advantage eiiumer.itcd 
by Adam f^mith as aruiiiig Iroiu the 
division of labour, is one on which I 
cannot help tliinking tli it more stress 
Ls laid by liim and others than it 
dcseives. To do full justice to 
his opinion, I will quote his owm 
exposition of it. “ The advantage 
wmich is gained by saving the time 

* “ In a‘5tronoraical obscrvatious, the 
senses of the operator are rendered so acute 
by habit, that he can estimate diftpronces of 
tune to the tenth of a second, and aiijus.t lui 
measuring mstnunent to giaduations of 
Avnich five thousand occupy only uu mch. 
it 13 the same tnroughout tho commonest 
piocesses of manulacture. A child who 
fastens on the heads of puis wdll repeat an 
oiieration requiring several distinct motions 
of the muscles one hundred times a mmuto 
for several successive hours. In a recent 
Manchester paper it was stated that a 
peculiar sort of twist or ‘ gimp,’ A'bich Cost 
three shillings making when firit introduced, 
was now manufactured for one penny ; and 
this not, as usually, by the invention of a 
new machine, but surely through the m. 
creased dexierity of the workman.’’ — 
biii'jh Sevieco lor dannary I'' ‘'h p SI. 
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commonly iost in pnsbing' from oiio 
8or^ of work to aiiotlior, is imitli 
floater than we should at liist \i(wv ho 
H|»t to inuigiiic it It is iiiipossil)lo to 
^ibs very quickly one of 

Aork to anothei, that ls carried cm in 
<t, ditlbicut place, and with quite differ- | 
(Oit tools. A couiiUy wea\er, who 
cultivates a small farm, must lose a 
good deal of lime in passing fiom his 
loom to the held, and fiom the lield to 
his loom. AVheii the two tmdos can 
he carried cm in the same woikhouse, 
the loss of time is no doubt niiioli less. 
It is even in this case, liowever, very 
coiisiderahlo. A man commoniy sami- 
ters a little in turning his hand from 
one sort of employment to another. 
When ho lirst begins the new work, 
lie is seldom vcjy keen and liearty , 
his mind, as they sa}’', does not go to 
it, and for some time he lather trillcs 
than applies to good purpose. The 
liabit of sauntering and of indolent 
careless application, wdiich is natuiaily, 
or rather iiecessaiily acquired by e\eiy 
country workman wdio is obliged to 
change Ins -work and his tools every 
half hour, and tti apply his hand in 
tw^enty diiferent ways almost every 
day of his life, renders him almost 
ahvays slothful and liwy, and incapable 
of any vigoioiis application even on the 
most pressing occasions.” 1 his is 
surely a most exaggerated description 
of the inefficiency of country labour, 
where it has any adecpiato motive to 
exertion. Few w'orkinen change their 
w'ork and their tools oftener than a 
gardener; is he usually incapable of 
Mgoious application? Many of the 
higher description of artisans have to 
perform a great multiplicity of opera- 
tions with a variety of tools. They do 
not execute each of these with the 
rapidity wdtii wdiieh a factory work- 
man performs his single operation; 
hut they are, except in a merely 
manual sense, more skilful labourers, 
and in all souses whatever more ener- 
getic. 

Mr. Babbage, following in the track 
of Adam Smith, says, “ When the 
human hand, or the human head, has 
been for some lime occupied in any 
kind of work, it cannot instantly 


( change its cmj)lu;. ment with full f'ffoct. 
ilie mu>cle,i ni tlu* li uh,-) eiupi '_\ed 
ha\e acquired a ilexibihiy during {heir 
evulion, and tiutse not in amion a 
stillness dming rest, which umd-TS 
(Wtlj vhange slow and nm-qual in the 
I coiumeiiceim nt Tang liahit also pro 
duces 111 the muscles CMU-clsed a eajia- 
city for (uiduiing fatigue la a much 
greater degree than they could supjinrt 
under otlier ciieuiiistances. A smiil.ii* 
lesiilt seems to take place in any change 
of mental exertion, the attention 
bestowed on tlie new' siihqat imt bmng 
so perfect at first as it Ix-comcs after 
sumo exercise. The employment of 
difibrent tools in the successive pro- 
cesses, is another cause of the loss of 
time ill changing*.fiom one operation 
to another. If these tools are simple, 
and the change is not ficqumit, the 
loss of lime is not eonsnierable , but 
in many piocesses of the arts, the tools 
arc of great delicacy, lequiniig accu- 
i.ite ailjustmciit every lime they aie 
used, and in many ca«es, the time 
employed in ml justing bears a largo 
proportion to that empl()}X‘d in using 
tile tool Ihe sliding-iest, the divi- 
ding and the diillmg engine are of this 
kind* and hence, in manufactories of 
sufficient extent, it is foand to be good 
economy to keep one machine con- 
stantly em])!o\ed in one kind of W'ork : 
one lathe, Im example, liaving a scowv 
motion to Its slidiiig-rest along the 
whole length of its bed, is kept con- 
stantly making cffiinders , auotlicr, 
having a motion for equali/iug rho 
velocity of the wm.k at the point at 
which it })asses tlu tool, is kept lor 
facing snriaces ; whilst a third is c<*u- 
staiitly employed in cutting wdieels ”■ 

I am very far from implying that 
these different considerations are of no 
weiglit ; hut I think there are coimter- 
cuiisiderations 'which arc overlooked. 
If one kind of niiiscniar or mental la- 
bour is diiiereiit from anoilier, for tliat 
very reason it is to some extent a rest 
from that other; mid if the greatest 
vigour is not at once ohUiiied in the 
second occupation, neither could the 
first have been indolhiitely prohmged 
■\»'ithout vsome rela.xatioii of energy. 
It is a matter of common experience 
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that a chang'e of occupation will often 
atibid lolicl N\l!eio coinpleic icpuse 
would otlierwicic bo lU'ccNaary, and that 
a person can Moik uiany more lioius 
wiliiont fatiitue at a succic'^.dmi of oo- 
cupali^^wo, tlnin if conliucd diring llie 
hole time to one itiHerciii occupa- 
tions employ dilforont muscles, or 
ditibi out energies of the mind, some 
of which rest and art* refreslied while 
others work, Ihulily lahour itself rests 
irom mental, and conversely The 
variety itself has an iiivigtaating 
elfect on what, for w’ant of a more phi- 
losophical apptdlation, w^e must terra 
the animal spiiits; so important to 
the efficiency of all wa^ik not mechani- 
cal, and not unimj'ortaiit even to that. 
The comparative w''’'>ight due to these 
considerations is dilferenl with differ- 
ent individuals; some are more fitted 
than Olliers for persistency in one 
occupation, and less tit for change , 
they require longer to get the steam 
up (to use a metaphor now^ conimnn) ; 
the irksomeness of setting to w^oik lasts 
longer, and it recpiires more time to 
bring their faculties into full play, and 
lliorelore when this is once done, they 
do not like to lea^o off, hut go on long 
without inlerniission, even to the in- 
jury of their health dViupei<mieut 
has sometliiiig to do witli these differ- 
ences. Tlnu’c <ire peoi'lo wdio.50 laeiil- 
ties seem hy iiatmc to come slowdy 
into action, and to accomplish little 
until th(‘y have been a long tnne 
employed Others, again, get into 
action ra-pidly, hut cannot, without 
exhaustion, coutmue long In this, 
however, as in most other things, 
tlioiigli natural dilferciices are some- 
thing, liabit is much more. The habit 
of passing rapidly fiom one occupation 
to another mav he acquired, like other 
habits, by early cultivation , and wdien 
it is acquired, there is none of the 
sauntering which Adam Smith speaks 
cf, after each change; no wniiit of 
energy and iiiteiest, but the workman 
comes to each part of his occupation 
with a freshness and a spirit wdiicli he 
does not retain if he persis's in any 
one part (uiiIosh in ease of umisiial 
excitement) beyond the length of lime 
to which he is <icciistomed. Women 


are iibiially (at least in ihcir present 
social ' ii‘„umstanccs) of far greater 
veivatility than men ; and the present 
topic is an instance among mullitiidc^, 
lie\v little the ideas and expeneiice of 
wannen have yet counted for, in form- 
ing the opinions of mankind Theie 
are few' -svemen wdio w'ould not reject the 
idea that wmrkis made wgorous by being 
piotracted, and is inefficient for some 
time after changing to a new thing. 
Even ill this case, habit, J believe, 
much more than nalme, is the cause 
of the dilference. The occupations of 
nine out of every ten men are special, 
those of nine out of every ten w'omen 
general, emhracing a imiliitude of 
details, each of which requires very 
little time Women are in the con- 
stant piactice of passing quickly fiom 
one manual, and still lunro from one 
mental o[>cration to another, wliicii 
thercfoio rarely costs them either effort 
orloss of‘ time, while a man’s occupalioii 
generally consists in wmiking steadily 
for a long time at one thing, or one 
veiy limited class of things But the 
sitnatiums are some»imcs loversed, and 
wutli them the characters Women 
are not found less efficient than men 
lor the iiniformily of factory work, or 
they w'ould not so generally he em- 
ployed for it, and a man wdio has 
cultivated the habit of turning liis 
hand to many tilings, far from lieing 
the slothful and lazy person described 
hv Adam Smith, is usually remarkably 
lively and active. It is true, however, 
that change of occupation may ho too 
frequent even for the most versatile. 
Incessant variety is even more fa- 
tiguing than perpetual earaeiioss. 

The thiid advantage attributed by 
Adam Smith to the division of labour, 
is, to a ceitain extent, real Inven- 
tions tending to .save labour in a par- 
ticular operation, are more likely to 
occur to any one in projiurtivin as his 
thoughts are intensely directed to that 
occupation, and contmnally employed 
upon it. A person is not so likely to 
make practical improvements in one 
department of things, whose attention 
is veiy much divertt d to others. But, 
in tins, much more dcjiends on gem'ial 
mteh.geuce and habitual aotivity of 
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luiud, tlum on ex JusivciiesH of occupa- 
tion , and if that (‘xelubivonets is 
curried 1o a degree uiifuvourablc to tlio 
cultivation of iiiiclligciice, tllero^YlU be 
moro lost in tins kind of advantage 
than gained. We may add, that wiiat- 
ever may be tlio cuiilg of making 
inventions, when tlioy are once inado, 
the incrcasv^d efticiency of bibonr is 
owing to the inveniioii itself, and not 
to the division of labour. 

The greatest advantage (next loathe 
dexterity of the woikmeii) domed from 
the minute division of labour wlucli 
takes place in modern mamifacluring 
industry, is one nut mentioned by 
Adam ^Smitli, but to whieh attention 
lias been drawn by Idr. Babbage ; the 
more economical distribution of labour, 
by classing the \voik-peoplo according 
to tlioiT capacity. ^ DiUcrent parts ^of 
the same series of eperation.s require 
unequal degiccs of skill and buddy 
strength; and those who have skill 
enough for Iho moot diilieiilt, or 
fitreng til enough fur the liaidest parts 
of the labour, 'are meqle much more 
useful by being empkyed^ solely in 
tbeni; the operations wliicli eiery- 
body is capable of, beiiig left to tliujc 
vvlio aie fit for no otheis. Pioduelion 
is mo.st effieient when the precise 
quantity of skill and stienglh, wlucli is 
required for each pait of the process, 
]s employed in it, and no more The 
operation of pin-making requires, it 
seems, in its different parts, such 
difibient degrees of skill, that the wages 
earned by the persons employed vaiy 
from fuurpence halfpenny a da,y to six 
shillings ; and if the workman who is 
paid at that highest rate had to perform 
the "whole process, ho ymuld be working 
a part of his time with a waste per 
day eipiivalcnt to the difiereiice oe- 
tween six shillings and fourpcnce half- 
penny. Without reference to the loss 
sustained in quantity of w'ork done, and 
supposing even that he could make a 
pound of pins in the same time in 
wdiieh ten workmen combining their 
labour can make ten pounds, lilr. Bab- 
bage computes that they would cost, in 
making, three times anil tlu-ee-ctuai lers 
as much as they now do by means of 
to division of labour, In needle- 


making, he addcth(‘ diffcaeuce would 
b(^ .still gri‘at(*r, lor in tlial. the scale 
of ivnuimu’atiou for diliereht pan-, of 
tbu ]iuaess varies from sixpence to 
twenty slniliiigs a day 

To the adsanlage wliich consisis in 
exli.K ling till' gieatesl pO'..-.ibI(‘ amoimf; 
of iiliiily iioiii skill, may bo .addc'd tlai 
aiialoa-jus one, of {'xlracting the ntiuo'it 
pussi!)!e utility from lool-x “If anv 
man,’’ says aii able writiT,'- “bad all 
the look whieh maiix difibieiil occupa- 
tions require, at bai^t thrce-faiitbs of 
tbein w’ould coiiolaiitU be idle and 
uselcbs. It xvere (dearly then better, 
were any society to exist where each 
man liad all lliCbC and alteiiiatidy 
carried on each oi tlie*e oeenpatiuns. 
that the meinbciKs of it sliuuld, if 
possible, divide tbem amongst ilicoq 
each rcbtriciiiig buubclf to aome par- 
ticular employment, d'be advantages 
of the change to the whole cmnuiumty, 
and iherclbre to every individual in it, 
are great. In the first place, the va- 
rious implements, be mg in constant 
employ meat, yield a better return lor 
wb.it has been laid out in prociiiing 
them. In couse(]ueRce their owiieis 
can afford to have them of better 
(piality and mure coinplele couslrue- 
tion. Tlic result of both evciiis is, that 
a larger }n’ov ibuai is made fia the 
future wainls of the whole society.” 

§ G. The dividon of labour, as all 
WTiteis on the subject have remarked, 
is limited by the extent of the markel 
If, by tlie^ reparation of pin-making 
into ten distinct employments, fin ty- 
eight thousand ])ins can be made m a 
day, this separation will only be ad- 
visable if the number of accessible 
consumers i.s sucli as to require, ovci*y 
day, somctniiig like forty-eight tlioii- 
saiid pins. If there is only a demand 
for twTnty-four thousand, the division 
of labour can only be advantageously 
carried to the extent wbieh will every 
day produce that smaller number. 
This, therefore, is a further modo in 
which an ^ accession of demand for 
a commodity temhs to increase the 

* Statement qfeor.-e rn'icwhs o,> ire 
(if iPjlJic E^j\e I f/j hr Jc|*.i Ha.% 

, iBcstcn, U.3.) ic IG4. 
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fffirieiicy f»rihf labour cni]»loye(l in its 
pro.liiction The e\ti‘iit nttlio market 
may be limited In }'e\oiai cansfs. too 
small a population; the population too 
scattered and distant to be easily ac- 
cessible ; (Iciieiency of roads and water 
carila|]^e , or, linally, the population too 
poor, that is, their collective labour 
too little effective, to admit of tbeir 
being laree eonsumers. In'^"'lcnce, 
Avanf of skill, and want of combination 
of labour, among those who would 
otherwise be buyers of a commodity, 
limit, tberefore, the practicable amount 
ofeombination of labour among its pro- 
dueeis. In an early stage of civiliza- 
tion, wlieii tbe deiuiind of any xmr- 
ticnlar locality was .necessarily small, 
industry only llonrislied among those 
who by tbeir command of the sea-coast 
or of a navigable river, could have the 
whole world, or all that part of it 
which lay on coasts or navigable rivers, 
as a inaiket for tlieir productions. 
The increase of tbe general riches of 
the world, when accompanied with 
freedom of commercial intercourse, im- 
provements in navigation, and inland 
communication hy roads, canals, or 
railways, tends to give increased pi’o- 
ductiveness to the labour of every 
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nation in particular, by enabling each 
locality to supply with its special 
products so mueli larger a market, that 
a great extension of the division of 
labour in their production is an ordb 
nary consequence. 

I’he dhnsion of labour is also limited, 
in many cases, by the nature of the 
emplojincnt Agricultiiro, for example, 
is not susceptible of so great a division 
of occupation as many branches of 
manufactures, because its cliiferenl 
operations cannot possibly be simul- 
taneous. One man cannot be always 
ploughing, another sowing, and another 
reaping A w'orkman \\ho only prac- 
tised one agricultural operation would 
be idle eleven months of the year. The 
same person may perform them all in 
succession, and have, in most climates, 
a coDsi<lerabie amount of nnoccupiecl 
time. To execute a g>‘cat agricultural 
improvement, it is often necessary that 
many labourers should work together , 
hut in general, except the few wdiose 
business is superintendence, they all 
work in the same manner. A canal or 
a railway embankment 'cannot be 
made without a combination of many 
labourers ; but they are all excavators, 
except the engineer and a few clerks. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OP moDUoriON on a laeoe, and 

§ 1. From tbe importance of com- 
bination of labour, it is an obvious con- 
clusion, that there are many cases in 
which production is marlo much more 
etfcctivc hy being conducted on a large 
scale. Whenever it is essential to the 
greatest efficiency of labour that many 
labourers should combine, even though 
only in the way of Simple Co-operation, 
the" scale of tbe enterprise must he 
such as to bring many labourers to- 
gether, and tbe capital must he large 
enough to maintain them. Still raoie 
needhil is this when the nature of the 
employment allows, and the extent of 
the possible market encoiiragesj a 
?.s. 


PRODUCTION ON A SMALL SCALE. 

considerable division of labour I’bo 
larger the enterprise, the farther the 
division of labour may be carried. This 
is one of the principal causes of large 
manufactories. Even wdien no addi 
tional subdivision of the work would 
follow an enlargement of the opera- 
tions, there will bo good economy it 
enlarging them to the point at which 
every person to wdiom it is convenient: 
to assign a special occupation, will 
have full employment in that occupa- 
tion. This point is well illustrated by 
Mr Babbage.^ 

, “ If machinesbe kept working through 
* Page 214, et seqq. 
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till" i\v< iity-fonr 1\ nns. ’ (winMi <.‘\ (- 
dfiiil} the (>n\\ t’rmi.i’incal iiuulo ot’ 
eaiployiiig tliein,) “it is necf^^&iivy that 
^ 3 me person shall attend to admit the 
workmen at the time they relieve each 
other , and whether the porter or other 
seiiiaiit so employed, admit one porson 
or twenty, his rest ^\ill be erpially dis- 
turbed. it will also bi‘ neee.ssarv ocea- 
sionally to adjust or rejiairilicimndiiue; 
and this can be done much hetler hy 
a workman accustomed to machine- 
making, than by the person -who uses 
it. blow, since the good perionnanee 
and the duration of machines depend, 
to a very great extent, npon correcting 
every shake or im]>erfection in their 
parts as soon as they appear, the 
prompt attention of a workman resi- 
dent on the spot will consideraldy re- 
duce the expenditure arising from the 
wear and tear of the machinery But 
in the case of a single lace-frame, or a 
single loom, this would he too expensive 
a plan. Here then arises another 
circumstance wliich tends to enlarge 
the extent of a factory. It ought to 
consist of such a number of machines 
as shall occupy the whole time of one 
workman in keeping them in order’ if 
extended beyond that number, the 
same principle of economy would point 
out the necessity of doubling or tripling 
the number of machines, in order to 
employ the wdiole time of two or three 
skilful workmen. 

“ When one portion of the workman’s 
labour consists in the exertion of mere 
physical force, as in wea’^nng, and in 
many similar arls, it will soon occur to 
the nianidacturor, tluat if that part 
were executed hy a steam-engine, the 
same man might, in the case of weav- 
ing, attend to two or more looms at 
once : and, since we already suppose 
that one or more operative engineers 
have been employiid, the number of 
looms may be so arranged that their 
time shall be fully' occupied in keeping 
the steam-engine and the looms in 
order. 

“ Pursuing the same piinciples, the 
manufactory becomes gradually so en- 
larged, that the expense of lighting 
during the night amounts to a com- 
Eiderable sum ; and as there are 


! aloM-ly 'lit.i. b> .1 i > {!,,• «• i'ib!hhm.m| 
}terbOiis V u.i .-in up dll night, an. I can 
ihvnefure cirimtantly attend to it, and 
also engiiKHM’s to make and keep in u* 
pair any machinery, the additnvn ..fan 
appai at us for making gas to ligln the 
factory leads to a new extimsien, at the 
same time that it eontribiUe-,, by di- 
miihsliing tlie expense of lighting" and 
the risk ol areulents from tire, to re- 
dnee the cost of manufuctuiing 

“ Long befoie a factory has readied 
this extent, it will have been iouml 
ne' essary to establish an accountant’s 
department, vitli clerks to pav tlio 
workmen, and to see that theyarri\e 
at their stated tunes, and this de- 
partment must be in communication 
with the agents who pnrcha.se the law 
produce, and with those who sell tlie 
mami'actnred article.” It will cost 
these clerks and accountants little move 
time and troiihie to pay a laige number 
of workmen than a small niimher; 
to cheek the accounts of largo transac- 
tions, than of small. If the Imsincss 
doubled itself, it would probably bo 
necessary to increase, but certainly not 
to double, the number either of ac- 
countants, or of buying and selling 
agents. ■ Flvcry increase of business 
would enlablo the whole to be carried on 
with a proportionally smaller amount 
of labour. 

As a general rule, the expenses of a 
business do not increase by any means 
proportionally to tlie quantity of busi- 
ness Let us lake as an example, a 
set of operations which we are ac- 
customed to see carried on hy one great 
establishment, that of the Post (IlHce. 
Suppose that the business, let ns say 
only ol the immlon letter-post, instead 
of being centralized in a single concern, 
were divided among live or .six com- 
peting companies. Lach of these would 
be obliged to maintain almost as lai-go 
an establislimcnt as is now sulHcient 
for the wdiole. Since each must arrange 
for receiving and delivering letters m 
all parts of the toivn, each mnsl send 
letter-carriers into every street, and 
almost every alley, and this too a.s 
many limes in the day as is now^ done 
by the Post Office, if the seryi(‘e is to 
be as well performed. Each must have 
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anoflucfor rccehinp: h'tiers in evory 
ncigliboiirbood, with all subsidiary 
arrangements for collecting the letters 
from the dilferent odices and re-dis- 
tribnting them. To tins must be added 
the much greater number of supenor 
odiccrs who would be required to check 
and control the subordinates, implying 
not only a gi*eater cost in sa]ain\s for 
such respcmsilhe officers, but the noces- 
shvj perhaps', of being satisfied in many 
instances \Mth an inferior standard of 
qnalitiejitioii, and so failing in the 
object. 

Whether or not the advantages ob 
tained by o])eratiiig on a large scale 
preponderate in any particular case 
over the more walclifu] attention, and 
greater regard to “minor gains and 
losses, usnallj found in small establish- 
ments, can be ascertained, in a state 
of free competition, by an unfailing 
test. Wherever there are large 
and small establishments in the same 
business, that one of the two which in 
existing circumstances carries on the 
reduction at greatest advantage, will 
e able to undersell the other. The 
power of permanently underselling can 
only, generally speaking, be derived 
from increas(id cHectiveness of labour ; 
and this, when obtained by a more ex- 
tended division of employment, or by 
a classification tending to a bettor 
economy of skill, always implies a 
greater produce from the same labour, 
and not merely the same produce from 
less labour: it increases not the sur- 
plus only, but the gross produce of 
industry. If an increased quantity of i 
the particular article is not required, j 
and pari of the labourers in conse- 
quence lose their employment, the 
capital which maintained and employed 
them is also set at liberty, and the 
general produce of the country is in- 
creased, by some other application of 
their labour. 

Another of the causes of large manu- 
factories, however, is the, introduction 
of processes requiring expensive ma- 
chinery. Expensive machinery sup- 
poses a large capital ; and is not re- 
sorted to except with the intention of 
producing, and the hope of selling, as 
much of "the article as comes up to the 
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tub powers of the machiiie 'P'or both 
these reasons, wherever costly ma- 
chinery^ is used, the large syslom of 
production is inevitable 13ut tlfe 
power of underselling is not in this 
case so unerring a test as in the former, 
of the beneficial eflect on the total 
production of the coimmmity. The 
power of underselling does nol depend 
on the absolute inin-case of produce, 
but on its bearing an increased propor- 
tion to the expmses : which, as was 
shown in a former chapter,''-' it may 
do, consistently with even a diminution 
of the gross annual produce. Ey the 
adoption of ni.ichinery, a circulating 
capital, which was perpetually con- 
sumed and reproduced, has been con- 
verted into a fixed capital, requiring 
only a small annual expense to keep it 
up . and a much smaller produce will 
suffice for merely covering that ex- 
pense, and replacing the remaining 
circulating capital of the producer 
The machinery therefore might answer 
perfectly well to tlie manufacturer, and 
enable him to undersell his competitors, 
though the effect on the production of 
the country might be not an increase 
but a diminution. It is true, the 
article will be sold cheaper, and there- 
fore, of that single aiticle, there will 
probably be not a smallor, but a greater 
quantity sold , since the loss to the 
comiiiimity collectively has fallen npon 
the work-people, and they are not the 
principal customers, if customers at 
all, of most branches of manufacture. 
But though that particular branch of 
industry may^ extend itself, it will be 
by replenishing its diminished circu- 
lating capital from that of the com- 
munity generally , end if the labourers 
employed in that department escape 
loss of employment, it is because tlie 
loss will spread itself over the labouring 
people at lai’ge. If any of them arr 
reduced to the condition of unproduv. 
tive labourers, supported by voluntary 
or legal charity, the gross produce of 
the country is to that extent perma- 
nently diminished, until the ordinary 
progress of accumulation makes it iiph 
but if tlie condition of the laboining 
classes enable them to bear a tempo* 
Supra, chap. vi. p. 59. 

Q $ 
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rrii’vrer^iu'tii’n of vn". •", an<i the ^j-ipor- 
seded laboiircrd Lucumu ^absoibcd in 
otlior eniployincnts, tlicii' Labour is 
Btill prodnetive, and tlic breach in the 
gross piodnce ot tlic Goniinniiilj is re- 
paired, Ihongh not tlic detriment to 
the labourers. I have restated this 
exposition, 'wliudi has already been 
made in a former place, to impiess 
moro strongly the trnib, that a 
mode of production do^s not of neces- 
sity increase the productive cfh^ot of 
the collective labour of a community, 
because it enables a particular com- 
modity to be sold cheaper. 'J'he one 
consequence generally accompanies the 
other, but not necessarily. X will not 
liero repeat the reasons I formerly 
gave, nor anticipate those which will 
be given moro fully lierealter, for deem- 
ing the exception to bo ratlier a case 
abkractcdly possible, than one winch 
is fieqiicntly realized in fact. 

A considerable part of the saving of 
labour effected by substituting the 
large system of production lor the 
small, is tho saving in Ibe labour of 
the capitalists themselves If a Imn- 
drecl producers vdh small capitals 
carry on separately the same business, 
the superintendence of each concern 
will probably require tho -whole atten- 
tion of the person conducting it, siifn 
ciently at least to hinder bis time or 
ihougiits from being disp(;&able for any- 
thing else : while a single manufac- 
turer possessing a capital equal to the 
sum of theirs, with ten or a dozen 
clerLs, could conduct the whole of their 
amount of business, and have leisure 
too for other occupations. The small 
capitalist, it is true, generally com- 
bines with the business of direction 
some portion of the details, which the 
other leaves to his subordinates : the 
small farsner loliows bis own plough, 
the small tradesman serves in Ihs own 
shop, the small w^eaver plies his own 
mom. But in this very union of func- 
tions there is, in a great pioportion of 
eases, a want of economy. Tho prin- 
cipal in the concern is cither -w’asting, 
in the routine of a business, qualities 
suitable ibr the direction of it, or he is 
only fit for the former, and then the 
kttet will be ill done, I must observe 


however tlmt 1 do r.rd attach, to t!‘i^ 
saving of labour, the imporianec oftv n 
ascribed to it. There is undoubtedly 
much more, labour expended in llio 
supcrinteiklcni'e of many small capitals 
than in that of one large capital Tor 
this labour liowcver tlio small pro- 
ducers liavo generally a full compensa- 
tion, in tho tceling of being their own 
masters, and not servants of an em- 
ployer. It may be saiil, that if they 
value this indejicndonce they will sub- 
mit to pay a price tur it, and to sell at 
the reduced rates occasioned by the 
compotilioii of the great dealer or ma- 
nufacturer. But they cannot always 
do this and continue to gain a living. 
They thus gradually disappear fi-om 
society. Atier having consumed tludr 
little capital in prolonging tlio unsuc- 
cessful sti'uggle, they either sink into 
the condition ot hired labourers, or be- 
come dependent on others ibr support. 

§ 2. Production on a large scale is 
greatly promoted by the jiractico of 
forming a large capital by the combi- 
nation of many small contributions ; or, 
in ether worcls, by tbo formation of 
joint stock companies. The advan- 
tages of the joint stock principle are 
numerous and important. 

In the first place, many undertakings 
require an amount of capital beyond 
the means of the richest individual or 
private partnership. No individual 
could have made a railway from Lon- 
don to Liverpool ; it is doubttul if any 
individual could even work the traffic 
on it, now’- wdien it is made. The go- 
vernment indeed could have done both ; 
and in countries where the practice of 
co-operation is only in the earlier 
stages of its growdli, the government 
can alone be looked to for any of the 
works for wdiich a gu'cat combination 
of means is requisite ; because it can 
obtain those means by compulsory 
taxation, and is already accustomed to 
the conduct of large operations. For 
reasons, however, wdiich are tolerably 
W'oll know’ll, and of wdiich w’e shall treat 
fully hereafter, government agency for 
the conduct of industrial operations is 
generally one of the least eligible 
sources, when any other is availabk* 
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Next, tliere are undertakings wliieli 
individuals are not absolutely inca- 
pable oi* i^erforining, but- vdiicli they 
cannot pel form on tlie scale and with 
tlie continuity v. bith arc ever inoic 
andnioie recpiired by the exigencies of 
a society in an advancing state. In- 
di\idi:als arc quite caiiublo of despatch- 
ing ships from linglaud to' any or every 
part of the world, to cany jiassengers 
and lot teis ; the thing was dune before 
joint stock con 'panics fur the purpose 
weic lieaid ol iUit when, from the 
increase of population and transactions, 
as well as ot means of payment, the 
public A\ill no longer content them- 
selves occasional opiiortunities, 

blit require the ceUainty that packets 
shall start regularly, for some places 
once or even twice a day, for others 
once a week, for others that a steam 
ship of great size and cxpciisiic con- 
struction shall depart on tixed days 
twice in each montb, it is evident that 
to afford an assurance of keeping up 
with punctuality such a circle of costly 
operations, requires a much laiger 
capital and a much larger staff of 
qualiffed subordinates than can bo 
commanded by an individual capitalist. 
There arc other cases, again, in which 
though the business might he perfectly 
well transacted with small or mode- 
rate capitals^ the guarantee of a groat 
subscribed stock is necessary or desir- 
able as a security to the public for the 
fulfdmcnt of pecuniary engagements. 
This is especially the case vvhen the 
nature of the business requires that 
numbers of persons should be willing 
to trust the concern vvitli their money : 
as in the businc&s of btinkiiig, and 
that of insurance to both of which 
the joint stock princi^'lo is eumiently 
adapted. It is an instance of the folly 
and jobbery of the rulers of mankincl, 
that until a late period the joint stock 
principle, as a general resort, was in 
this country interdicted by law to these 
two modes of business ; to banking 
altogether, and to insurance in the 
department of sea risks ; in order to 
bestow a lucrative monopoly on par- 
ticular establishments -w^hich the go- 
vernment was pleased exceptionally to 
license^ namely the Bank of England^ 
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and two insurance companies, the Lon- 
don and the Royal Exchange. 

Another advantage of joint stock, or 
associated management, is its incide^it 
of publicity. *11118 is not an invariable, 
but it is a natural, consequence of the 
joint stock principle, and miglit be, as 
in some important cases it already is, 
compulsory. In banking, insurance, 
and other businesses wliicli depend 
wliuily on confidence, publicity is a still 
more important element of success than 
a large subscribed capital. A heavy 
loss occurring in a private bank may be 
kept secret; even though it were of 
such magnitude as to cause the ruin of 
the concern, the banker may still carry 
it on for years, trying to retrieve its po- 
sition, only to fall m the end with o 
greater crash: but this cannot so easih 
happen in the case of a joint stock com 
pany whose accounts are publishcti 
periodically. The accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check ; and 
the suspicions of shareholders, breaking 
out at the general meetings, put the 
public on their guard. 

These are some of the advantages of 
joint stock over individual manage- 
ment. But if we look to the other side 
of the question, we shall find that indi 
vidual management has also very great 
advantages over joint stock. Tlie chief 
of these is the much keener interest of 
the managers in the success of the 
undertaking. 

The administration of a, injnt stock 
association is, in the main, adinitiis- 
traiion by hired servants. Even llm 
committee, or board of directors, v ho 
are suppu&ed to supeiiiiiend the m j ua ge- 
meiit, and who do leaily appoint and 
Kunove the managers, have n(» pccu- 
iiiaiy inioiost in the good woiding ’of 
the concern beyond the shares they in- 
dividually Iio'd, which are ahvaj’s a 
very small part of the capital of the 
association, and in general but a small 
part of the fortunes of the directors 
themselves ; and the part they take in 
the management usually divides their 
time with many other occupations, of 
as great or greater importance to their 
ovvn interest ; the business being the 
prmcipal concern of no one except those 
who are hired to curry it on. But 
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experience sIioub, and pvoATvbs, tlieex- 
pveHsion of popular ex])eneiice, aitobt, 
inferior is the (piality of hired 
f.enants, compared ^\ith the mini st ra- 
tion of those pevbonally iutoiebtecl in 
the work, and how indispensable, ^^hen 
hired ser\ice must ho eniploied, is 
“ tho master’s e,fe” to watch over it. 

The buccessful conduct of an indus- 
trial enterprise requires two cpiilo dis- 
tinct qnalificaliono . tldelitv, and zeal. 
The lidelily of the hired managers of a 
concern it is possible to secure. When 
their work admits of being reduced to 
a definite set of rules, the violation of 
these is a matter on vdiich conbcience 
cannot easily blind itself, and on which 
responsibility may be enlbrccd by the 
lofas of einplo 3 niieut. But to carry on a 
great business successfully, requires a 
hundred things which, as they cannot 
be defined beibreliaiid, it is impossible 
to convert into distinct and positive 
obligations. Birst and principally, it 
jccjuires that the directing iiiind should 
be incessantly occupied vith the sub- 
ject ; should be continually laying 
schemes by which gi eater profit may 
be obtained, or expense saved. This 
intensity of interest in the subject, it is 
seldoni to he expected that any one 
should fed, who is conducting a busi-' 
’ ness as the hired servant and for the 
profit of another. There are experi- 
ments in liuniaii affairs which are con- 
clusive on the point. Look at the 
whole class of rideis, and ministers of 
state. The vork they are entrusted 
with, is among the most interesting 
and exciting of all occupations; the per- 
sonal share which they themselves reap 
of the national benefits or misfoi tunes 
which befal the state under their rule, 
is far from trifling, and the rewards 
and punishments which they may ex- 
pect Irom public estimation are of the 
plain and palpable kind which are 
most keenly felt and most widely ap- 
preciated. Yet. how rare a thing is it 
to find a stalesman in whom mental 
indolence is not sirouuer than all these 
inducements. Ho\\ infinitesimal is iJje 
}iropoiiion who trouble themselves to 
lorm, or even to attend to, ifians of 
}»ublic improvement, indeb.s when it is 
made istiii mure Troublesome to them 


to remain imu'iive , or who have any 
tfiher real d ‘sire than that of rubbing 
oil, so as to e.'.ea]>o giuierai blame. On 
a smaller siale, all who have ever em- 
pluy(*d Idled labour Iiave had ample 
expei-ieiiee of tlie elibrts made to give 
as little labour in exchange for the 
'wages, as is compatible witJi nut being 
turned off Tlie nni\er,sal negloet by 
domchlic servants of their employer's 
intorests, wherever these aio not pro- 
teeted by some fixed rule, is mait(U’ of 
eomnion remark; unless where long 
continuance in the same service, and 
reciprocal good offices, ha\c produced 
either personal atlacbinent, or some 
feeling of a common interest. 

Another of the diradvantages ofjuint 
stock concerns, which is in some degree 
common to all eonccriis on a kige scale, 
is di'-rcgaid of small gains and snmli 
savingo. In llie managemeiit of a great 
capital and great traiibactiuiis, espe- 
cially when the manageis have not 
much interest in it of their own, small 
sums aie apt to he counted for next to 
nothing ; they never scorn worth the 
care and trouble which it costs to attend 
to them, and the credit of liberality and 
opeiibaiidedness is cheaply bought by 
a disregard of such trifling considera- 
tions. But small profits and small ex- 
penses, ulten repeated, amount to great 
gams and losses : and of this a large 
capitalist is often a sufficiently good 
calculator to be practically aware; and 
to aiTaiige bis business on a sy8te77i^ 
'wliieli if enforced by a sufficiently -vigi- 
lant superintendence, precludes tliepos- 
sibility of the habitual waste, otherwise 
incident to a great business. But the 
managers of a joint stock concern sel- 
dom devote themselves sufficiently to 
the work, to enforce unremittingly, 
even if introduced, through every detail 
of the business, a really economical 
system. 

From considerations of tliis nature, 
Adam Smith was led to enunciate as a 
principle, that joint stock companies 
could never bo expected to maintain 
themselves without an exclusive privi- 
lege, except in branches of business 
which like hanking, insurance, and 
sonic olhers, admit of king, in a coii- 
sideralle degree, reduced to fixed rules. 
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This however ivS one of those ovcr-slate- 
ments of a true ])]ii')ci])]e, ofttui met 
with in Adam Smith. In bis da\s there 
were few insiaiices of .joint stuck com- 
panies wliich had been permanently 
successful without a monopoly, except 
the class of case.s which he. r(‘i(‘rred to , 
but since his time there have been 
many, and tlie ri'gular increase both 
of the spirit of comlnriation and of the 
ability to combine, will donldlcss pro- 
duce many more Adam Smith lixed 
his observation too cxclu.sivciy on the 
superior eneigy and more iinremittin.g 
attention brought to a hnsine.ss in which 
the whole stake and the whole gain be- 
long to the persons conclmting it, and 
he overlooked vaiyons countervailing 
considciations vldiich go a .gi cat way 
towards neutralizing even that groat 
point of superiority 

Of these one oT the most important 
is that which relates to the inteilectiial 
and active qualifications of the direct- 
ing head. The stimulus of individual 
interest is some security for exertion, 
but exertion is of little avaiil if the in- 
telligence cxeiied is of an inferior order, 
which it must ncccssaiily be in the 
majority of concerns cauiod on by the 
ersons chiefly intciested in them 
Vliere the concern is large, and can 
afford a remuneration sufiicient to at- 
tract a class of candidates siipeiior to 
the common average, it is possible to 
select for the general management, and 
for all the skilled eniplo} meiits of a 
subordinate kind, persons of a degree 
of ac.c|uivcmGnt and cultivated intelli- 
gence ■which more than compensates 
for their inferior interest in the- result. 
Their greater perspicacity enables 
them, with even a part of their minds, 
to see probabilities of advantage which 
nexer occur to the ordinary run of men 
hv the continued exertion of the whole 
of theirs; and tlicir superior knuwdedgo, 
and halutual rectitude of peicoption 
and of .judgment, guaid them a.gainst 
blunders, tlie fear of which would pre- 
vent the others from hazarding their 
in t ('rests in any attempt out of the 
Oldinary routine. 

It must be further remarked, that it 
is not a necessary consequence of joint 
%iQck management, that the persous 
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empio.ved, wdiether in superior or in 
suboriliiiaie offices, should he paid 
wholly by fixed salaries 'Ibere are 
modes of connecting mor<5 or less inti- 
mately the interest of the employes 
with the pecuniary sm.cess of the con- 
cern. Tbeie is a long series of inter- 
mediate positions, hetw'eeii working 
wdiolly on one’s own account, and work- 
ing by tlie day, "week, or year for an 
invariahh*. pa.vmont. Even in the case 
of oulinary unskilled labour, there is 
such a thing as task- work, or wmrking 
by the piece ; and the superior effi- 
ciency of this is so w^eU known, that 
judicious employers ahvavs resort to it 
wlien the work admits of being put out 
111 definite poitions, without the neces- 
sity of too troubhisume a surveillance to 
.guard against inferiority in the execu- 
tion. In the case of the managers of 
joint stock companies, and of the super- 
intending and controlling officers in 
many private establishments, it is a 
common enough practice to connect 
their pecuniary interest with the inte- 
rest of their employers, by giving them 
part of their reuiuiieration in the form 
of a percenta.ge on the profits. The 
personal interest thus gi\en to hired 
seivants is not coinparablo in inteiiHif.y 
to that of the owner of the capital ; but 
it is sufficient to be a very material 
stimulms to zeal and carefulness, and, 
wdicn added to the advantage of supe- 
rior intelligence, often raises the quality 
of tbe service miicb above that wdiicli 
the generality of masters are cap.iblo of 
rendering to themselves The ulterior 
extensions of wdiich thi.s principle of 
remuneration is simcepiihie, being of 
great social as well as economical im- 
portance, will be more particulaily ad- 
verted to in a subsequent stage of the 
present inquiry 

As T have already remarked of large 
establishments .generally, wdien com- 
pared w’lth small ones, whenever com- 
petition is free its icsiilts wall show 
whether individual or joint stock agency 
i.s host adapted to the particular easc^, 
since that wffiicli is nio.sfc efficient and 
most economical wall ahvays in the end 
succeed in iiiidorsolling the other. 

§ 3 Thu poirsibiliLv of faubstituting 
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the large syBtem of production for the 
amall, cle])ends, of course, in the first 
place, on the extent of tlieinaihct. The 
IfiTge system can only he atlvaiitageous 
when a large amount of business is to 
be done ; it implies, Iheicforc, either a 
populous and flonriahing community, 
or a grea,t opening for cx[>(irtatioii 
Again, tilds as well as every other 
change in the system of pi eduction is 
greatly favoured by a progre^s:ve con- 
dition of capital It is chieily when 
the capital of a country is receiving a 
great annual increase, that there is a 
large atMUnt of capital seeking for 
investment : and a new enterprise is 
much sooner and more easily entered 
upon by new capital, than by with- 
drawing capital from existing employ- 
ments. The change is also much faci- 
litated by the existence of large capitals 
in few hands. It is true that the same 
amoiort of capital can be raised by 
bringing together many small sums. 
But this (besides that it is not equally 
well suited to all branches of industry), 
supposes a much greater degree of com- 
mercial confidonco and enterprise dif- 
fused through the communitv, and 
belongs altogether to a more advanced 
stage of industrial progress. 

In the countries in which there are 
the largest markets, the widest diffu- 
sion of commercial confidence and en- 
terprise, the greatest annual increase 
of capital, and the greatest number of 
large capitals owned by individuals, 
there is a tendency to substitute more 
and more, in one brancii of industry 
after another, large establishments for 
small ones. In England, the chief 
type of all these characlcrislics, there 
is a perpetual growth not only of large 
manufacturing establishments, but also, 
w'herever a sufficient number of pur- 
chasers are assembled, of shops and 
warehouses for conducting retail busi- 
ness on a large' scale, dhese are almost 
always able to undersell the smaller 
tradesmen, partly, it is understood, by 
means of division of labour, and the 
economy’- occasioned by limiting the 
employment of skilled agency to cases 
where skill is required ; and partly, no 
doubt, by the saving of labour arising 
from tho great scale of the transactions: 


as it costs no moie time, and not much 
more exortntn uf mind, tomalie a large 
purchaie, ibr example, than a sm.iil 
one, and very iinu h lets than to make 
a number of small tmes. 

With a ^iew mciady to production, 
and to the greatest efficiency of labour, 
this change is whoMy beneficial. In 
some cases it is atiended ^\i^h draw- 
backs, rather st.eial than economical, 
the nature of whi( h lias been alieady 
hinted at. But whafe\er disadvan- 
tages may he supposed to attend on the 
cliang'e troiu a small to a large system 
of production, tliey are not applicable 
to the change Irom a large to a still 
larger. When, in any employment, 
the regime of imi^;pendcnt small pio- 
ducers has either never been possible, 
or has been superseded, and the s} s- 
teni of many work-people under one 
management has become fully es- 
tablished, from that time any further 
enlargement in the scale of productifiii 
is generally an unqualified benefit. It 
is obvious, for example, how great an 
economy of labour would bo obtained 
if London were supplied by a single 
gas or waiter company instead of the 
existing plurality. While there are 
even as many as two, this implies 
double establishments of all sorts, when 
one only, with a small incieasc, could 
probably pel form the whole operation 
equally well ; doiihle sets of machinery 
and works, when the wdiole of the gas 
or water required could generally bo 
produced by one sot only ; oven double 
sets of pipes, if the companies did not 
prevent tins needless ex[)cnse by agree- 
ing upon a division of the terriiory. 
Were there only one eslahli.dimei'i, 
it could make lower charges, consist- 
ently with obtaining the rate of pro- 
fit now realized. But would it do so ? 
Even if it did not, the community in 
the aggregate wmuld still be a gaine r 
since the shareholders are a part of 
the community, and they w^ould obtain 
higher profits wdiile llie consumers 
paid only the same. It is, however, an 
error to suppose that the prices are 
ever permanently kept dowm by ilia 
competition of these companies. ^Vhere 
ccmpetitois are so feiv, they always 
end by agreeing not to compote. They 
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may run a race of cheapness to ruin a 
new caiuliilnte, lait as soon as lie lias 
establislied Lis footing tliey come to 
terms ^^ith Liin. When, therefore, a 
business of real public importance can 
only be carried on advantageously iijion 
so large a scale as to render the liberty 
{;f competition almost illusory, it is an 
iiiitlirilty dispensation of the public re- 
•^ourecs Ibal several costly sets of ar- 
rangements slioidd be kept up for ilie 
] oil pose of rendtring to llio coninmnii}’' 
this one service, it is much better to 
treat it at once as a puldic function , 
and if it be not such as tlie government 
itself could beneticially undertake, it 
filiould be made over entire to tlie com- 
pany or association, which will perform 
it outlie best terms fur the public. In 
the case of railways, for example, no 
Clio can desire to sec Ihe cnoriiions 
waste of capital and land (not to speak 
of increased nuisance) iinoUed in tlio 
construction ol a second railway to 
connect the same places already united 
by an existing one ; while the two 
would not do the work better than it 
could bo done by one, and after a short 
time uoiild piobably be amalgamated. 
Only cue such line ought lobe permitted, 
but the control over that line never 
ought to be parted with the State, 
unless on a temporary concession, as 
in France ; and the vested right vhicli 
Vurlianieiit lias allowed to be acquiied 
by the existing companies, like all 
other proprietary rights which are »)p- 
po.'t^d to public utility, is morally valid 
only as a claim to compeueation. 

§ 4. d'he qur[ 4 iun bdween the 
largo and tin' nitall ssslems of ju’o- 
duction as applied to agriciilluie — be- 
tween largo and small farming, the 
rjranda and the petite culture — stands, 
in many respects, on different grounds 
from the general question hotwTen 
great and small industrial establish- 
ments. In its social aspects, and as 
an element in the Distribution of 
\Vealth, this question will occupy us 
hereafter: but even as a question of 
pioduction, the superiority of the large 
Gs stem in agriculture is by no means 
BO clearly established as in manu''ac- 
t’dres. 
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I lia\e already remarked, that the 
operations of agiiculturo are little sus- 
ceptible of bcnelit from the division of 
labour. Theio is but little sepaiatimi 
of employments even on the largest 
fai*ms. The same pcraoiis may not in 
general attend to the live stock, to the 
marketing, and to the cultivation of 
the soil; hut much hovond that pri- 
mary and simple classitication the 
subdivision is not carried. The com- 
bination of labour ofAviiich agiicultiii'e 
is susceptible, is cbiolly tbat which 
Mr. AFakefield terms Simple C’o-opera- 
tion ; several persons helping one 
another in ihe same -woik, at tlio same 
time and place. Lut I ctodcss it 
seems to me that tliis able wuter at- 
tiibutes more impoitancc to tliai kind 
of CO operation, in reference to agru ul- 
ture pio])crly so calli'd, than it <]e- 
serves. None of the common farming 
oporaiioim icijuiro much of it. There 
is no particular advantage in setting a 
great number of people to wuik to 
gether in iiloiighing or digging or sow- 
ing the same field, or even in mowing 
or reaping it unless time presses A 
single lairdly can goiioniily supply all 
the combination of labour necessaiy 
for these purposes. And in the works 
in which an union of man 7 efibrts is 
really needed, there is seldom found 
any impracticability in oblaining it 
whore firms arc small. 

T he waste orprodiictivc powerby sub- 
division of the land often araounls to a 
great evil, but this applies chielly to a 
subdivision so minute, that the culiiva- , 
tors have not enough land to ucciipy 1 
, their time. Dp io that point the same . 
principles which recommend large 
iiiamilactories nio aiiplicablo to agii 
culture. For the greatest produciivo 
efiiciciicj, it is generally desirable 
(though even this proposition must bo 
received wnth qualifications) that' no 
family wdio have any land, should have 
less than they could cultivate, or than 
wall fully employ their cattle and tools. 
These, however, are not the dimensions 
of large famis, hut of what are reckoned 
in England veiy small ones. The 
large farmer has some advantage i| 
the article of buildings. It does not 
cost $0 much to house a great numbet 
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of cattle in one building, ns to Iodide 
lliem equally yell in sevcvid buildiiii^s. 
There is also somo advantage in iiu- 
]Ueincnts. A sinall ikrmer is not so 
likely to posH( ss expensive instui- 
nicnts. Bui the principal agriculliiral 
iniplemcnis, e\en vlien of the best 
c(*nstruction, are not t‘xpensive It may 
not auKveor to a small hinncr to ovn a 
threshing machine, tor iLe small quan- 
tity of corn he has to th.n^sli ; hut 
tbcio is no reason why such a machine 
should not in v.\ovy iicighhoinhooil be 
ovned in common, orproMded by some 
person to whom the others pav a coii- 
faidciation fur its use ; especially as, 
when worked by steam, tliey are so 
constructed as to be moveable.^* The 
large fanner can make some saving in 
C'o-'t of carriage There is nearly as 
much trouble in carrying a small por- 
tion of produce to muiket, as a much 
greater ]>roduce ; m bringing home a 
small, as a much larger quantity of 
manures, and articles of daily con- 
sumption. There is also the greater 
cheapness of buying things in huge 
quantities These vaiious ad\antag('s 
miiBi count for something, but it does 
not seem that they ought to count for 
very much. In England for some 
generations, there has been little 
experience of small farms , hut in Ire- 
land tno experience has been ampde, 
not merely under Iho worst but under 
tlie best management: and the highest 
liish authorities may ho cited in oppo- 
sition to the opinion vhich on this 
subject commonly prevails in England 
i^Ir. Blacker, for example, one of the 
most experienced agriculturists and 
successful iniproxers in the North of 
1 reland, whose experience wuis chieily 
in the liest cultivated, wiiicli are also 
the most minutely divided i>arts of the 
t ountiy, wms of opinion, that tenants 
iiv>lding farms not exceeding from five 

* The observations in the text mav here- 
aJ'tor require some degree of niodUK’ation 
lio.u inventions such as tho steam plough 
R.ul the reaiung maohiue. The effect, how- 
of these unprcAcnionts on the relative 
advantages of laige and small farms, will not 
df'pend on the cllinoncy of the instruments, 
blit on their eo-,thnoss I see no reason to 
expect that tins will he such as to male 
them nmc*ci'''Sib!e Ic/ sninll fanners, or coiu- 
bmatioiis id ‘'Und! «ana**rj, 


lo eight or leu ataTs, could live com* 
forinhly, uitd }iay as high a rent as any 
huge iaimm* vhalever “ 1 am firmly 
persiiad' d'‘ (he sa} “ that the small 
farmer who holds his ovu plough and 
digs Ids own ground, if he follows a 
proper rutatimi of crop*,, and feeds his 
cattle in tho liom-ie, tail niidcrstdl the 
large farmer, oriii oilier words can pay 
a lint which the other cannot alTord ; 
and ill this I am confirmed by the 
opinion of many praitieal inim who 
have well considered the subject . . . 
Tlio Eiigii'di fuimer of Too to 800 
acres is a kind of man apiuoacliing to 
what is known liy Ihenaup- of a gentle- 
man farmer, lie must have liis horse to 
ride, and his gig, amj^perhaps an overseer 
to attend to his iahourers . he certainly 
cannot superintend hiimodf the labour 
going on in a farm of 800 acres ” 
After a few other remarks, he adds, 
“ Bcbiiles all these dniwb.icks, which 
the small fanner knows little about, 
there is the great expense of carting 
out the manure fiom the homestead to 
such a gloat distance, and again cart- 
ing home the ciop. A single horse 
wall consume the produce of more land 
tlmii would feed a small fanner and 
his wife and two children. And what 
is more than all, the large farmer says 
to his lahoiuers, rjo to your work ; hut 
w'hcn the small farmer has occasion to 
hire them, he sa^s, come; the intelli- 
gent reader null, I dare say, understand 
the difference ’’ 

One of the objections most urged 
against small farms is, that they do not 
and cannot maintain, proportionally to 
their extent, so great a number of cattle 
as large fajms, and that this occasions 
such a deficiency of manure, that a soil 
mucli^ subdivided must always be im- 
poverished. It will be foiuiJ, however, 
that subdivision only produces this 
effect w4en it throws the land into the 
hands of cullivatois so poor as not to 
possess the amount of live stock suit- 
able to the size of their farms. A small 
farm and a badly stocked farm are not 
synonymous. make the comparison 
burly, we must suppose tho same 

* Prize JEasaj/ r>n the Mimfirimeni of LiniiJpd 
Fropert,/ iti Ireimui, by Wiljiaiu ‘iJJpclren 

t:sn. (IS37,) p. 23. 



PllODUOTION ON A LAKUE 

amount of capiial is possessed 

by the large laniiers to be disseminated 
among the small ones. AVhen this 
condition, or even any approach to it, 
exists, and \\hen stall feeding is prac- 
tised (and stall feeding now begins to 
be considered good economy even on 
large farms), expciience, far froni bear- 
ing"' out the a.'Sertion that small farin- 
i*^g is unfavourable to the iimlliplica- 
tion of cattle, conclusively establishes 
the very reverse. I'lic ahuiidcinco of 
(little, and c(3pious use of manme, on 
the small fauns of Flandcu’s, are the 
iiiObt striking features in that Flemish 
agiiculture which is the admiration of 
ail competent judges, whether in Eng- 
land or on the Coni' lent. 

* “ The number of beasts fed on a fai'm 
of which the whole is arable land,” (says the 
elaborate and intelligent treatise on l^letnish 
Husbandry, from personal observation and 
the best sources, published in the Library of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,) “is surprising to those who are 
not acquainted with the mode in winch the 
food is prepared for the cattle. A beast tor 
every three acres of land is a common pro- 
portion, and m very small occupations where 
much spade husbandry -s used, the propox*- 
tion IS still greater, After comparing the 
accounts given 'm a variety of places and 
situations of the average ciuantity of milk 
winch a cow gives -when fed in the stall, the 
result is, that it greatly exceeds that of our 
best dairy farms, and the quantity of butter 
made from a given quantity of milk is 
alio greater. It appears astonishing that the 
occupier of only ten or twelve acres of light 
arable land should be able to maintain four 
or five cows, but the fact is notorious in the 
Waes country.” (pp. 50, 60 ) 

This subject is iivated very intelligently 
mthe work of M. I’ assy, On 8i/$iems of Cul- 
tivation and their JtiJI iience on Social Economy ^ 
one of the most impartial discussions, as be- 
tween the two sj stems, which has yet ap- 
peared in France . 

“ Without doubt it is England that, on an 
equal surface, feeds the greatest number of 
animals j Holland and some parts of Lom- 
bardy can alone vie with her in this respect ; 
but IS tills a consequence of the mode of cul- 
tivation, and have not climate and local 
situation a share in producing it? Of this 
I think there can be no doubt. In fact, what- 
ever may have been said, wdierever large and 
small cultivation meet in the .same place, the 
latter, though itcannot support as many sheep, 
possesses, all things considered, the greatest 
quantity of manure- producing animals. 

“ In Belgium, for e.xample, the two pro- 
vinces of smallest farms are Antwerp and 
Bast Flanders, and they posse.ss on an average 
tor every 100 hectares (250 acres) of culti*. 
rated land, 74 horned cattle and 14 sheep. 


AND ON A SMALL SCALE. 01 

Tlie (listul vantage, wlicii clisatl van- 
tage tlieie is, of small, or rather of pea- 
sant farming, as crmiparetl with capi- 
talist lanning, must olneOy consist in 
inferiority of skill and knowledge ; hut 
it is not tine, as a general fact, that 
such inferiority exists. Countrie.s of 
small farms and peasant inrmiug, Flan- 
ders and Italy, had a good agriijuligro 
many generations before England, and 
theirs is still, as a whole, piohably the 
best agrieultuie in (lie world. The 
empirical skill, which is the effect of 
daily and close observation, peasant 
farmers often possess in an eminent 
degree The traditional knowledge, 
for example, of the cnlLiire of the vine, 
possessed by the peasantry of the 

The two provinces wlierc we find the large 
farms ai'c Namur and Hiiinaut, and they 
average, for every 100 hectaies of cultivated 
ground, only 30 horned cattle and 45 sheep. 
Keckoning, as is the custom, ten sheep a„ 
equal to one head of horned cattle, we find 
iu the first case, the equivalent of 76 I'easL. 
to maintain the fecundity of the soil ; in the 
latter case less than 35, a difference which 
must he called enormous. (See the statisti- 
cal documents published by the Minister of 
the Interior ) The abundance of animals, in 
the parts of Belgium which are most sub- 
divided, IS nearly as great as in England. 
Calculating the number m England in pro- 
poition only to the cultivated ground, there 
ai'e for each 100 hectares, 65 horned cattle 
and nearly 260 sheep, together equal to 91 
of the fornioi, being only an excess of 15. 
It should besides be remembered, that m 
Belgium stall feeding being continued nearly 
the whole year, hardly any of the mainu-o is 
lost, while in England, gi*azing in the open 
fields diminishes considerably the quantity 
which can be completely utilized. 

“Again, m the Department of the Nord, 
the arrondissements which have the smallest 
farms support the greatest quantity of 
animals. While the arrondissements of Lille 
and Hazebrouck, bo.'iides a greater number 
of horses, maintain the equivalent of 52 and 
46 head of horned cattle, those of Dunkirk 
and Avesnes, where the farms ai e larger, 
produce the equivalent of only 44 and 40 
head (See the statistics of France published 
by the Minister of Commerce ) 

“ A similar examination extended to other 
portions of France would yield similar re- 
sults. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
towns, no doubt, the sunll farmers, having 
no difficulty m purciiasmg manure, do not 
maintain animals : but, as a general rule, the 
kind of cultivation which takes most out of 
the ground must he that which is obliged to ho 
most active in renewing its fertility Assur- 
edly the .small farms cannot have numerous 
fiockb of sheep, and this is an inconvemo ico ; 
but they support more horned cattle tiiaa the 
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countries wliere ilie liCbl wuies are 
produced, is extraoidiiuuy. There is 
no doubt an alrseiice of seience, or at 
feast of tlico' y; and to .sonic extent a 
deficiency of the of iiiqu’ovemcnt, 
BO far as lelatca to the iulre.duttiun of 
new processes. There is alho a want 
of means to make experiments, 
mn seldom he made wiih ad\antaii:e 
except by lieh pi opi ietoi s or capitalists. 
As tor those systematic inipro\cmcnts 
uliich opciate on a laigu ti act of coun- 
try at once (such as gieat works of 
draining or irrigation^ or ^^hicll for 
any other reason do ically require larpc 
niimbcis of %’ioikinc‘n combining ibeir 
labour, thetc aio not in geneial to be 
expected ticin small fauners, or even 
small proprietors ; though coiuhinatioii 
among them lor such porposcs is hy no 
means unexampled, and will lecomc 
move common as their inielligeuco is 
more developed. 

Against these disadvantages is to be 
placed, where the tenure ot land is of 
the requisite kind, an ardour of indus- 
try absolutely unexampled in any other 
condition ol agriciiUuro. This is a 
subject on wliieh the testimony of com- 
petent witnesses is unanimous. The 
working of the petite culture cannot 
be fairly judged whoie the small culti- 
vator is ineiely a tenant, and not even 
a tenant on fixed conduions, but (as 

laiAG farms. To do so is a nccobsltythoy 
camiut cscaim ticm, la any cenutrv where- 
ilic dcaiuudis of consuuieis ictv’uo tlicir ex- 
ifc>lei)ee ; if they could not lultil tins condi- 
tion, they must pernh. 

“ The fullov uig are particulais, the exact- 
ness of which is niliy attested by the exod- 
kuce of the ivork in-m whidi I ext i act 
them, the stati.'itu’roi lhcconmiuiiGo*'Vcnrat 
(department of Puy de Dome), lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Jusscraud, u ayor of the omn- 
TTune. They are tlie more 'valuable, as they 
tiuow full light on the nature of the changes 
which the extension of small farming has, m 
that district, produced in the number and 
jbind of animals by whose manure the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil IS kept up and in- 
creased. The commune consists of 16! 3 
hectaies, dnided into 4GC0 owmed 

by 691 proprietors, and of this extent 1466 
hectares are under cultivation. In 1790, 
seventeen farms occupied two-thirds of the 
whole, and twenty others the remainder. 
Since then the land has been much di\ided, 
and the subdnision is now extreme. What 
has been the eii’ect on the quantity of cattle ^ 
A coiisidcrablo increase, in 17‘)o‘there tvere 


tmtii lately in lielaml) at a nominal 
lent greater than can bo paid, ami 
tlierelbic pracdieaily at a valuing rent 
ahvaya amounling to the ntmo&t that 
can be paid. To luideibtand the sub- 
ject, it must be studied where llic cul- 
tivator is the proprietor, or at least a 
mtiaycr with a peimanent tenure; 
wlieie the labour lie exert.s to increase 
tlie produce and value of tbe land 
avails wholly, or at least partly, to Ills 
own benctit and that of Ins descend- 
ants. In another dir is. on of our sub- 
ject, we shall discu.ss at some length 
the import ant suhject of tenures of 
land, and 1 defer till tlien any citation 
ot evidence on the marvellous industry 
of peasant propriiitors. It may sullice 
lieic to appeal to the immense amount 
of groftS juudiico which, even without a 
permanent tenm'c, English hibuurci.s 
generally obtain frtmi their little 
allotments; a produce beyond coiii- 
paiison gi eater than a large farmer 
extiacts, or would find it his interest 
to extract, fiuni the same piece of 
land 

And this I take to he the true rea- 
son why large ciilli\atioii is generally 
most advantageous as a mere imest- 
nient for profit. Land occupied by a 
hii go farmer is not, in one sense of the . 
\,ord, farmed so highly. Thorc is not 
nearly so much labour expended on it. 

only about 300 hurnofl caUlo, and from 1?00 
to 3000 bheep; there am now 070 oi the 
fonner and only odd ot the latter. Thus 
IJOU biioep have bocn replaced by djO oxen 
and ccv\s, and (all thlives taken into ac- 
count) the quantity ot uiaiuuc has mcroased 
m tne ratio of 490 to 739, or niui;e than 48 
per cent, not to inention that the pnniuik 
bring now strougpr and better iod, yield a 
imirli gic.ttcr contributKui than loiineily to 
tho fcrtiiication <d the ground 

“Such ivS tho tCotimony of facts on the 
point. It IS not true, then, tiiat small farm- 
ing feeds fewer animals than large ; on the 
contrary, local circumstances being the 
same, it feeds a greater number ; and this is 
only what might have been presumed ; for, 
requiring more from tho soil, it is obliged to 
take -greater pains for keeping up its pro- 
ductiveness. All the other reproaches cast 
upon small farming, when collated one by 
one with facts justly appreciated, will be 
seen to be no better founded, and to have 
been made only becau.-e the countries com- 
paicd with one another were differently 
situated in roapect to the general causes of 
agricuitvtrai prosperity.” (pp. 116*120.) 
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TIi's n IV ‘t on account or anv ooononiy 
rdit'in;^ than coinbinafnin otlaboar, luit 
because, by employ in, ^ less, a giealor 
return is obtained iu projiortion to ilie 
outlay. It docs not ansrrer to any one 
to pay others for exerting all the la- 
bour which the peasant, or even the 
allotment holder, gladly undergoes 
wlrm the fruits aioto bo wdiolly reaped 
by himself. This labour, howover, is 
not nnprodnctiye ; it all adds to the 
gross produce With anything like 
equality of shill and knowdedge, the 
large farmer docs not obtain nearly so 
much from the soil as the small pro- 
prietor, or the small farmer with ade- 
quate motiyes to exertion : but though 
his returns are less, the labour is less 
in a still greater-dei^ree, and as wdiat- 
erer labour /m employs must be paid 
for, it does not suit his purpose to em- 
ploy more. 

But although the gross produce of 
the land is greatest, other things being 
the same,' under small cultivation, and 
although, therefore, a country is able 
on that system to support a larger 
aggregate population, it is generally 
assumed by English waiters that wdiat 
is termed the net produce, that is, the 
surplus after feeding the cultivators, 
must be smaller, that therclovo, the 
population disposable for all other pur- 
poses, for manufactures, for commerce 
and navigation, for national defence, 
for the promotion of knowdedge, for the 
liberal professions, for the various 
functions of government, for the arts 
and literature, all of which arc depen- 
dent on this surplus for their existence 
as occupations, must be less numerous; 
and that the nation, therefore, (wuiving 
all question as to .the condition of the 
actual cultivators,) must be inferior in 
the principal elements of national 
power, and in many of those of general 
■well-being. This, however, has been 
raken for granted much too readily. 
Undoubtedly, the non-agricultural po- 
nulation wdll bear a less ratio to the 
agricultural, under small than under 
..arge cultivation. But that it will be 
vcss numerous absolutely, is by no 
means a consequence. If the total 
population, agricultural and non-agri- 
viuitural, is greater, tlie non-agricuitui‘al 
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port inn may be more mimerotiH In itseh’, 
and may;. ct lx* a smaller proportion ot 
the whole. If the gross produce is 
huger, the not produce may be largef, 
and yet bear a simaller mtio to the 
gro'ss produce. Yet even ]\fr. \VakG- 
fiold sometimes appears to confound 
these distinct ideas In France it is 
computed that two-thiuls of the wlio’o 
population are agrioulturtal In Eng- 
land, at most, one-third. Hence Mr. 
Wakefield infers, that ‘Eas in Franco 
only three people are suppoited by the 
labour of twm cuiHvaiors, while in Jilng 
land the labour of twm cultivators sup 
ports six people, English agriculture 
is tw’ice as productive as French agri- 
culture,” owing to the superior elli- 
cicncv of large farming through com- 
bination of labour. But in the first 
place the facts themselves are over- 
stated. The labour of two persons iu 
England does not quite support six 
people, for there is not a little foOvl 
imported from foreign countries, and 
from Ireland. In France, too, the 
labour of twm cultivators does much 
more than supply the foodol thi'ce per- 
sons. It iirovidos the three persons, 
and occasionally foreigners, ^vUh flax, 
hemp, and to a certain extent with 
silk, oils, tobacco, and latteily sugar, 
w’hioh in England are vrliolly obtained 
fiom abroad; nearly all the timber 
used in France is of lionie growth, 
neailj" all wdiich is used in England is 
imported , the principal fuel of Franco 
is procured and brought to market by 
persons reckoned among agriculturists, 
iu England by persons not so reckoned. 
1 do md. take into calculation hides 
and wmol, these products being com 
mon to both countries, nor wane ur 
brandy produced fi»rhome consumption, 
since i'ingland has a corresponding 
production of beer and spirits ; but 
England has no material export of 
either article, and a great importation 
of the last, wdiile France supplies wines 
and spirits to the wdiole wairld. I say 
nothing of fruit, eggs, and such minor 
articles of agricultural produce, iu 
which the export trade of France is 
enormous. Bui, not to lay imdiie stress 
on those abatements, we will take the 
statement as it stands. Suppose that 
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]}r()dnce tlie food of sis, while in France, 
for the same purpose, the lahvour of four 
fe requisite. Does it follow that Fug- 
land must ha%"e a larger siiqdus for the 
support of a u on-agricultural pojuila- 
tioii? Xo ; hut merely that she can 
devote two thirds of her whole produce 
to the purpose, insifaid of ouc-thiid. 
Suppose the produce to he tv ice as 
gieat, and the one-third will amomiito 
as much as the two-thiivs 'Flu^ fact 
might he, that owing to the greater 
quantity of lahoui employed on the 
French system, the same land would 
produce food for twelve persons vhi<h 
on the English system votild only pro- 
duce it for six : and if this were so, 
which would be quite consistent with 
the conditions of the hypothesis, then' 
although the food for tw elve wuxs pro- 
duced by llie labour of eight, while the 
six were fed by the labour of only two, 
there wonki be the same number of 
hands disposable for other employment 
in the one country as in the other. I 
am not contending that tlie fact is so. 
I know that the gross produce per acre 
in France as a wdiole (though not in 
its most improved districts) averages 
viuch less than in England, and that, 
in proportion to the extent and fertility 
of the tivo countries, England has, in 
the sense we are now speaking of, 
much the largest disposable popula- 
tion. But the disproiiortion certainly 
is not to be measured by Mr. Wake- 
field’s simple criterion. As wmll might 
it be saifl that agTicultural labour 
in the United States, wdiere, by a 
late census, four fomilies in every five 
appeared to be engaged in agiicul- 
ture, must be still more inefficient than 
in France. 

The inferiority of French cultivation 
(which, taking the country as a whole, 
must be allow^ed to he real, though 
much exaggerated,) is probably more 
owing to the lower general average of 
industrial skill and energy in that 
country, than to any special cause : 
and even if partly the efiect of minute 
subdivision, it does not prove that 
small farming is disadvantageous, but 
only (wdiat is undoubtedly the fact) 
that larms in France are very fre- 


quently too t'nrdi, iUal. vF'at is woigCj 
hioken up into an almusi iunedil)]© 
number ot patches ov^mrccllcs, mostiu- 
coiucnicntly dispersed and parted from 
one another. 

As a question, not of gross, hut of 
nc't pioducc, the comparative merits of 
the prande and the petite cidtin'e, 
especially when the small farmer is 
also the proprietor, cannot he looked 
upon as decided. It is a qu(‘stion 
on which good judges at present 
differ. The current of Ihxglish opinion 
is in favour of large farms : on the 
Continent, the Avoight of authority 
seems to he on the oilier side. Prurew- 
sor Pan, of Htidelberg, the author of 
one of the most coniprohenbive and 
elaborate of extai^fc treatises on politi- 
[ cal economy, and who has that large 
; acquaintance xvith facts and authorities 
on his owm subject, which generally 
characterises his countrpnen, lays it 
dowm as a settled truth, that small or 
moderate-sized farms yield not only a 
larger gi’oss but a larger net produce : 
though, lie adds, it is desirable there 
should be some great proprietors, to 
lead the way in new improvements.’^ 
Tlie most apparently impartial and 
discriminating judgment that I have 
met wdth is that of M. Passy, wdio 
(always speaking 'with reference to 
produce) gives his verdict in favour 
of large fanus for grain and forage : 
but, ^ for the kinds of cultuie xvliich 
require much labour and attention, 
places the advantage 'wholly on the 
side of small cultivation ; including in 
this description, not only the vine and 
the olive, 'where a considerable amount 
of care and labour must be bestowed on 
each individual plant, but also roots, 
leguminous plants, and those which 
furnish the materials of manufactures. 

I he small size, and consequent multi- 
plication, of farms, according to all 
authorities, are extremely favourable 
to the abuudance of many minor pro- 
ducts of agricultttre.f 

* See pp. 352 and 353 of a French transla- 
tion published at Lrussels in 1830, by M. 
Fred de Ivemmeter, oi Ghent. 

t “In the department of tlie Norcl/' says 
M. Passy, “ a farm of 20 hectares (50 acres) 
produces in calves, dairy produce, pouitrv, 
and eggs, a value of sometimes lOOQ fraucn 
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]r in o\klr‘iit tlial t'^ery labourer ’vlio 
eMiactsfrom the land moio than his 
f)wu iinid, and that of an}’ himily lie 
may have, increases the ]neans nf jrfup- 
portin,!^* a non-at;ricnltural po]ni]aliou. 
Even if liis surplus is no more tliaii 
ciioiipii to buy clothes, the l.iboiirers 
who " make the clothes are a non- 
agri-ailtural population, enabled to 
exist by f(a)d winch he produces. 
Kvery agiicnitural family, therefore, 
whicii pioduces its own necessaries, 
adds to the net produce of agriculture ; 
and so do(‘S every person born on the 
land, who by employing himself on it, 
adds more \o its gross produce than 
the ineie food wliich ho eats. It is 
questionable whether, even in the most 
subdivided districts 'of Europe which 
are cultivated by tbe proprietors, the 
multiplication of hands on the soil has 
approached, or tends to approach, 
within a great distance of this hmit. 
In France, though the suhtlivision is 
confessedly too great, tlnu'e is proof 
positive that it is fiir from having 
reached the point at which it wmiild 
begin to diminish the iiowcu’ of sup- 
porting a non-agricultural population. 
This is demonstrated by the great in- 
crease of the towns ; which have of 
late increased in a much greater ratio 
tlian the population generally, ** show- 
ing (unless the condition of the town 
labourers is becoming rapidly de- 
teriorated, which there is no reason to 
believe) that even by the unfair and 
inapplicable test of proportions, the 
productiveness of agriculture must he 
on the increase. Idiis, too, concur- 
rently with the amplest e\idence that 
in the more improved districts ol 
France, and in some which, until 
lately, were among the unimproved, 
there is a considerably increased con- 
Bumptioii of country produce by the 
country population itself. 

(£10) a year: which, deducting Dispenses, is 
an addition to the net pioduceof 15 to 20 
francs per hectare.’'— Oii Sj/niems of Cttliioa- 
il077, p 114. 

♦ During tlie interval between the census 
of 1851 and that of ls5G, tiie increase of the 
population of Pans alone, exceeded the ag- 
gregate increase of all Fi ance ; while nearly 
all the other large towns likewise showed an 
increase. 
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Imprt'ssiul witli the comi L a that, 
of all faults which can bu comniiLtcMt 
by scientific writer on political and 
socnil subjects, exaggeration, and asser> 
tions beyonil the evidence, most rcquiio 
to lie guarded against, I iiinited myself 
in the early editions of this work to the 
foregoing very moderate statements. 
I little knew how muLdi strongm* my 
language might have been without 
exct‘edirig the truth, and how much 
the actual progress of French agiicul- 
turo surpassed anything which f had 
at that lime snlliciont grounds to 
affirm. The investigations of that 
eminent authority on agricultural sta- 
tistics, ]\I. ijuonce de Lavergiie, under- 
taken by desire of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences ot tlie 
Institute of France, have led to the 
conclusion that since the Kevolulion of 
1781), the total protlnccof French agn. 
culture has doiibleil ; profits and wages 
having both increased in about the 
same, and rent in a still greater ratio. 
M. de Lavergne, whose impartiality is 
one of his greatest merits, is, moreover, 
so far in this instance from the sus- 
picion of having a case to make out, 
that he is labouring to show, not lurw 
much French agriculture has accom- 
plishi'd, but how much still remains for 
it to do. “We have required” (he 
says) “ 110 less than seventy years to 
bring into cultivation two million hec- 
tares” (live million English acres) “ of 
waste land, to suppress half our tallows, 
double our agricultural products, in- 
crease our population by 30 per cent, 
our wages by 100 percent, our rent by 
150 per cent. At this rate we shall 
require three quarters of a century 
more to ariivc at the point wliicli 
England has ah-cady attained 

After this evidence, we have surely 
now heard the last of the incompati- 
hiliiy of small properties and small 
larms with agricultural improvement. 
The only question which remains open 
is one of degree ; the comparative 
rapidity of agTicultiiral improvement 
under the two systems ; and it is the 

* JEcojtomie Riirale de la Fmnee depim 
17S‘J. Par M. Leonce de Lavergne, Meinbre 
de rJnstitut et de la Society Genti ale d’xVgri. 
culture de France. 2nie ed. p. 58. 
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Wiiernl (t[>iniori of tliOoO \\ ho arc c.fnally f of flo' ohit n la y fi ! ih ^nr. j-h «'] 

v.(ll with botli, that iio- 'irtornloil lnaoahcr as alhciini^ tho 

provonient is pTcatesi under a due ad- . disti >hiition of tlh-^ produce, a]id the 
ifiixture between them. |plr.‘'>ca] and social wcll-bcinn of 

in the present chapter, I do not enter ! cultivatoistlieinselvcs ; in which aspects 
on lliG question between un at and it deserves, and requires, a still more 
small cnltivation in aiiv othLr respect particular oxaminatioii. 
than as a qncation of prodiiotioiij and 
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§ 1. \Xr. have now sncccssivcly 
considered each of the aj.;onts or condi- 
lioiiS of prndnclion, and of the means 
hy which the eflioacy of these various 
agents is promoted. In order to j 
come to an end of the questions 
which relate exclusively to produc- 
tion, one move, of piiiuary importance, 
remains. 

Brodnetion is not a fixed, but an in- 
creasing thing’ AVhen not lce]»t back 
by bad institutions, or a low* state of 
the arts of life, the produce of industry 
has usually tended to increase ; stiinu- 
nited not only by tlie desire (»f the pro- 
ducers to augment their means of 
oonsnmptinn, but by the increasing 
niimher of the consumers. Nothing in 
poHticcd economy can be of more im- 
jiortance than to ascertain tlie law of 
ti) is increase of production ; the condi- 
tions to wdiichit is subject , whether it 
has practically any limits, and what 
tin^se are. There is also no subject in 
political economy wliich is popularly 
Jess understood, nr on wdiich the errors 
rommitted are of a character to pro- 
duce, and do produce, greater mis'- 
chief. 

We have seen that the essential re- 
quisites of production are three— labour, 
capital, aii<l natural agents , the term 
caphal including all external and phy- 
sical requisites wdiich are product>s of 
jahour, the term natural agents all those 
wdiicli are not. But among natural 
agents wm need not take irdo account 
ttiioae which, existing in unlimited 
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quantity, h* ing inPapahle of appropria- 
tion, ami never nlleriiig in their quali- 
ties, aic always ready to lend an equal 
degree of assi '•dance to production, 
wduitever may be its extent ; as air, 
and the Iiguthf the sun. Being now 
abimt to "consider the impedimemts to 
production, m»t the faciliiies for it, 
w'O need advert to no other natural 
agents than those wdiich are liable to 
he deiicient, either in quantity or in 
productive })Ow'er. These may be all 
rejiresented by the term land. Land, 
in the narrowest acceptation, as the 
.source of agi’icnltnral produce, is the 
chief of them ; and if we extend tlio 
term to mines and f sheries — to wdiat 
is found in the earth itself, or in the 
waiters wdiich partly cover it, as w'ell aa 
to what is grown or fed on its surface, 
it enihiaccs everything with w^hich we 
need at jirosent concern ourselves. 

AVe may say, then, without a gi'cater 
stretch of language tlian unfhr tlie 
necessary explanations is permissible, 
tliat the requisites of production are 
Labour, Capital, and Land. The in- 
crea.se of production, tliercfore, depends 
on the properties of these elements. It 
is a result of the incrcaso either of the 
elements themselves, or of their pro- 
ductiveness. The law of the increase 
of production must ]>e a consequence of 
the law's of these elements; the limits 
to the increase of production must If 
tlie limits, whatever tliey are, set by 
those laws. We proceed to consid.er 
the three elements successively, with 
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f^Lrence to tliis effect , or in otlier 
words, tlie law of the increase of pro- 
duction, viewed in respect of its de- 
pendence, lirst on Labour, secondly on 
Capital, and lastly on Land. 

g 2. The increase of lahnnr is the 
incicase ot mankind; of population 
On this subject the discussions excited 
by the Essay of ]\Ir Maltlius have 
made tlie truth, though by no moans 
nniversally admitted, yet so fully 
known, that a brieter examination of 
the question than would othervdseliave 
been necessary will probably on the 
present occasion suffice. 

The power of multiplication inherent 
in all organic life may be regarded as 
infinite. There is n'o one species of 
vegetable or animal, which, if the earth 
were entirely abandoned to it, and to 
the things on which it feeds, would not 
in a small number of years overspread 
every region of the globe, of which the 
climate was compatible with its ex- 
istence. The degree of possible rapidity 
is different in different orders of beings ; 
but in all it is sufficient, for the earth 
to be very speedily tilled up. There 
are many species of vegetables of which 
a single plant will produce in one year 
the germs of a thousand ; if only two 
come to maturity, in fourteen years the 
two will have multiplied to sixteen 
thousand and more It is but a mode- 
ritte case of fecundity in animals to be 
capable of quadrupling their numbers 
in 8, single year; if they only do as 
much in half a century, ten thousand 
will have swelled within two centuries 
to upwards of two millions and a half. 
Tlic capacity of increase is necessarily 
in a geometrical progression : the nume- 
lical ratio alone is different. 

To this property of organized beings, 
the human species forms no exception. 
Its power of increase is indefinite, and 
tile actual multiplication would be 
extraordinarily rapid, if the power were 
exercised to the utmost. It never is 
exercised to the utmost, and yet, in 
the most favourable circumstances 
known to exist, wffiich are those of a 
fertile region colonized from an in- 
dustrious and civilized community, 
population has continued, for several 


generations, indepi-ndeutly (.f frc.,h vu 
migration, to double itself in not inuc^ 
more than twenty years > That, 
capacity of multiplication in tlic hnnia'? 
species exceeds even this, is evident 
if we consider how groat is the ordinary 
number of children to a fimiily, wlicre 
the climate is good and early mar- 
riages usual ; and how small a propor- 
tion of them die before the age of 
maturity, in llie present state of 
hygienic knowledge, where the locality 
is healthy, and the family adequately 
provided w itli the means of living, ft 
is a very low estimate of the capacity 
of increase, if we only assume, that in 
a good sanitary condition of the people, 
eaeh generation may he double the 
number of tlie generation which pre- 
ceded it. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, these 
propositions might still have required 
considerable enforcement and illustra- 
tion ; but the evidence of them is so 
ample and incontestable, that they 
have made their way against all kinds 
of ojjposition, and may 3iow be re- 
garded as axiomatic : though the 
extreme reluctance felt to admitting 
them, every now and then gives birth 
to some ephemeral theory, speedily 
forgotten, of a different law of increase 
in different circumstances, through a 
providential adaptation of the fecundity 
of the human species to the exigencies 
of society f The obstacle to a just 

♦ This has been disputed ; but the highest 
estimate 1 have seen of the term which 
population requires for doubling itvelf m the 
United States, independently ot immigrants 
and of their progeny— that of Mr. Carey— 
does not exceed thirty years. 

t One of these theories, that of Mr. Double* 
day, may be thought to require a passing 
nonce, because it has of late obtained some 
followers, and because it derives a semblance 
of support from the general analogies of 
organic life. This theory maintains that the 
fecundity of the human animal, and of all 
other living beings, is in inverse proportion 
to the quantity of nutriment : that an under- 
fed population multiplies rapidly, but that 
all classes in comfortable circumstances are, 
by a physiological law, so unprolifio, as sel- 
dom to keep up their numbers without being 
recruited from a poorer class. There is no 
doubt that a. positive excess of nuLriineut, 
in animals as well as in fruit trees, is un- 
favourable to repi'oduction ; and it is quite 
possible, though by no means proved, that 
the physiological conditions of fecundity may 
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mitirrsfiindlng' of tlic subject dooR not 
arise iVoni tlieso tbeories, but from too 
confused a notion of tbe causes wliicli, 
?-tt most times and places, keep the 
actual increase of mankind so far 
boliind the capacity. 

§ 3. Tlinse causes, nevertheless, arc 
in no way mysterious. Wbat pre- 
vt‘ids tlie population of liares and 
iabl)itM from overstocking Hie eartli? 
Not want of leciindity, but causes 
very ditferent : many eiuonies, and in- 
suiiieient subsistence, not enough to 
eat, and liability to being eaten. In 
tiie Iniman race, which is not genei ally 
subject to the latter inconvenience, 
the (.quivaleiits for it are war and 
disease. If the multiplication of man- 
kind proceeded only, like that of the 
other animals, from a blind instinct, it 
would be limited in Ibe same manner 
with tlndrs; the births would he as 
numerous as the physical constitution 
of the species admitted of, and the 
population would be kept down by 

exist in the greatest degree vhon the supply 
ot tuo<l Jb Somewhat stinted, ihit any one 
who might be inclined To (haw tVoni thi*?, 
even if admitted, conclusions at variance 
witli the piinciple ot Mr. Malthus, needs 
only be ituited to look through a volume ot 
the Peerage, and observe tbe enormous tami- 
Ites almost universal in that class; or call 
to mind the large laimhes of the English 
clergy, and generally ot the middle classes of 
Kngland. It is, besides, well lematkedby 
Mr. Carey, that, to be consistent with Mr. 
Boubleday’.s theory, the increase of the popu- 
lation ot the United States, apart fiom im- 
migration, ought to be one of tho slowest on 
recoial 

Mr. Carey has a theory of his own, also 
grounded on a physiological truth, that the 
total sum of nutriment received by an or- 
ganiiced body directs itself, in largest propor- 
t ion, to the parts of the system which are 
most used; lioni wdiicli he anticipates a 
diminution in the fecundity of human beings, 
not tlirougii more abundant leeding, but 
through the greater use of their brains inci- 
doiit to an advanced civilwation. There is 
considerable plansibiluy in tins speculation, 
and evpenenco may hereafter coiifiim it 
But the change in the human constitution 
which It supposes, il’ ever realized, will cen- 
ducG to the evpccti'd ellhct rather by ren- 
dering ph.ysical bcli-restrauifc easier, than by 
dispensing wUh its necessity; since the most 
rapid known rate of multiplication is quite 
computable with a very sparing employment 
Cft tto multiplying power i 


dt'Uib.R. ^ But tin' remdpri of htiniatl 
civatnivs is moui or irhs iaihionoed by 
foresight of cunseqnidices, and by ini- 
pulses superior to mere animal in- 
stincts: and they do not, tberefoie, 
propagate like swine, but are capable, 
tbongli in very iiueqmil degrees, of 
being witlibeid by prudence, or by tbe 
[ social affections, irom giving existince 
to beings born only to misery and pre- 
mature death. Ju pmportion as man- 
kind rise above the condition of the 
beasts, population is restrained by the 
fear of want, rather than l>y want 
iNadf. Em u vherti there is no question 
of starvation, many are similarly acted 
upon by tlie apjirehension of losing 
what have come to he regarded as the 
dt'Cencie.s of thf'ir sat nation in life. 

I Hitherto no other motives than those 
Itvo Inwe been found stiong enough, in 
the generality of mankind, to counter- 
act tho tendency to increase. It has 
licen the practice of a great majority 
I of the middle and the poorer chis.ses, 

I whenever free from external control, 
to m^rry as early, and in most coun- 
tries to have as many children, as was 
consistent v ith maintaining tliemselves 
in tlie condition of life which they weie 
born to, or were accustomed to consider 
as theirs. Among the middle classes, 
ill many individual instances, theie is 
an additional restraint exercised from 
the desire of doing more than main- 

* Mr. Carey expatiates on the absurdity ot 
supposing that matter tends to assume the 
bigliest lorm of organization, the human, at 
a more rapid rate than it assumes the lower 
forms which compose human food ; that 
human beings nniliiply ta>icr than turnip'i 
and cabbages. But tho hunt to the increase 
of mankind, accoruiug to tho doctrine of Mr. 
Malthus, du(‘.« not depend on the power of 
increase ot turnips and cabbages, hut on the 
limited quantity of the land on which they 
can be grown. So Jong as tlm quantity of 
land IS practically unlimited, wlooit it is n 
the United States, and food, consequeuth , 
can be increa«o(i at the highe-t rate wlueu 
is natural to it, mankind also may, without 
augmented ddncully in obtaining subsistence, 
increase at their highest rate When filr. 
Carey can show, not that turnips and cab- 
bages but that the soil itself, or the nutriUve 
elements contained in it, rend naturally to 
iiuilfciplY, and that, too, at a rate exceeding 
the most rapid po.ssiblo iuoianise of mankind, 
he will have said something to the purpo-e. 
Till then, this part, at least, of his argument 
may be coiifaidered as non-existent. 
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proun^ tlieiii, but huch ii clcstro is i 
rarely ibniid, nr rarely has that cllect, ] 
in the labouring classes. If they can 
bring’ np a family as tliey weie them- 
selves brought up, (.‘ven the prudent 
among them are usually satisfied Too 
often they do not think cvf'ii of thai, 
but rely on foitune, or on tlie resources 
to be found in legal ©r voluntary 
charity. 

In Ii very backward state of society, 
like that ot'Eiirijpe in the Middle Ages, 
and many parts of Asia at present, 
population is kept down b\ attn.il 
stain ation. T1ie starvation does not 
tak(* }hire in ordinal y years, but in 
seasons of seariuty, vbich in those 
stales of society aro^'miieii more hc- 
ipient and more r-xlivme than Europe 
is now aceustomed to. In the.«e seasons 
actual want, or the maladies eonso- 
qmmt on it, carry olf mimbm's of the 
population, which in a succession of 
lavourahle years again eypands, to bo 
again ciuelly decimated. Jii a more 
improved state, lew, even among the 
ptxirest of the p*X)pie, are limited to 
actual necessaries, and to a bare 
sutliciency of those • and the increase 
is kept within bounds, not by excess 
of deaths, but by limitation of births. 
The limitation is brought about in 
various ways. In some countries, it is 
the result of prudent or conscientious 
self-restraint. There is a condition to 
which the labouring people are ha- 
bituated, they perceive that by having 
too numerous families, tlicy must sink 
below that condition, or fail to trans- 
mit it to their children ; and this they 
do not choose to submit to The 
countries in which, so far as is known, 
a great degree of volimtaiy priuhmce 
has been longest practised on this 
subject, are iSorway and parts of 
Switzerland, Conceniing both, there 
happens to be unusually authentic in- 
formation ; many facts were carel'ullj 
brought together by iMr. -Maltlms, and 
mucli addiiiomil evidence lias been 
obtained since his time. In both these 
countries the increase of population is 
very slow ; and what chocks it, is not 
multitude of deaths, but fewness of 
births. Both the births and the 


dc’itl;^ ’ih' w iii.Li I .ibi’, t.-.\ in j', , •, ,, 
tnai (u tlm uiun , tin- awicgi! 

duration of life is^ the longest in 
Europe ; the pupuhition contains fewer' 
children, and a gi’caler proportional 
number of persons m the vigour of life, 

I than is known to be the case in anj 
other part of the world Tlie paucity 
of births tends diiectly to prolong life, 
by keeping the people in coinfoi table 
circLimstaiicos , and the sime priutonee 
is doubtless exercised in aviuding 
causes of disease, as in keeping clear 
of tlie principal cause ot poveity 
It is woitiiv of remark that the 
two conntiiiis thus lioiiourahly dislin- 
guislu'd, are countries of smail landed 
pro])rietors. 

Tlnno are other eases in wliich the 
pnideiice and foi (‘thought, y liich per- 
haps mighl not bo exercised b)” the 
people themselves, are exercised by tlie 
state fur their beneht ; marriage not 
being permitted until tlie conti aiding 
parties can show tliat they h/ive tlie, 
prO'^]>eet of a coiufurtable support 
Under these laves, of which I shall 
.‘-peak more fully heieafter, the condi- 
tion of tlie peop](‘ is reiiorh'd to be 
good, and the illegitimate births not 
so numerous as miglit be expected 
'i’here are places, again, in which thi‘ 
restraining cause seems to be not so 
much indiridiial prudence, as som<» 
general and poriiaps oven ai cideiital 
habit of the country. In the rural 
disnicts of England, during tlie last 
century, the growth of population was 
veiy etfectuaily repiesscd by the dilH- 
ciilty of obtaining a cottage to live in. 
It was the custom lor unmarried la- 
bourers to lodge and board with their 
em])loye,rs ; it was the eiiMuin fur mai- 
ried hihoureisto have a cottage and 
the rule ol the English pooi laws by 
whicli a parisli was charged wuth tlm 
support of Its unemployed poor, ren- 
dered landowmers averse to promote 
marriag’e. About the end of the c<‘n- 
tury, the great demand for men in war 
and man I dad Tires, made it he thougliL 
a patriotic thing to encourage popula- 
tion. and about the same time the 
growing inclination of fanners to live 
I like rick people, favoured as it was by 
I a long period of high prmes, made 
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cP'siroiis of kc(‘pi]ig infeiinis ;it 
a eater distaaoe, an<l ppcimiary 
motives arisiip::;’ It-ua abuses of the 
poor laws being supeiaiLled, tli(W 
gradually druNe tlieir biboiirers into 
rnUcV'<,-f ^.^liieli tile landlords now no 
long' r it !'us( d permission to build In 
BOiue eoimtries an old standing cnstr.in 
that a gill sliould not many until she 
bad spiin <mil woven for hciwelf an 
aniplt; iroii.i'jfaii (de‘ tilled for tlic 
bu]ii>iy ot her whole subsequent lite), is 
said to baic acted as a substantial 
check to popiilatioin In Kngland, at 
niesent, tlie udluence of prudence in 
keeping down niultiplicatioii is seen by 
the diniinishcd number of marriages 
in the manufaeluring di'^^triets in years 
when trade is bad. 

But wdiatever be the causes by 
which the population is anywhere 
limited to a compaiahvely slvr>v rate of 
increase, an acf deration ot the rate 
very speedily ibilows any dimiiiulion of 
the moll VOS to restiamt. It is but 
rarely that improvements in the con- 
dition of the labouring classes do any- 
thing iiioie than gi\e a temporary 
margin, speedily filled up by an in- 
crease of their numbers. 'Ihe use they 
commonly choose to make of any ad- 
vantageous change in their circum- 
stances, is to take it out in the form 
whieh, by augmenting the population, 
depiives the succeeding generation of 
the benefit. Unlets, either by their 
general improvement in intellectual 
and moral culture, or at lea't by 
raising their habitual standard of com- 
fortable living, they can be taught to 
make a bettor use of hrvourablo cir* 


cnmsiances, noibing permanent can be 
done for them, the most pioiuising 
schemes end only in having a more 
Tuimcrons, hut not a baiqjiur people. 
By their habitual standard, 1 mdan 
that (when any such tlnu’c is) down to 
which they will multiply, but not 
low'd* Kvory advance they make in 
edmatioii, civili/ation, and social im- 
jn’oYcment, tends to raise this s(andard; 
and there is no doubt that it is gia- 
ilually, though slowly, rI.^lng in the 
more advanced countries of Western 
Eurojie. Subbi.stcnce and employment 
in England have never increased more 
rapidly than in the last forty years, 
but every census since 1821 sbow*ed a 
smaller proporiicvmd increase of po]nila- 
tion than that ol 'the period preceding; 
and the produce of French agriculture 
and industry is inci easing m a pro- 
giessive ratio, while the population 
ex.hibits, in every quinquennial census, 
a smaller proportion of births to the 
population 

The subject, bow*cvcr, of population, 
in its connexion wntli the condition of 
the laboming classes, w’ill bo con- 
sidered in another place: in the 
present, we liave to do w’ltli it .solely as 
one of the elements of Pindnctioii. and 
in that character w'e could imt dis- 
pense with pointing out the unlimited 
extent of its natural powers of increase, 
and the causes ow*ing to wdrich so 
small a portion of that unlimited 
power is for the most part actually 
exorcised. After this brief indua- 
tion, we sliall proceed to the other 
elements. 
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OP THE LAW OE 'THE IKCUEASE OP CAMTAL. 


§ 1. The requi.'-itcs of production 
being labour, cajutal, and laud, it has 
been seen from the preceding chapter 
that the impediments to the increase 
of production do not arise from the 
fet of these elements. On the side 


of labour tliere is no obstacle to an 
increa.se of jiroduction, indetinite in 
extent and of unslackoning rapidity 
ropiilation has the pow^r of increasing 
in an uniform and rapid geometrical 
ratio. If the only essential condition 
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of prodaction weve lahuiir, ilie produce 
niipht, and nutiiuflly ^vo^lld, iiicioaRc 
in tlie same ratio, and tlioie ^\on]d be 
no limit, until llie niimhe s of mankind 
were brouylit to a stand from actual 
want of space. 

Fut proiluclion baa otlier requi-'ib's, 
and of these, the one ^^ll]ch ^^c shall 
nc.\t consider is ( 'a[)it<d. There cannot 
be more peo[)le in any count iv, or in 
tlie world, than can he raipported from 
tile produce of past laliour until that 
of present labour comes in Thcie 
will bo no gi Cetter namber of productive 
labourers in any country, or in the 
world, than can be supported from that 
portion of the produce of past labour, 
A\ 1 iicb is sp.ared fron3* the enjoyments 
of its possessor for purposes of repro- 
duction, and is termed Capital. \Ve 
have next, therefore, to inquiie into 
the conditions of the increase of capi- 
tal , the causes by wbicb the rapidity 
of its increase is determined, and 
the necessary limitations of that in- 
crease. 

Since all capital is the pioduct of 
saving, that is, of abstinence from 
present consumption for the sake of a 
future good, the increase of capital 
must depend upon two things — the 
amount of the tund from which sa\ing 
can be made, and the stiengtli of the 
dispositions which piompt to it. 

The fund trom whiicli s.uing can bo 
made, is the surplus of the pi educe of 
labour, after supplying ihe neccbsvinos 
of life to all concerned in the produc- 
tion: (including those emploved in 
replacing the malerialr?, and keeping 
the fixed capital in ir|'ai! ) More 
than tin’s sui'idus cannot be saved 
under any ciicurnsiaiiccs. As much 
as this, tbougU it never is saved, 
always might be. This surplus is the 
fund from which the enjoyments, as 
distinguished from the necessaries of 
the producers, are provided , it is the 
iiind from which all arc subsisted, who 
are not themselves engaged in produc- 
tion ; and from which all additions are 
made to capital It is the real net 
produce of the country. The phrase, 
net produce, is often taken in a more 
limited sense, to denote only the profits 
of the capitalist and the rent of the 
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landlord, under the idea that nothing 
can he included in the net produce c)^f 
capital, hut ^\hat is returned to the^ 
opner of the capital after replacing^ 
his expenses ^ Put this is too narrow 
an acceptation of the term. The 
capital of the employer foims tlie 
re\cnue of the labourers, and if this 
c\cec<ls the nece.s&aries of life, it gives 
them a .s^niplus vhich lliey may chlier 
expend in eiijoymeiils or sa\e. For 
every purpo.se for which there can he 
occasion to .speak of the net pioduce of 
industry, this surplus ought to be in- 
cluded in it "Wlicn this is induded, 
and not ot]iem\i,se, the net produce of 
the country is the measure of its 
ef be tive power ; of what it can spaie 
for any purposes of public utility, or 
private indulgence; the portion of 
its produce of which it can dispose at 
pleasure , which can be drawn upon 
to attain any ends, or gratify any 
visiles, cither of the government or 
of individuals; which it can either 
spend fur its satisfaction, or save for 
future advantage 

Tlie ainuuiiL of this fund, this net 
produce, this excess of production 
above the physical necessaries of the 
jirodiicers, is one of tne elements that 
determine the amount of saving. The 
greater the produce of labour alter 
supporting tlie labourers, the mire 
there is which C(i,ii bo saved. Ihe 
same thing also partly contributes to 
dctcnnme how^ iimcli ivlll be saved. 
A part of the motive to saving consists 
in the prospect of deriving an income 
fiuni savings , in the fact that capita], 
employed in prod lu lion, is c.ijiahle of 
iK't only reproducing itself but yie Ming 
<111 iiiciease. Tlie greater the profit 
that can be made from capital, the 
stronger is the motive to its accumu- 
lation. That indeed which forms the 
inducement to save, is not the whole 
of the fund which supplies the means 
of saving, not the w^hole net produce of 
the land, capital, and labour of the 
country, but only a part of it, the part 
which forms the remuneration of the 
capitalist, and is called profit of stock. 
It will however be readily enough 
understood, even previously to the ex- 
planations yrhich will be given here- 
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alter^ that when liie general pnuliic- 
tiseiiess of lalionr and cojiital ih go \t, 
elhoretninB to the capilaliht are likeiy 
to be laig(‘, and tlmi sunje pioi'oilihiii, i 
though not an uiDihi’in fine, ^\lil toni- 
moiily ohtuiu beiwetii the tVv'O. 

§ 2 . Fait the disposition to save 
iloes not w iiolly drpendon the external 
iiiduceiufnt to U, on tlie amoind of 
I lolit to he itnide honi savings 'With 
ilio same ],ei uniary iialiuannent, tiie 
indinalion is very ditlhrent, in diifer- 
eiit porbons, and in diilea’cnt coiunm- 
niliLS. d'he efli'etivc deyirc ofaccumii- 
lalion is <'f vP' (pial slrengfh, not laily 
according to (In' \arictics of luduidual 
cdiaracter, Int to the gencial .‘■tate of 
society and cn dilation. Like all 
other moral attiihiites, it is one in 
^\hicllthe liimuin race e-did its great 
differences, cunfoimalilv to the diver- 
i ity of its circuinbtanecb and the stage 
01 its [trogress 

On tojiics whn h if they weie to he 
fully imndigatcd would exceed the 
huunrls that can he allotted to them 
in this tixMlise, it is satisfactoiy to he 
able to refer to other woiks in which 
the iieces&ary developments have hecn 
presented inoie at length. On the 
subject of ropulatiun this valuable 
feivice has been rendered hy the 
( elebrated Essay of kir JMalthiis ; 
and on the point which now occupies 
us I cun refer vith cipial confidence to 
another, though a less known ■work, 
“New Priiioiplcs of rolilicfd Eco- 
nomy,” by jJr. Rae. In no other 

* This treatise is an example, such as not 
unfreqnently px’escnts itself, how much more 
depends on accident, than on the qualities 
of a book, in determining its reception. Had 
it appeared at a suitable time, and been fa- 
voured by circumstances, it uould have had 
ev pry requisite for great .success The author, 
a Scotchman '“ctticd in the United States, 
unites much knoi\ ledge, an original vein of 
thought, a consideraiile turn for philosophic 
gcnoiahtios, and a manner of exposition and 
i!lu‘«tration calculated to make ideas tell not 
only for what they are w'orth, but for more 
than they are V orlh, and winch sometimes, 

I flunk, has that eflect in the writcr’a own 
mind. The pnncipal fault of tlie book is 
the position ot antagoni*'!!! in which, with 
tiie controversial bpnit apt to he found hi 
th«v o who h,i\(' now thoughts on old ‘■uipi ols, 
he hi>', ]d<ueil hun&ph l- •' uds ,\i1mu •muih 
I crP this a laiut, (though i think nrmy ot 


book known to me is so much light 
ihiouii, both finiii pnncijiie and 
liiNt()i>, on tlio (ausoK 'which dctci- 
niinc the iioeumuhitioti of cajdtui 
All accinmilaiiuii involves ilie siu-ii- 
fu'e of a ])rescnt, for the sake of a 
iutuio good Ihtilhe eX])e(lio]!ey oi'surh 
a saeiilieo vanes veiymuch in different 
btatenof ciroinnstanees , ami the vii- 
hngiiess to make it, tank's still more 
in weigliiiig the future against the 
jiieseiil, the iiHceriainty of all tlimgs 
future is a leading element ; and that 
uncertainty is of -^eiy diiterent dcgiecs. 
“ Al! circumstances,” therefore, “in- 
creasing the pruhabihty of the piovi- 
sion wo make for fuliiiity being en- 
joyed hy oursertes or otheis, tend” 
justly and reasonably “ to give 
.sirmigth to the clfectivo desire of 
acciinmiaiit)!!. I'lius a healtliy oliuiale 
or occiijuition, by increasing the ]iro- 
hahiiity of lil'e, has a tendency to add 
to this debit e AVheii engaged in 
^afe ocenputions, and living in healthy 
< ouiilncs, men arc miicli more apt to 
be frugal Ilian in unlicaltliy or hazard- 
ous occupations, and in climates per- 
nicious to human life. iSailors and 
soldiers are prodigals In the "Wist 
Indies, New Orleans, the East Imlies, 
tlic expenditure of the inhabitants is 
profuse. Tlie same people, coming to 
reside in the liealthy parts of Europe, 
and not getting into the vortex of 
extravagant fasliiou, live economically. 
War and pestilence have always waste 
and luxury among the other evils that 
follow in their train. For similar 
reasons, whatever gives security to the 
affairs ot the coinmunity is favourable 
to the strength of this principle. In 
this respect the general prevalence of 
law and order, and the prospect of the 
continuance of peace and tranquillity, 
have considerable influonce.”t The 
more perlect the security, the greater 

the cnticif-ms jiut, and some of tliom far- 
beemg), because fheie is much less real mf- 
ierence of opinion tii.m might be supposed 
from Dr Kae’s aimmuhersions; and hecau-e 
what, he has toius'l \uinerable in his great 
predeccssoi* i"? chiefly tim "liumnn ion vitith'* 
in Ills pieniises; the pm lion of them that is 
over and above what was i ither required or 
Ks actiudl.v used lor the estahiisiaiient of Ins 
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will be the eft’ective strength of the 
desire of accunmhition Where pro- 
perty IS less safe, or the vicissitudes 
ruinous to fortunes are more frequent 
and severe, fewer jjersons will save at 
all, and of tliose who do, many wall 
require the inducement of a higher 
rate of profit on capital, to make them 
prefer a doubtful future to the tempta- 
tion of present enjo^ nuuit 

XliesG are cunsideiaiioiis which aflect 
the expcdienev, in the eye of joason, 
of consulting futuie interests at the 
expense of present Put the inclination 
to make this saculife does not solely 
depend upon its expediency. The dis- 
position to save is often fir shoit of 
what, reason woukk dictate ' and at 
other times is iiabli' to be in excess of it 
Deficient strength of the desire of 
accumulation may arise fiom improvi- 
dence, or from want of interest in 
others. Improvidence may be con- 
nected "^ilh mtellei'tual as well as 
moral causes. Individuals and com- 
munities of a very low state of iiitclli- 
gonce are always impiovident. A 
certain measure, of intellectual develop- 
ment seems necessary to enable absent 
things, and especially things fuiuie, to 
act with any fori'e on the iiiiagmatiou 
and will. The effect of want of interest 
in otheis in diminishing accuniiiladon, 
will be admitted, if we consider bow 
much saving at present takes place, 
which has for its object the intexest of 
others rather than of ourselv'es, the 
education of children, their advance- 
ment in life, the future interests of 
other personal connexions, the powder 
of promoting by tlie hcsiowal of money 
or time, objects of public or private 
usefulness if mankind wcie generally 
in the state of mind to which some 
approach was seen in the declining 
period of the Roman empire — cadiig 
nothing for their huii’S, as well as 
nothing fur friends, the puhiic, or any 
object which suivived them — they 
would seldom deny themselves any in- 
dulgence for the sake of saving, beyond 
what was iieccssaiy for their own tuture 
years ; which they would place in life 
annuities, or in some other form which 
would make its existence and their 
lives termiiidte together. 
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§ 3 From these various causes, in* 
tollectual and moral, thmo is, in differ- 
ent portions of the hum.in race, a 
greater diveisity than is usually ad- 
verh^d to, in the strength of the effective 
desire of accumulation. A backward 
state of geiieiMl civilization is oitcii 
moic the effect of deticienry in tliis 
])articular than in many olhcrK wdiich 
attract more attention. In the oir- 
cuinstancoH, for exaiiqdc, of a hunting 
tribe, “ man may bo said to he neces- 
sarily improvident, and regardless of 
futurity, because, in this slate, the 
futme piv-ents uolhiiig which can ho 
with certainty cither foreseen or guo 

vcincd Resides a want of ilie 

motives, exciting to provide for the 
needs of futurity through means of the 
abilities of the present, there is a want 
of the habits of peneption and action, 
leading to a constant connexion in the 
mind of those distant points, and of the 
series of events serving to unite them 
Even, theiefore, if motives he awakened 
capable of producing the exertion ne- 
cessary to effect this connexion, there 
remains the task of tiaining the mind 
to think and act so as to eslabh^h it ” 

For instance* “Upon the banks of 
the St Lawicnce there are seveial 
little Indian villages Xdiey are sur- 
rounded, in geiioial, by a good deal of 
land, fiom which the wood seems to 
have been long extii]rued, and have, 
besides, attached to them, extensive 
tracts of forest. The cleared land is 
rarely, I may almost say never, culti- 
vated, nor arc any inroads made in the 
forest for such a purpose The soil is, 
nevertheless, fertile, and were it not, 
maniu e lies in heaps by their houses. 
^Vere every family to inclose half an 
acre of ground, till it, and plant if in 
potatoes and maize, it would yield a 
sufficiency to support them one-half 
the year. They suffer, too, every now 
and then, extreme w'ant, insomuch 
that, joined to occasional intempeiauce, 
it is rapidly reducing their numbers. 
This, to us, so strange apathy piucecds 
not, in any gieat degree, from rejuig- 
nance to labour ; on the contrary, they 
apply ve»\v diligently to it when its 
rewaid is immediate. Thus hebi lcs 
their peculiar oooiipations of hunling 
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and iisldng, in wliicli tlioy are ever 
leadyto engage, tliey aie much em> 
nj^oyed in the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, and may be seen Labouring 
at the oar, or setting r\ith the pole, in 
tlie largo Loafs used for the pm pose, 
and ^ll^^ays furnish the gicater part of 
the additional hands necessaiy to con- 
duct lafts through some of the rapids 
Nor is the obstacle aveision to auii- 
cultuial labour. Tins is no donbt a 
picjudice of theirs , but mere piejndices 
always yield, principles of action cannot 
le created. When the i etui ns from 
agiicultnral labour are speedy and 
gicat, they ate also agiiculturists. 
Tims, some of the little islands on 
T.ake St. Francis, near the Imlian 
Milage of St Ecgifl, are favouiable to 
the growth of niai/o, a plant Melding 
a return of a huudiedfold, and forming, 
even when half lipe, a pleasant and 
substantial repast. Patches of the 
best land on these islands are, thcre- 
Ibre, eveiy year cnliivatcd by them for 
ihispmpose. As tltcir situation renders 
them inaccosslhlo to cattle, no fence is 
lequired; were this additional outlay 
’•eccssary, 3 suspect they would be 
^'Oglected, like the commons adjoining 
ilieir village. These had apparently, 
at one time, been under crop. The 
cattle of tlie neighboming settlers 
would now, however, destroy any crop 
not securely ion ecd, and this additional 
necessary outlay consequently bars 
their cultuie. It removes them to an 
order of instruments of slower return 
tlh'in tliat which corresponds to the 
stiength of the effective desire of accu- 
nmhilion in this lit lie society. 

“It is here deserving of nolire, that 
what instruments of this Lind they do 
iorni, aie completely foimcd. The 
small spots of corn they cultivate are 
thoroughly -weeded and lioed. A little 
neglect in this part would indeed re- 
duce the crop very much ; of this ex- 
perience has made them pcrfectlj^ 
aware, and they act accordingly. It is 
evidently not the necessary labour that 
is the obstacle to more extended cul- 
ture, but the distant return from that 
labour. I am assured, indeed, that 
among some of the more remote tnbes, 
the labour expended muc]i exceeds 


that given by Ibe wdiites. The sann 
poitions of giound being cropped with- 
out lernission, and manure nut being 
used, they would scarcely yield any 
return, wore not the soil most carefully 
broken and pulverized, both with tlie 
hoe and the hand In such a situation 
a white man %vould clear a fresh piece 
of ground. It -would perhaps scarce 
repay his labour the hrst yeai, and he 
would have to look for his Jinvard in 
succeeding years. On the Indian, suc- 
ceeding years arc too distant to make 
suflicient impression , though., to obtain 
what labour may bring about in the 
course of a few months, he toils I'ven 
more assiduously than the wdiitc man 
This view' of thifigs is contlimgd by 
the expeiience of the J esuits, in tlicir in- 
teresting efforts to civili/.e the Indians 
of Paraguay. They gained the conli- 
dence of these savages in a most 
extraordinary degree. They acquiicd 
influence over them suflicient to make 
them change their wdiole manner of 
life. They obtained their absolute sub- 
mission and obedience. They estab- 
lished peace. They taught them all 
the operations of European ngidcul- 
tuie, and many of the more difticult 
arts. I'liere wmre everywhere to be 
seen, according to Cbarlevoix, “w-urk- 
shops of gilders, painters, sculptors, 
goldsmiths, watchmakers, carpontui s, 
joiners, dyers,’’ &e. These occupations 
wcio not piactised for the personal 
gain of the artificers : the produce wm.s 
at the absolute disposal of the mis- 
sionaries, wdio ruled the poophj by a 
voluntary despotism. The obstacles 
arising from aversion to labour -^^eie 
therefore very couiplelclv ovciconip. 
Ihe real difliculiy -was the inqu'uu- 
denre of the people ; thrir inability to 
think for the future ; and the m-oes'^.ity 
accordingly of the must uiirGniitting 
and minute superintendence on the 
part of their instructors. “Thus at 
first, if these gave up to them the care 
of the oxen -with which they ploughed, 
their indolent thoughtlessness would 
probably leave them at evening still 
yoked to the implement. Worse than 
this, instances occurred wliere they cut 
them up for supper, thinking, -when 
^ Eae, p. 
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piehenclcd, tliat they snfficiontly ex- 
cused tlieni&cU es by saying tlioy were 
Iiiiugry. . . . These fathers, says UT 
Ioa,liave to visit the hoiist s, to examine 
wliai is really v anted : for, Without this 
care, the Indians would ne^er look after 
anylhing. d'iicy must be present, too, 
vlicn animals aie slangliUned, not (uily 
that the meat may be er|ually di\idod, 
but that nothing may be lost ” “ Put 

notvitlistandmg all tins caic and su- 
peiintendence,” sa^^ s ( ’haile\oix, “ and 
all the precautions vliiob are taken to 
prevent any want of the iiecessaiifs of 
life, the missioiiaiics aio sometimes 
niiioh cmharrasSLMl. It often happens 
that they” (the Indians) “do notiew'rve 
to tliemstlvcs a f^iifiLicnicy of grain, 
GNon for seed As fur their other pio- 
\isions, ^^ore they not well looked alter, 
tlu'y would soon be vrillioui viiere- 
wilhal to support life ” * 

As an example inteimcdiatc, in the 
strength ot the eifeeiive desire of accu- 
mulation, heiween the state of things 
thus depicted and that of modem 
Europe, the case of the Chinese de- 
serves attention. Fium vaii(''is fir- 
cumslaiitcs in their ]-crson<il hahits 
and social condition, it might be an- 
ticipated that they would })oS''Css a 
degree of prudence and self-eontiol 
gi eater than other Asiatics, but inlerior 
to most European nation^ , and the iol- 
lowing evidence is adduced of the fact. 

“ itnrabiliiy is one of the chief 
gnalitie.s, maiking a liigh degree ot 
the etleetive desire ot accuimilatiun. 
'1 ho testimony of travellers aseiibes to 
the instruments formed by the Chinese, 
a ’.cry iutenor durability to similar 
in^tiumeut.s constructed by Eurajieans. 
d he lioiiscr-., we are told, nnlcf.s of the 
higher rank«;, arc in gem ral of unhurnt 
bucks, ofchiy, or of hurdles plastered 
wiih earth ; the roofs, of reeds fastened 
to laths. We can scarcely conceive 
more unsnbst antial or temporary fabrics. 
Tlieir partitions are of paper, requiring 
to be renewed every year. A similar 
observation may be made concerning 
their implement.s of husbandry, and 
other utensils. They are almost en- 
tirely of wood, tlie metals entering 
|}’it very sparingly into their coiistruc- 
^ Hae, V. 140, 
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tion; consequently they soon vear out, 
and require iicqiienl lencwals, A 
greater dogiee of .strength in the eflec- 
ti\e dc.dre of accumulation, \YOtild 
cause them to be constructed of male- 
rials requiiiiig a greater pieseni cv- 
penditiire, but being far more durable. 
From the same cause, much land, that 
in other countries \\ould he cnltivaiod, 
lies ua.slc. Ail travellers take uotico 
of large tracts uf lands, < hieily s\vanJ})^, 
which tonliime iu a state of iiatiiu'. 
To bring .a swamp into tillage is gene- 
laliy a pmcess, to complete ’i\hi(']>, 
icquiics several yeais. It must be 
pie\iousIy diaiued, the surface long 
evpo'.ed to the uui, and man}’ opera- 
tions perfmmed, befoio it eaii be made 
capable of bearing a crop, d'hoimh 
} hiding, piobahly, a vciy cunsideruhle 
leturn lor the labour bestowed on it, 
that reluni is not made until a long 
time has elapsed. Tho cultivation of 
.such land implies a greater strength of 
the ejTecti\e desire of accumulation 
than exists in the empite 

“ 1 he produce of the harvest is, as 
we liave remaikcd, always an iiistrii- 
nient of some order or another ; it is a 
piovlsion f.r fuiuro want, and regiihitcsl 
by the smue Ians as those to which 
other inoans of attaining a similar cud 
conionn. It is thcie chiclly rice, of 
winch llicie aio two harvest. s, the one 
in June, the other in Uctuber. Tho 
pi'i’ioil then of eight months between 
Uctoher and June, is that for which 
pruvisiou is made each year, and the 
ddilr nt estimate they make of to-day 
and this day eight months will appear 
111 the beU-clcnlal they practise now, in 
''I'dcr to guard against w’ant then. 
The anmimt ol’ tli's S(df denial would 
seem to he small I he father Parennin, 
indeed, (who seaniis to have been one 
of the most intelligent of the Jesuits, 
and spent a long life among the 
Chinese of all clas.scs,) asserts, tliat 
it is their great deficiency in fore- 
thought and frugality in this respect, 
which is the cause of the scarcities 
and famines that frequently occur.” 

That it is defect of providence, not de- 
fect of industry, that limits production 
among the Chinese, is still more ob- 
vious than in the case of tho semi-a^i- 
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culturaiised Indians “ Where the re- 
turns are quick, where the in.slrunit nts 
roi;iiied require hufc little lime to hiine; 
the events for A^liich tliey were iunnod 
to an issue,’’ it is well known that 
“the great progress vhich has been 
made in the knowledge ot' the arts 
suited to tlu' V' irio of the country and 
the wuintb ot ils luhahitaiits” makes 
industry enei get in and ellhcti ve. “ 'Jhe 
^sarnlih of the climate, the natural fer- 
tdily of the conulry, the knowledge 
vhi('li the inhahitauLs have ac([iured 
of the arts of agrieulture, and the OJs- 
oovery and gradual adaptation to e\ery 
soil of the most useful vegetable pro- 
ductions, enable them very spemlily to 
draw’ fiom almost any part of the sur- 
tace, what is there esteemed an equiva- 
lent to much more than tiie labour he- 
stowecl in tilling and cropping it. 
They have commonly cloiihie, some- 
times treble harvests. These, when 
they consist of a grain so productive 
as rice, the usual crop, can scarce fail 
to yield to their skill, from almost any 
portion of soil that can he at once 
brought into culture, very ample le- 
turns. Accordingly there is no spot 
that labour can immediately bring 
iindor cultivation that is not made to 
}ield to it. Hills, even mountains are 
ascended and formed into terraces ; 
and water, in that country the great 
pioductive agent, is led to cvciy part 
by drains, or carried up to it by tlio in- 
genious and simple hydraulic machines 
which have been in use from time im- 
memorial among this singular people. 
They effect this the more easily, from 
the soil, even in these situations, being 
very deep and covered with much vege- 
table mould. But what yet more than 
this marks the readiness with which 
labour is forced to form the most diffi- 
cult materials into instruments, where 
ilu'so inslrumcnts soon bring to qii 
is.sue the events for wdiich they are 
formed, is llie frequent occurrence on 
many of their lakes andrivois, of struc- 
tures resembling the lioating gardens 
of the Peiuviaiis, rafts covered wutli 
vegetable soil and cultivated. Labour 
in til is way draws from the inateiials 
on which]*’ act.i \tiy spet-dy ivtoius 
ISio'tliing can exceed the luxuriance ot 


vegetation wdien the quickening; powers 
of a genial sun are ministm ed to hr a 
rich soil and ahundant. moist in t ft is 
ollu'iwise, as we lia\o seen, in cases 
where the return, tliougli copious, is 
distant. European lra\ oilers are snr- 
]nised at meeting these little floating 
farms by the side of swamiis wdiich 
only require draining to render them 
tillaide It seems to tlnnn stiange 
that labour should not rather be be- 
stowed on the solid earth, wdicie its 
fruits might endure, tlian on stiuctiires 
that must decay and perish in a few^ 
years. Ihe people they are among 
think not so much of future years, as 
of the piescni lime The e^^ce1i^e de- 
sire of accuiimlaiio%is of veiy dilieient 
strength in the one, from what it is in 
the other d’he views <'f Eiuopean 
extend to a distant futurity, and he is 
surpi iscd at the Cdiinese, condemned, 
tlirough impiovidence, and wmnt of 
sufficient pioopective care, to incessant 
toil, and as he thinks, insufferable 
w retchedness The view’s of the 
Chinese are confined to narrow’er 
hounds; he is cmitent to live from day 
to day, and has learnt to conceive even 
a life of toil a blessing.”'^ 

When a country has carried produc- 
tion as far as in the existing stale of 
knowdedge it can he cairicd wdih an 
amount of return corresponding to the 
average strength of the effective desire 
of accumulation in that country, it has 
leached what is called the stationary 
state ; tlie state in which no further ad- 
dition wdll be made to capital unless 
there takes place cither some improve- 
ment in the arts of production, or 
an increa'-o in the strength of tlie de- 
sire to accnmulato In the statimiarv 
state, though capital does not on the 
whole increase, some persons grow 
richer and oilieis poorer. Those whose 
degree of providence is helow' the usual 
standard, become impoverished, their 
capital perisiies, and makes room for 
the savings of those whose etiective de- 
sire of accumulation exceeds the ave- 
rage. These become the natural pur- 
chasers of the land, maniffiictories, and 
other instrifmcnts of production owmed 
{)y tl.cu lO'S proud' o' > .umU ) vi, rji, 
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What the causes are wliicli make the 
return to capital gicater in one country 
than in another, and which, in ceitain 
circumstances, make it iuipossihle lor 
any additional capital to find invest- 
ment unless at d'umiislied it'turns, will 
appear clearly liereaftev. In China, 
if that country has really attained, as 
it is sup])Osed to have done, the sta- 
tionaiy stale, acoumnlation has stopped 
when the leinrns to capllal aie still as 
fiigli as is iiulicated by a lato of iiite- 
i<‘St Ic'gally twelve per cent, and prac- 
tieally \arying (it is said) between 
1 ‘iuliieen and lliirty-six It is to he 
presumed therefore that no greater 
amount of capital than the country 
fdready possesses, "yan tind employment 
at this liigli rate of prolit, and that any 
lower late decs not hold out to a 
Chinese sulHcient temptation to induce 
him to abstain from present cnjuyineiit 
What a contrast with Holland, where, 
diuingthe most ilouHshing peiiod of 
its liistory, the government was able 
habitually to borrow at two per cent, 
and private individuals, on good secu- 
rity, at three. 8mcG China is not a 
country like Burmah, or the native 
states ot India, wlieio an enormous in- 
terest is but an indlspom^able compen- 
sation for the risk no lined from the 
bad faith or povert}' of the stale, and 
of almost all private borrow’ers; the 
ioct, if fact it he, that the increa.so of 
capital has come to a stand while the 
leUirns to it are still so large, denotes 
a much less dtgiee of the elfectivc de- 
sire of accumulation, in other "words a 
much lower estimate of the future lela- 
ti\ely to the present, than that of most 
European luiliuns. 

§ 4. Wo have hitherto spoken of 
coiinirics in which the average strength 
of the desire to accumulate is short of 
that wliich, in circumstances of any 
tohwablo security, reason and sober 
calculaiiori wmuld approve We have 
now^ to speak of others in which it deci- 
dedly surpasses that standard. In the 
moie prosperous countries of Europe, 
theio aie to bo found abundancti <sf 
prodigals', in some of Ihom (and in 
none more than England) the ordinary 
degree of economy and providence 
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among those who live by manual la- 
bour cannot be considered high ; still, 
in a very numerous portion of tlie epm- 
miinity, the prolessiuiial, maiiufactu- 
ling, and trading classes, being those 
v\hn, generully speaking, mute more of 
the means with move of tlie motnes for 
saving than any other class, the spirit 
of acciinuilalion is so strong, that the 
sigms of rapidly increasing wealth 
meet every c^o and tlie great amount 
of capital seeking investment exeiles 
astonishinoiit, whenever peculiar cir- 
cumstances kiriiing much of itintosomo 
one cliannel, such as raihvay construc- 
tion or foreign speculative adventure, 
bring the largeness of the total amount 
into evidence. 

Idiere are many eircuinstaiices, 
wdiich, in England, give a peculiar 
force to the a( eumulaiing propensity, 
'Idle long exemption of the country IVom 
the ravages of war, and the far earlier 
peiiod than elsewhere at which pro- 
pci ty wnis secure from military violence 
or arbitrary spoliation, have pi educed a 
long-standing and hereditaiy conlidence 
ill the safety of funds whmi trusted out 
of the owner’s hands, which in most 
other countries is of much more re- 
cent origin, and less firmly esiahhshed. 
I'lic geographical causes vyhicli have 
made industry lather than war the 
natiiial source of power and importance 
to Great 33ritain, have tinned an un- 
u.sual proportion of the most enier- 
prising and energetic characters into 
the direction of manufactures and com- 
merce ; into supplying their wants and 
gratifying their ambition by producing 
and saving, rather than by appiopna- 
ting what lias been produced and 
saved. Much also depended on the 
bettor political institutions of this 
country, which hv the .‘^cope they luive 
allowed to individual freedom of action, 
have encouraged personal activity and 
self-reliance, while by tlie liberty they 
collier of association and coinbinatiun, 
they facilitate industrial enterpiif,e on 
a large scale. The same institutions 
in another of their aspects, give a most 
<!iveel and potent stimulus to the desire 
of neipiiring wealth, d he earlier de- 
cline of feudalism having removed or 
much weakened invidious disti act ions 
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between tbe originally trading clatscs 
and tbose avIio liad been accubtumed to 
despise them , mid a }>oii{y li.iving 
giCwai tip nhieh made wealtli ihc real 
source of pulitieal intiiienec , its acqui- 
sition. was iuNosted witli a faelitious 
’v.due. indcpeinPnt of its iuiiiusic uti- 
lity. It became syn()uymous\Mlh]'o\vci , 
and since }tower v.itli the <‘oiinnon lierd 
(jf inankiiKl gives powei, wealth bct'ume 
the chief source of jicnmnal cou^^itlera- 
tioii, and tlic nu'abiiro and stamp of 
biiccc^-s in bf(' To yet nut of one raidc 
in society into the next above it, is the 
great aim cf Jhiglish luiddlc-ciass life, 
and the acquisition of woalili the 
means. And inaf innch as to bo rieli 
\\itlioiit industry, has always liitboito 
constituted a step in tlic soci.’d scale 
above llnac ^xho ate rich by means of 
industry, it becomes tin* object of am- 
bition to save not merely as much as 
vill afford a largo income while in busi- 
ness, but enough to retire from business 
and live in atiluenco on realized gams. 
I hose causes have in England been 
gieatly aided by that extreme incapa- 
city of the ])eu]jle for personal eiijoy- 
nieut, \\ln’eh is a characteristic of 
cuiuitrics over which puiitanism has 
pass( d. But if accumulation is, on one 
hand, tendered easier by the absence 
of a taste for pleasure, it is, on the 
other, made more diibcult by the pre- 
sence of a \eiy real taste lor expense 
ho strong is the association between 
personal coiibequeiico and the signs of 
wtalth, that the silly desire for the 
(qqioaiance of a large expcndituie has 
tlm force of a passion, among largo 
Classes of a nation winch derives less 
plea.Mrc than p'udiaps any other in the 
vv lid it cm iNliatitrp.’iidr. t luingtothis 
c'.r umslance, the cflective desire of ac- 


cunuib'ition has never i cached so liiyb 
a pitch in England as it did in liul- 
l.uul, ^\llert‘, llierc being no rich idle 
class to set tlie example of a reckless 
expend! line, and the mercantile classes, 
who possessed the siibstanlial power on 
which Roeial inllnence abvays waits, 
being loft to (■'-lablish thrir own ‘«cale 
of living and .standard of piopiiety 
tlieir habits K'maiucd iiiiga! and iinoi 
tenliiti'ms. 

In England and Holland, (lien, for 
a lung liu'e past, and now in mo.st 
otlicr coniiiries in Emopo (which are 
rapidly following England in the sniiif 
raced, the desiie of aeciimulatiun does 
not require, to make it cdective, ihe 
copiou'. retuins which it requires in 
Asia, but is sulBcicnlly called into 
action by a rale of protit so lowy tliat 
instead of slackening, accumululmn 
socm.s DOW’ to jirocccd niuio lapully 
lliaii ever , ami Ibe second requisite of 
increa'^cd production, increase of capi- 
tal, shows no tendency to become 
deficient So far as that element is con- 
cerned, production is susceptible of an 
me rease without any assignable bounds. 

The progress of accumulation would 
no doubt bo consideiably checked, if the 
rotinns to capital w^cie to be i educed 
still li)\ver than at present. But wliy 
should any possible increase of capital 
have that ellect? This question 
carries the mind forwuird to the re- 
maining one of the three requisites of 
jiroduclioii. The limitation to produc- 
li »n, not consisting in any necessary 
limit to the incrcaso of the other tw'o 
elements, labour and capital, must turn 
upon the properties t'f the only elenu'nt 
which is inliereiitly, and in itscT, 
limited in quantity It must depend 
on the piuperties of lamb 
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OF THE LAW OP THE INCREASE OP PRODUCTION PROM LAND, 


§ 1. Land clifiers from the other 
elements of production, labour and 
I fujiitalj Hi not being susceptible of in- 


definite increase. Its extent is limited, 
and the extent of the more pioducnve 
kinds of it more limited still. Tt if 
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al'-o e-vident tlint the qiuintilvof pro- 
(liife capable of being raised on any 
{.iv'en piece of land is not indefinite, 
'ibis limited quantity of land, and li- 
i.iited productiveness of ii, are tlie real 
limits to Ibe increnso of piodiiriion. 

d'bat they are the ultimate limits, 
must always liavo been clearly seen. 
Put since llie final barrier lias never 
in aiiy instance been readied; since 
tliero is no conn try in which all the 
land, capable of yielding food, is so 
higlily cultivated that a larger juoduce 
could not (even without supposing any 
fncsli advance in ngricnltiiral know- 
ledge) be obtained horn it, and since 
a largo portion of ibe earth’s smface 
still remains entii;ply iinoidtivi-ilcd , it 
is commonly tliuiight, and is very 
natural at first to suppose, tlial for the 
present all limitation of production or 
population from this smiivc* is at an 
indefinite distance, and tliat ages must 
elapse before any piartical nece^-sity 
arises for taking 'the limiting piimiple 
into serious coiiside ration. 

I apprehend this to bo not onl}’" an 
error, but tho most s^^rinus one, to be 
found in the whole field of polldcal 
economy. Tbe question is more im- 
portant and fundamental tliaii any 
other; it involves the uhole ‘•iibjcct of 
tlie causes of p(;vcrty, in a noli and 
industrious conmiurnty, and imless 
this one matter be llMroiighly imdcr- 
fetood, it is to no purpose proceeding 
any further in our inquuy. 

^ 2. The limitation to prudnetion 
fiom the proporlius of the soil, is 
not like the obstacle opposed by a 
wall, which staiubs immovable in one 
pailicular spot, and on'ers no liindrance 
10 motion sliorl of stopping it cntm-ly. 
AVe may ratlier compare it to a higlily 
elastic and extensible band, vhieli is 
hardly ever so violently sh etched that 
it could not possibly be stivtehod any 
more, yet the pressure of which is felt 
lung before tho final limit is reached, 
uiui felt more severely the nearer that 
limit is approached. 

After a certain, and not very ad- 
vanced, stage ill the progress of agri- 
cuitiiro, it IS tlie law of production 
from the land, that in any given state 
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of agiicnltnial skill and knnwlcdce, ly 
mcieasiiig the labiair, the pioduce n 
nut increa^'U d in an equal degree, 
doubling the la^' au do. s not clouble 
tlie pioJiice; or, to c: pro'^s the same 
thing in (;thcr ivord.«, oury increa'^e or 
produce is oblained by a luure th'iii 
proportional imu’ea'e in the applica- 
tion of labour to tlie land 

Tins general law of agricultural 
industry is the most important pi ojin- 
sition in political economy. Wei'e tho 
law difiercnt, nearly all the phenomena 
of the production and distiibution of 
wealth would be other than they are. 
d'he most fundamental errors which 
still pievail on onr subject, result from 
not ])eu‘eiving tliis law at work under- 
neath the mure snpi rilcial agencies 
on which at'ention lives itself; but 
mistaking tlu*sc agencies for the ulti- 
mate causes of I'fiects of whit h they 
may inllnence the iorni and mode, but 
of wIiIlIi it alone determines the 
essence. 

When, for tlie piuqiose of r ii-^ing an 
increase of produce, recourse is had to 
inferior land, it is evident that, so far, 
the produce docs not inciease in the 
same proportion with the labour. The 
very meaning of inferior land, is land 
vhieli v.nth equal labour ic turns a 
smaller amount of produce. Land 
may be infiTior either in fertility or in 
situation The one icqnires a greater 
proportional amount of labnui for grow- 
ing the produce, the other for cairying 
it to market. If the land A yield.s a 
thousand quarters of wheat, to a given 
outlay ill wages, manure, &c., and in 
order to ruse aimihcr thousand re- 
course imi't be had to tlio land B, 
which i.s cither Ic.ss fertile or raoio 
distant fioiu the, maikct, the two 
thousam! quarters will cost more 
limn tv’n as much hihoiir as the 
oiiginal lltoii and, and the produce of 
a..ricnUn.'e will be increased in a less 
ratio than the labour employed in pro- 
curingit. 

Instead of cultivating the land B, 
it would bo ])Ossible, by hi Bier culti- 
vation, to m lire tho land A pioduce 
more it might bo ploiiglied or har- 
rowed twice instead of once, or three 
times instead of twice ; it might be 
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iHip, instead of Ixan^ plt'u -Ium] ; ivl’ti'v , 
ploughing, ii iihght bo gone over with a. 
hoe instead of a harrow, and the soil 
mcft’e completely pulverized; it might be 
oftener or more thoroughly weeded;^ 
the implements used might be of 
liigher linish, or more elaborate con- 
struction; a gi'eater quantity or more 
expensive kinds of manure might be 
applied, or when applied, they might 
be more candully mixed and iiicor- 
portited with the soil These are some 
of the modes hy wliich the same land 
may be made to yield a greater pro- 
duce; and when a greater produce 
must bo had, some of these are among 
the means usually employed for obtain- 
ing it. Ihit, that it is obtained at a 
more than proportional increase of 
expense, is evident IVom the fact that 
inferior lands are cultivated. Inferior 
lands, or lands at a greater distance 
from the market, of course yield an 
inferior return, and an increasing 
demand cannot he supplied from them 
unless at an augmentation of cost, and 
therefore of price, if the additional 
demand could continue to be supplied 
from the superior lands, by applying 
additional labour and capital, at no 
greater pi’oportional cost than that 
at which they yield the quantity first 
demanded of them, the owmers or 
farmers of those lands could undersell 
all others, and engross the whole 
market. Lands of a lower degree of 
feitility or in a more remote situation, 
might indeed he cultivated by their 
prop! ietors, for the sake of subsistence 
or independence ; but it never could be 
the interest of any one to farm them 
for profit. That a profit can be made 
from them, sufficient to attract capital 
to such an investment, is a proof that 
cultivation on the more eligible lands 
has reached a point, beyond which any 
gt’eater application of labour and capi- 
tal would yield, at the best, no greater 
return than can he obtained at the 
same expense from less fertile or less 
lavourably .situated lands. 

The careful cultivation of a well- 
favTOod district of England or Scotland 
is a symptom and an ellecl of the more 
unfirvoxu'abie terms wliich the land has 
begun to exact for any increase of its 


fruits Such elaborate cultivation c« sti 
much more in pioportion, and reqiiiicij 
a higlmr price hi render it proiitabk 
than farming on a more superlicud 
system , and would not bo adopted it 
access could be liad to land of equal 
fertility, prerioiisly unoccupied. AVhere 
there i.s the choice of raising the iii- 
ci-easiug supply which society requires, 
from fresh laud (h as good quality as 
tliat already cultivated, no attenqit is 
made to extract from laud anything 
ajiproaching to what it will yield on 
ivhat are esteemed the best European 
modes of cultivating. The land is 
tasked up to the point at which the 
greatest i etnrn is obtained in proportion 
to tile labour employed, but no further 
any additional lalxfur is carritsl else- 
where. “ It is long,” says an intelligent 
traveller in the United JStates, “ before 
an Ikiglish eye becomes reconciled to 
the lightness of the crops and the care- 
less farming (as we should call it) which 
is apparent. One forgets that where 
land is so plentiful and labour so dear 
as it is here, a totally different prin- 
ciple must be pursued to that which 
prevails in populous countries, and that 
the consequence irill of course be a 
want of tidiness, as it were, and finish, 
about everything which requires la- 
bour.” Of the two causes mentioned, 
the plentifulnoss of land seems to me 
the true explanation, rather than tiie 
dearness of iabonr ; for, however dear 
labour may be, when food is wanted, 
labour will always be applied to pro- 
ducing it in preference to anything 
else. But this labour is more effective 
for its end by being applied to fresh 
soil, than if it were employed in bring- 
ing the soil already occupied into 
higher cultivation. Only when no soils 
remain to he broken up but such as 
either from distance or inferior quality 
require a considerable rise of price io 
render their cultivation profitable, can 
it become advantageous to apply the 
high farming of Europe to any American 
lands ; except, periiaps, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of towns, where saving 
in cost of carriage may compensate foi 

^ Zriiers J^rom America, by John Kobert 
Godley, vol. i. p. 42. See also LyelVs Tm^d$ 
in America^ vol. ii. p. BH, 
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gTpal iiiii'Horily in iiu* rctnni from tlio 
soil itsoH As American fanniiii^ is to 
Englisli, so is the ordinary English to 
tliat of Flanders, Tnscany, or the Terra 
di Lavoro; ^\llere by the application of 
a far greater (piantity of labour there 
is obtained a considerably birger gross 
pro<liice, but on such terms as would 
never be advantageous to a mere spe- 
culator lor prolit, unless made so by 
much higher prices of agricultural j 
produce 

The principle vhich lias now been 
stated must be ive('ived, no doubt, viili 
certain explanations and Innitations. 
Even alter the laud is so bighly culti- 
vated that the meie application of ad- 
ditional labour, or ot an additional 
amount of ordina-y dressing, would 
yield no return prn]>ortioned to the ex- 
pense, it may still happen that the 
a})plication of a much greater additional 
labour and capital to improving the 
soil itself, by draining or permanent 
manures, wmiild bo as liberally remu- 
nerated by the iiroduco, as any portion 
of the labour and capital already em- 
ployed. It would sometimes be much 
more amply remunerated. This could 
not be, if capital always sought and 
found the most advantageous employ- 
ment ; but if the most advantageous 
employment has to wait longest for its 
remuneration, it is only in a rather ad- 
vanced stage of iiuUistiial development 
that the preference will be given to it ; 
and even in that advanced stage, the 
laws or usages connected with property 
in land and the tenure of farms, aie 
often such as to prevent the disposable 
capital of the country from bowing 
freely into the channel of agi’icultiirai 
improvement : and hence the increased 
supply, required by increasing popula- 
tion, is sometimes rais*^d at an aug- 
menting cost by Idgher cultivation, 
when the means of piuducing it vnthont 
increase of cost are known and acces- 
sible. There can be no doubt, that if 
capita! v/ere forthcoming to execute, 
witliiu the next year, atljcnown and 
recognised improvements in the land 
of the United Kingdom which \\ould 
pay at the existing prices, that is, 
xvhich would increase the produce in 
as great or a greater ratio than the 


expense, the u'sult would be sncli 
(('specially if we include Ireland in tlie 
supposition) that inferior laud would 
not for a long time require to be brou,f^i i 
under tillage : probably a considerable 
jtart of tlie less productive lands now 
cultivated, which are not particularly 
favouicd by situation, would go out of 
cnltme; or (as the impi ovements in 
question are nut so much applicable to 
good laufl, but operate rather by con- 
verting bad land into good) the con- 
traction of cultivation might principally 
lake place by a loss high dressing and 
less elaborate tilling of land generally; 
a falling back to something nearer the 
character of Aniorican farming, such 
only of the poor lands being altogether 
abandoned as were not found snscep- 
til)le of* improvement. And thus the 
aggregate produce of the whole culti- 
vated land would bear a larger propor- 
tion than before to the labonre.xpeuded 
on it ; and the general law of diininihlj- 
ing I’eturn from land would have un- 
dergone, to that extent, a temporary 
supersession. No one, however, can 
suppose that even in these circum- 
stances, the whole produce required for 
the country could be laised exclusively 
from the best lands, together with those 
possessing advantages of situation to 
place them on a par with the best. 
Much would undoubtedly continue to 
be produced under loss advantageous 
conditions, and vnth a smaller propor- 
tional retum, than that obtained from 
the best soils and situations. And in 
px'oportion as the further increase of 
population required a still greater ad- 
dition to the supply, the general law 
would resume its Cf lurse, and the further 
augmentation would he obtained at a 
more than proportionate expense of 
labour and capital. 

§ 3. That the produce of land in- 
creaseSj cceterin in a diminish- 

ing ratio to the increase in the labour 
employed, is a truth more often ignored 
or disregarded than actually denied. 
It has, however, met with a (lirect im- 
pugner in the well-known American 
political economi.'-t, Mr. H, 0. Carey, 
who maintains, that the real law of 
agricultural industry is the very reversie ; 
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the pkkIi.co iiiorcafciufi’ in a greater 
latio tlian the laliunr, or in 
afi'nuliiig iu lahonr a perpelually in- 
€i<«asi]ig rotnni. To snbstiinlijite tliis 
assertion, he argnes, that ciiitivation 
does not Legiii with the better soils, 
and extend from them, a.s the demand 
nicrea^'cs, to the pofner, bnt begins 
with the poorer, and does not, till long 
alter, extend itselt to the more I'eitile. 
ycltlcis in a new country invariably 
connnonce on the high and thin lands, 
the rich but swampy st.ds of the iiver 
bottoms cannot at liist be brought into 
cultivation, by reason of tbeir nn- 
iiealthiness, and of the gieat and pro- 
longed labour required for clearing and 
draining them. As populition and 
wealth incieasc, cultivation travels 
down the liill sales, dealing them as 
it goes, and the most fertile soils, these 
of the low grounds, are generally (he 
even says imiversaliy) the latest culti- 
vated. These propositions, with tlie 
inferences which Mr. Carey draw's 
from them, are set forth at much 
length in his latest and most elaborate 
treatise, “ihinciples ot Social Science 
and he considers them as subverting 
the very foundation of wdiat he calls 
the English political economy, wdtli all 
its practical coiivseqnences, especially 
the doctrine of free trade. 

As far as words go, Mr. Carey has 
a good case against several of the 
hi^iest authorities in political economy, 
who certainly did enunciate ia too 
universal a maunerthe iaw^ which they 
kid dowm, not remarking that it is not 
true of the first cultivation in a newdy- 
sottled country. Where population is 
thill and capital scanty, hiiul wdn'ch 
requires a large outlay to render it 
fit for tillage must remain uii tilled; 
though such lands, when their time 
has come, often yield a greater pro- 
duce than those earlier cultivated, not 
only absolutely, hut proportionally to 
the labour employed, even if w'e include 
that which had been expended in 
originally fitting them fur culture. 
But it is not pretended that the 
law of diminishing ret uni w'as opera- 
tive from the very beginning of society ; 
and though some political economists 
may have believed it to come into 
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operation euiHiU* than it u-'OS, it bceliia 
quite c.M'iy enough to snp{»ort the 
conclusions they loinithMl on it. iMr. 
Carey vill Imrdlv uhscri that in any 
old country — in England and Fiance, 
for exampie — the lands lei't waste, are, 
or lia-w tor c<‘ntini('s liccn, more 
naturally feitile than those mub r 
tillage. Judging even by his owm im- 
pertcct test, that of loc.il situation — 
how imperfect, I need not stoji to point 
out — is it true that in England or 
France at the piesent day, the uncul- 
tivated part ol the soil consists of the 
plains and valleys, and the cultivated 
ol‘ the liills ^ Every one know.s, on the 
contrary, that it is the high lancbs and 
thin soils which aie left to nature ; and 
when tlie piogte&f of population de- 
mands an iiK'reaso of cuhivation, tliy 
extension is from the plains to the hills. 
Once m a century, perhaps, a Bedford 
Level may he drained, or a Lake of 
Ilarlom pumped out; but the.se are 
slight and transient exceptions to the 
normal progress of things ; and in old 
countries wdiich are at all advanced in 
civilization, little of this sort remains 
to be done.* 

Mr. Carey himself unconsciously 
bears the strongest testimony to the 
reality of the law he contends against ; 
for one of the propositions most strenu- 
ously maintained by him is, that the 
raw products of the soil, in an advanc- 
ing community, steadily tend to rise in 
price. Now, the most elementary 
truth, s of political economy show that 
this could not happen, unless the cost of 
production, measured in labour, of those 
product.s, tended to rise. If the appli- 
cation of additional labour to the land 
wms, as a general rule, attended wfith an 
increase in the proportional return, the 
price of produce, instea ! of rising, must 
necessarily fall as society advance.s, 
unless the cost of production of gold 

* Ireland may be alleged a.s an exception; 
a large ft action of the enure soil ot that 
country being still incapable of cultivation 
for want of drainage. lJut, though Ireland 
IS an old country, unfortunate social and 
} olitical circumstances have kept it a poor 
and backward one. Neither is it at all ecr- 
tainthat the bogs of Ireland, if drained and 
brought under tillage, would take tbeir place 
along with Mr. Carey's fertile river bottomsj 
or among any but the poorer soils. 
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and silver fell still inure . a case so 
rare, tlii^t thfre are only two peiiods in 
ail liistory when it is known to have 
taken place : the one, that which fol- 
lowed the opening of the Mexican and 
IVruviari mines, the other, that in 
which we now live At all known 
jteriods except these two, the cost of 
pi oduction of the precious metals has 
been either stationary or rising, If^ 
therefuie, it be ti ue that the tendency ot 
ngiicultural produce is to rise in money 
pi ice as wealtii and population increase, 
there needs no other evidence that the 
labour required for raising it from the 
soil tends to augment when a greater 
quantity is demanded. 

1 do not go so far as Mr. Carey : I 
do not assert that the? cost of pt oduction 
and consequently tho price, of agricul- 
tuial produce, alwa^’s and necessarily 
rises as population increases. It tends 
to do so, but the tendency may be, 
and sometimes is, even during long 
periods, held in check. The effect 
does not depend on a single principle, 
but on two antagonizing principles 
There is another agency, in habitual 
antagonism to the law of diminishing 
return from land ; and to the considera- 
tion of this we shall now proceed. It 
is no other than the progress of civili- 
zation. I use this general and some- 
what vague expression, because the 
things to be included are so various, 
that hardly any term of a more re- 
stricted signification would comprehend 
them all. 

Of these, the most obvious is the 
progress of agricultural knowledge, 
skill, and invention. Improved pro- 
cesses of agiiculture are of two kinds . 
some enable the land to yield a greater 
absolute produce, without an equivalent 
increase of labour ; otheis have not the 
ower of increasing the produce, hut 
ave that of diminishing the labour and 
expense by which it is obtained. 
Among the fiist are to be reckoned the 
disuse of fallows, by means of the rota- 
tion of crops ; and the introduction of 
new articles of cultivation capable of 
entering advantageouslj^ into the rota- 
tion. The change made in British 
agriculture towards the close of the 
last cenrury, by the inti oduction of 
F. E. " 


turnip husbandry, is spoken of as 
amounting to a revolution. Those im- 
pi'ovoments operate not only by enabling 
the land to produce a crop every yetCh 
instead of remaining idle one year in 
every two or three to renovate its 
powers, but also by direct increase of 
its productiveness ; since the great ad- 
dition made to the number of cattle 
by the increase of their food, aflurds 
more abundant maniiie to fertilize tlie 
corn lands. Next in order comes the 
introduction of new articles of food 
containing a greater amount of sus- 
tenance, like the potato, or more pro- 
ductive species or varieties of the same 
plant, such as the Swedish turnip. In 
the same class of improvements must 
be placed a better knowledge of the 
properties of manures, and of the most 
eifectual inodes of applying them ; the 
introduction of new and more powerful 
fertilizing agents, such as guano, and 
the conversion to the same purpose, of 
substances previously wasted, inven- 
tions like subsoil-ploughing or tile- 
draining ; imiirovements in the breed 
or feeding of labouring cattle ; aiig- , 
mented stock of the animals wdiich con- 
sumo and convert into liuraan food 
wdiat 'would otherwise be w^asted ; and 
the like. The other sort of improve 
ments, those which diminish labour, 
but without increasing the capacity of 
the land to produce, are such as the 
improved construction of tools ; the in- 
troduction of new instruments which 
spare manual labour, as the winnow- 
ing and threshing machines ; a more' 
skilful and economical application of 
muscular exertion, such as the intro- 
duction, so slowly accomplished in 
England, of Scotch ploughing, wdtli 
tw^o horses abreast and one man, in- 
stead of three or four horses in a team 
and tw'o men, &c. These improve- 
ments do not add to the productiveness 
of the land, but they are equally ca'cu- 
lated with the former to counteract the 
tendency in the cost of production of 
agricultural produce, to rise wu‘th the 
pi ogress of population and demand 
Analogous in effect to this second 
class of agricultural improvements, are 
improved means of communication. 
Good roads are equii alent to good tools. 
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li is of lio roiisequonce wliotber the 
ecifiioiiiy of ialiouv lakes pi ice in cx- 
tracling the piodiice loan the soil, or 
in ( oiiyov nvj; it to ihc place where it is 
Oi bo consiiincd Not to say in addi- 
tion, that the lahoar of cnllivaiion 
itself is diimiiished by whatever lessens 
ilie cost of hiini4ip'j: ni.uuue frean a 
diCanec, or tru'ilitaies the many op>‘ri- 
tiotih of liaiispoit Iroin place to })hicn 
which occur within the bounds of the 
fariii. L? ail ways and canals arc \irtu- 
ally a diminution of the cost of produc- 
tion of all tiling's sent to market by 
them ; and liteiaily so of ail those, the 
aj)]diances and aids for prodiming 
whieli, tiny serve to transmit By 
tlicir means land can be cultivated, 
which w'ould not otherwise have re- 
muncrati'd the culii\atois without a 
lise of p] ice Impruvemeiits in naviga- 
tion have, with lespect to fo id or 
inatciials brought tioiu bejuud sea, 
a coneS|iO'idiiig eirect. 

1 ‘hom similar coiibidciaiioiis, it ap 
peais tliat many purely mechanical 
impiMvemeuts, whlcli have appaicntlv 
at lea^t, no peculiar Loimexton with 
agiicultiirc, iie\erthelefcii eiialdc agi\en 
amount of food to be obtained Avitb a 
smaller expenditure of labour. A gieat 
improvement in the ])ioeess of melting 
iron, wmuld tend to cheapen agrieuhural 
implements, climinish tlie cost of rail- 
loads, of waggons and carts, ships, and 
perhaps buildings, and many other 
tilings to which iron is not at present 
applied, because it is too costly ; and 
wunild thence diminish tlie cost of pio- 
diietion offend. The same effect would 
follow from an iiuprovement in those 
pro^'essos of what may bo termed 
manufacture, to wdiich the material of 
food is subjected after it is separated 
from the ground. 'J he first applica- 
tion of w’ind or water power to giiml 
corn, tend-xl to ehe.ipi n bread as much 
as a VGi'y impoit.iiii disoovciy in agri- 
culture would have done ; and any 
great improvement in the construction 
of corn -mills, would have, in proj),>rlion, 
a similar influence. The elicets of 
chenpening locomotion have been al- 
ready considered There are also 
cngineeiing inventions 'which facilitate 
all grean operations on the earth’s 


Miiiace An impio.tment in the aii 
of taking le\els i^ Oi’ im})ortaiicc lo 
dr.iiuing, not to nuuition canal and 
laihvay making Tiiu fens oflTolland, 
aiul of some parts of EnglaiKl, are 
diaiued hy puui]'S wtuLud by the wind 
or by ^team \\'lieic canals ofirrioa- 
tioii, or uhcic tank-, or embankments 
are ni‘C(‘>saiy, meclmnical skill is a 
gicat rcsouice for cheapening pro- 
dib lion 

d'hote maniflactuiing improwmeids 
'which cannot 1)0 made instrumental to 
faeiiit:ile, m any of its stages, the 
actual production of food, and there- 
fore do not ludp to counteractor letaid 
the diminution of tlio })roporiionai ro- 
liirn to labour jj-om the soil, base, 
liowe\ei, auother eflcct, w’lncli is pracii- 
cally ecpii vale lit. Tfliat tlic}'' do not 
pi event, tliev }et, in some di'gieo, 
compensate tor 

T'lic mateiiais of niamifai fares being 
all drawn from the laud, and niaiiy of 
them from agiicuiture, w'hich supplies 
in paiticiilar the entiic material of 
clothing, the gonenil lavv of })rodiic- 
iioiifrom the land, the hi'.v of dmiimsh- 
itig retinn, must in the last resort he 
applicable to inanafai turi g as well as 
to agnculluial iiidiislry As population 
increiuses, and the power of the land to 
yield increased produce is s'trained 
harder and harder, any additional 
supply of material, as wmll as of food, 
must he obtained by a more than pro- 
portiouaii} increasing expenditure of 
labour. But the cost of the material 
forming generally a vciy small portion 
of the entire cost of the maunfactui’c, 
the agricuhm.d labour concerned in 
the production of manukictmed goods 
is hut a small fraction of the wdiole 
laboitr worked up in the coiimiodity. 
All the rest of the labmir tcmls ciai- 
stall tly and si ivngly towards dimimi- 
tioii, as the amount of prodiielioii in- 
creases IMduufaciiirtis are vastiv more 
susceptible than agriculture, of me» 
chanical iinprovem eids, and contii- 
vanccs for sa-ving labour; and it lias 
already Leon seen how greatly tlie 
division of laho'ir, and its skilful and 
economical distribution, depend on tin 
extent of the market, and on the possi 
biiity of jn'oduciioii in large iua.:ses« 
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Id rtiaiiufartnrey, ii'''cf)rdiiigly, tlic 
causes teiiduig i(» increase th(‘ product- 
V/eiiess of iiidiistiy, pr('j)ondei;ue 
greatly over the one causti which leiidb 
0 diminish it* and the incienso of 
prodnciiuTi, called fortli by the progress 
of society, takes place, not at an in- 
cre.ising, but a! a continually duuniisli- 
iug pri»i)oit]onal co'-t This fait has 
manifested itself in the progiesslv(‘ fall 
of the prices and values of almost every 
kind of manufaetured goods during two 
cciitiiiies past ; a fall accelerated by 
the mechanical inviuitions of the last 
seventy or eighty years, and susce])tihle 
of being iirolonued and extended be} ond 
any limit which it would he sale to 
specify. 

Now it is quite conceivable that the 
eliiciency of agiicultural labour might 
he undergoing, wdtli the increase of 
produce, a gradual diminution ; that 
the ju'ioo of ibod, in consequence, might 
he progicssively rising, and an ever 
growing pioportioii oi the population 
might; ho needed to laiso food for the 
whole ; wliile yet the productive power 
of labour in all other branches of in- 
dustry might be so lapidly augmented, 
thai the required amount of labour could 
]je spared from manufactures, and 
nevertheless a greater produce he ob- 
tained, and the aggregate wants of 
the coimniinity ho on the whole better 
supjiiied, than before The beiietit 
might even extend to the poorest class. 
The increased cheapness of clothing and 
lodging might make up to them for 
the augmented cost of their food. 

There is, thus, no possible improve- 
ment in the arts of production which 
does not in one or another inode exer- 
cise an antagonist inlluence to the 
law of diminishing return to agi'iciiltu- 
lal labour. Nor is it only industiial 
improvements wdiich have this eiVect. 
I’nprovemeiits in government, and al- 
most every kind of moral and social 
advancement, operate in the same 
manner. Suppose a counby in the 
condition of France before the Revolu- 
tion ; taxation imposed almost exclu- 
sively on the industrious classes, and 
on such a principle as to he an actual 
penally on production ; and no redress 
oblaiiuble tor any injury to property or 


jierson, wdieii inflicted by people ol 
rank or couit innueneo. Whis not 
the huriioane wdiich swept a\Yay this 
s'.s'icm of things, c\cti if we look no 
fuUlu'r than to its ellbct in augniont- 
ing tlie productiveness of labour, equiva- 
lent to many industrial nueutions ? The 
icmo\al of a liscal buitiien on agricul- 
tiii(‘, such as tithe, has the same cflect; 
as if the labour necessary for obtaining 
the existing produce were suddenly 
1 educed oiie-tcnth. The abolition of 
corn law's, or of any other rcstrictiiuis 
which pre\ont commodities from being 
piodnced wlierc the cost of their pro- 
duction is lowest, amounts to a vast 
improvement in production. 'When 
fertile land, jirevioiisly reserved as 
hunting ground, or for any other pui - 
pose of amusement, is set free for cul- 
ture, the aggregate productiveness 
of agricultural industry is increased 
It is well known wdiat has heen the 
effect in England of badly admiiiistorcd 
poor law's, and the still woise effect in 
Ireland of a had system of tenancy, in 
rendering agricultuial labour slack and 
ineffective. No impiovements operate 
moie directly upon the prodtictiveness 
of labour than those in the tenure of 
farms, and in the law's relating to 
landed pioperty The hre.aking up of 
entails, tiic cheapeuiiig of the irunsler 
of piopeily, and w’hatc>cr else pro- 
motes the natural tendency of land in 
a system of freedom, to pass out of 
hands w'hich can make little of it into 
those which can make more ; the sub- 
stit atioii of long leases for tenancy at 
wdil, and of any tolerable system of 
tenancy wliatever for tlie wi'etched 
cottier system; above ail, the acqui- 
sition of a permanent interest in the 
soil by the cultivators of it ; all these 
things are as real, and some of them 
as great, improvements in pi'odiiction, 
as the invention of the spimiing jenny 
or the steam engine. 

We may say the same of improve- 
ment in education. The intelligence 
of the worlcman is a most imporiant 
element in the productiveness of labour. 
So low, in some of the most civilised 
countries, is the present standaid ol* in- 
telligence, that lliero is hardly any 
soui’ce from which a mure mdetinUo 
12 
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auioimt of inipi’ovenieiit may lookcil 
fur in productive power, than fy en- 
dowing with hrains those who now 
liaA'C only Inuids. The carduinehs, 
economy, and general tnist worth! ness 
of lahoiireis arc as important as Iheir 
intelligence. Friendly relations, and 
a conimnmty of interest and feeling 
between labourers and empkneis, aio 
eminently so: I shuuld rather say, 
would be, fori know not whore any 
Kiieh sentiment of friendly alliance nt)w 
exists Nor is it only in the lahoniing 
class that improvement f)f mind and 
character opeiates with heneficial 
etfect even on industry. Tn the lieh 
and idle classes, inci cased mental 
energy, more solid instruction, and 
stronger feelings of conscience, public 
spirit, or philanthropy, wmuld qualify 
them to oiigiiiate and promote the 
most v aluahle improvements, both in 
the economical resources of theii coun- 
try, and in its iristitutioim and customs. 
To look no further than the nio.st ob- 
yioLis phenomena , the baekwairdncss 
of French agiienltiiro in the ])rccise 
points in which benefit might he ex- 
pected from the influence of mi edu- 
cated class, is jiaiily accounted for by 
the exclusive demotion of the richer 
landed propiietors to town inteiests 
and town pleasiues Thcie is scarcely 
aiiy^ possible amcUoiation of bnman 
affairs w'hicli would not, among its 
other ^ benefits, have a favourable 
operation, direct or indirect, upon the 
productiveness of industry. The in- 
tensity of devotion to industrial occu- 
pations would indeed in many cases be 
moderated by a more liberal and genial 
mental culture, but the labour actually 
bestowed on those occupations would 
almost always be rendered more effec- 
tive - 

Before pointing out the pnncipal 
inferences to be drawm from the nature 
of the two antagonist forces by which 
the productiveness of agricultural in- 
dustry is determined, w^c must oh.serve 
that what we have said of agiicuHure 
is true, with little variaiioii, of the 
other cccapations wdiich it represents ; 


of all the arts wdiich cxiuuJ materials 
from tlic globe hliniiig industry, for 
example, u.mallv vields an increase of 
produce at a nimc than proportional 
inciease of ex[ieTme. It duos w'orse, 
for even its cmslomarv anmnil profluc(^ 
requires to he extiaeted by a greater 
and greater exptmdiiuie of labour and 
capital. As a mine does not lepio- 
duce the coal or (sre tak<m fimn it, not 
only are all mines at last exhausted, 
but even when they as yet show no 
signs of exhaustitni, they must be 
w’orked at a continually increasing 
cost; shafts must he sunk deeper, 
galleries driven fartlier, greater power 
applied to keep them clear of water, 
the produce niu^. be Kited from a 
greater depth, or convened a greater 
distance. The law of diminishing 
ictiiru applies therefore to mining, iii 
a still more unqiuililied sense than to 
agricultuie : but the antagonizing 
agency, that of improvements in pro- 
duction, also applies in a still greater 
degree. ^ Mining operations arc moie 
susceptible of mechanical iniprovo- 
meiits than agricultural * the first 
gieat application of the steam engine 
\yas to mining; and thcio are iin- 
limited possibilities of improvement in 
the chemical prociisses by wFicb the 
metals aic extracted. There is an- 
other contingency, of no unfrcqiient oc- 
currence, which avails to counteiba- 
lance tlie progress of all existing mines 
towards exhaustion; this is, the dis- 
covery of new ones, equal or su|)eriur 
in richness. 

To resume ; all natural agents 
wdiicli are limited in quantity, are not 
only limited in Iheir ultimate produc- 
tive power, hut, long before that power 
is stretched to the utmost, they yiela 
to any additional demands on pro« 
gressively harder terms. This law 
may however he suspended, or tempo, 
rarily controlled, by whatever adds to 
the general power of mankind over na- 
ture ; and especially by any extension 
of their knowledge, and their conse. 
quent command, of the properties an4 
pow’'ers of natural agents* 
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CHAPTER XJU, 

CONSrQUKNCES OF THE FOnEOOIXO L\lT.5 


§ I. FiioM the preceding exposition 
tt app* ais that the limit to tlie increase 
ot ]ju-ditetn.u is twofold; fnmt deli- 
( lenty of capital, or of land Production 
comes to a p.iii'se, either hernuse tlie 
etfective desire of accnmulation is not 
sufficient ti) ^ive lisc to any further in- 
crease of capital, or hccaiise, liowever 
disposed the posscssois of surplus in- 
come may he to save a portion of it, 
the limited land at Pie disposal of the 
community does not ptumit additional 
capital to bo employial with such a re- 
turn, as v/onld he an cqui valent to them 
for their abstinence. 

In countries where tlie princijile of 
accumulation is as weal: as it is in tlie 
various nations of Asia , where people 
will neither save, nor woik to obtain 
the means of sa\ing, unless under the 
inducement of enoimously high profits, 
nor even then if it is nect'ssary to wait 
a considerable time for them ; where 
(ither productions remain scanty, or 
drudgery great, because there is neither 
capital forthcoming nor forethought 
feLifficient for the adoption of the con- 
lri\ances by which natuial agents are 
made to do the work of human labour ; 
the desideratum for such a country, 
economically considered, is an increase 
of industiy, and of the effective desire 
of accumulation. The means are, first, 
a better government; more complete 
security of property; moderate taxes, 
and freedom from arbitrary exaction 
under the name of taxes ; a more per- 
manent and more advantageous tenure 
©f land, securing to the cultivator as 
far as possible the undivided benefits 
of the industry, skill, and economy he 
may exert. Secondly, improvement of 
the public intelligence ; the decay of 
usages or superstitions which inteifere 
with the effective employment of in- 
dustry ; and the growth of mental ac- 
tivity, making the people alive to new 
objects of desire. Thirdly, the intro- 
duotion of foreign arts, which raise the 
returns d-sri^able from additional capi- 


tal, to a rate coiic^porniing to the low 
strength of the desire of accmnulatiou; 
and the importation of foreign capital, 
which renders tlie im lease of produc- 
tion no longer cxclmively dependent 
on the tluii’t or providence of the in- 
liahitants themselves, while it places 
before them a stimulating example, 
and by instilling new ideas and break- 
ing the chains of habit, it not by im- 
proving the actual condition of the 
population, tends to create in them 
new wants, increased ambition, and 
greater thought for the future These 
considerations apply more or loss to 
all the Asiatic popnlations, and to the 
less civilized and industrious part of 
Europe, as Itussia, Turkey, Spain, and 
Ireland. 

§ 2 Rut there are other countries, 
and England is at the head of them, in 
wdiich neither the spirit of industry nor 
the effective desire of accumulation 
need any enconragoinont , wdiere the 
people wall toil hard for a small remu- 
neration, and save much for a small 
profit ; wffiere, though the general 
thriftiness of the labouring class is 
much below wffiat is desirable, the 
spirit of accumulation in the more 
prosperous part of the community re- 
quires abatement rather than increase. 
In these countries there would never 
he any deficiency of capital, if its in- 
crease were never checked or brought 
to a stand by too great a diminution 
of its returns. It is the tendency of 
the returns to a progressive diminution, 
which causes the increase of produc- 
tion to be often attended wdth a dete- 
rioration in the condition of the 
producers ; and this tendency, wliich 
would in time put an end to increase 
of production altogether, is a result of 
the necessary and inherent conditions 
of production from the land 

In all countries wdiich have passed 
beyond a rather early stage in ' he pro- 
gress of agriculture every iuorease in 
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{lie demand for food, occasionefi by 
iiicroaMcti po])idaii()n, will always, im- 
le^HS tiierc is a simultaneous impro-ve- 
meiit in production, (Uminisli the share 
wlnc'li on a fair division would fall to 
oacli individual. An increased pro- 
duction, in default of unocciipied tracts 
of fertile land, or of fresh iiuprove- 
inents tendiiif.*' to elieapeu commo- 
dities, can never be obtained but by 
increasing the labour in moie than the 
same proportion ddie ])Opnlation must 
either work harilm-, or cat less, or ob- 
tain their usual food by cacrificiug a 
part ot their other customaiy comtbits 
whenever this necessity is postponed, 
notwithstanding an increase of popula- 
tion, it is because tlic improvements 
which facilitate production continue 
progressive , because the contrivances 
of mankind for making their labour 
more eflective, keep up an equal 
struggle with naiuie, and extort fresh 
rt sources fiom her reluctant powers as 
fast as human necessities occupy and 
engross the old. 

hiom this, results the important 
corollary, that tlio necessity of restiain- 
ing population is not, as many persons 
believe, peculiar to a condition of great 
inequality of property. A greater num- 
ber of people cannot, in any given 
state of civilization, be collectively so 
well provided for as a smaller The 
niggardliness of nature, not the injus- 
tice of society, is the cause of the 
penalty attached to over-population. 
An unjust distribution of wealth does 
not even aggravate the evil, hut, at 
most, causes it to be somewhat earlier 
felt. It is in vain to say, tlnit all 
mouths which the increase of mankind 
calls into existence, bring wdth them 
hands. The new mouths require as 
much fjod as tlio old ones, and the 
hands do not produce as much. If all 
instruments of production were held in 
joint property by the wdiole people, 
and the produce divided with perfect 
equality among them, and if in a 
society thus constituted, industry were 
as eneigetic and the produce as ample 
as at present, there would he enough 
to make all the existing population ex- 
tremely comfortable ; but ^vhen that 
population had doubled itsellj as, with 


the existing 1ml .its t)f liie ]ieople, nnd*n 
such an (mcounigeim nt, it umlonbkdly 
would in little moie than twenty years, 
wdmt would then ho their condition? 

I Inless the, arts of production wherein 
the sajne time impiovtal in an almost 
unexnmpli'd degree, the inlerior soils 
wliicli imust bo resorfctl to, and the 
mote laborious and seantilv remunera 
tive cultivation w'hich mn.si be em- 
]doy(Ml on the superior soils, to procure, 
loud for so muth laigw a population, 
vrould, by an innip(‘i’able nceessii}, 
render every individual in the com- 
munity poorer than before. If tlie 
population continued to increase at tla- 
same rate, a time w'onld soon arrive 
wdren no one woijld have more than 
mere necessaries, and, soon after, a 
tune when no one wajiild have a sulH- 
ciency of those, and tlio further in- 
crease of population would he arrested 
by death. 

Whether, at the present or any 
other time, the produce of industry, 
proportionally to the labour eniployf d, 
is increasing or diminishing, and the 
average condition of the people im- 
proving or deteriorating-, depends upon 
whether population is advancingfaster 
than improvement, or improvement 
than population. After a degree of 
density lias been attained, sufficient 
to allow the principal benefits of 
combination of labour, all further 
increase tends in itself to mischief, 
so far as regaids the average con- 
dition of the people ; but the progress 
of improvement has a counteracting 
operation, and allow^s of increased 
numbers wdthoiit any deterioration, 
and even consistently ivitli a higher 
average of comfort Improvement 
must here he understood in a wdde 
sense, including not only new in- 
dustrial inventions, or an extended 
use of those aheady known, Imt im- 
provements in institutions, education, 
opinions, and human afiairs generally, 
provided they tend, as almost all im- 
provements do, to give new motives oi* 
new facilities to production. If the 
productive powers of the country in- 
crease as rapidly as advancing num- 
bers call for an augmentation of pro- 
duce, it is not necessary to o}>tain that 
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angnieijijiiiiin by the ciiUjvaliiai of 
Roil] more slonle lb m tli(‘ worst 
ali’oady iiiubn* ciiUiin', oi byapp\\iog 
addilional LiifOur to tlio old snily at a 
dimun.slied advaoiaf;e; or at <d] events 
this Joss of poyer is compensated by 
llie increased efliciency witli yhicli, iii 
the progress ol im]n’cnenient, labour is 
employed in mauulactiires In one 
yay or the other, the increased popnl.i- 
t’.oii is ]H'oyidod foi, and all ar'* as well 
olf as belbre. Hut if tlie gnmili ul 
human poyer over nature is suspended 
or slackened, and population does not 
slacken its increase ; if, with only 
the existing command over natural 
agencies, tliose agencies are called 
upon lor an increased produce ; tin's 
gi eater produce vill not be afloided 
to the iiicieased population, vitliout 
either demanding on the ayei.ige a 
gi eater eiiuvt Irom each, or on the 
a\eiugo icducing eacli to a smalh r 
1 at ion out ol the aggn^gate ])i educe. 

As a matter of fact, at some peiiods 
the progiess of population ha? bcLu the 
moic rapid of the txyo, at otliers that 
of improvement In England during 
along interxai preeeding the rreiifh 
Revolution, ])0pulation increased slowly,* 
but the pro-Tcss of inij)rovcment, at 
least in agriculture, would .‘■eem to baxc 
hf'en stili fikhver, biiice thnugli nothing 
ocouired to lowei* tin* Vtdue of the 
precious metals, the price ot corn rose 
considerably, and Ixiigland, from mi 
exporting, became an importing coiin- 
tiy. This evidence, howex'cr, is sliort 
of conclusive, inasmuch as tlio extra- 
ordinary number of abundant seasons 
during the first half of tlie century, m^t 
continning during the last, was a 
cause ot mcreased pi ice in the later 
pciiod, exirinsic to tlie oulinaiy p;o- 
grcNS of society, A\die!hcr d>uiiig the 
same periinl iiijprovenu-nt.s io niaiiufac- 
tures, or uin'imsbed cost of imported 
commodities, made amends lor tlie 
dimiiijslied productiveness of labour on 
the land, is uncertain. Hut ever since 
the great mechanical indentions of 
AV'atl, Arkwright, and their cotempo- 
rarieSj the return to labour has pro- 
bably increased as last as the po])uhi- 
tion , and voiild have ontstiippid it, it 
that very aiignientalion of leturn had 
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not called {(Mill au .1 i(b!i..,ial p<u- 
tion ol the Inlicicut powei ol luultipli- 
cation in the huiuaii species. During 
tlie twenty or thirty years last ehipserh 
so rapid has been the exicnsioii of 
improved processes of agriculture, tJuit 
even the land yields a greater pioihiee 
in proportion to the lahonr employed ; 
the average price of corn had laamme 
decidedly lower, even bebie the repeal 
of the corn laws had so materially 
lightened, for the time being, tlie p-cs- 
sure of population upon production 
Hut tboiigh improvement may during 
a certain space of time keep up vitli, 
or even surpass, the actual inciease of 
population, it assuredly never comes 
up to the rate of increase of which 
popnlaiion is capable, and nothing 
could have prevented a general dete- 
rioration in the condition of the human 
race, were it not that population hai 
in fact been restrained Had it leeii 
restrained still more, and the .‘•ame im- 
provements taken place, there would 
have been a larger dividend than tlieia 
now is, fbr the nation or the species at 
large film new ground wrung from 
natuio by the impiovemenls would not 
haxe beeii all used up in the support of 
mere niimhers I'liough the gross 
produce would not hrixe been so great, 
tliere would have been a greater pro- 
duce per head of the pi^pnlation. 

§ 3 . 'When the growth of rmmhers 
outstrips the progress of improvement, 
and a conntiy is driven to obtain the 
means of subsistence on tcims more 
and more unfavourable, by the inaliility 
of its land to meet additional demands 
except on more onerous conditii’‘'B ; 
there are two expedients by xvliich it 
may hope to mitigate iliat clisagTee.'ible 
necessity, even though no change 
should take place in the habits of tlio 
people with lespect to their rate of in- 
crease. One of these expedients is the 
importation of food from abroad. The 
other is emigration. 

The admission of cheaper food from 
a foreign country, is eipii valent to an 
agricultural invention b}'' wliich f)ud 
could be raised at a similarly dimi- 
nirdicd cost at lunne. It equally in- 
(reases the nroductive power of labour. 
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The retiTrn was, before, so much fond 
for so much labour employed in the 
giwth of food : the return is now, a 
{A’eater quantity of ibod, for tlie same 
labour employed in producing cottons 
or hardware, or some other commodity 
to be given in exchange for food. The 
one improvement, like the other, throws 
back the decline of the productive 
p.ower of labour by a cei tain distance . 
imt in the one case as in tlio other, it 
immediately resumes its course , the 
tide which has receded, instantly be- 
gins to re-advance It might seem, 
indeed, that vheii a country draws its 
supply of food from so v Ide a surface 
as the whole habitable globe, so little 
impression can be produced on that 
great expanse by any increase of mouths 
in one small corner of it, that the in- 
habitants of the country may double 
and treble their numbers, without feel- 
ing the effect in any increased tension 
of the springs of production, or any en- 
hancement of the price of food through- 
out the world. But in this calculation 
several things are overlooked. 

In the first place, the foreign regions 
from wdrich corn can he imported do 
not comprise the whole globe, but those 
parts of it almost alone, which are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of coasts 
or navigable rivers. The coast is the 
part of most countries which is earliest 
and most thickly peopled, and has sel- 
dom any food to spare. The chief 
source of supply, therefore, is the strip 
of country along the banks of some 
navigable river, as the Nile, the A^is- 
tula, or the Mississippi; and of such 
there is not, in the productive regions 
of the earth, so great a multitude, as 
to suffice during an indefinite time for 
a rapidly growing demand, without an 
increasing strain on the productive 
powders of the soil. To obtain auxiliary 
supplies of corn from the interior in 
any abundance, would, in the existing 
state of the commurications, he hope- 
less. By improved roads, and eventu- 
ally by canals and railway.s, the obstacle 
will be so reduced as not to be insuper- 
able : hut this is a slow progress ; in. 
all the food exporting countries except 
America, a very slow progress ; and 
one which cannot keep peace with popu- 


lation, unless the inoioa«e of the last i& 
\ery effecimdl} ivstKiimal 

In the next place, e%en if the supply 
wiredrawn fiom the wliole instead of 
a small part ul the surface of the ex- 
porting countries, the quantity of food 
would still be limited, w'hich could he 
obtained iiom them without an increase 
of the pioportional cost. The countries 
which expoit food may be divided into 
two classes , those in which the effec- 
tive desire of accumulation is stiong, 
and those in which it is weak. In 
Australia and the United b^tates of 
America, the eflective desire of accu- 
mulation is strong; capital inci cases 
fast, and the production of food might 
be %ery rapidly cxy?nded. But in such 
countries population also increases wnth 
extraordinary rapidity, dlieir agricul- 
ture has to provide for their own ex- 
panding numbers, as w^ell a.s for tliose 
of the importing countries They must, 
therefore, from the nature of the case, 
he rapidly driven, if not to less fertile, 
at least what is e(jui valent, to remoter 
and less accessible lands, and to modes 
of cultivation like those of old countries, 
less productive in propoition to the 
labour and expense. 

But the countries wdiich have at the 
same time cheap food and great indus- 
trial prosperity are few, being onl^y 
those in which the arts of civilized life 
hav’e been transferred full growoi to a 
lich and uncultivated soil. Among old 
countries, those which are able to ex- 
port food, are able only because their 
industry is in a very hackw'ard state ; 
because capital, and hence population, 
have ne\er increased sufficiently to 
make food rise to a higher price, yuch 
countries aic Russia, Xffiland, and the 
plains of the Uanuhe. In those regions 
the effective desire of accumulation is 
weak, the arts of production most im- 
perfect, capital scanty, and its increase, 
especially from domestic sources, slow. 
When an increased demand arose for 
food to he exported to other countries, 
it would only be very giadually that 
food could he produced to meet it. The 
capital needed could not be obtained 
by transfer from other employments, 
for such do not exist. The cottons or 
haidwar^ which would he received froil 
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England in t-Xidiange fur coin, tlio 
liiissians and Poles do not now prf'dnce 
in tlie coimtiT • they go without tliem 
Something might in time he expected 
irom the increased exertions to vdiicli 
producers would he stimulated hy the 
maiket opened for their pi odnee , hut 
to such increase ot exertion, the hahits 
of countries whose ngiiculiural popula- 
tion consists of seris, or of peasants 
\^ho have but just cmoiged from a ser- 
vile condition, arc tlie rc\ersc of favour- 
able, and even in this age of movement 
these hahits do not iapi<lly change If 
a grreater outlay of capital is lelicd on 
as the source from which the produce 
is to be increased, the means must 
eilher be obtained l^" the slow process 
of saving, under the impulse given by 
new commodities and more extended 
intercom se (and in that case the popu- 
lation vould most liktdy increase as 
fast), or must he brought in from ioieign 
countries. If England is to ohlaiii a 
rapidly increasing sipiply of corn from 
Itussia or Poland, English capital must 
go there to produce it. d'iiis, how- 
ever, is attended witli so many dif- 
ficulties, as are equivalent to great 
positive disadvantages Jt is opposed 
by diirercnccs of language, dillbieiices 
of manners, and a thousand obstacles 
aiising from the institutions and social 
relations of the country • and after all 
it would inevitably so stimulate popu- 
lation on the spot, that nearly all the 
increase of food produced by its means, 
would probably be consumed without 
leaving the country ; so that if it were 
not the almost only mode of introducing 
foreign arts and ideas, and giving an 
effectual spur to the hacliward r.ivih'yn- 
tion of those countries, little reliance 
could be placed on it for increasing the 
exports, and supplying other countries 
with a progressive and indeiinite in- 
crease of food. But to improve the 
civilization of a country i.s a slow pro- 
cesis, and gives time fur so great an in- 
crease of population both in the country 
itself, and in those supplied from it, 
that its effect in keeping down the 
price of food against the increase of 
demand, is not likely to be more de- 
cisive on the scale of all Europe, than on 
the smaller on© of a particular nation. 


The law, tlierefom, of dimin’shiug 
return to industry, v* liencver population 
makes a more rapid priigress than im- 
provement, is nut solely applicable 4o 
countries which are fed fiom their own 
soil, but in substance applies quite as 
much to those which arc willing to 
diaw their fond from any accessible 
quarter that can afford it cheapest A 
sudden and great cbeapcning ot food, 
indeed, in whatever manner produced, 
would, like any other sudden improve- 
ment in the arts of life, throw the na- 
tural tendency of affairs a stage or two 
further hack, though without altering 
its course, 'i'here is one contingency 
connected with freedom of importation, 
uhith may yet produce temporal y ef- 
fects greater than were ever contem- 
plated either by the bitterest enemies 
or tlie most ardent adherents of free- 
trade in food. ]\Iaize, or Indian corn, 
is a pioduet capable of being supplied 
in quantity sutheient to feed the whole 
country, at a co.st, allowing for differ- 
ence ot nutritive quality, clieaper even 
than tlic jiotato. If maize should ever 
substitute itself for wheat as the staple 
food of the poor, the productive power 
of labour in obtaining food would be so 
enormously increased, and the expense 
of maintaining a iamily so diminished, 
that it would require p(*rhaps some 
generations lor population, even if it 
started forwai d at an Ainoi ican pace, 
to overtake this great accession to the 
facilities of its support. 

§ 4^ Besides the importation of com, 
there is another resource whicli can he 
invoked by a nation whose increasing 
numbers press bard, not against then- 
capital, Diit against the productive 
capacity ot their land . I mean Emigra- 
tion, especially in tlie form of Coloniza- 
tion. Cf this remedy tlio efficacy as 
far as it goes is real, .rince it consists 
in seelang elsewhere those unoccupied 
tracts of fertile land, wliich if they ex- 
isted at home would enable the demand 
of an increasing popuhil ion to be met 
without any tailing off in the pro- 
ductiveness of labour. Accordingly, 
when the region to bo colonized is near 
at hand, and the habits and tastes 
of the people sufficiently migratory, 
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t!-'! 1 iumIj irf t.'lv cikMliiul 

'i iu* iiii'^ration iujui tilt' v ]) n I ^ <if 
the Aiiu licaii Coiheileiatiuii to ilie lu w 
ter’itorie.s, T.hich is to all mtcnts jual 
purposes colouizatiou, is wluit eiiahlcb 
population to go on uiichc ked throiigli- 
ont the Union ^^ilhout luuiug yet 
diminished the return to industry, or 
increased the dilhenlty ot earning a 
nihsislence If Austndia or the in- 
leii.ir of Canada were .is near to Great 
io'itain as "Wh'.NConsni and Jnwa to 
Vnilv, it the supeiihnnis pt ople eoidit 
remove to li witluml ( rossing the sen, 
and were of as adventurous and restless 
a charaoter, and as little addictidto 
staying at home, as their kinsfolk of 
New Ung'land, those iinja-o^k-d conti- 
nents vr Old d render the ‘■anic serviec to 
the United Kingdom which the (»ld 
states of Anieiica derive from the iu‘W 
1 lilt these things being us they are — 
though a jiidieiiingly conducted emigia- 
tion is a most important icbonrce loi 
Eiidileidy lightening the pr*'bsiire of 
population hy a single effort — and 
though in such an extraordinary case 
as that of Ireland under the^ tlireefold 
operation of the potato failure, tlie 
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pour ].i\ , Ill ill.' ' 'iiural tnrniiig ont 
uf l< n.-uitvy lliruughunt tlu* tonniiy, 
sjumianeoiib endgiatiuii may at a })a'- 
ticuiar ci isis imnove greater mnlli hides 
than it was ever proposed to remove at 
once hy any national scheme ; it still 
1 .‘mains to he shown by experience 
whetlier a peimanent stream ofemigra 
til n e.'in be kept np, suniiii'iifc to take 
(-I'f, U'. in America, all that portion of 
the annual increase (when proceeding 
at its gieatC'-'t ripidity) wliieh being 
in exce s of the progress made during 
the same shoit ptaaod in the arts o? 
lift', tentls to render living more didiciiit 
fur every averaaedy-sitnatf cl individual 
in the eommunity. And unless this 
can be done, (‘migration cannot, even 
in an economical pofntof \iowg dispense 
with the iieces'''ilv of checks to popula- 
tion. Innthei than this wm have not 
to .sptaik of it in this place The gene- 
lal subject of colonization as a piacti- 
cal cpiestion, its impoitaiice to old 
coimliies, and the priiiciple.s on wdiich 
it should he conducted, will ho dis- 
cussed at some length in a subsequent 
portion of this Tieatise. 
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§ 1. TirE principles A\iiich luue 
been set Ibiili lu the liist part of this 
Treatise, aie, in 'Certain respects, 
strongly clistinguishe'l fiom tliose, on 
the cunsiheration of which \vp are now 
about to enter, Tlie huvs and condi- 
tions of the prodnolion of wealth, par- 
take of the character of physical 
truths 'I'hcre is nothing optioiial, or 
arbitrary in them Whatever man- 
kind produce, must be produeed in the 
modes, and under the cmnlilions, nn- 
pobcd by the constitution of external 
things, and the iiiheient propeilies 
of their own bodily and mental struc- 
ture. Whether they like it or not, their 
protiuctions will be limited by the 
amount of their previous accumiilatiun, 
and, that being given, it will bo pro- 
portional to their energy, their skill, 
the perfection of their machinery, and 
their judicious use of the advantages 
of combined labour. Whether they 
like it or not, a double quantity of 
labour will iioiraivse, on the same land, 
a double quantity of food, unless some im- 
provement takes place in the processes 
of cultivation. Whether they like it 
or not, the unproductive expenditure of 
individuals will pro tanto tend to iin- 
})Overish the community, and only their 
productive cxpeiuliture will enrich iU 
The opinions, or the wdshes, which 
may exist on those different matters, 
do not control the things themselves. 
We cannot, indeed, foresee to what ex- 
tent the modes of production may be 
altered, or the productiveness of labour 
increased, by future extensions of 
our knowledge of the laws of nature, 
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:Aiagt's(ing new processes of indiistr^' 
of %\hich we have at picsent no eon- 
ceptioii. But how'soc'ser we may sue* 
ceed m making for ourselves more 
space within llie limits set by tlie 
constitution of things, ve know’’ that 
there must be limits. We cannot alter 
the iillimate properties either of matter 
or mind, but can only employ those 
roperlies more or loss successfully, to 
ring about the events m which we 
are interested. 

It h not so wu'tli the ITstribntion of 
Wealth That is a matter of human 
institution solely. The things once 
there, mankind, individually or col- 
lectively, can do with them as they 
like. They can place them at the dis- 
posal of whomsoever they please, and 
on whatever tcrni.s. Further, in the 
Roeial state, in every state except total 
solitude, any dispo.sal wdiatever of them 
can only take place by the consent id 
society, or rather of those who dispose 
of its active force Even wdiat a pei sou 
has produced by his individual toil, un- 
aided by any one, he cannot keep, ii"- 
less by the pernn.'^sion of society. Not 
only can society take it from him, InL 
individuals could and would take it 
from him, if society only remained 
pas.sive ; if it did not either interfere 
671 masse, or employ and pay people 
for the })urpo.se of preventing him from 
being disturbed in the pos.session. The 
distribution of wealth, therefore, de- 
pends on the laws and customs of so- 
ciety. The rules by which it is de- 
termined, are wdiat the opinions and 
feelings of the ruling portion of the 
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uimnitiuity tliiin, an4 are %**’.> 

difleieiit ill diilditMit aces and i tuiiiti ie"-, 
and nnelit «till uaae dilttnnt, it 
iiiankind so 

The Opinions and leOiiias <d‘ man- 
I'ind, d()ubtlc“'3, are n».t a niattor of 
chance. They arc conseqnenacbot llie 
lundainenta! liiws nt lunnan iiatnie, 
lori'Linod i\ith tlie txi-ling state of 
knowledge and expaiiiaict*, <did the 
existing coiulitniu ul soci.d Hwtitutions 
and inteilectiicd and ino>al (nltuio. 
But the laws of the genera ti«ai of 
hnman ojhnions aiv, not '^Mtlnn otu' 
present snhject. They are pait of the 
general tlicory of human progress, a 
lar larger and more difliciilt subject 
of impiiry than political economy. W'e 
haye here to consider, not the causes, 
but the consequences of the rules ac- 
cording to which wealth may be dis- 
tributed. ddioso, at lea.st, aie as little 
aibitrary, and luive as much the 
character of phjsic.d laws, as (he laws 
of production, lluiuaii beings can 
Control their own ads, but not the 
consequences of their acts eitlier to 
tliemselves or to (dhevs. f’ociety can 
subject the distiibution of wealth to 
whatever niles it thinks best ; but wdiat 
practical results wdllflow Iroin the opera- 
tion of those rules, must be discovered, 
like any other physical ormcntal truths, 
by observation and reasoning. 

We proceed, then, to the considera- 
tion of the different modes of distri- 
buting the produce of land and labour, 
whicb have been adopted in practice, 
or may be conceived in Iheury. Among 
these, our attention is first claimed by 
that primary and fundamental institu- 
tion, on which, unless in some excep- 
tional and very limited cases, the 
economical arrangements of society 
have always rested, though in its se- 
condary features it has varied, and is 
liiihle to vary. I mean, of course, the 
institution of indiMdual property. 

§ 2. Private property, as an institu- 
tion, did not owe its origin to any of 
those considerations of utility, wdiich 
plead for the maintenance of it when 
established. Enough is kiiowm ol rude 
ages, both from history and fiom analo- 
gous stat es of society m our owm time, to 


show tluit tiibunaB lh( h alwAvs pre- 

c»'dt‘ law 'j w<*w (Aieinallv i‘stabli-:lied, 

not to dclcrouiu* iigbt>, but to leprcss 
vu.P.tce And tciminale quanels With 
this object chietly in viewq they natur- 
ally eiiongb g'lvt" legal (‘tfect to fir.T 
OLuiip.m* y, by ti fating tis tbe aggicssor 
tlie pci ''.■11 wlin tiist cnniincnrcd \io> 
lenc«*, b}' tuiniinr, or attempting to turn, 
anotln r out of jinssc-sioii The }>rc- 
sfuathtU of the I'eace, winch was the 
oiigin.d i.b].‘ct of I led govcinment, was 
lliu-! att. ‘lined while by Cfudirming, to 
those w ho aba ady possessed it, even 
what wnas not the fruit of personal ex- 
ertion, a giiaiantee was incident'illy 
given to them and others that they 
wmnld he protecteeVm what was so. 

In considering the institution of pro- 
pel ty as a qiie.stion in social ])hilosophy, 
w’e nimst leave out of consideration its 
actual oiigiii in any of the existing na- 
tions of khiiope. We may suppose a 
community imhampoied by any pre- 
cious possession; a body of coloidsts, 
occu[iying for the fir-t time an tininha- 
bitcMicoimtry ; hiinging nothing wdth 
them but what belongeil to them in 
common, and having a clear field for 
the adoption of the institutions and 
polity wdiich they judged most expe- 
dient ; leqiiired, thereibi'e, to choose 
wdiether they would conduct the woik 
of production on the principle of indi- 
vidual property, or on some system 
of common ownership and collective 
agency. 

If private property wmre adopted, we 
must presume that it w’ould be accom- 
panied by none of the initial inequa- 
lities and injustices wdiich obstruct the 
benefeial opeiation of the principle in 
old societies. Every full-growm man or 
woman, we must suppose, would be 
secured in the imfettercd use and dis- 
posal of his or her bodily and mental 
iacullies ; and the instruments of pro- 
duction, the land and tools, would be 
divided lairly among them, «o that all 
might start, in respect to oiiUvard ap- 
pliances, cm ec[ual terms. It is possible 
also to conceive that in this original 
appoi tionment, compensation might be 
made for the injuries of nature, and the 
balance redressed by assigning to the 
less robust members of the community 
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fidvaii{a,i;c.s '!:i iliec]Klrihulioti,sufliciont 
to put tlieni on a par with tho rest. But 
the division, once made, w ould not again 
be interfered ^\ith; imtividiials would 
be left to their own cxerliuiiR and to the 
ordinary chances, for making an ad- 
vantageous use of what was assigned 
\() them. If individual piopoity, on the 
tonlraiy, wcie excluded, the plan which 
must be adopted would be to liold the 
land and all imstruraenis of production 
as the joint propcity of the coiniminity, 
and to carry on tlio operations of in- 
dustry on the Common account, d'lie 
direchon of the lahonr of the commu- 
nity would dovohe ujion a magistiate 
or magistrates, vhom we may suppose 
elected hy the suihj^ges of tlie commu- 
nity, and whom we must assume to lie 
voluntaiily obeyed by them The di- 
vision of the produce would in like 
manner he a public act. The principle 
might either bo that of coinplote equa- 
lity, or of apportionment to the neces- 
sities or deserts of individuals, in what- 
ever mamior might bo conforniublc to 
the ideas of justice or policy prevailing 
in the community. 

Examples of such association^, on a 
small scale, arc the monastic orders, 
the Moravians, the followers of Itapp, 
and others * and from the hopes i\hich 
they hold out of relief from the miseries 
and iniquities of a state ol much in- 
equality of wealth, schemes for a larger 
application of the same idea have re- 
appeared and become popular at all 
periods of active speculation on the first 
principles of society. In an age like 
the present, wdien a general I’econside- 
ration of all first principles is felt to he 
inevitable, and when more than at any 
foi'mer period of history the suffering 
portions of the comniunity have a voice 
in the discussion, it was impossible but 
that ideas of this nature should spread 
far and wide. The late revolutions in 
Eui'Ope have thrown up a great amount 
of speculation of this character, and an 
unusual feliare of atteiilioii has conse- 
quently been drawn to tlie various ferns 
whicli those ideas have assumed : nor 
is this attention likely to diminish, but 
on the contrary, to increase more and 
more. 

The assailants of the principle of in- 


di\iduai property mxy be divided into 
two classics * those whose scheme im- 
plies absolute equality in the distril^ii 
lion of the ph^’sical means of life aiid 
enjoyment, and those who admit in- 
equality, but grounded on some prin- 
cqile, or supposed piiiiciplc, of justice 
or general exppdieney, and not, like so 
many of the existing social inequalities, 
dependent on accident alone. At the 
head of the first class, as the earliest 
of tliose belonging to tlie present gene- 
ration, must be placed Mr. Owen and 
bis followers. M. Louis Blanc and 1\J. 
Cabet have more recently become con- 
spicuous as apostles of similar doctrines 
(though tlio former advocates equality 
of distribution only as a transition to a 
still higlier standard of jmstico, that all 
should work according to their capa- 
city, and icceivc according to their 
wants). The cliaracterisiic name fur 
this economical system is Oomrnimisni, 
a word of continental origin, only of lato 
introduced into this country. The word 
Socialism, which oiiginaied among the 
English Commanists, and was assumed 
by them as a name to designate their 
own doctrine, is now, on the Continent, 
employed in a larger sense ; not neces- 
sarily implying Communism, or the en- 
tire abolition of private property, hut 
applied to any system which requiies 
that the land and the instruments of 
production should be the property, not 
of individuals, hut of communities or 
associations, or of the government 
Among such systems, the two of highest 
intellectual pretension are those which, 
from the names of their real or reputed 
authors, have been called St, Simonism 
and Fourierism ; the former, defunct as 
a system, hut which during the few 
years of its public promulgation, sowed 
the seeds of nearly all the Socialist 
tendencies wdiicli have since spread so 
widely in France : the second, still 
flourishing in the number, talent, and 
zeal of its adherents. 

§ 3. Whatever may he the merits or 
delects of these various schemes, they 
cannot be truly said to be impractica- 
ble. No reasonable person can doubt 
that a village community, composed of 
a few thousand inhabitants cultivating 
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in joint the ..'inn* of 

land win til lit pinsent iVnd' iliat innnbt r 
of pt'fiple, and piodiunii,; In Cduibnu'd 
bibour and tlie luont iinprnved pruaes'-ns 
the ijianihaet tiled aiiieh'S wdiinli they 
it'OTiiied, could an ainouiit ot pro- 
diiclioiis siiUhdent lo maintain tlmiu in 
eonifoil’, tunl would find the nie.aim of 
ohtiiinino, and it’ need he, exacting, the 
fiuanldy o( labour neicKsary for thin 
puipO'C, fioin evciy nieinher of the 
association mdio was capable ofwoik. 

d'he ohjection ordinaiily made lo a 
system of community of pio}»cvtj (tnd 
e'liiml distiibutioii of the pioduct* that 
(■cell poison would he incesBamlx occu- 
pied in evading liis fair share of llie 
woik, ponits, imdoiibledlv, to a ical 
ddticully. ]‘ui those who urge this 
ohjeciifm, foi’jei to how* trreat an extent 
the same difiiculty exists under tlio 
system on which nine-tenths of the 
husinC'S of society is now conduclcd 
Tho objection faiipposes, tliat honest and 
efheient labour is only to be had iiom 
those who are tliemsches Indnicliuilly 
to reap the beneiit of their own exer- 
tions. But how' sm.ill a pavt ul’ all tho 
labour porformed iii Ejr^land, iVoin the 
lowc t paid to the highest, is done by 
perbons working for their owm beneiit. 
Fiom tho Irish reaper or hodman to 
the chief justice or the minister of 
stale, nearly all the work of society is 
remunerated by day wages or fixed 
salaries. A f.ictorv operative has less 
personal interest in his ^vorl: tluin a 
liicniber of a Coimiiunist association, 
since ho is not, like him, working for a 
partnership of w'hich he is himself a 
meuilcT, It will no doubt be said, 
that though the laboui'ers themselves 
have not, in most cases, a personal in- 
terest in their work, they are watched 
and superintended, and their labour 
diiectecl, and the. nicnUil part of the 
labour jierf 'vmccl, by persons ivho have, 
ifvoii tills, huwmvcr, is her from being 
uidver&ally the fact. In all public, 
and many of the largest and most 
successful private undertakings, not 
only the labours of detail, but the 
control and supcTinteiiclence are en- 
ii listed to salaried otficers. And 
though the “master’s eye,” when tho 
master is vigilant and iutoiiigeut, is of 
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])rovciiiial lalue, it must be rcimm- 
iscicd that m a So( i t<um ormaiiii- 
uictoi \ li laboiucr would be under 
the (‘ve not of one niabier, but of tlm 
whole community. In tho extreme 
caso o{‘ oh.v,tin<ito pcrscAeiaiice in not 
pcrfoiiiiin;:; tin* duo .-.haie of work, ilio 
community would have t’o; fame re- 
sources whiih hO( ii'ty now has for com- 
pelline con, iniily to tho necessary 
conditions of the a.*.' ociatioii. Dis- 
niisbal, tin* only remedy at })rc'seiit, is 
no remedy when any other labourer 
\clio may be engaged diacs no better 
tlian his predecessor, the pow'cr o? 
di.sini^sal only enables an employer to 
obta.ii ironiliis w'orkmcn (lie ciistomai ) 
amount tjf labour, o but that customary 
kdiuur may' be of any dcgiee of inefH- 
cicncyx Kven the labom or wdio loses 
his cm])loyment by’’ idleness or negli- 
gence, has nothing wmicse to suH’er, in 
the most uiifavoiiuible case, than the 
discipline of a workhouse, and if tho 
de.siie to avoid this be a sufiit ient mo- 
tive 111 tho one sy'stem, it w'oiild be 
sidiicieiit in tlie other I am not 
uiidervaluiiig the st length of the in- 
citement given to labour w'hen the 
whole or a large share of the beneiit of 
extra {‘xcriion belongs to the labouier. 
But under the present sy^steni of in- 
dustiT this incitement, in the gieat 
majority itf cases, does not exist. If 
Commmiisiic labour might be less 
vigorous than that of a peasant pro- 
prietor, or a workman labouring on his 
own account, it would probably be 
moie energetic than that of a laboiiror 
for hire, tvho has no personal interest 
ill the ‘matter at all. The neglect by 
the uneducated classes of labourers for 
hire, of the duties wdiich they engage 
to perform, is in tin* pi esent state of 
society most llagrant. Now’ it is a a 
admitted condition of the Communist 
scheme that all shall be educated : and 
this being supposed, the duties of the 
members of the association would 
dcuibtless bo as diligently porfcrined a? 
those of the generality of salaried oftir 
cers in the middle or higher classes 
who are not supposed to be neces 
saiily unfaithful to their trust, because 
so long as they are not dismissed, the| 
pay is the same in howevor ii» 
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manner tlieir duty is fultil'cd. Uii- 
dmibiedly, as a general iiile, remunera- 
tion by fived salaiies does nut in any 
class oF funuliunaries ])rod!U!e the 
inaxiiiinin of zeal : and tins is as much 
as can be reasonably alleged against 
Coniiuimislic labour. 

That even ibis inferiority would 
necessarily exist, is by no means so 
certain as is assumed by those wlio are 
little used to carry tlieir minds beyond 
the state of things with which they are 
familiar Blankiiid are capable of a 
f.ir greater amount ofpublic spirit than 
the piGsent age is accusLomed to sup- 
^lose possible. History bears witness 
to the success with uliich large bodies 
of liiiman beings n^ay be trained to 
feel the public iiiiorcst their own And 
no soil could he more favourable to llie 
giowth of such a fooling, tba.n a Com- 
munist association, since all the am- 
bition, and the bodily and mental 
activity, which are now exmledin th(3 
pursuit of scpaiate and self-rcgardirig 
interests, would require another s[)here 
of employment, and would naturally 
find it in the pursuit of the general 
benefit of the coinmunitv. The same 
caU'.e, s) often assigned in explanation 
of the devotion of the Catholic priest 
or monk to tlie interest of his outer — 
that he bus no interest apart fiom it — 
would, under (’ommunism, attach the 
citi/.en to the cominunity. And inde- 
pendently of the public motive, every 
member of the association would he 
amenable to the most universal, and 
one of the strongest of personal mo- 
tiNGS, that of public opiuiou. The 
force of this motive in deterring from 
any act or omission positively reproved 
by the community, no one is likely to 
deny ; but the power also of emulation, 
in exciting to the most slreimous 
exertions lor the sake of the appioha- 
tion and admiration of others, is borne 
witness to by experience in every 
situation in whiob human beings pub- 
licly compete with one another, even 
if it be in things frivolous, or from 
w liich the public derive no benetit. A 
contest, who can do most fur the com- 
I'tori good, is not the kind of compeli- 
ti) II wlihh Socialists repudiate. To 
wnat exicnb thciefoic, the energy of 


labour would be diminished by Com- 
nmnism, or wlmther in the long run it 
would he diminished at all, must be 
coicsidere<l lor the present an undecided 
question. 

Aiiulher of the objections to Gom- 
muui.an ii similar to that, so often 
urged against poor-laws Unit if every 
member of the coinmnnily were as- 
SLiied of subsistence for liimseif and 
any number of children, on the sole 
condiiioii of willingne-s to work, ]iru- 
dential restraint (ui (he niuUipIication 
of manb’iid would bj at an ( ml, and 
population would start forward at a 
rale winch would reduce the coin- 
niimity^ through successive stages of 
inci easing disconiFort to actual starve 
tion. Theie would ccrialidy be much 
ground for this a[)prehcn.-.ioi] if Com- 
niimibm pnnidc'd no inolives to ic- 
straint, equivalent to tluj.se which it 
would take away. Hut Communism is 
pi cci'-'(dy the state ot things m which 
opinion might bo cxpec.ted to declare 
itself Avitli givatost intcn.siiy against 
this hind of selii.‘ h intern perance Any 
aui;i!iehtation of numbers wliicli di- 
niiiih lied the comfort or imreased tlio 
toil of the yiiass, would then cause 
(whioli now it docs not) immediate and 
unmistakcable inconvenience to every 
individual m the association ; iiicoii- 
vcnience wdiich could not limn be im- 
puted to the avarice of omphyers, ot 
tlic unjust privileges of the rich In 
such a^^ere^l cnrciimstanccs opinion 
could not fail to reprobate, andifrepio- 
bation did not Millh'e, to repress by 
penal lies of some description, this or 
any other culp^ible self-indiilgoncc at 
the expense of tlic commimily. The 
Communistic scheme, instead of being 
peculiarly open to tlie objection drawn 
from danger of over-population, 1ms 
the lecommendation of tending in an 
especial degree to the prevention of 
thutpvfivil 

A more 'oal diincnlty is that of fairly 
apportioning the labour of the commu- 
nity among its members. There are 
many kinds of woik, and by wliat 
staniia’’d are they to be iiicasurc“l 
one against another? Who is to 
judge how much cotton spinning, oi 
distributing gtjods from the stores, 02 
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]>iick!a\ing, oi cliiiiiiicy swcc]>ing, is 
equivalent io fo much ploughing V 
Xhio difliciilty of nnikiug Ui(‘ adjust- 
ment between difiereni qualities of 
labour is so Kiionglv felt by ('om- 
mnnist writers, that they have usually 
tliouglit it necessary to provide tlmt 
all should work by turns at every do- 
scnplion of useful labour : an nnange- 
incnt whudi by putting an end to the 
division of enqtlov nnulSj would sacri- 
tice so iniieli oi' the advanla'^e of co- 
operative pn/duetion as gneitly to 
dimini.'.h the productiveness of labour 
Besides, even in the same kind of 
woik, nominal equality of labour would 
be so great a real iiieifualitj’, that the 
feeling of justice woiibl lev’olt against 
its being enforced. All persons are 
not equally fit for all labcnir; and 
tbe same quantity of labour is an un- 
equal burthen on tbe w-ak and the 
strong, the hardy and the delicate, the 
quick and the slow, the dull and the 
intelligent. 

But these difiiculties, though real, 
arc not neccs&aiily insiqicrable. Xdio 
apportionment of work to the sticngth 
and capacities of individuals, (he mi li- 
gation of a general rule to provide for 
cases in which it would operate harshly, 
are not problems to wliicli human in- 
telligence, guided by a sense of justice, 
would be inadequate. And tlio worst 
and most unjust arrangement wdiich 
could be made of these points, under a 
system aiming at equality, would be 
BO far sboit of the inequality and in- 
justice with wdiich labour (not io speak 
of remuneration) is now appoidicuicd, 
as to be scarcely worth counting in the 
comparison. AV^e must remember too 
that Commimism, as a system of 
society, exists only in idea ; that its 
dithciilties, at piesent, arenmcli better 
understood than its resources ; and 
that the intellect of mankind is only 
beginning to contrive the means of 
organizing it in detail, so as to over- 
come the one and derive the gieaicst 
advantage liom the other. 

If, therefore, the chuieo were to be 
made beiween Communism with all its 
chances, and the present state of 
society with all its siiffeniigs and in- 
justices; if the instilidion of piivaie 


property nercssariiy carried with it as a 
consequt-nce, that the pnahico of labour 
should Iks nppoi tinned as wc now see 
it, almost in an inveise, ratio to the 
labour — tlie largest poi lions to those 
who have never worked at all, the next 
laigo^t io tlioso whose wuuk is almost 
nominal, and so in a descending scabq 
the leimuieration dwindling as the 
wank grow', hardei and more disagree- 
ahle, until the most fatiguing and cx- 
liaiihtiiig bodily labour cannot count 
with cortaiiity on being able to earn 
even the iieeessaiies of life, if this, or 
(-'ommuni.'^m, were the alternative, all 
the diliituUies, gieat or small, of Com- 
niniiisin would be but as dust in the 
balance But to make the companion 
applicable, wo foiist compare t’om- 
muiiism at its best, with the regimo of 
individual pioperty, not as it is, but as 
it might be nnulo. The piinciplo of 
piivate property has never yet had a 
fair trial in any country; and less so, 
perhaps, in this ciumtry tliaii in sonio 
otheis. The social arrangements of 
modiu’n Europe conimeiicf'il from a 
distribution ol property which was the 
result, not of just paitiiioii, or acqui- 
sition by industry, but of conquest and 
violence: and notwithstanding wdiat 
industry has been doing for many 
centuiies to modify tlie woik of force, 
the sj stem still retains many and large 
traces of its origin The laws of pio- 
perty have never yet conformed to the 
piinciples on w’hich the justification of 
private property rests, lliey have 
made property of things which never 
ought to be property, and absolute 
property whei-e only a qualiiicd pro- 
erty ought to exist. They have not 
eld the balance fairly between human 
beings, but have heaped impediments 
upon some, to give advantage to 
others; they have purposely fostered 
inequalities, and prevented all from 
starting fair in tlie race. Tliat all 
should indeed start on perfectly equal 
terms, is inconsistent with any law of 
private property : but if as much pains 
as has been taken to aggravate the 
inequality of chances arising from the 
natural working of the piinciplo, had 
been taken to temper that inequality 
by every means not subveisive of the 
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pnrui[ile itself; if tlie toiidoncy of 
legiblation bad been to favour llie dif- 
fusion, instead of the coDcentration of 
wealth — to encourage tlio subdivision 
of the large masses, instead of siiiving 
to keep them togetlier , the principle 
of individual })ropeity would have been 
found to have no necessary counoxion 
with the physical and social evils 
which almost all Socialist writers 
assume to bo inseparable fioin it. 

Private property, in every defence 
made of it, is supposed to mean, the 
guarantee to individuals, of tbo fruits 
of their own labour and abstinence. 
The guarantee to them of the truits of 
the labour and abstinence of othca's, 
transmitted to them wuLlioiitany merit 
or oxcitiuii of theirliwu, is not of the 
essence of the institution, but a mere 
incidental conscquf'i'oe, wliich w'hen it 
reaches a certain lieig'lit, does not pro- 
mote, but conflictb with the ends 'wlneh 
lender pilvate pioperty Icgitiinate, To 
judge ot the linal destination of the in- 
feiiiution of piopcriy, we must sipiposo 
everything rectified, which causes the 
institution to wmik in a manner op- 
posed to Unit ctpii table piinciplc, of 
proportion between remuneration and 
exertion, on \Yhicli in every vindication 
of it that will bear tbo light, it is as- 
sumed to be gioimded. We must aho 
suppose Pvo conditions icalized, wilh- 
ont wbicli neither Ooimnunism nor any 
other law’S or institutions could make 
the condition of tbo mass of mankind 
otbei than degraded and niiserable. 
One of these conditions is, universal 
education ; the other, a due limitation 
of the niiiabers of the coiimiuuity. 
With these, tlieio could be uo poverty 
even under the pieseut social institu- 
tions : and these being supposed, the 
question of Socialism is not, as gener- 
ally stated by Sociallo'us, a question of 
ilying to the sole refuge against the 
evils which now bear do‘\*'n humanity; 
but a mere question of comparative 
ad\aiitagcs, which futurity must deter- 
mine. Wo are too ignorant either of 
what indi\idual agency in its best 
form, or Socialism in its best form, can 
accomplish, to be qualiticd to decide 
w’liich of the two w'Ul be the uliimate 
foi m of biimaii socii iy. 


If a conjecture may be lumarded, the 
decision wall piobahiy depend mainly 
on one coiisideiation, viz. W’hich of tli'o 
twm systems is consistent wdth the 
greatest amount of human liberty and 
spontaneity. After the means of sub 
si^teiice are assured, the next in stiength 
of the personal wants of human being i 
is libeity; and (unlike the physical 
wants, winch as civilization advances 
become more moderate and more ame- 
nable to control) it ineieases instead of 
diininisliiug in intensity, as the intel- 
ligence and the moral faculties are mme 
developed The perfection bolli of social 
airangemcnlsand of practical iiioivdity 
wmuld Le, to sociire to all poisons com- 
plete independence and freedom of ac- 
tion, subject to no restriction hut that 
of nut doing injury to others . and the 
oducalion which taught or the social 
iiiGtitutioiis wdiicli required them to 
exchange the control of their owui ac- 
tions fur any amount of comtbrt or 
afllucnce, or to renounce liberty for the 
sake of equality, would d(‘piivo them 
of one of the most elevated ch iractc- 
ristics of human nature It remains to 
ho discovered how tar the preservation 
of this characteristic wmuld he found 
compatible wuth the eonmumislic or- 
ganization of soLicty. No iloLibt, this, 
like all the other ohjeetions to tho 
Socialist schemes, is vastly exagge- 
rated The members of the ass louuion 
need not Le reiiuircd to live logellier 
nioio than they do nowq nor need they 
be controlled in the disposal of their 
individual share of the piodiioe, and of 
the probably large amount of leisure 
wdiicii, if they limited their production 
to things really worth pruduciiig, they 
would )<osscaS. Individuals need nut 
he chained to an occupation, or to a 
particular locality. The resliaiuts of 
Communism wmuld he freedom in com- 
parison with the present condition of 
the majority of the human race. Tho 
generality of labourers in this and mobt 
other countries, have as little choice of 
occupation or freedom of locomotion, 
are practically as dependent on fixed 
rules and on the will of others, as they 
could be on any system ehurt of actual 
slavmy; to say nothing of the entire 
domestic subjection oi one luilf the 
ii 
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^[^• ! {-,) will’ll it lA tlio fi,uital 

lionour cl' OwcniNm ;uid most otijt r 
of S(H‘iali-ni lli.it they asMgn 
equal r’ulus, iu all rt^spt'uU, witli tliosc 
of llio 1ii(li(‘rto domiiiaut sex. iUit ii 
is not by coinpiuison with tlie present 
had slate of ms leiy that the e.hiims of 
Communism can be estimated ; nor is 
it sufiicienl that it shoidd jnomi'-e 
greater personal and mental freedom 
than is now ctijoycd hy those who 
have not enoii!:;h of eiilmr to d( serve 
the name. The (|ucstu)u is whether 
theio would he any asylnm left for 
individuality of eliaracter ; ^rhctlier 
public opinion avoiild not be a tyran- 
nical yoke ; wlictbcr the ab.solute de- 
pendence of each on all, itnd bnr\cil- 
lance of each by all, would not giind 
all down into a lame unifennity o*' 
lliougbts, feelings, and actions. 'J'liis 
.Cs already one of the glaring evils of 
the existing siaio of society, notwdth- 
standing a much gi eater dheisity of 
education and pursuits, and a nun li 
less absolute dependence of the 
individual on the mass, than wmidd 
exist in the Coiinuunisiic n'giuie. ilo 
society in wbieli cceentinity is a 
mailer of leproaeb, can be iu a whole- 
suiue staio. It is yet tube ascert.iiiied 
wbetlior the Cuimnimisiie ,s( beiue 
■would bo consistent with that nnilti- 
form development of innmiii nature, 
those manifold utdilouicsscs, tbatdi\er- 
sity of tastes and ttdents, and variety 
ftf intellectual points of viewq wdiioh 
not only form a great part of the inte- 
rest of human lile, but by bringing in- 
tellects into a slinuiiating collision, 
and by presontiiig to each innumerable 
notions that he would not have con- 
ceived of himself, are the mainspring 
ot mental and moral progression. 

§ 4. I hao.e thus far confined my 
ob-:ei vaiitiiis to the ( 'ominunistic doc- 
trine, which firms the extreme iiiuit 
rd Socialism; m cording to w'hicli not 
mily the inslrmnents of production, the 
land and caiiital, are the joint pro- 
perty of the community, hut the ])ro- 
diU'o is dludet] and tlm labour appor- 
tioned, as ihr as pni-sible, eqiiah/. Ibe 
o]iief‘iions,whetberv7ell or lit gronmlod, 
lo winch P.ociaiisin is liable, apply to 


(bi-i ibi III of it lO t O' ii I ' .‘ted ioi( e, 
4'he oilier vaiiidies of Sc mlism nminlv 
dilfer from Comimmi-.ni, 111 iiui rd^mg 
v^'olfly (»n ■what hi Louis ilunc cmIIs 
the pohit of honour of iiulusliy, but 
retaining more or less of t]>e me. nliw s 
to labour deiived from piii.at-* peeu- 
niurv inteiest Thus ii is aheady i 
modification of the strid theory of 
Communism, wdien the pibb i])le is pro- 
fessod of pioportioniiig reiinineiatiun 
to laboiu' 1410 attOiUpls winch have 
been made in Fiance to carry Social 
ism into practical elfect, liy assoeia 
lions of workmen mamifictuiing on 
their own account, moStlv began by 
aliaiing the remiin'u'atiou equally, 
witbouL regaid Jo the, ([uautity of 
woik dene by the indnidual: but in 
almost e\eiycas(‘ this pi.iii was after 
a sliort tiuio nhanduued, and lecmiise, 
was h id to working by the piece 14ie 
original jinninjile .'pqieals to a biglier 
stand. lid ol jmao i‘, and i ; adapted to a 
nuu'h lugliermoi.il ciudition of liiiman 
nature. jLlie pmpm liouing of rtmu- 
iieiation to work done, is leallyjnsi, 
only in so far as the mom oi less of llie 
wmrk is a matter of dioiu . when H 
depends on na t 111 aidi if ‘Fence of st re ng ill 
or cnpaeily, tlii.j piineiplc' of iemnne- 
ration is in liseli an iujii.slim it is 
gi\ing to Ihusc who bc.ie, aan"i!ing 
nuc.t to those who am abe.idv most 
favoured h}' nature. Coiehtiocd, how- 
ever, as a compromiho with the selfish 
t}'po of character formed hy the ju esont 
standard of morality, and fostered by 
the existing social institutions, it is 
highly expi’dieiit , and until education 
shall have hemi entii ely legenc rated, 
is far more likely to prove immediately 
snceccssfal, than an attempt at a higher 
ideal. 

The two cdahoi.ilo fa'rns of iion- 
conmiunitilic yoeialism kiiuvui as tit. 
FimoniMii and Fi)url(‘rium, are totally 
free from tlio ubjeclions usually urged 
against Cominunism ; and though 
they are open to others of their own, 
yet hy the great intellectual powxT 
wliieh in many respects dislinguidn^s 
them, and by ilieir (aig-i and pliilom- 
pihe, tiuatmoot of Some of tin* liiuda- 
mentai probhuns of society and mora- 
lity, they may justly bo cuuntod among 
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the most reniaikabie prodaciioiis ot the 
past and proscut ago. 

The tSt. Simonian scliomo docs not 
coiiiemplaic an equal, hut an unequal 
di\ision of the produce; it duos not 
propose that all should he (»co,u])ied 
alike, hut dillbreiilly, according to their 
vocation or capacity ; the function of 
each being assigned, like guides in a 
regiment, hy the choice of the direct- 
ing authority, and the reninneration 
being hy salary, proportioned to the 
importance, in the eyes of that autho- 
rity, of the function itself, and the 
merits of the person vdio fiiliils it For 
the const] iutiun of the ruling body, 
dilfcrent plans might be adopUal, con- 
sistently viih the essentials of the 
system. It might he ap])ointed hy 
popular suffrage In the idea of the 
original authors, the rulers wore sup- 
posed to he persons of genius and vir- 
tue, Avlio obtained the voluntary adhe- 
sion of the rest hy the force of mental 
supeiiurity. That the scheme might 
iirsome peculiar states of society vork 
with advantage, is not improbable 
There is indeed a successful exjieri- 
merit, of a somewhat similar kind, on 
record, to which I have once alluded , 
that oi' tlie Jesuits in raragiuiy A 
race of savages, helongiug to a por- 
tion ol mankind more aveihc to conse- 
cutive evertiou fur a distant object 
than any other authentically known to 
us, was hruiiglit under the mental do- 
minion of civilized and inslnieted men 
wdio w'uie united among themselves by 
a s} stem of community of goods To 
the absolute aiithoiity of these men 
tliey leveroutially submitted them- 
sel\ es, and were induced by them to 
learn the arts of civilized life, and to 
jiractiLC labuurs for the community, 
winch no inducement that could have 
been olfcred wmuld have prevailed on 
them to practise for themselves 11118 
social system was ol short duration, 
being preinatiirel}^ destroyed by diplo- 
matic arrangements and ibreign force. 
That it could be brought into oetmn 
at all W’as probably ow ing to the im- 
imniFO distance in point ol knowledge 
aod intelleet which separated the lew^ 
nileis fit an the wlioio body ot the 
ruled, without any miermediate orders, 
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citliei social or intellectual. In any 
other circunistaiiccs it would probalii'y 
have been a complete failure U sup- 
poses an absolute despotism in ^iln' 
heads of the assuuatiou, wldcli a\oii]| 
probably not he much iinpiu\ed if tl^, 
depositaiies of the despotism (contiary 
to the views of the aiilhoiu of tlic s\s- 
tem) wxTC varied fiom time to time 
according to the result of a popular 
canvass. But to suppose lliaL one or 
a few hainaii beings, howesoevor se- 
lected, could, by whatever machinery 
of subordinate agency, be qualified to 
adapt each poison’s work to his capa- 
city, and proporfioii each person’s re- 
muiioration to his merits — to he, in 
fact, the dispeiLseis of distributive jus 
tice to every member of a coinnuin'i\ ; 
or that any use wliicli they cuiilil 
make of this power w'ould give geneial 
satisfaction, or wmuld be submitted to 
without the aid of force -is a siippon- 
tion almost too chiincncal to be rea- 
soned against. A fixed lule, like that 
of equality, might be acquiesced in, 
and so might chance, or an extei'mil 
necessity ; but that a handlul of liimiaH 
beings should w’oigh eveiybody in the 
halaiice, and give more to one and less 
to anotln'r at their sole pleasure and 
judgment, w'ould nut bo huiiic, imle.ss 
hum persons believed to he mure than 
men, and backed by supcrnalinai 
terrois. 

The most skilfully combined, and 
with the greatest foresight of objec- 
tions, of ail the forms of Socialism, is 
that commonly known as Fourierism 
This system does not contemplate the 
abolition of private properly, nor even 
of inheritance: on the contraiy, it 
avowedly takes into consideration, as 
an clement in the distribution of the 
pioduee, capital as w’ell as labour. It 
proposes that the operalions ot indus- 
try shonlJ ho carried oil by associations 
of about Iwm thousand inembers, com- 
bining their labour on a distiict of 
about a square league in extent, under 
the , guidance of chiefs selected by 
themselves In the clislrlbntion, a 
c<‘rtain minimum is first assigni'd fur 
the subsistence of every meiubui of the 
community, chither capable or nut of 
labour. The remainder of the pi^tluce 
K 2 
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iS bliaivtl ill certain proportions^, to bo 
ilotcrmiiicil bcroreliaiid, niaon^i^ llu' 
throe elements, Lahour, Capital, anti 
'Fulent The capital of the ctanmu- 
nily may bo owned in unequal shaios 
Dy different members, who would in 
that caf-)C receive, as in any other joint- 
biock eompai'v, propoitional dividends. 
The claim otea'Ii peison on the .share 
of the produce', apjioitiunod to tah'iit 
is eKtimaied by the guide or laiik 
which the iiidi\idiial occupies m the 
seieral groups of labourers to which he 
or she belongs , these grades being in 
all cases conferred by the ehuieo ot his 
or her companions. The renmiicra- 
tion, when received, would not of 
necessity bo expended or enjoyed in 
common; there w’ould he separate 
menages for all wTo ]n'efeircd them, 
and no other community of IKing is 
contemplated, than that all the mem- 
bers of the association should reside in 
the same pile of buildings; for saving 
of lahour and expense, not only in 
building, but in c\cry branch of do- 
mestic economy; and in ouler that, 
the wdiolo of the having and si'lhng 
operations of the community being 
performed by a single agent, the enor- 
mous portion of the ju'odiice of industry 
now carried off by tiro profits of meio 
distributors might be reduced to the 
smallest amount possible. 

This system, unlike Communism, 
docs not, in Iheoiy at least, w’ithdraw 
any of the motnes to exei tiuii which 
exist ill the present state of society. 
On the contrary, if the arrangement 
worked accoiding to the intentions of 
its contrivers, it wmuld even strengihon 
those motives; since each ]icrson 
would have much more certainty of 
reaping individually the fruits of 
increased skill or energy, bodily or 
mental, than under the present social 
ajTangeinents can be felt by any but 
those who arc in the most advan- 
tageous positions, or to w^hom the 
chapter of accidents is more than ordi- 
narily liivoiirable The Foiirierists, 
however, have still anutiier resource 
They believe tliat they have solvx'd 
the great and fundaincnlal pioblom of 
reiideriiig labour atiraetivo. That this 
is mi imure capable, they contend by 
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very sirtuig arguments ; in particuliir 
by cue wlncli they liave in commuii 
with tho Owenites, viz, lliat seaively 
any labour, however soveie, muh'vgoiic 
by human beings for the s.ikc of suh- 
sisteiK'c, exeei'ds hi intt'iisity that 
W'hi( li other himiaii beings, whose sub- 
sistence is already jirovidcd lor, aio 
found leady and even eager io undergo 
for pleasme. d his (‘eitamlv is a most 
feigniticaut fact, and one from which 
the student m social philosophy may 
draw important instruct ion. ihit the 
argument founded on it may easily he 
stretched too far. If occupations tull 
of discomfort and fatigue me fioely 
juirsucd by many persons as amuse- 
ments, who docs nat see that they are 
amusements exactfy because they aio 
pursued ficcly, and may he discon- 
tinued at pleasure ? dd'io liberty of 
quitting a position of'en makes tho 
whole dilfereneo between its being 
painful and pleasurable, hfany a per- 
son remains in the same town, street, 
or Iionso from January to December, 
wdtlioiit a wish or a tliouglifc tending 
towards removal, wlio, if conlincd to 
that same place by the lumidatG of 
authority, would find tho imprisonmoiit 
absolutely iiitoieiable 
Accoiding to the Fourierists, scarcely 
any kind ot useful labour is naturally 
and necessarily disagiecablc, unless it 
is either regarded as disliunouiahle, or 
is immoderate in degree, or destituto 
of the stimulus of sympathy and emu- 
lation. Excessive toil needs not, they 
contend, he undergone by any one, in 
a society in wdiich there would he no 
idle class, and no labour wasted, as so 
enormous an amuuDt of labour is now 
wasted, in useless tilings ; and where 
full advantage wmiidl bo taken of the 
power of association, both in increasing 
the efficiency of production, and in 
ceoiiomhiing consumption. The otlu'r 
requisites for rendering labour at- 
tractive would, they think, be found 
ill the execution of ail labour by social 
groups, to any number of which tlio 
same individual might simultaneously 
belong, at Ins or her own choice ; their 
grade in each being determined by the 
degree of sew ice which they woie 
found capable of leudcring, as apine- 
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ity tlie pniHri o«5 of t1u‘!r coin- 
n(iL-’ it IS ijilciKd !rom llie uiver- 
&jtj of tastes and taleid^^, t’hat, cvoij 
member of tlic eommnmt}'’ would be 
attacbed to several gionps, employing 
tliemselycs in vaiioim binds of oeciipa- 
iion, some bodily, others mental, and 
would be capable of oeeupying a high 
place in some one or nioic ; so tliat a 
.cal eipiality, oi something more nearly 
api'roacbing to it Ilian might at iii’st 
be siijiposed, would pi actically result : 
not irom the compiession, but, on the 
contraiy, from the largest possible cle- 
\clopmeiit, of ilie various natural snpe- 
lioiitics residing in cacli individual. 

Even fiom so bvief an outline, it 
must bo evident tln^ this system does 
no violence to any oi tbe genual law's 
by wdiioh luiinaii action, even in the 
present imperfect state of moral and 
iniellectiial cultivation, is inlhicnced ; 
and that it W’oiild be extruncly rash to 
prononneo it incapable of snecess, or 
unfitted to realize a great part of the 
liopes founded on it byils partisans. 
With regard to this, as to alt other 
varieties of Socinli'.m, the thing to be 


desiied, and to whi.h thry’ have a inst 
claim, IS opporlnmty of tiinl. Tliey 
are all capable of being tiiod oiu a 
moderate scale, and at no rmb, cdllier 
personal or peemnary, to any except 
lliose who try them. It is tor e^pe- 
rieiicc to deteiinine how far or how' 
soon any one or more of the possible 
systems ol comiiumity of property will 
he fitted to substitute it^elt fu* ihi 
“ organization of indiistiy’^ based on 
pi hate owiKTshi}> of land and cajiital. 
in tlic meantime we may, without at- 
tempting to limit tlic iiUiiiiatc capabi- 
lities of human nature, afiirm, that the 
political economist, tor a consiilerablo 
time to come, will be chiclly coiieeined 
with the conditions of existence and 
progress belonging to a society lonnded 
on jirivatc i»roperty and individual 
competitiim , and that ilio object to be 
principally aimed at in the present 
stage of hniiiaii impiov'cment, is not 
the siihv^ersion of the system of indi- 
vidual property, hut the improvememt 
of it, and the full participation of 
ev'ery member of the comnumity in its 
henetits. 


CHAPTER IF. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


§ E It is next to be considered, 
wliat is included in the idea of private 
jiroperty, and by what considerations 
the application of the principle should 
be bouiicled. 

The institution of property, when 
limited to its cf'Sential elements, con- 
sists in the recognition, in each person, 
of a right to the exclusive disposal of 
what he or slic have produced by their 
own exertions, or received either by 
gift or by fair agreement, without force 
or fraud, from tliouo who pioduccd it. 
dlie foundation of tlie whefe is, the 
right of produci'i’s to what ilioy them- 
selves have produced. It may be ob- 
jected, thereiore, to the institution as 
it now exists, that it recognises rights 
of property in individuals over things 


which they harm not produced. Poi 
example (it may be said) the opera- 
tives in a manutactory create, by their 
labour and skill, the whole produce ; 
yet, instead of its belonging to them, 
the law gives them only tiieir sli}ui- 
lated hire, and transfers the piodiue 
to some one wdio has meiel}' supplied 
the funds, without perhaps contiibii- 
ting anything to the work itselF, ev'cn 
ill the form ot‘ superintendence, d'he 
answer to this is, that tlie labour of 
manufacture is only one of the condi- 
tions which mast combine for the pio- 
diiction of tlie commodity Tlie 
labour cannot be carried on wdthout 
materials and machinery, nor wnthout 
a stock of necessaries provided in 
advance, to maintain the laboarers 
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Shenij they AYOnld not need to divide 
the prodiK'O vdth any one; Lni while 
they have them not, an equivalent 
must ho given to lliu'-e who Inive, both 
lor the antecedent labour, and lor the 
uhstiiu'nec' by W’hieh the produce of 
tli.ii l.ilioiiy iiisti'ad of lieing expended 
on liiilulgem es, has hemi le.-eived !or 
this use. h he cajutal may not have 
l)een, and in most eu'-es was mt, crea- 
t(‘d b}' the laboin and abstinenot' of 
the pt'esoni poshcssoi ; but it \Yas 
ereated by the labour and abstinence 
of Rome former peison, W'ho may in- 
deed have been w’roi-'gfuliy dispossi'ssed 
of it, but who, in the present age of 
the world, much mure probably trans- 
1 erred his claims to the present capi- 
t.dist by gilt or voluntary contract . 
and the al slinenco at least must have 
[ oen coutiimcd by each siicccssiv<i 
ownicr, downi to the present If it be 
Slid, as It may wuth tiiitb,tbat those 
who have inheiited the raMiigs of 
others luive an advautagi' wdiicli they 
may have in no way deseivcd, over 
tlie industiioiis whose piedecessors 
ba\e not loft them any I king; 1 not 
only admit, but stu'imously contend, 
that ibis unearned advantage should 
be curtailed^ as much as is eon.siHtent 
with justice to those who thought fit 
to dispose of their savings by giving 
them to their descendants i>ut wdiilo 
it, is true that the labourers are at a 
disadvantage compaicd with those 
whoso predecessors have saved, it is 
also true that the bibmiicrs are far 
belter off Ilian if lbo.se prc-U'CCSsors 
Lad not saved. They share in the ad- 
vantage, ibougli not to an equal extent 
with the inheritors. The terms of co- 
operation hf'bvvcen pic.sent labour and 
the fruits of past labour and saving, 
aie a subject for adjust ment between 
the two pailies. Each is necessary to 
the other. The capitaii.^ts can do 
nothing witlioiit labourcis, nor the 
labrairers without capital. If the 
labourers compete for employment, the 
capitalists on tiicir p'lvt compete for 
labour, to tliefull ('xteiil of the circii- 
latnig* capital of the country. Com- 


}u‘titioii u, otbm i-pobmi ot as it it aerti 
nccc'^saiily a cause lu’ mi' my aial 
dt'gia'latimi to Tic laisoming tlas'i. as 
if Inch wajes W(ie not iui'cIm*!) as 
much a }nodncl of competition as low 
wmges. d'lio leiuuiK'ration of labour 
is as much the K'-'ult ('f the law f>f 
coni}>etition in the tbiilK! Slates, as it 
is ill Iiolaiuh and mueli moic coin- 
pb tely so than in England 

'J’lh' light of })rop('rty inchides, then, 
the freedom ofacquiiing b3M'o]itra('t. 
The riubt ( f each to what be has pio- 
diice 1, mqdies a light to wdiat has bemi 
piO'Uiced by otlieis, if obtained by 
llieii free eons(*nt; since the pro- 
ducers must I'itlier have given it from 
good wdl, i/i* (‘Xchiiiged it for what 
they esteemed an C([ui valent, and to 
rcveiit them fioin doing so wmild 
e to iidiiiigo tin ii right ot pro- 
perty in the product of their owm m- 
clustiy. 

§ 2 Eefmc proceeding to consider 
the things which the piiiiciple of iinli- 
vidnad property doms not mclnde, wm 
nmst speciiy one more thing wdiicb it 
do{'s iiiekidt' and this is, that a title, 
after a certain period, sbuulil be givi'U 
by prescription. According to the fun- 
damental idt'a of pro]>erty, indeed, 
nothing ought to le treated as such, 
wdiicli has been at'qiiircd by force or 
frainl, nr appropiiatt'd in ignorance of 
a prior title vested in some other pm- 
soii , but it is ncec'ssary to the security 
of rightful posse shor.s, that they should 
not be molesti d by charges of vrrong- 
ful acquisilioo, wdien by the lapse of 
time wdlncsses must have pmislied or 
been lost sight of, and the ri'al cha- 
racter of the transaction can no longer 
be cleared np Possession wbicli has 
not been legally questioned within a 
raoderato nundjer of years, ought to 
be, as ly the law's of all nations it is, 
a complete title Even when the acqui- 
sition waswrongfal, the diapoasession, 
after a generation has elapsed, of the 
jirobably lovd fide possessors, by tlio 
revival of a claim -which had been long 
dormant, wmiild generally be a greater 
injustice, and almost always a greater 
private and public mischief, than 
leaving the origg’nal wrong wdtbout 
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jiniicment It may petm hai.!, that 
ri claim, Hl'-inld Im clc- 

{'caloil L)’- marc laiiso of lima, lait 
ihcra is a lime after v*liicli, (cvim look- 
iii'j, afc tlie individmil (‘rme, andyifle-nt 
regard to llio general cImm 1 on lluj 
Feoiiritj of possessors,) llie lialanee of 
hanlsliip turns llie (){li(‘r wa}’ ith 
ilic injuslieos ef meip as Aith llie con- 
vulsions and disasters of nahire, the 
longer they lemaiu ninepaired, tlic 
grmaler become llie ohshnlos to re- 
paiiing' them, aiising Irom llie alter- 
growllis vdiif li would hove lo be lorn 
np or broken tlirougb. In no hnmau 
Iransactions, not even in the simplest 
and clearest, d(/ej it follow tliat a thing 
is tit lo be done now, bei'anso it was 
lit to be done sixl\;; 3 'eais ago It is 
searcely needful lo rcmaik, that these 
lensoiis for not clistiirhing acts of in- 
jnslico of old dal(‘, cannot appl 3 >- to 
unjust s) stems or instil utions , since 
a bad law or usage is not one bad act, 
in the remote past, bnt a perpetual re- 
pelilion ol'bad acts, as long as the law 
or nsage lasts 

Snell, then, being the essinliah of 
pnhale pro]ierl\g it is now to be con- 
Kdeved, lo vhat cxient the forms in 
which the inslilulinn has exisled in 
different states (»f society, or still cx- 
lAa, are necessary eonse(|iieitC(‘s of its 
piincijile, or aic rimommended hy the 
reasons on width it is grounded 

§ 3. Nothing is implied in pro- 
perty but the right of each to his (or 
iier) own faculties, to vhat he can 
produce by tlicm, and to whatever he 
can get for them in a fair market : to- 
cetlu'r with liis right lo give this to 
any other person if ho chooses, and 
tlie right of that other to receive and 
enjoy it 

It follows, therefore, that although 
the right of bequest, or gill after death, 
fonns part of tlie idea of private pro- 
pcily, the right of inheiilanco, as 
distingnislicd from hetpicst, docs not. 
Thai the property of persons who have 
made no disposition of it during their 
lifetime, should pass first to their chil- 
dren, and failing tliem, to the nearest 
relations, may he a proper arrange- 
ment or not hut is no conseaiienoe of 
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llic inincipie of priiate properly, 
Although thcie hriong lo the decismu 
of such <juesti(.ns many f onsiderations 
hesidos those of pdtlical eeoiiomy, 
it is not Hu’eign lo the jilan of Inis 
woik to suggest, j'or the judgment ol 
tluidvcrs, the view of them vhieli mo‘=t 
re* ommends itself to the wiiter’s 
mind. 

No presumption in favour of cxisi ing 
ideas on this suhjeet is to he d(U’i\(si 
jfom their anli(|nity. In early agtM, 
the properly of a deceased prison 
passed to his children and nearest rda- 
tives hv so natural and ob’vious an 
avrangennml, that no other was liliely 
to he even lliought of in competition 
with it In the lirst ])lacc, they were 
usually present ou the spot • they were 
in possession, and if they had no other 
title, had thal, so imjxu’tant in an early 
stale of socieUq oi iiist ocenpanej'. 
Secondly, they weie aheady, in a man- 
ner, joint owncis of his property during 
his life If lib! properly V as in laml, 
it had generally lieen confened b}' the 
State on a lamily latlicr than on an 
induidiml. if it consi'di d of cattle or 
iiiovcnble goods, it had probably been 
acquired, and was eertnmly pioh clod 
and d(‘tcTidf (1 by the iniiied (diuits of 
all member.: (d‘ the family who were of 
an age to voik or li';ht Mxclu.sivo 
individual propcit^q in tlie modem 
seiis-e, .scarcely enlf red into the ideas 
of the time ; a. id when tlm first magis- 
tral e of the association died, he rerill}’- 
left nothing vacant hut his own shai'e 
in the division, which devolved on the 
member of the family who succeeded to 
his authority. To have dispo.sed of the 
projieily otherwise, would have been 
to break up a little commonvcalth, 
iiniied by ideas, interest, and liabhs, 
and lo ca.st them adrift on the wuilu. 
These considerations, though latlier 
felt than reasoned about, hail so great 
an influence on the mimls of mankind, 
as lo create the idea of an inlu'rciit 
right in the children to the posse.^siims 
of their ancestor ; a right which it was 
not competent to himself to defeat. 
Bequest, in a primitne slate of so- 
ciety, vras seldom recognised , a clear 
pioot) were there no other, that pro- 
perty was conceived in a manner lo- 
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l.tliv ilinVronl: fioiv. ilio cur«'i‘]iUion of it 
in the prcociit time ' 

3hi{ tlic ftnidal iamilT, 
ncal {nini of ]'air] iH'lin! li!c, h is lonjx j 
pc'nslied, aul the unit of society is not 
no^v the fiiniily or chin, ronipos'-d of all 
the lepntcd decceiu], lilts ul a (.uininon 
ancestor, hut the iTHlividiial ; or at 
most a pair of individuals, ^^iih Iheii 
nneinaiicipated childien. rioperty is 
nmv inherent in indiiiduals, not in 
families, the cliddreii Mdien giov.n up 
do not J'ollow the oecnpatiuns or for- 
tunes of the parent ; if they partici- 
pate in the pai cut’s peenniary means 
it is at his or her pieasnie, and not hy 
a voice in the oiviier.ship and govcin- 
incnt of the whole, but generally hy 
the exclusive enjoyment of a part- 
and in this country at least (except as 
lar as entails or setilements are an ob- 
stacle) it is in the power of ])aicn1s to 
disinheiifc even tlicir children, and 
h'avc their foitune to strangeis. ]\lore 
distant relatives are in general almost 
as compkdely detached iiom the family 
and its interests as if the}’ veie in no 
way connected with it ''Jhe only 
claim they aic .su[ipo.f'ed tu have on 
their ncher relations, is to a prefermee, 
ccvferis parihvs, in good oiikes, and 
some aid in case of actual necessity 
tro great a change in the constitu- 
tion ot society must make a consider- 
ahle diHerence in thegioiinds on which 
tlie disposal of property Ly inheritance 
should rest. The reasons usually 
assigned by modern writers for giving 
llie property of a person who dies in- 
testate, to the children, or nearest 
1 datives, are lirst, the supposition that 
in so disposing of it, the law is more 
likely than in any other mode to do 
what the proprietor w’ould have done, 
it he had done anything; and second!}’, 
the hardship, to those who lived with 
iluir junrents and partook in their 
npulence, of being cast down irom 
the enjoyments of w’calth into poverty 
and piivation. 

There is some force in both these 
arguments. The laiv ought, no doubt, 

See, for atlnilreJde ilhntrations of this 
ntitl h any Ln'Ured pomts Mr blame’s pro- 
found work on Ancent Law and its relation 
to IModein Ideas, 


to do l*or the thiM n or dependents of 
an inte^tati', wh itevcr it was the duty 
ol the parciu or pi^dcelor to have done, 
so Ibr as this can be knnwm by any 
i.ne bo.'ules liimsfdt biuee, however, 
the. law cannot decide on indnidual 
claims, hut mubt piotei'd by general 
rub‘s, it i.s next to be considered wduit 
tlu'se lilies .should be 

AVc may lirst lemaik, that in regard 
to collateial relaiiviss, it is not, unless 
on gri'iinds peihcual to the partniilai 
individual, the duty ofaiiy one to mabo 
a pecuniary proiisioii lor them. Ko 
one noyvexjiccts it, unless there hapjiens 
to be no dnect licir.s , nor would it bo 
expected even then, if the expectation 
w-ero not created Ly the provisions of 
the layv in ca.so q| intestacy I see, 
theiciore, no reason yvliy collateral 
inlieiit.u'co slimdd exi-^'t at alb i\ir. 
Ikntlmin long ago proposed, and other 
high anthoiities have agreed in the 
opinion, that if there aio no heirs 
either in the desi Milling or in the 
ascending lino, the pioperiy, in case 
of inte.daev, should escheat to the 
State AVith lespcct to llie more 
remole dogiM's ol collahual lehitioii- 
ship, the point i.i not vtry likely 1o be 
disjmtcd Teyv yiiil maintain that 
there is any good reason why the 
accumulations of simie childless mi.«er 
should on his death (as every now’ and 
then happens) go to emieh a distant 
rclatiy’ewho never sayv him, yvho per- 
haps never kneyv himself to be related 
to him until there yvas something to bo 
gained by it, and yvho had no moral 
claim upon him of any kind, more than 
the most entire stranger. Cut llie 
reason of the case applies alike to all 
collaicrals, oven in the neaie.sl degroo, 
Collaterabs have no real claims, but 
.such as may ho ecjiially strong in the 
case of non-i datives ; and in the one 
case as in tlie other, where ymlid claims 
exist, the ]uoper mode of paying regard 
to them is hy bequest. 

The claims of children are of a 
diflerent nature : they are real, and in- 
defeasible Ikit even of these, I venture 
to think that the measure usually taken 
is an erroneous one: what iy\lue to 
children is in some respects under' 
rated, in otlicrs. as it ajipears to me^ 
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OiU"‘of tlie iPO‘t 
c[ ail o1jliaal]i'i'i«5, lliut ol iiat 
clnlilren into iho avoild nulc^'^ llicyoan 
1 e maintained in rfaidint dining rhild- 
jiiind, and Iironglit up with a likelihood 
of hiipporting tliemselvcf? when of full 
vge, i« both diRregardinl in pvacticc 
and made light of in Iheorv in a inanni'r 
disgiacelnl to human intidligonee On 
the other hand, when l]i(‘ paient pos- 
so-^'ses pi Opel ty, tlie claims of llie 
children n]i(ui it seem to me to be the 
suliject of an opposite eirur. What- 
ever foilnno a paient may have in- 
honted, or still moie, may have ac- 
cpiired, I cannot admit that he owes 
to Ins children, ineiely because they 
are his childien, to leave them iieli, 
vithont the iiecesifity of any exeition 
I could not admit it, even if to be so 
left were always, and certainly, for the 
good of the childien thcnisehes Ihit 
this is in the highest degiec micertain. 
It depends on individual cliaiaeter. 
Without supposing extreme cases, it 
maybe alfirmed that in amajoiltyof 
instances the good not only ot society 
Imt of the individim'is would he bedter 
consnltod by bequeathing 1o them a 
mode rate, than a lai ge provision d'his, 
winch is a common-place of moralifls 
aiicicnt'nnd modem, is lelt to ho true 
by meny intelligent parents, and would 
be acted upon mmdi more Ireqnently, 
if tbey did not allow themselves to 
consider less what really is, than what 
will be ihoiight by otliei-s to be, ad- 
vantageous to tlic cliilciren. 

Tlio duties of paicnts to tbeir 
cliildren are those wliicli arc indis- 
solubly attached to the tact of causing 
the existence of a human being. The 
parent ov’es to society to endeavour to 
make tlio child a good and valuable 
mendier of it, and owes to the (iiildreii 
to provide, so far ns depends on him, 
such education, and siicli appliances 
and means, as vvi'i enable them to start 
vdtli a fair chance of achieving by 
their own exertions a snccessiul life. 
To this evTry cldld has a claim , and 
I cannot admit, that as a child he 
has a claim to more. There is a case 
in vvhi( h these obligations present 
Ihemscivcs in tlieir true light, without 
imy extrinsic circnmstanccs to disguise 
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or copfiu-e them • it tint of an illegi- 
limnte child. To such a child it is 
gcnei ally felt that thcro is due horn 
the paient, the amonnt of pvnvisVm 
for Ins welfare wdiich will enable him 
to make his life on the vvdiole a desir- 
able one. 1 hold that to no child, 
meiely as such, anything more is due, 
than what is admit tod to lie due to an 
ilk^gitimate child and that no child 
for whom tliiis mneli has heeii dono, 
has, nnless on the scoic of picvioiislv 
raised expectations, any griovance, if 
the lemainder of the pamil’s fortune 
i.s devoted to public uses, or to the 
benefit of individuals on wliom in the 
parmit's opimon it is better bestowed. 

Ill order to give the children that 
fair chance of a desirable existence, 
to which they are entitled, it is geiie- 
laliy necessaiy that they sliould not 
be hi ought mi from childhood in habits 
of luxury which they will not hav^e the 
means of indidging in after life. This, 
again, is a duty oflen flagr.antly vio- 
lated by possessors of terminable in- 
comes, who have little proiicrty to 
Icav'O AVlicn the children of rich 
parents liave lived, ns it is natural 
they should do, in habits correspond- 
ing to the scale of cvponditnre in 
which the parents indulge, it is gene- 
rally the duty of the parents to make 
a greater jirovision for them, than 
would siiffiec for children otherwise 
hronght np I saj" generally, because 
even liere tlicro is amdlier side to the 
question. It is a proposition quite 
capable of being maintained, that to a 
strong nature wdiich has to make its 
way against narrow circiimsiances, to 
have known early some of tlie feelings 
and expoileiiccs of vvealih, is an ad- 
vantage both in the loiination of cha- 
racter and in the happiness ol life. 
Bat allowing that childien have a just 
ground of comjdaint, wdio have been 
brenght up to lecpiiro luxuries winch 
they are md a'lerw aids likely to obtain, 
and that ihoir claim, therefore, is good 
to a provision bearing some relation to 
the mode of th..i!' hrineing up , this, too, 
is a claim wdiich is particularly liable 
to be stretched further than its reasons 
warrant. The case is exactly that of 
the younger children of iho uobUity 
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fintlUll* t(i t llP rllt'^l, .soil ''i {h* 

nilx ■" Fon ^ Y iio an* ii'^ually iirauciMii'', 
ai'Ci,!a’on‘,*,li( ap in ilie haiua IniLilw ol 
luxury as the liiinr<‘ li« u, niui tlu*} 
lurcivt*, as a }ou!iy,(r lir()l)i'‘r\s ]>()it]uUj 
ytuieiall} what llic itaunii of th(‘ case 
diotaluK* uainely, tuioiigl) to FU}iport, 
ill llie luil'ils oi lilb in which ihc;\ arc 
accusKaiicU, tluausoh cs, Lui iiut a wife 
or cliihlu'iu li ioall\ is uo gnievaiici* 
to any man, that lor thc! means of 
mariying a)i(l oi‘ sujtporiing afamiU, 
he has to (lepciul on his own exertions 
A pro\ision, then, sm h as is ad- 
miitcti in he i'ca‘'’onahlc. in tlie case 
of illcgitiniato childi(‘n, of younger 
children, AvhereTcr in sliort the ,]nsiiee 
oi the case, and the k-uI iniciesis of 
tlu‘ individuals and of .‘■^imty, are tlie 
only things considered, is, 1 comauvo, 
all that parents owe to their children, 
and all, tlicrcfore, which the state 
owes to the children of those who 
<lie intestate The smplus, if any, 

1 hold that ii may rightfully appio 
priate to the general pinjioses ol tin* 
\oinninmty. 1 W'unld nut, how'cvm’, 1 <* 
snpposeil to lecomnicnd ihat paients 
should ne-ver do more iur their children 
than what, merely as children, they 
l.avf a inoval light to in some, cases 
it IS imtievathe, in many lundahle, and 
in all allowable, to do mneh more 
Fit this, how’cver, thc means aie 
afldrdecl by tlie liberty of bequest. It 
is due, not to the children hut to the 
parents, that they should have the 
power of showing marks of atfeclioii, 
of requiting sei vices and sacrifices, 
and ol bestowing ibeirw’C.dtli according 
to their own preleienccs, or their own 
judgment of titness. 

§ 4. 'Whetlier t!ie power of bequest 
fihonld itself be subject to limitation, is 
an ulterior qnesiion of great import- 
ance. IJnliko iiilieritanec ab hilf^tdato, 
bequest is one (4 the attnhutes of pro- 
pel ty: ibo ow'iicr.diip of a thing can- 
not be looked upon as complete witli- 
our the pow'cr of bestowdrig it, at death 
or during Hie, at the owner’s pleasure • 
and all the reasons, wdiich recommend 
that private property should exist, 
recommend jiro ianto this extension of 
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It Ihit }no|H!jv only a nuMiis in 
an cud, lint it-* if tlie end Like ;J1 
otiter pro] i!< j.ii V vedn^, and ovi'n ni a 
gliMtU' (b glee tl'.i.i nmst^ the power 
et‘ befjue.vi m.i^ be se (‘Xeieisod as to 
conllicl with the }>ei imineiit inti I'c.sts 
oi thc human race li dot m>, wduag 
not (‘onlent with iHopieatbiug an es- 
tate to A, tile tc'-taotr ]iresenlh-s that 
on A’s dmitb it shall pass to hiu 
ehh'st son, and to that son’s son, and 
so on for ever No doubt, persons 
liave occasionally exerted tliemsdves 
mou‘ strenuoiisiv to aeqniie afuilnnc 
friuii the hope of fainding a laimly in 
])ci [((Unity; but Lht‘ inn, duels to sot lety 
of sndi jieipet uities outweigh the 
xuilne of this incentive to cxeiiioii, and 
llie incentives in rthe case of tho-so 
who Imve thc 0]>purtnnily of making 
hirgi‘ Ibi tunes are strong enough wuth- 
out it. A similar abuse of the power 
of bequest is committed when a peiTon 
who does the meiitoiioiis act of leaving 
properly for public uses, atleinpts to 
[iresevibc.the details of its appliealion 
in peipetnity, wlnui in 1‘oimding a 
place of education, (Ibr instance) he 
dictates, for eviT, wdiat doctimcs shall 
be taught. It being impossible that 
amy one should know” wLat doctrines 
will he lit to ho taught after he lias 
been dead for centuries, the law' ought 
not to give clTecl to such dlfpositions 
of propiTty, unless r.ubjcet to the per- 
petual revision (after a certain interval 
has elapsed) of a tilting authority. 

These arc olnious limitations. But 
even the simplest exercise of tiio liglit 
of bequest, that of determining the 
person to wdiom property shall pass 
immediately on the death of the tcu^- 
ialor, lias always been reckoned among 
tbe privileges which miglit be limiled 
or vaiicd, according to view's of ex- 
pediency. The limilalions, liitherto, 
have been almost solely in lavour ot 
cbiluren. In Kngland tbe light is 
in principle imlimiled, almost the only 
impediment being that arising liom a 
settlement by a former propiietur, in 
wdnch case the holder for the time 
being cannot indeed bequeath his pos- 
sessions, but only because there is 
nothing to bequeath, lie having nnu'ely 
a hie interest. By the Boiiuin law, 



on wliicii the civil h i-i^l.ition of the 
rontinoiit of priiiripally 

fnnidedj bequest onqiiia]]y was m-l 
pt'i’niiited at all, and c^cn after it was 
iniToducud, a Ift/itund jiorho was cnni- 
pidsonly ic.scived lor ('adi cbild , aiul 
is still tbo law in soinu of the 
Continental nations, tly ibe Frentli 
law since ibo ilcvolntion, tlic paicnt 
can only disposi' by will, of apportion 
ecpia! to the share of one cliild, eacb of 
the clnldreii taking an equal noilion. 
Tills entail, as it may be called, ol the 
bulk of every one’s pro])erty iip(jii the 
children collectively, s( enm to me as 
little defeiiMble in piinc.i])le as an en- 
tail in favour of one cliild, tboiigb it 
docs not shock so cLjiedly the iil<*a of 
justice. 1 cannot admit that parents 
should he compelled to leave to their 
clnldren even that provision which, as 
children, I have contended that they 
have a inoval claim to Children may 
lorleit that claim by general im- 
wnrthiness, or paiticiilar ill-condnet to 
tlie paients. they may have ollitr 
lesources or prospects what has been 
previously done ha* them, in the wav 
of education and advaiicenieiii in lilh, 
ma_\ lull) satisly Ihidr moral claim , or 
othus m.iy iiave (daims Bujievior to 
tliciis. 

'Jdie extreme restriction of the pmver 
of bequest in FreiiLli hiAV was adopted 
as a democratic expedient, to break 
dowm the custom of primogeuitnre, and 
coimtoiact the tendency of inherited 
prcqteriy to collect in largo nia.sscs. i 
agree in thinking these ohjecis emi- 
nently desirable , but the means used 
are not, i think, the most jiidiciniis. 
Were I framing a code of laws accord- 
ing to what seems to me host in itself, 
wdthont regard to (‘xisting opinions and 
scntimeiiis, I should jn’cfer to restrict, 
not what any one might bequeath, but 
wdiat anyone should be permitted to 
acquire, by bequest or inherit aiico. 
Each person shonhl have jiowerto dis- 
pose by w ill of hi.s or her whole pro- 
perty ; but not to lavish it in enriching 
some one individual, beyond a certain 
maximum, which should he lixed suffi- 
ciently high to affovd the means ^of 
comfortable independence. The in- 
eqnalilies of property which arise from 
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anujiia] i*idu;diy, frugality, perse- 
verance, talents, and to a cm lain extent 
cv'cn ( ppoi I Tiuitics, arc insepai able from 
tlie piliu'iple of private property, ant# 
if we accept the principle, w'C must hear 
witli those consequences of it hut 1 
sec nothing objoctioiiahlo in fixing a 
limit to what any one may acquire by 
the mcie tavonr of olheis, without any 
exert isc ci'liis faculties, and in i-eqniring 
that if lie desiies any fm (hur acceysiuii 
of ioitniK', ho slinli woik for it 1 
do not cimetnvc that the degn^e el' 
limitation whieh this would impose 
on the right of hetpiest, would 1)0 
felt as a hui'Lht iwoiiio restraint hv 
any testator who e.stimated a largo 
loitiiiie at its irno value, that of the 
jfieiisures and advantages that can he 
purcliascd with it i on oven the most 
extravagant estimate of which, it must 
h(} apjiareiit to every one, that tlie dif- 
ference to the liappiness of the possessor 
between a model ate Independence and 
five times as mn<‘h, is insignificant 
when w'cighed against the enjoj’inent 
that miglit 1)0 giU'ii, and tlie perma- 
iieiit henelits dilhised, by some other 
di.-po.sal ol the Ihiii tirtiis. Ro lung 
indeed as the opinion practically pre- 
vails, that the ln*st thing which can bo 
done for objects ol al'ieciion is to heap 
on tiiem to satiety those intrinsically 
vvortl)l(‘Sst]iings on which large iortiines 
aie nui.slly ('xpeiidod, there might bo 
lillle use 111 emu ting such a law, even 
if it were jmssihle to get it passed, 
since if Ihme were tlie iucliiiation, 
there would generally be the power of 

* In the case of capital emploj'eci lu tho 
hands ol“ the owner in can'jnig tn 

any of the operations of industry, llievo ai\' 
strong groim<ls for lea.ving to hint tivo povver 
of bcqneallnitg to one pors‘>n the vhole t t 
the funds acltially engaged ni a single cntti - 
prise It lb well that bo should be enabh'd 
to leave the enterprise tiudei the eouti ol ( t‘ 
whichever of liis heirs he reganta as best id- 
ted to conduct it viitiiotid) and efhcK-ntly, 
and the neres-sity (very frequent and inenn- 
venient under the h'rench law) would I c 
obviated, of breaking np a manuiactuni g 
or commercial establishment at the death of 
its chief. In like manner it bhouid bo al- 
lowed to a propi letor who leaves to one of 
Ms successors the moral burthen of keepu g 
up an ancestral mansion and park or plea- 
sure-ground, to bestow along with them a^ 
much other property as required for th: f 
buflieient maintenance. 
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C'nf'rG:ctifally alony ^^itll it 
fnid^’iiig iivaii tlu' Icpacicus adhcn-ii. a 
( I piihiic in Fi nn a tc‘ tlii' Li'V 

{>t‘ eonipnlr'oiy UlM^lon) it wont! in 
Koiiie f.laio.s orhdLitU and go\cuinnnl 
be vory liludy lu do, liov.e\(‘r iniuli tlia 
cinitrary may Itu ilu' iait in Fnnland 
and at tin; prasmit iiinn U’ Fini in- 
i«tiicli{)n ((MiUl 1''‘ madn })rarlioal!y cl- 
inctnal, tlm buu'lit ^^on'd bo prcat. 
AWnillli ^^bicb cnidd no lonp,m‘ bo em- 
ployed in ovoi-i'niiLbiny a lew, wonlel 
(dlber be de\oted lo objects of public 
iisefnlnuhs, or if besluwedon iTldi^iduals, 
A\nnld be distributed among a larger 
nuniber, "Wliile tbose enormous lor- 
t linos ybicb no one iK'ods lor any per- 
sonal purp{/fco blit o-tentatioii or im- 
]U()per power, would become niucli less 
miiiJcruiiR, tbevo would be a gieat mul- 
tiplication of persons in ea^y ( ivciini- 
stanecs, with the advantages of leisure, 
and all tlic loal cnjovnients wbicli 
wealth can gi\ e, (‘xr ept t hose of vanity , 
a tlnss by ■wlioin the services wliicli a 
nation liaung Icistirod clar ses is enti- 
tled to expect fioiii tlicin, cilber by 
their direct exertions or by the tone 
they give lo the feelings and tastes of 
the public, would be rendeied in a much 
luoie beneficial inannc r than at picscnt. 
A large poitlon also of the accumula- 
tions of successful industry would pro- 
bably be devoted to public uses, either 
by direct bequests to the State, or by 
the endowment of institutions; as is 
already clone \Gry hugely in the United 
States, where the ideas and piacticc in 
the matter of inlicritance seem to be 
iniusiiany rational and bunelicial " 

* “ Munificent bequests and donations for 
public purposes, whether charitable or edu- 
cational, U.rin a slrilvinq feature m tlio 
juodern history of the United States, and 
especially of New Eir^land. Not only is it 
common for rich capitalists to leave by wall 
a portion of theu* foituno towards the en- 
dowment of national inshtutionp, but indi- 
\iduals during their lUctmie mahe inagni- 
hcent grants of mone} for the same objects. 
1'iiere is here no compulsory Liw for the 
equal partsiion ct pi operty among children, 
as in Fiance, and on the other hand, no 
custom of eiilail or primogenuiire, as in 
Kngland, so lluit rhe athuontlccl ti»o'n=Glvcs 
at liberty to sbaie thmr wealth betivecn 
their hmdred and the public: it being im- 
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j the inslitut’ m i-f prupciiv losls, are 
jqiplicablc 1.1 all things in v.liiJi aright 
ol f'xclnsitc ovsumsldp is at piesent 
iceigiU'cd, and ii imI, on vinit oilier 
'puiinds ibc rLoogiiiliun is dcfnisible. 

llie essfiiiini principle ni* property 
bring to assuK* to all p('r<ons vluit 
they liavc jiiribu t d b\ tlunr labour and 
accumuhitrd by ibnr absliiunice, this 
principle camiot apjdy to what is not 
the produce of biboui, tlio raw material 
of the earth, if tlm laud derived its 
producti\e power tAmlly fium natmo, 
and not at all from indiutry, or if there 
were any mmtns of dihcriimnating wdiat 
is derited from caeb soince, it not only 
would not be ueccssniy, but iL woidd 
be the lun'glit of injusii- e, to let the gilt 
of nature bo eugiosscd by inditiduals 
The use of tlie laud in agriculture 
must indeed, for the lime being, be of 
iieces^'ity exclusive; the same ]>cr&oi' 
who lias ploughed and sovu must be 
permitted to leap : but the land might 
be occujiied fm* cue sonsou only, as 
among tlu' aiicimit (Jeimans ; or might 
be periodically redivdid as population 
increased ortho Ftate might be the 
nnivcrsal landloid, and tlic cultivatois 
lenantsimderit, eitboron lease or atwnll. 

lint tbongb land is not the produce 
of industry, most of its valuable equali- 
ties are so laiboiir is iioi only requi- 
site for using, but almost equally so for 
lasbioniug the instrument Consider- 
able labour is often required at the com- 
mencement, to clear the land for cui- 
tivatiun. In many cases, e\en wdien 

possible to foimJ a family, and parents hav- 
ing trcquontly the happiness of seeing all 
their children well punidcd for and lude- 
pondent long before their death. I have 
seen a list ot bequests and donations made 
during the last thirty years for the benefit 
of religious, charitable, and literary institu- 
tions in the State of Massachusetts alone, 
and they amounted to no less a sum than six 
niilhons of dollai'b, or more than a million 
sterling.”— I^yeirs Trauels in d'merica,xo\. i. 
p. ‘dh.'i 

In England, whoever leaves anything, be- 
yond ir.fimg legacies, for public or benefi- 
cent objects, when ho has any near relatives 
living, does so at the risk of being declared 
iMgane by a jury after ins death, or at the 
least, of having the property w^isted m a 
Ohancery suit to set asnlo the wfil. 
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cloaiei-l, its ]'rocIuctivcii«'SJi is 
tile cIIclI- oi‘ labour ainl nit. The 
PedfoRl pi’o.Iuced lit lie or no- 

tlmig nil ill ai'titicially tlraiiied, d'lio 
bo^s oT Iiebiiiil, until tliu snmo 
is done to ihein, can produce little 
besides iuel. Guo of the barreimest 
soils in tliG world, coinposed ol liio lua- 
teiial oi'tlio Goodwin ISaiids, the Ihivs 
cli? WhiOrt in Flaudeis, has been so ler- 
tihzcd Iw iiniustry, as to have bocoino 
one Cl' iho most pioductne in Europe. 
CuUiiatioii also lequiics bulidiuqs 
and leiices, which are wholly the pio- 
duce oflaitour. The Iruits of this in- 
dustiy cannot ha reajied in a shoit 
period. d'lio labour and outlay are 
iniiiicdiatc, the hcuoiit is spread over 
luaiiy 3U‘ais, perhap''s over all future 
time. A lioUh'r will not incur lids 
labour and outlay wdicii sti angers and 
not himself will be henefiteil by it If 
he midertaues such impio\cmeiits, lie 
must ha\e a suiliciciit period helbre 
him in wliieli to protit by them; and 
ho is in no w^ay so suie of luuiiig al- 
ways a sullicient period as when ins 
tcumo is pei'petual. ’• 

§ G. These are the leasons whicli 
foim the. justification, in an economical 
point of view, of piopeity m land It 
IS seen that they are only valid, in so 
hxr as the proprietor of land is its im- 
prover. \v'henever, in any coimtiy, 
the proprietor, generally speaking, 

* “ tVhat endowed man with intelligence 
and pel ‘severance in labour, what made him 
direct all Ins ellorts loirardi jui cud u&etul 
to bis race, was the sentiment ol* perpetuity. 
The lands which the streams have deposited 
along their course arc always the most tor- 
tile, but are aUo those which they menace 
with their inundations or corrupt by 
marshes. Under the guarantee of perpe- 
iuity men luriortook long and painiul la- 
bours to give the marshes an outlet, to erect 
embankments against inundations, to dis- 
tribute by irrigation-channels fertilmng 
waters over tlie '*ame fields which the same 
waters had condemned to sterility. Under 
the same guarantee, man, no longer con- 
tenting himself with the annual products of 
the earth, distinguished a'Uuiig the wild ve- 
getation Tiic perennial plants, shrubs, and 
trees which would be useiiil to lam, im- 
proved them by culture, ch-iogcd, it may 
almost be said, their \ ery nature, and multi- 
plied tiieir arnoimt. There are tru.ls wmch 
it required centuries of culinaiaon to bring 
to tli^ir present umaectiuris and olhcis w iucU 
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ceUocs to he llm imju'over, politica! 
economy has iiolhmg to say lu defence 
of lauded pioperlv , as there (‘Stablislied 
111 no sound theory of private pioperiy 
was it ever contemplated that llic pro- 
ptielov of laud should bo ineiely a 
smecurint qiKirleied on it. 

Ill Cfreat Britain, the landed pio- 
pi ietor is not imfrcqiieiitly an im[‘j over. 
But it cannot he said that ho i : gmiie- 
Kil'y so. And in the majority of imscs 
he grants the liberty of cultivation on 
such tm-ius, as to pi event improvemenis 
Jrom being made by any one else In 
the southern parts of the inland, as 
there aie usually no leases, pcriuancui 
impiovemenls can seaicely he made 
except by the laiidluid’s caiutal ; ae- 
loidmgly the South, conijuired with 
the North of England, and wuth tho 
Lowlands of Seutlaiid, is still cxtiemely 
hackwuid 111 agricultuivd improvement. 
The truth is, that any very general 
improvement of land by the 'landlords, 
is baldly compatible with a law or 
custom of primogenilmc. M heu the 
land goes wdiolly to the lieir, it gene- 
rally goes to liim fevered iiom the 
pecimiai}'- resources winch would ena- 
ble him to improve it, the jiorsonal 
property being absnrbvd by the pi u vi- 
sion for younger i hildrcii, and the laud 
itself ulten heaviA buithened fur the 
same piuqtose There is tiicrefuie but 
a small proportion of landlords who 
have tho lueuua or making expensive 

have been introdueeii from the most i emote 
regions. IVIen have opeiiotl the cartii to a 
great depth to renew thu and fertilize 
it by the nuvture of its parts and by contact 
with the air; they have lived on t’le hui- 
sicles the soil which would have slid oil, 
and have covered the uveo ot the countiy 
with a vegetation every wlnue aimiidaut, and 
everywhere usetul to tho human race 
Among their labours there are some of 
which the fruits can only bo leaped at tlie 
end of ten or of twenty ycirs; there are 
others by which their posterity will still 
benefit after several centuries. All have 
concurred m augmenting the productive 
force of nature, m giving to mankind a re- 
venue infiiutoly more abundant, a revenue 
of which a considerable part 15 consumed by 
those vv'ho have no share in the owneiship 
of the land, bub who would not have found 
a maintenance but ior that aimropiiation of 
the soil by winch they seem, at first sight, 13 
have been dismher ted.” — bismundi, iiti’d^es 
t‘i JPulitical JBto)io -j,'. Thud Essay, on Tev- 
rttunal M’^ealtli, 
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unless lln'V dn it N\iUi 
lio'.rMwetl im>noy, mid li\ uddin;.^ to tlu* 
iut'rt,<i:a';os wliicli in nusi cnscs 

tlio land w;iK adeady laiilliencd 
they K'oijvL'd it Put the position of 
ilio ouiK'i' of a deeply mortgaged estate 
is so prccaiious , economy is so nmvo]- 
eome to one whose apparent fortune 
yit'aily exceeds Ins real means, and 
tlio vicissitudes of rent and piiecuhieh 
only trciich npc>n the raar^dn of his in- 
come, are so t'oimidable to one'whoean 
call little more than tlie niari>iii his 
own ; that it is wonder if few land- 
lords find themsohes in a condition to 
inake inimediale saentiecs for the sake 
of future proft. Were they ever so 
much inrlined, those alone can piu- 
dcntly do it, who have sorionsly st udied 
the princijiles of scientific agriciillnrc * 
and great landlords have seldom seii- 
oiidy studied anything. They might 
at least hold out mducciueuts to the 
farmers to do what they will not or 
eanuot do themsehes, hut oven in 
granting lea'^'es, it is in Ihigland a 
giuieral cuiupkdiit that they tie up 
tlieir tenants liy coyenaiits groumk-d 
on the practices of an ohsolcte and ex- 
ploded agiiciilturc . while most of tliem, 
by withholding leases altogether, and 
giving the fauiier no guaiMuieo of pos- 
session heyond a single harvest, h<*(‘p 
ilio land on a footing liltle moie iaveur- 
able to improvemenl than in the time 
of oflr baibaiOLis ancestors, 

iininelata <iuibu . ju^fcra libcras 

Fniges ot Ceiciom Icniut, 

Nec cuUtira placet loiigior anmui. 

Lundod propel (y in England is thus 
vei’v iar from roinplelely fultiliiug the 
conditions wiiieh lender its existence 
ecoiiomicali V justd’abie. Put if insuffi- 
ciently reali/A'd even in Xingland, in 
Ireland those eonclitious are not com- 
plied with at all. With individual 
exceptions (some of them very honour- 
able ones), the owneis of Irisli (‘sttitcs 
do nothing for the land but drain it 
of its produce. What has been epi- 
grammatically said in the discussions 
on “peculiar burthens’^ is literally 
true when applied to them ; that the 
greatest “buithen on iaiuE^ is the 
Jancllords. Returning nothing to the 
fcoil, they consiiuie its wdiolc produce, 


minus llie pot-ili",, shietlv m-cehsary 
to ki'ep tile luliahdauts tiom dying of 
famine : end wlieii tliig' liavc any pur- 
p()M‘ ol improvement, tlic preparatory 
step usually consihts in not lea\ing 
t\e]i this pittance, hut tinning out tlio 
piMode, to lieggary if not to slai vatioiie 
When landed property has placed li- 
seir u]H>n tins ibotihg it ceases to he 
defensible, and the time has come for 
I'hiking some new' arrangement of the 

luattei. 

When the “ sacredness of property” 
is talkt'd of, it should ahvays lie remeni 
bored, that any such sacredness docs 
not belong in the same degree to landed 
■ju’oiieily. No man made the land. 
It is the original iidioritance of the 
w'hole species Its appiopi iation is 
wliolly a question of general e\pe- 
dimicy. Wlien private property in 
land is not ex[tedient, ii is iiiyuht. It 
is no liaulship to any one, to ho ev 
cliided fiom whet otheis ha\o ])ro- 
duced ' they Vvero not bound to-{u’odnre 
it iur his use, and he loses nothing by 
not sinning in what otlieiwisu would 
not havo existed at all. Put ii is 
some haidship to be born into the 
vorld and to find all nature’s gifts 
previously engrossed, ;nnl no jdace left 
for the new-comer ^J'o reconcile peo 
plo to this, ader they liavc onco 
admitted into their minds the iihui that 
any moral lights belong to them as 
human beings, it will alwmys be neces- 
sary to convince them that the exclu- 
sive approjniation is good for mankind 
on the whole, themsehes incliided. 
But this is what no sane hninun being 
could be iicrsiuuled of, if iln^ uhition 
between the landowner and the cul- 
tivator ivcio the same everywlieie as it 
lias been in Ireland. 

Landed property is hdt even by Ihuso 
most leimoioiis of iis rights, to he a 
dilferent thing from otluu' property ; 
and wdicro the hulk of tlio community 
havo been disinhcilted of their share of 
it, and it has become tho exclusive 

■* I must boi; the reader to boar in mind 
that this paragraph was written eighteen 
years ago. So wonderful are tho changes, 
both moral and economical, tabmg place in 
our age, that, without })orp«tiiall:v re- rding 
aworkhhe the present, it is impossible to 
Leap up with thorn 
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t^tiuLiite oi‘ a wiKili minority, lucii li.ivu 
p;eu('r;illy tried to vecoucilo it, at least 
in theory, to their sciiso of justice, by 
endeavouring to attach duties to it, 
and erecting it into a soit of magis- 
ii'acy, cither nioial or legal. But if 
the state is at liberty to treat the 
])osscssors of land as public func- 
tionaiics, it is only_ going one step 
turthei to say, that it is at liberty 10 
discard them. The claim of the land- 
owners to the land is altogether suhor- 
diiiatc to the general policy of the 
stale. The principle of property gives 
thcin no light to the land, but only 
a light to compensation for whatever 
portion of their mtciest in the land it 
may he the policy of the state to 
deprive theau of. T?i that, their claim 
is indefeasible. It is due to land- 
owners, and to owners of any propeity 
whatever, lecogiiiscd as such by the 
state, that tliey should not bo dis- 
possci^scd of it vitliout receiving its 
pecuniary value, (»r an annual income 
equal to wbat they derived from it. 
This is due on the general principles 
on vhicli property rests If the land 
was bought with the produce of the 
labour and ahstinenee of IhcmseUes or 
their aucestois, compisisaljou is duo to 
them on that ground; e\(m if other- 
vise, it is still duo on thei ground of 
prescription. Nor can it ever be neees- 
sary for accomplishing an object by 
wliich the comiimnity altogether will 
gain, that a particular portion of the 
community should bo immolated. 
When iliG property is of a kind to 
which peculiar affections attach them- 
selves, the compensation ought to 
exceed a bare pecuniary equivalent. 
But, subject to this proviso, the state 
is at liberty to deal with landed pro- 
perty as the general interests of the 
community may rccpiire, even to the 
extent, if it so happen, of doing with 
the whole, wdiat is done vith a pait 
whenever a hill is passed lor a railroad 
or a now street. The community has 
too much at stake in the proper cul- 
tivation of the laud, and in the condi- 
tions annexed to the occupancy of it 
t{i lo<i\e these things to tlie discretion 
of a class of p^'rsims called landlords, 
when they have ehovm themselves 
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ludit lor the (rust. The I'-gehituie, 
which if it phuised might convott 
the whole body of landlords into fimd- 
lioldors or pensioners, might, a for turn, 
commute the average receipts of Irish 
landowners into a fixed rent charge, 
and raise the tenants into proprietors ; 
supposing always that the full market 
value of the land was tendered to the 
landlords, in case they preferred that 
to accepting the conditions proposed. 

There will be another place for dis- 
cussing the various modes of landed 
property and tenure, and the advan- 
tages and inconveniences of each ; in 
this chapter our concern is with the 
right itself, the grounds which justify 
it, and (as a corollary from those) the 
conditions by which it should he limited 
To me it seems almost an axiom that 
propeity in land should be intei'pioted 
sli icily, and that tlio balaneo in all 
cases of doubt should incline against 
die pi’opiieior. The levorso is the 
cas(‘ with pi operty in moveables, and 
ill all things the product of labour: 
over these, the owner’s powmi* botli of 
use and of cxelusiun should be abso- 
lute, except where positive evil to 
Olliers would resuUiroin it; hut in the 
ease of land, no exclusive right, slioiild 
ho permitted in any individ’ial, \vhi<h 
cannot be shown to bo prodiu'iivo of 
posilive good. To be allow'ed any e.x- 
clusivo right at all, over a poifion of 
the eounnou inheritance, wdiilo. tin* re 
arc others who have no poiii(n, is 
already a privilege. No quantity of 
moveable goods wdiich a person can 
acquire by bis labour, prevents others 
from acqniiing the like by the f.inio 
means , but from the very nature of 
tlio case, w’hoever owns land, keeps 
others out of the enjoyment of it. 
The privilege, or monopoly, is only 
defensible as a necessary evil ; it be- 
comes an injustice when carried to any 
])oint to wliich the compensating good 
docs not follow it. 

For instance, the exclusive right to 
the land for purposes of c id ti ration 
does net imply an sxclnfive right to it 
for purposes of access, and no such 
light ought to be recognized, except 
to ihe extent necessiry to protect the 
produce against damage, and ihe 
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owucrVi privacy a;j,aiiist iiuasloii. Tl’o 
prctciisiun of iwo Dukes to slmt up 
a part of flio aii<l evclnOe 

Lie lesi oT inaiikinJ IVoin many s [uaic 
miles of moiuitaiii seeuery to pi ‘Nent 
ilisturbaiico to v'iM anitiials, is an 
abuse ; it exceeds tboleii,iLimato lioiiuds 
oT the n;;bt of landed property, dVheu 
laml IS not ini ended to bo cnltivcded, 
no good icabon can in general bo given 
fur ils being private properly at all , 
and if any one is permitted to call it 
bis, be oiigbfc to know that be bolds it 
by sulleraueo of the cunimunity, and 
on an implied condition that bis owncr- 
sbip, since it cannot possibly do tliein 
any good, at least sball not deprive 
them <'f any, \vliicb they could have 
derived from the land it it bad been 
unappiopriated. Even in tbe case of 
cultivated land, a man vbom, tbougb 
only 01 le among im 1 lions, t he law | icrmi i n 
to bold thousands of acres ns lus single 
share, is not outilled to think tliat all 
this is given to liiin to use and abuse, 
and deal villi as if it concerned nobody 
but liiiiiself. 4410 rents orpiolits wliicb 
bo can obtain bum it are at bis solo 
disposal, but with regaul to tlic laud, 
in every tiling wbicb be does with il, 
and in evciytbing wbicb be abstains 
from doing, be is moially bound, and 
should wbenover the case admits be 
legally compelled, to make bis interest 
and pleasure consistent vdth ibe jniblic 
good. The species at large still re- 
tains, of its oiTginal claim to tbe soil 
of tbe planet wbieb it inhabits, as miicb 
as is compatible with tbe puiposes for 
wbicb it has parted with tbe remainder. 

§ 7 Besides property in tbe pro- 
duce of labour, and property in land, 
there are other things which are or 
have been subjects of piOi>crly, in 
wdiich no propiietary rights ought to 
exist at all. ibit as the civilized \voild 
4as in general made np its mind on 
most of these, there is no necessity for 
dwelling on them in this place. At 
the bead of them, is propoerty in bimian 
beings. It is almost superfluous to 
observe, that this institution can have 
no place in any society la eu prcteudiiig 
to be founded on justice, or on ielloAV- 
Lb;p> bLlwcen Linnan creatures. Bui, 


ini([uitoiis as it is, y. t ubun ilu' state 
has cApieshl}' ]<•;, d: '‘'d fl, and Inunau 
beings, for gviieiatioiis, lia\e been 
bought, sold, and inlieiiicd uikI't 
s<inciio'i of law, »tis auolliei’ wrong, in 
abolisliiiig the piupeiiy, nut to mako 
full (‘ompeiisain.n. 4'his wrung ^^a 3 
a\uidi<'d by llio g'aat iinsasuic uf justice 
in Ibi’jll, one of ib;* most lirtnuus acts, 
as A\cll as the must jiraulically Irmufl- 
unit, ever dune < t.liiM'ii\i‘ly by a nation. 
Other examph's of pioperty A\iiicli 
ought nut to been cicatcd, am 

pru])ciLi('S in pubbe (rusts; snub as 
judicial olliccs umlur the old French 
regime, and the beidable jurisdictions 
wliicli, bi coiuitiies not wdioUy einorgcd 
fioin fciidaiity, pa.-is wdth the land. 
Our owui countrf a {fords, as cases in 
point, that of a commission in the 
army, and ttf an advowsoii, or rigid of 
iiomiiudiun lo an eeclcsjastieal bene- 
fice. A projnniy is also somciiincs 
created in a right of I axing ibe public, 
in a monopoly, for instance, or other 
exclusive piivilege. These abuses pre- 
vail most in semibarbaious countries; 
but ar(‘ not w’itliout e.xampde in the 
most civilized. In Evaiice tlieio are 
sevcial iiupoilaiit tradi's and profes- 
sions, including notaries, attornojs, 
biokers, appnaisers, pi inters, and (until 
latel}) bakers and butebers, of wliicii 
the numbers aie limited by law. The 
hrcpct orpii\ilego of one of the pi'r- 
initteil number couseipienily brings a 
high price in tlio market. When this 
is the case, compensation probably 
could nut with justice b^ refused, on 
the abidiliuu of the privilege. Tlievo 
are other cases in wbkli this would be 
moie doubtluL The (piestloii A\uuld 
tin'll upon wliat, in the peculiar cir- 
cnmstaneis, AvassufiieieriL to constiiute 
prescription; and wdietlicr the legal 
recognition wbicb tbe abuse bad ob- 
tained, was suOiciciit to cunslitiite it 
an inslitiitioii, or amounted only lo an 
occasional licence. It would be absurd 
i to cbiiiii compcnsatiuii fur losses caused 
i by cliangos in a tanlf, a thing confes- 
^ sediy variable Ifom year to year ; or lor 
I monopolies like tliuso granted to indivi- 
duals by the Tudors, lavuurs ufa despi^- 
tlc aiitlioriiy, wdiicb the power liiat gave 
was c-onmeii'ni at any lime to itcal. 
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8o miicli on the iiislitntion of pro- 
pprtv, a subject of v.liich, for tbo pur- 
pose's of ]H)ritical economy, it wns 
indispensable to treat, but on wliidi 
\rc could not usefully confine ourselves 
to econoinicai considerations. We 
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have now to inquire on wliat principles 
and with wliat results the distribution 
of the produce of Lind and labour 
effected, under the relations which 
this institution cioates among the 
dilferent members of the community 


CHAPTER HI. 


OF TOE CTA'-TFS AMoNU WHOM 

§ 1. PuivA'rn property being as- 
sumed as a fact, we have next to ( nu- 
merate the dilferent classes of piusnns 
lo whom it gives rise , whose cuncur- 
rence, or at least ^\hose permission, is 
necessary to production, and who are 
theieforo able to stipulate for a share 
of the produce. We lui\e to impure, 
according to wliat laws tlio produce 
distributes itself among these classes, 
by the spontaneous action of the inte- 
rests of those concerned : after which, 
a further question will he, what eflbcts 
aie or might be produced by laws, in- 
.stitutions, and measures of government, 
in superseding or modiljing that spon- 
taneous distiibution. 

The three requisites of production, 
as has been so often repeated, are 
labour, capital, and land: understand- 
ing by capital, the means «and ap- 
pliances which are the accumulated 
results of previous labour, and by land, 
the materials and instruments supplied 
by nature, whether contained in the 
interior of the earth or constituting its 
surface. Siuce each of these elements 
of production may be separately appi'o- 
priated, the industrial cominimity may 
be considered as divided into land- 
owners, capitalists, and productive 
labourers. Each of these classes, as 
such, obtains a share of the produce : 
no other person or class obtains any- 
thing, except by concession from them. 
Tiie remainder of the community is, 
in fact, siip[)orted at their expense, 
giving, if any equivalent, one consist- 
ing of unpioductive services. Tliese 
tL'nie classes, therefore, are considered 
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ill political economy as niukiiig up the 
v.hole coinninnity. 

§ 2 Tnt although these three 
some times e\ist as separate classes, 
dividing the produce among them, they 
do not necessarily or always so exist. 
The tact is so much otherwise, that 
there are only one or two commimilies 
in which the complete separation of 
these classes is the general rule. Eng- 
land and klcotland, with parts of Bel- 
gium and Holland, are almost the oiiH 
countries in the wwld where the land, 
capital, and labour empbiyed in agri- 
cultuie, are generally the property of 
separate owners. The ordinary case 
is, that the same person owns either 
twm of these requisites, or all three. 

The case in wdiich the same person 
owns all three, embraces the two ex. 
tremes of existing society, in respect 
to the independence and dignity of the 
labouring class. First, wdien the 
labourer himself is the proprietor. 
This is the commonest case in the 
Northern States of the American 
(Inioii; one of the commonest in 
Lranco, Switzerland, the three Scan- 
dinai ian kingdoms, and parts of Ger- 
many;^ and a common case in parts 

* “The Norwegian Teturn” C«ay tho 
Coramissiouors of JPoor I^aw Enquiry, t*> 
W'hom information wa«funushLHl fiom nearly 
every country in Europe and America by 
the ambassadors and consuls there) “ states 
that at the last census m \S'i% out of a- popu- 
lation of 1,051,318 persons, there were St), JfU 
freeholders. As by 50,404 freeholders mu^t 
he meant 59,404 heads of families, or about 
300,000 individuals; the freeholders roust 
form more than one-fourth of the whole popu- 
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{)[' jlaly I'mJ in lUl-piim. In all tliose 
comiiue.s tliei’f' arc, no doubt, largo 
lundi'd propurties, and a still greater 
mnnbt;r which, without beimj: large, 
rerpiirc the occasional or constant aid 
of hired labourers. ]\ineh, Inaveyer, 
of tlie, laud is owned in portions loo 
siuiili to leqiiire any oilier lahonr than 
that of ilio peasant and his family, or 
fully to occupy ovcui that. The cajntal 
einplou-d is not always that of the 
peasant ])]‘oprietor, many of these small 
}ao])eilioK being moitgaged to obtain 
the means of euUivating; hut tlic 
(apiilal is invested at the peasant’s 
lick, and though ho pays intere.st for 
it, it ^ives to no one any right of inter- 
ference, except perhaps eventually to 
take possession of the land, if the in- 
leiest ceases to he paid. 

'I’liG other case in wdiich the hind, 
labour, and ca})ita1, ladong to the same 
person, is the case of slave countries, 
in vdiich tlui labomers themselves ai'o 
owned by the landowner. Oiir West 
India colouitss before emancipation, and 
tile sugar colonies of tbo nations bv 
whom a similar act of justice is still 
unperformed, are examxdes of large 
estahlishrncnts for agricultural and 
manufacturing labour (the production 
t'f sugar and rum is a coinhinalion of 
both) ill which the land, the factories 

latton. Ml* Macccregor states that in Don- 
mark (by winch Zealand and the adjoining 
islands are probably meant) out of a popula- 
tion of 925,110, the number of landed pro- 
pi'iotors and farmers is 41o,110, or nearly 
one-half. In Slcswick-IfoDtein, out of a 
popu’aiion of 604,085, it is 195,017, or about 
one-third. Tlio proportion of propiietorb 
and farmers to the whole population is not 
given in Sweden; but the Stockholm ivtiiru 
estimates the average quantity of land an- 
nexed to a labourer’s hahitat'on at from one 
to Uve acres; and though the Gottenbuig 
return gives a lower estmiato, it adds, that 
the peasants possess much of the land. In 
WurLemburg we are told that more than 
two-thirds of the labouring population are 
the proprietors of their own habitations, 
and that almost all own at least a garden of 
from three-quai tei's of an acre to an acre 
and a half.” In some of these statements, 
proprietors and farmers are not discrimi- 
nated ; but “ all the returns concur m stat ing 
the number of day-labourers to be very 
small.”— (Frfifaec tol^orelyn Comjnnrneatwns, 
p, xsx\ ill.) An the geneial status of the U- 
bouririg people, the condition of a work- 
man for hire is almost peculiar to Great 
^ritaiiu 
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(if they uiav be so called), ike ui? 4 « 
chiiuay, and the degiaded iahoiu'crs, 
are eb tlio piojicrly of a ca]utalib*. in 
this case, as aveil as in its extreme 
0 }tj,nvite, the case of tlie peasant pro- 
pnetor, there is no division of the 
produce. 

§ 3. AVlien tlie three requisites are 
not all owned by the same person, it 
often happens that Uvo of them arc? so. 
Soinelimcs the same person owns the 
capital and the laud, hut not the lahoiir. 
The landlord makes his engagement 
directly with the labourer, and snpplu'S 
tlie whole or part of the stock neces- 
sary fur cnUivatipii. This system is 
the usual one in those parts of Conti- 
nental Europe, in which the labourers 
are neither serfs on ibe one hand, nor 
propiietors on tlie other. It was very 
common in France before the llcvoln- 
tion, and is still much practised in 
some parts of that country, when the 
land is not the propeity of the culti- 
vator, It ju-evails generally in tlie 
level distiiots of Italy, except those 
principally pastoral, such as the ]\la- 
renmia ol Tuscany aiid the Campagna 
of llonm. On tins system the division 
of the pioduco is hetu’-een two classes, 
the iandovvuier and the labonrer. 

In other cases again the labourer 
does not own the land, but ovvms tho 
little stock employed on it, the land- 
lord not being in the habit of supplying 
any. This system generally prevviils 
in Ireland. It is nearly uni vernal in 
India, and in most countries of the 
Eiist; whether the government retains, 
as it generally does, the ownership of 
tho soil, nr allows portions to hecomp, 
either absolutely or in a qualilicd sense, 
the propeity of individuals In India, 
howev’er, tilings are so far better than 
in Ireland, that tho owner of kind is 
in the habit of making advances to 
the cultivators, if they cannot cultivate 
without them. For these advances 
the native landed proprietor usually 
demands high interest ; but the prin- 
cipal hindowncr, the gov’eriimeiit, 
makes them gratuitously, recovering 
the advance after the harvest, together 
with the rout. The produce is here 
divided, as before between the same 
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two cInRses, the LuidiiwjuT mul tliu 
labonrer 

These are the principal variations 
in the classification of those among 
vhoin the produce of agricultuial 
labour is distributed. In the case of 
maiinfactuiing iiRhi.stry there never 
are move than two classes, the 
labourers and the capilalisls. The 
original art' sans in all countries \vorc 
eitiicr slaves, or the women of the 
family. In the inamiracturmg; e-ta 
hlislimcnts of the aiun’ents, wlictlicr 
on a large or on a small scale, the 
labourers v.au’O usually tbc proj)eityof 
the capitalist. In general, if <'ny 
manual labour wars tliought compat'ble 
with the dignity oflr freeman, it wuis 
only agilcnliural labour. The convcise 
system, in which llie capital was owned 
by the labourer, was coeval with free 
liibour, and imcler it the fust groat ad- 
vances of manufacturing industry w’crc 
achieved. Tlio aiiisan owned the 
loom or tlie few tools he used, and 
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worked on his own account; or at Lamt 
ended by doing so, though he usually 
-worked for another, first as appi entitle 
and next as journeyman, for a certain 
number of years before he could be 
admitted a master. But the status 
of a permanenr journeyman, all his 
life a hired labourer and nothing more, 
had no place in the crabs and guilds 
of the Middle Ages. In country vil- 
lages, wheie a carpenter or a black- 
smith cannot live and suppoit hired 
hihonrors on the ri’tonis of his business, 
he is even now his own workman; and 
.shopkeepers in similar circumstances 
are their own .sliopincn, or .shopwomcn. 
But wlicrcver the extent of the market 
adnut.s of it, the distinction is now 
fully e.stahliaLcd between the class of 
capitalists, or employers of labour, and 
the chuss of labourers ; the capitalists, 
in general, contributing no other labour 
than that of diieotion and siipcrin- 
tcndcnco. 


CHAPTER IV» 

OP COMPETITION AND CU.S10M. 


§ 1. Under the lulo of individual 
property, the division of the produce 
is the result of two determining agen- 
cies ' Competition, and Custom. It is 
inipoitant to ascertain the amount of 
inlinencc -which belongs to each of these 
causes, and in -what manner tlic opera- 
tion of one is modified by the other. 

Political economists generally, and 
English political economists above 
others, have been accustomed to lay 
almost exclusive stress upon llie finst 
of these agencies; to exaggerate the 
eilcct of competition, and to take into 
little account the other and conflicting 
principle, d'hey are apt to express 
themselves as if they thought that 
competition actually does, in all cases, 
whatever it can be shown to be the 
tendency of competition to do. This 
is partly intelligible, if we consider 
that only through the principle of com- 


petition has political economy any 
pretension to the character of a science. 
So far as rents, piulits, wages, prices, 
are determined by competition, laws 
may be assigned for them. Assume 
competition to he their exclusive regu- 
lator, and principles of broad generality 
and scicutilic precision may be laid 
down, according to wliicb they -will be 
regulated. The political economist 
justly deems this bis proper business ; 
and, as an abstract or hypothetical sci- 
ence, political economy cannot be re- 
quired to do, and indeed cannot do, 
anything more. But it w'oiild be a 
great misconception of iiie actual course 
of human affairs, to suppose that com- 
petition exercises in fact this unlimited 
sw'ay. I am not speaking of monopo- 
lies, either natural or artificial, or of 
any interferences of authonty -'vith th© 
liberty of production or exchange^. 

L 9. 
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Sucli disturbing causns liavo always 
been allowed lor la pnlitieal ccuinuaibis. 
l-Tspeak of cases in wliicli tliere is no- 
thing to restrain competition: no hin- 
drance to it either in the nature of the 
ease or in aiiiticial olistades, yet in 
whiedi the result is not detcimiLed by 
competition, hnt by custom or usage , 
competition either not taking place at 
ail, or producing its cllect in quite a 
different niainuu’ from that which is 
ordinarily assiiaied to be natural to it. 

§ 2. Compelltiim, in fact, has only 
become in any considerable degree tbo 
governing pi me iple of contiacts, at a 
comparatively modern period, 'i'he 
farther we look back into liistory, the 
more we see all transactions and en- 
gagements under the intiucnce of lixed 
customs. The reason is evident. Cus- 
tom is the most powerful piotector of 
the weak against the strong , their sole 
protector where there are no laws or 
govciimient adequate to the purpose. 
(Jiistom is a banier which, e\en in the 
most oppressed condition of mankind, 
tyranny is forced in some degioe to 
respect. To the industrious population 
in a turbulent military community, 
freedom of competition is a vain phrase , 
they are never in a condition to make 
terms for themselves by it : there is 
always a master who throws liis sword 
into the scale, and the terms arc such 
as ho imposes. But though the law 
of the strongest decides, it is not the 
interest nor in general the practice of 
the strongest to stiain that law to the 
utmost, and every relaxation of it has 
a tendency to become a custom, and 
t'vcry custom to become a right. Eights 
thus originating, and not competition 
in any shape, delerminc, in a rude state 
of society, the share of the produce cn- 
|oyed by those who produce it. The 
relations, more especially, l*etwecn the 
landowner and the cultivator, and the 
payments made by the latter to the 
tonner, are, in all states of soeicly but 
the most modern, detennined by the 
usage of the coiintiT. Never until late 
times have the conditions of the occu- 
Ijancy of land been (as a general mle) 
an allair of competition. The occupier 
% the time has very commonly been 


considered to lla^'e a right to tefaXlt 
his holding, wliilo ho fnlfils the ens- 
tomaiy requirements; and has tlius 
become, in a certain sense, a co-pro* 
prictor of the soil. Even where the 
holder has not acquired this fixity of 
tenme, the terms of occupation have 
often been fixcil and imaiiable. 

In India, for example, and other 
Asiatic comniunilu's siimlarly consti- 
tuted, the rvots, or peasant-larmers, 
are not regarded as tenants at wd!, 
nor even as tenants by virtue of alea.-e. 
In must villages there are indeed some 
ryots on this precarious footing, con- 
sisting of those, or the descendants of 
those, who ha\e s tiled in the place at 
a known and cCviuparativcly recent 
period but all who are looked upon 
as descendants or representatives of 
the origiupl iiihahiiaiits, and even 
many meie tenants of ancient date, 
are thought entitled to retain their 
land, as long as they pay the customary 
rents. What these customary rents 
arc, or ought to he, lias indeed, in most 
cases, become a matter of obscurity; 
usurpation, tyranny, and foreign ciui- 
quest having to a great degree obli- 
terated the e\id(;nces of them. Ent 
vhon an old and pin el v IXindoo prin- 
cipality falls under the dominion of the 
Biitish Government, or the manage- 
ment of its ofhceis, and when the 
details of the revenue system come to 
be inquired into, it is usually found 
that though the demands of the great 
landlioldor, the State, have been swelled 
by fiscal rapacity until all limit is 
practically lost sight of, it has yet been 
thought necessary to have a distinct 
name and a separate pretext for each 
increase of exaction ; so that the de- 
mand has somolinies come to consist 
of thirty or forty dilferent items, in ad- 
dition to the nominal icnt. This cir- 
cuitous mode of increasing the pay- 
ments assuredly would not have been 
resorted to, if there had been an ac- 
knowledged right in the iandloi'd to 
increase the rent. Its adoption is a 
proof that there was once an effective 
limitation, a real customary rent; and 
that the understood light of the ryot 
to the land, eo long us he paid rent 
according to custom, was at some timo 
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cr otih'r more ilinu lunniiial.*^ Gllie 
Biitiyli (Tiovcnnuent of India always 
Minpliilcs llio tenure ])y coiiKolidaiing 
the* various assessments into one, llius 
making the rent nominally as well as 
really an aibitiary thing, or at least a 
matter of specific agreement: but it 
scrnpuloiisly respects the light of tlie 
ryot to the* land, though until the re- 
forms of the piesent geneiation (icforms 
.jven now only paitially carried into 
ehect) it seldom loft him much mc\e 
iiian a hare subsistence. 

In modern Europe the cultivators 
have gradually emerged from a st.itc 
of personal slaw'iy. The baibarian 
conquerors of the Western cmpiiu 
found that the easiest mode of ma- 
naging their conquests would be to 
leave the occupation of the land in the 
hands in which they found it, and to 
save themselves a labour so uncongenial 
as the snpeiintendcnco of troops of 
slaves, by allowing the slaves to retain in 
a ceitain degree the control of their own 
actions, under an obligation to furnish 
the lord with provisions and labour. | 
A common expedient was to assign to 
the serf, for his exclusive use, as much 
land as was thought sufficient for his 
support, and to make him work on the 
other lands of his lord whenevev re- 
quired. By degrees these indefinite 
obligations wcie transfoimed into a 
definite one, of supplying a fixed quan- 
tity of provisions or a fixed rpiantity of 
labour : and as the lords, in time, be- 
came inclined to employ their income 
in the purchase of luxuries rather tlnm 
in the inpinteiianco of letainors, the 
payments in kind were commuted for 
pajments in money. Each euiiccr-si-m, 
at first voluntary and revocable at 
pleasui’C, gradually acquired the force 
of custom, and was at last recognised 
and enforced by ilie tiibnnnls. In this 
manner the serfs progressively rose | 
into a free tenantry, who beld tlicir ! 
land in perpetuity on fixed conditions. 
The conditions were sometimes very 
onerous, and the people very miserable. 

* The ancient law boohs of the Hindoos 
mention in some cases one-sixth, in others 
one-fourth of the produce, as a pioper rent; 
but there IS no evidence that the rules laid 
down in those books were, at any period of, 
bi&fory, really acted 
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I But tlicir obligations were dcti-i mined 
by the usage or law of the couiitiy, and 
not by conqictition. 

Where the cultivators bad nevsr 
been, strictly speaking, in pcisnnai 
bondage, or after they had c^a'-cd to 
he so, the exigencies of a poor and litilo 
advanced society gave rise to another 
arrangement, which in some parts of 
Euiope, even highly improved parts, 
has been found sufficiently advan- 
tageous to be continued to the present 
day. I speak of the metayer system. 
Under this, the land is dividcfi, in small 
farms, among single families, the land- 
lord gene. ally supplying the stock 
wlih'li the agricultiual system of tbo 
country is considered to require, and 
receiving, in lieu of lent and profit, a 
fixed proportion of tbo produce. This 
propoition, which is geimrally paid in 
kind', is usually (as is implied in the 
words mcUuieT, meczaiuolo, and me- 
dlctarivs,) one-half. Theie arc places, 
however, such as the rich volcanic stfil 
of tlie piovince of Naples, where the 
landlord takes tw^o-thirds, and yet the 
cultivator by means ot an excellent 
agriculture contrives to live. But 
whether the proportion is two-lhiids or 
one-half, it is a fixed proportion, not 
variable from farm to farm, or from 
tenant to tenant. The custom of the 
country is the universal rule ; nobody 
thinks of raising or lowering rents, or 
of letting land on other than the cus- 
tomary conditions. Competition, as a 
regulator of rent, has no existence. 

§ 3. Pi ices, wdiGiiever there was 
no monopoly, came cailier under tlio 
innuenec of competition, and are mueli 
more univeisally suhjeci to it, than 
rents : but that iiifluenco is by no 
means, even in the present aciivuy ot 
meicaiiiile eompetitiun, so absolute as 
is sometimes a'^sumed. Tliero is no 
proposition wliieli meets ua in the field 
of political economy oftener than tins 
— that there cannot be two prices in 
the same market. Such undoubtedly 
is the natural effect of unimpeded com- 
petition ; yet every one knows that 
there are, almost always, two prices in 
the same market. Not only are there 
in every large town, and in almost 
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(unlt\ ( ]i'-“ap hliops ami di'ai 
hliop‘:, but the .same jliop often wells 
tlie tame article at dillerent pnecs to 
drirerciit customers ; and, as a general 
rule, cacli retailer adapts liis scale of 
prices to ilie class of customers wbom 
lie expects. The wliolesule trade, in 
the great articles of oonnuerce, is really 
iimlm' the dominion of competition. 
There, the buyers as well as S'^llcrs 
are traders or inannrciclurcis, andtlieir 
purchases are not intlucnccd by indo- 
lence or vulgar finery, nor depend on 
the smaller motives of personal con- 
venience, but are business transactions. 
In the -wholesale markets therefore it 
is true as a geiicial proposition, that 
there are not two prices at one time 
tor the same thing : thoie is at each 
time and place a market price, wduch 
can ho quoted in a price-current. Hut 
retail price, the price paid by the actual 
consumer, seems to feel very slowly and 
imperfectly the clfcct of competition , 
and when competition does exist, it 
often, instead of lowering pi ices, ineiely 
divides the gains of the liigli pi ice 
among a greater number ot dealers. 
Hence it is that, of the price paid by 
the consumer, so largo a pnqioiiion is 
absorbed by the gains of retailers , and 
any one who inqniios into the amount 
which reaches the hands of those who 
made the things ho buys, will often be 
astonished at its smallness. When 
indeed the market, being that of a 
great city, holds out a sufficient induce- 
ment to largo capitalists to engage in 
letail opeiations, it is generally found 
a bettor speculation to attract a large 
business by underBelling others, than 
merely to divide the field of employ- 
ment with them. This infiuence of 
(• inpetition is making itself felt more 
and more through the jirincipal 
branches of retail trade in the large 
towns ; and the rapidity and cheapness 
of transport, by making consumers 
Icts dependent on the dealers in their 
immediate neighbourhood, are tending 
to assimilate more and more the whole 
coniiiry to a laige town ; but hitbei-to 
it is only in the gi cat centres of business 
that retail transactions have been 
chiefiy, or even much, determined by 
compe iition. Elsewhere it rather acts^ 


uhen it aels at all, as an occasional 
disturbing iidhieiiee; the habitual re- 
gulator is custom, modiiled from time 
to time by nolions existing in the 
minds of purchasers and selleis, of 
Boni(3 kind of equity or justice. 

Ill many trades the terms on which 
business is done are a matter of posi- 
ti\c arrangement among the trade, 
who use the means they always pos- 
sess of making the situation of any 
member of the body v ho departs from 
its fixed customs, inconvenient or dis- 
agreeable It is well known that the 
bookselling trade was, until lately, one 
of these, and that nniwitlistandiiig the 
active spirit of rivalry in the trade, 
competition did nc,it produce its natural 
effect in breaking down the trade rules. 
All professional remuneration is regu- 
lated by ciislom. Tlie fees of pliysi- 
ciaus, surgeons, and banisters, the 
charges ot attorneys, are nearly inva- 
riable. Not ceitainly for want of 
abundant competition in those pi ofes- 
sions, but because the ciunpclition ope- 
rates by <limini!-hiug luich competiioi’s 
chance ol fees, not by lowering the fees 
themselves. 

Him 0 custmn stands its ground 
against competition to so consideralile 
an extent, even uhore, from the multi- 
tude of competitors and the general 
energy in the pursuit of gain, the spirit 
of competition is strongest, v;e may ho 
sure that this is much more the case 
vheie people aio content with smaller 
gains, and estimate their pecuniary 
interest at a lower rate when balanced 
against their case or their pleasure. 
I believe it will often he found, in Con- 
tinental Europe, that prices and eharg' 'S, 
of some or of all sorts, are much higi'or 
in some places than in others not far 
distant, without its being possible to 
assign any other cause than that it has 
always been so: the customers arc* 
used to if, and a( quiesce in it. An 
cntcrpiisiiig competitor, with sufficient 
capital, might force down tlio charges, 
and make his Ibrtune during tlie ju’o- 
cess ; but there are no enterprising 
competitors ; those who have capital 
prefer to leave it whore it is, or to 
make less profit hv it in a more quiet 
way. 
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These observatiims must he received 
as a general correction, to he applied 
ulieiiever relevant, whether expiossly 
mentioned or not, to the coiinlusious 
L’ontainccl in the subsequent portions 
f)f this Treatise, Onr reasonings must, 
ill general, proci'ed as if tlie known 
and natural edeets of competition were 
actually produced by it, in all cases in 
which it is not K'sliaincd by some 
positive obstacle. Where competition, 
though free to exist, docs not exist, or 
where it exi-^ts, but has its natural 
consequences overruled by any other 
agency, the cenclnsiotis will fail moie 
or less of being applicable. To escape 
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eiTor, we might, in apjdying the com 
elusions of political economy to the 
actual affairs of life, to consider not 
only what will happen supposing the 
maximum of competition, hut l.-uv tar 
t ho result will be affected if coinpeti 
tion falls short of the maximum, 

Th(3 states of economical i elation 
which stand lirst in order, to be dis- 
cussed and appreciated, are Iho-io in 
which competition has no part, the 
arbiter of transactions being cither 
hnite force or established usage. These 
will bo the subject of the next i(;ur 
chap te is. 


CHAPTER W 


OF SL/ 

§ 1 Among the forms wliich so- 
ciety assumes under the inlluence of 
tlie institution of property, there are, 
as I ha\e already remarked, two, 
oilK'iwise of a widely dissimilar cha- 
racter, hut resembling in this, that tlie 
ownership of the land, the labour, and 
the capital, is in Oio same bands. One 
of these cases is that of slavery, the 
other is that of peasant pioprictors. 
In the one, the landowner owns the 
labour, in the other the labourer owns 
the land. Wo begin with the tiist. 

In this system all the produce be- 
longs to the landlord The food and 
other uecessaiies ot his labourers are 
part of his expenses. I he labourers 
possess nothing but wliat he thinks fit 
to give them, and until he thinks fit to 
take it back : and they work as hard 
as he chooses, or is able, to compel 
tliem. Their wietcbedncBS is mily 
limited by his humanity, or his pecu- 
niary interest. With the first conside- 
ration, we have on the present occa- 
sion nothing to do. AVhat the second 
in so detestable a constitution of so- 
ciety may dictate, depends on the 
faciiities for importing Iresh slaves. 
If full-grown able-bodied slaves can be 
pi'ocured in sufficient numbers, and 
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imported at a mmloi’ato expense, self- 
interest will recommend working the 
slaves to death, and replacing them 
hy imporiation, in preference to the 
slow and expensive process of breeding 
them. Nor are the slave-owucis gene- 
rally backward in learning this lesson. 
It is noiorioiis that such was the prac- 
tice in our slave colonies, while the 
slave trade was legal; and it is said 
to be so still in Cuba. 

When, as among the ancients, the 
slave-market could only he supplied 
bv captives cither taken in wai-, or 
kidnapped from thinly scattered tribes 
on the remote confines of the known 
world, it was general};/ more prolitable 
to keep up the number by breedings 
which necessitates a far bettor treat- 
ment of them ; and for this reason, 
joined with several others, the condi- 
tion of slaves, notwithstanding occa- 
sional enormities, wavS probably much 
less bad in the ancient world than in 
the colonies of modern nations. The 
Helots are usually cited as the type of 
the most hideous form of persona] 
slavery, but with liow little truth, ap. 
pears from tlie fact tliat they were re- 
gularly armed (though not with the 
panoply of the hoplite) and formed an 
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iiitegirti part of the iihlitaiy strength j 
of the t^tatc. They weio douhtless an ; 
interior and degraded cabtc, hut their 
Binvery yeems to have heen one of the 
least onerous vaiietics of scrfdiom. 
Slavery appears in far mere frightful 
colours among the Koinans, during the 
peiiod in winch the Boman aristociacy 
was gorging itself with the plunder of 
a newly conquered woi Id. The lioinans 
were a cruel pcojde, and the worthless 
nohlcs sported with the lives of their 
myriads of slaves with the sanicuuk- 
less ])roi1igaIity with which they s(|uan- 
dered any otlun' part of llu‘ir ill-ac- 
quired possessions Yet, shuery is 
divested of one of its worst features 
when it is coinpalihlc with hope ; cn- 
fraiichisenicnt was easy and common * 
enfranchised slaves ohtained at once 
the full rights of citr/fms, and instances 
were frequent of their acquiring not 
only riches, but latterly even lionoiirs. 
By the pi ogress of milder legislation 
under the lihnperois, much of the pro- 
tection of law was throrvn round the 
slave, he became capable of possessing 
properly, and the evil altogether as- 
sumed a considerably gentler aspect. 
Until, however, slavery assumes the 
mitigated ibrm of villenagc, in which 
not only the slaves have property and 
legal rights, but their obligations are 
more or less limited by usage, and 
they partly labour for their oun bene- 
fit ; their condition is seldom such as 
to produce a rapid giwth either of 
population or of pioiliiclion. 

§ 2. So long as slave countries arc 
tmderpcoplcd in piopurtion to their 
culiivablo land, the labour of the 
.slaves, under any tolerable nianage- 
mont, produces much more than is 
sufficient for their support ; especially 
as the great amount of superintendence 
which their labour requires, preventing 
the dispersion of the population, en- 
sures some of the advantages of com- 
bined labour, liciice, in a good soil 
and climate, and with reasonable care 
of his own interests, the owner of many 
slaves has the means of being rich. 
The influence, however, of such a state 
of society on production, is perfectly 
wen understood. It is ® truism to 


asserf, that lahtutr extorted by fear 
jnii.ishment is inefficient and nnpro- 
dnetive. It is true that in some c>r- 
ciunbiances, humnn beings can be 
driven by the lash to at tempt, and 
even to af-coraplihii, things wddeh they 
would not have niKlcrtakcn for any 
payment wdiich it could liavc been 
woith while to an emphner to offer 
them. And it is likely that produch vo 
opciafimis which rcquiic mnch com- 
bination of labour, the piodi’ction of 
sugar for example, wonfl not have 
taken place so soon in tlic Anioiican 
colonies, if slavery had not existed tc 
keep masses of labour togetiier. Thci\ 
aie also savage tubes so aveiso horn 
regular industry, that indiistiial life is 
scarcely able to imroduce itself among 
them until they arc either conquer cil 
and made slaves of, or become con- 
quciors and make others so. Bui 
after allowing the full value of these 
considerations, it remains certain that 
slavery is incompatible with any hieji 
state of the arts of life, and any gi'cat 
efficiency of labour. Bor all products 
which require much skill, slave coun- 
tries are usually dependent on fo- 
rcigneis. Hopeless slavery effectu- 
ally brutifies the intellect ; and intel- 
ligence in the slaves, though often 
encouraged in the ancient woild and 
in the East, is in a more advanced 
state of society a source of so much 
danger and an object of so inucii dread 
to the masteus, that in some of the 
States of America it is a highly penal 
offence to teach a slave to lead. All 
processes curried on by slave labour 
are conducted in tlie rudest and most 
unimproved manner. And e\cn the 
animal strength of the slave is, on an 
aveiage, not half exerted. The unpro- 
ductiveness and wav^rtefuliicss of the in- 
dustrial system in the Slave States is 
instructively displayed in tlie valuable 
writings of i^Ir. Olnisicd. Thoinildo«-t 
form of slavery is certainly the condi- 
tion of the serf, who is attached to the 
soil, supports himself from his allot- 
ment, and ivorks a certain number of 
days in the week for his lord. Yet 
tlioro is hut one opinion on the ex- 
treme inefficiency of serf labour. The 
following passage is from Brofosso? 
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tioneSj* wIioKA Es.^'ay oii tlio Dishibii- 
tion OiAVciilUi \oi rnther on l-niill, is 
a copious lopcitoiy of valtuiLlo facts 
CD tbo lauded tenures of diilercnt 
count! ies. 

“ The Russians, or rallicr those 
German wiHcrs \Nho have obsciaod 
the manners and habits of Russia, state 
enine sti ong facts on this point. TVo 
Middlesex mowers, they say, will mow 
in a day as much piass as six Russian 
s'crfs, and in spite of the ch-aiuo'S ofpro- 
visions ill KmRandand Ih^ir ciieapness 
in Russ]!!, llic mowiny a quaiirily of 
liay wbiGi wauiid C(‘st an English 
farmer half a copceh, viil cost a Rus- 
simi projnictor tliree or lour cop(-i.hR f 
The I'i usalan couh.'*.‘llor of Htate, .1 acob, 
is considered to have pioved, that in 
Russia, vbero cverylbi!!y is cheap, tbo 
labour of a seif is <lonbly as expensive 
as that of a bd our^r in England, hi 
Scbmal?: gives a startling account of 
the unprodiictiviuiess of serf labour in 
Prussia, trom bis own knowledge and 
observation j In Anstiia, it is dis- 
tinctly stated, that llie labour of a serf 
is e{]ual to (-uly one-tliird ot that of a 
free hired hibouier Pliis calculation, 
made in an able work on agriculture 
(with some extracts from wbicli I have 
been favonred), is applied to tbo prac- 
tical purpose of deciding on the 
number ot labourers ncce. sary to cul- 
tivate an estate of a given niagnitude. 
8o palpable, indeed, are tbo ill effects 
of labour icnis on the industry of tlic 
agiieullur.ii po[)nlatiuu, that in Austria 
itself, wlierij pntpo&als of changes of 
any kind do imt readily make tlieir 
vay, sclicmes and }«lanB for the com- 
iniit ili'-n (‘f labour rents are as pfynilar 
as in tbo meie stirring Uerni.ar jiro- 
vmces otTlie N’ortli 

"What is wanting in tbo quality of 
the labour itself, is rot inacle up by 
any excellence in tbo diiectioii and 

* J^ssot/ on ilie jDidnhid'ton oj IVcaldi aiixl 
on ike ksoorces of Taxation. Iho liov. 
It icbai cl Jene.s. Page 50. 

t “ Setnnalz, 2ilcono7nie Tolxtiqiie, French 
translation, voL i. p. CG.” 

? Vol. 11 p. 107. 

^ The Hun< 4 arian revolutionary govern- 
ment during Us brief existence, besto.'.edon 
that country one of the greatest benefits it 
could receive, and one which the tyranny 
tfnt fucc'oeded h^is not dared to take away: 
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super iul< ii'hnirc As the same writer* 
rcinaiks, the Lind'-'d piopiictors “are 
ncccssaiily, m tlicir cbaiactor of ful- 
tivators of their own uoinains, dhe 
only giiiiles and dimetors of tbo in- 
dustry of tlic agricultural population,” 
since tlic'-e cm be no intermediate 
class of c.apitalist firmers where tlio 
labouicrs aie the propcily of the lord. 
Great landowners are cvcryvliei’c an 
idle class, or it’thoy labour at all, addict: 
tbeinsclves only to the more exciting 
kinds of exertion, that lion's share 
nbieb siqvriors alwitys reserve for 
themselves “ It v. ouid',’’ as hlr. Jones 
obhcrves, “bo bnpcle.ea and ii rational 
to expect, tliat a race of noble pro- 
prietors, fenced round with privilogcs 
and dignity, and attiacted t(> military 
and politi'-al pnrsuits by the adum 
tngcfe Jind habits of then* station, should 
evor ]iccomf‘ e.tlenlue cultivators as a 
body ” Jfveii in ihigland, if the cul- 
tivation ol' every estate depended upon 
its proprietor, any one can judge what 
wmuld be the result. Thcio would be 
a few’’ cases of great science and energy, 
and numerous individual instances of 
moderate success, but the general state 
of agricuitiuo -would be contemptible. 

§ .3. hVlietber the propnotors them- 
selves wmuld lose by the emancipation 
of their sbives, is a dilferent question 
from the compatativo effectiveness of 
free and slave labour to tlie coram unity. 
There has been much diKcussion of 
this question as an abstract thesis ; as 
if it could possibly ndiuit of any uni- 
versal solution. Wbetber bhuery or 
free labour is nmst piufltaldo to the 
employer, depends ou the wages of Ibn 
free labourer. These, aiain, dcpeml 
on the iiiimboiG of tbo labimiiiig p ‘}‘u- 
lation, coniiKircd vitli the capital and 
the land. Hired labour is generally 
so inucli iiK're efficient than shaie 
labour, that tbo employer can pay a 
considerably greater value in wages, 
than the maintenance of his slaves 
cost him bolore, and yet be a gainer 

it freed the peasantry from v/bat remained 
of the bondage of serfdom, the labour rents ; 
decreeing compensation to the landlords at 
the e.xpense of the state, and not at that qf 
the liberated peasants. 

* Jones, pp. 53, 5h 
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tty tno, chany;e: Itul he cannot do iliis 
without limit. The decline of sei (Uoin 
in Euiope, and its extinction in the 
W^a^torn iititiftiis, were donlttloss lias- 
trned by the chan^^os which tlio gron tli 
of po])u!alioii must have made in the 
pecuniary iniercstR of the master. As 
populaticni piesscd hauler upon the 
land, \vithont any improvement in 
npricullure, the maintenance of the 
^erfs ncccssaiily hccanio more costly, 
nid tlicir labour less valuable. ^Vitll 
Mio rate of wages such as it is in ii'c- 
land, or in England (where, in propor- 
tion to its cfiieicmiy, labour is quite as 
cheap as in ludand), no one can for a 
moment imagine that sla\ery could 
be profitable. Xf the Irish peasantry 
were slaA’cs, their masters would be as 
wdling, as their landlords now arc, to 
pay large sums mcrclj’’ to get lid of 
them In the rich and uiiderpcopled 
Rfvil of the AYcst India islands, there is 
just as little doubt that the balance of 
profits between free and slave labour 
was greatly on the side of slavoiy, and 
I hat the compensation gi anted to the 
bhueonners fur its ahuhtion was not 
more, perhaps even less, than an equi- 
valent for their loss. 

More needs not be said here on a 
cause so completely judged and decided 
as that of slavery. Its demerits are 
no longer a qiiostion requiring argu- 
ment ; ' though the temper of nniid 
manife.sted by the larger part of the 
influential classes in Great Britain 
respecting the struggle now taking 
place in America, shows how grievously 
the feelings of the present generation 
of Englishmen, on this subject, liave 
lallen behind the positive acts of the 
generation whicdi preceded them. Gifliat 
I'le sons of the deliverers of the "West 


Indian Negiocs should see vith com- 
pla<‘cncy, and encourage by ibeir sym- 
pathies, the foundation of a great and 
powerful military commtuiwoahli, 
pledged by its piiueiples and driven 
by its strongest inieresis to be tlio 
armed propagator of slavery tinougli 
every region of the earth into whichits 
power can penetrate, dist*, loses a men- 
ial state in the leading portion of our 
higher and middle classes, which it is 
melancholy to see, and will be a lasting 
blot in English history. Eoriunalely 
they have stopped short of actually 
aiding, otherwise than by wouls, the 
ncfaiious enterprise to wdiich they have 
not been ashamed of wishing success; 
and it is now probaiilo that at the ex- 
pense of tlie 1 est T)lof/d of the Free 
States, hut to tivir immeasurable ele- 
vation in menial and moral worth, the 
curse of slavery will ho cast out from 
the groat American repihlic, to find its 
last temporary refuge in Brazil and 
Eiiba. No European country, except 
Spain alone, any longer participates in 
the enormity. Even soifage has now 
ceased to have a legal oxistmice in 
Europe: Ileninark has the honour of 
being the first Continental nation wliich 
imitated England in liberating its co- 
lonial slaves ; and the abolition of 
slavery was one of tbo earliest acts of 
the heroic and calumniated Provisional 
Government of b'rance. The Dutch 
Government was not long behind, and 
its colonies and dependencies are now, 
I believe, without exception, free from 
actual slavery: tliough foiccd labour 
for the public aiitborities is still a re- 
cognised institution in Java, soon, wa 
may hope, to be exchanged for complete 
personal freedom. 
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CHAPTEIl VL 

OF FEASANT PIIOPIUETORS. 


§ K In the ivgi)jiC of peasant pro- 
[K'rfieR, as in that of sluAuiy, the w’holc 
prodneo bedongs to a single owner, and 
the distinction of rent, profits, and 
wages, does not exist. In all other 
respects, the two states of society are 
the extreme oiipositcs of each other. 
The one is the state of greatest OiDpres- 
sion and degradation to the lahonring 
class. The other is that in wliicli they 
are the most unconti oiled arbiters of 
their own lot. 

Tho advantage, however, of small 
properties in land, is one ol the most ' 
disputed questions in the range of poli- 
tical economy. On tlio Continent, 
though theie are some dissentients 
from tho prevailing opinion, the benefit 
of having a numeioiis propiiotary po- 
pulation exists in the minds of most 
people in the form of an axiom. Put 
English authorities are either unaware 
of the judgment of (Jontineiilal agricul- 
turists, or are content to put it aside, 
on tho plea of their haviiig no experi- 
ence of large properties in favourable 
circumstances ; the advantage ol large 
propel ties being only felt where there 
ai c also large farms ; and as this, in 
arable districts, implies a greater accu- 
mulation of capital than usually exists 
on the Continent, the groat Continental 
estates, except in the case of grazing 
farms, are mostly let out for cultivation 
in small portions. There is some truth 
in this ; but the argument admits of 
being retorted ; for if the Continent 
knoAvs little, by experience, of cultiva- 
tion on a large scale and by large capi- 
tal, tlie generality of English writers 
ai'c no belter acquainted practically 
with peasant propiietors, and have al- 
most always the most erroneous ideas 
of their social condition and mode of 
life. Yet tho old traditions even of 
England arc on the same side with the 
general opinion of the Continent. The 
“ yeomaniy” who were vaunted as the j 
glory of England wdiile they existed, I 


and have 1 1 'cn .so much mourned ove? 
since tiny di.sappcared, wore either 
small proprietors or small farmers, and 
if they were mostly the last, the clia- 
racter they boro for sturdy indepen- 
dence is the more noticeable. Theio 
is a part of England, unfortunately a 
very small part, where peasant proprie- 
tors are still common ; for sucli are the 
‘‘ statesmen” of ( Irmhcrland and West- 
moreland, though they pay, 1 believe, 
generally if not universally, certain 
customary dues, which, being fixed, no 
more affect their character of proprie- 
tors than Uic land-tax doe.s. There ie 
hut one voice, among those acquainted 
with the country, on the admirable ef- 
fects of tin's tenure of land in those 
counties. INTo other agricultural popu- 
lation ill England could have furnished 
tho originals of Wordsworth’s pea- 
santry.* 

* Tn Mr. VAgn dswordi’s little (losciipti^e 
work on the scenery or the Lakes, he speaks 
ol' the npjjer part ot the (idles as haviiiij been 
for centuries “a perfect republic oi sliep- 
herds and agriculturists, proprietors, for tho 
most part, of the lauds which they occupied 
and cultivated. The plough of each man 
was confined to Itie maintenance of Ins owr, 
family, or to the occasional accommodation 
of his neighbour. Two or three cows fur- 
nished each family with milk and cheese. 
The chapel was the only edifice that pre- 
sided over these dwellings, the supreme head 
of this pure commonwealth ; the members 
of which e.xistcd m tlie midst of a powerful 
cinpiie, like an ideal '^t'cioty, or an organized 
community, i\liose cunstiuition had been 
imposed aud regulated by tho mountains 
which protected it. Neither high-born 
nobleman, kmght, nor esiiuire was here; 
but nvmy of these humble sons of tho bills 
had a (•onsci<nisne''S that tlio land which 
limy walked over and ULlpd had for more 
tlian fne hundred yeans Itoen pos-.cs'-'ed bv 
men of their name and blood, . . . Corn 
was grown iiq these vales suflicicnt upon 
each estate to furnish bread for each familv, 
no more. The storms and moisture of tlie 
climate induced them to sprinkle their up- 
land propel ty witli outhouses ot native stone, 
as places of shelter for their sheep, where, 
in tempestuous weather, food av as distributed 
to them. Every family spun from its own 
fiock the wool with which it was clothed ; a 
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Tne gereral however, of 

Eiiglivli cultivation, alTordiiig ro ex})e- 
rience to render the nature and opera- 
tion of pcarant pi o]KU ties familiar, and 
Englishmen lieing in general profoundly 
ignorant of the agiicultural economy of 
other countiies, the vc’-y idea of pea- 
sant propiietois is stiange to the Ihig- 
lish mind, and does not easily fimd 
access to it Even the forms of lan- 
guage stand in the %vay: the familiar 
designation for owiieis of land being 
landiuids,” a trnn to which “tenants” 
is always inidm stood as a cerrelutive. 
5Vhfn, at the lime of the famine, the 
suggestion of ptamant piopoities as a 
means of Irish improvement found its 
way into pailiamontary and newspaper 
discussions, theie weie writers ot pre- 
tension to whom tlie Avord “pioprietor” 
Avas so far fi'om conveying any disdinct 
idea, that tliey inisiook the small hold- 
ings of liish cottier tenants for peasant 
piopcrtios. The subject being so httle 
imcleratood, I think it important, hclore 
entering into the thcoiy of it, to do 
something toAvaids shoAvIiig how the 
case stands as to matter of fact; by 
exhibiting, at greater length than 
would otheiwise be admissible, some of 
the testimony aa’IiicIi exists respecting 
the stale of cultivation, and the com- 
fort and happiness of the cultivators, in 
those countries and parts of countries, 
in Avhich the greater part of the land 
has neither landlord nor faimcr, other 
than the lahouier who tills the soil. 

§ 2. I lay no stress on the condi- 
tion of hlortii America, A\heic, as is 
\Acll kROAAm, the land, AAheieACr free 
from the cm sc of slaA’<u’y, is almost 
tuiKersally OAvned ly the same poison 
VA'ho holds the plough A conuhry 
combining the natural feilihty ol 
America with the knowledge and arts 

weftA'er was lierc and there found among 
them, and the rest ot their wants was sup- 
plied by the produce of the yarn, which they 
larded and spun in their own houses, and 
•arriedto maiket either under their ai*ms, 
©r more frequentiy on packhorses, a small 
train taking their way Aveekly doAvn the 
valley, or over the mountains, to the most 
commodious town/’ — A Desenpiion of ilie 
Scenery of ihe Lakps %n the ^oHh of^n^lajidf 
grd edit. pn. SO to 53 and C3 to C>\ 


ot iiHidrrn Euu"p\ is so p^^ uhnvly 
ciiciinntaiieed, that searci'ly an\ thing, 
except iiiseeiirity of piojiiity or a'tv- 
riinnienl goA’-eriirieut, could matcuially 
impair tlm piospeiiiy of the iudustiioiis 
classes. 1 might, with iSi.smondi, in- 
sist more strongly on tiio case of an- 
cient Ital}', especially’- Latium, that 
Camppgna AA'hich tlien swiirmed with 
inhahitaiits in the vmy regions Avhicli 
under a contraiy regime haA'e become 
uninhabitable tiom ma’ana. But I 
prefer taking the evidence of the same 
AAuitcr on things known to him by per- 
sonal obscrAatioH. 

“It is especially Switzerland,” says 
BI. clc Sismoiidi, “Avliich should he lia- 
ACrscd and studied to judge of tho 
hippiiiess of peasant pro[aiotors. It 
is from Switzmdand A\e learn that 
agiicultnro practised by the A(uy p“i- 
socs aaIio ciijoy its fruits, sodliccb to 
procure great comfort lor a very mi- 
ni eious population; a gieai indepeu- 
dcnce ol character, aii&iiig from inde- 
pendence of position ; a great coin- 
incrce of consumption, the lesult of tho 
easy circumstances of all the inhabi- 
tants, even in a country avIioso climate is 
rude, wdiose soil is but moderately fer- 
tile, and where late frr.sts and incon- 
stancy of seasons often blight the hopes 
of the cultivator. It is impossible to 
see Avitlioiit admiration those timber 
houses of the poorest peasant, so vast, 
so well closed in, so coA’ered with 
carvings. In tlie inteiior, spacious 
corridors separate the diUbrent cham- 
bers of the numerous lamily ; each 
chamher has but one bed, AA’hich is 
abiiiidaiitly fmnialied Avith curtains, 
bed< lollies, and the AAhitesi linen; 
carefully kept fuinilure smToiiuds it; 
the Avaulrobcs arc uUed with liucii , the 
dairy is Auasl, aacII aned, and of exqui- 
site cleanness; nnder the same roof 
is a great ptovision of com, salt meat, 
cheese and wood, in the ccAA’-houses 
are the lincht and most carcriilly tended 
cattle m Europe ; the garden is planted 
with bowers, both men and AA’omch 
are cleanly and warmly clad, the av(j- 
men preseiwe Avith pride their ancient 
costume ; all cany in their faces the 
impress of health and strength. Let 
other nations bo,i,st of tlieir opiilenc.g. 
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Switzerland may always pcint with 
pride to her peasants ” ‘ 

Tlie samo eminent wjitcr tlins ex- 
presses his opinions on peasant pio- 
priciorship in general. 

“ Wbere^cr we find peasant propric- 
ters, w'O also find the coinfoit, S'-eiiii(y, 
eontidence in lliu future, and iud<‘{)en- 
dence, which a'^sarc at once happiiK'Ss 
and virtue. The peasant wlm with 
his children d('es all the wmrlc of his 
little inheritance, w'lio pass no rent to 
any one above liiin, nor wages to any 
(jne below, who legnlates In's prodm- 
lion by his eonsuuiplion, who cals his 
own corn, drinks his owni vcine, is 
clothed ill his own hemp and wool, 

< ;ues little for Ihr^ prices of llie mar- 
ket , for he has little to sell and little 
to buy, and is ne'’er mined by revul- 
f ions of trade. Instead of fimiinglor 
the fulinc, lie sees it in the colours of 
hope 5 for he employs every moment 
not requited liy the labours of tlie year, 
on something' profitable to bis ehil- 
dien and to iutnre generations. A 
lew minutes’ -work suffices him to 
pLint the sc('d which in a hundred 
}eair vill he a large tree, to dig the 
channel which will conduct to him a 
spiiiig of fresh water to improve by 
cares often repeated, but stolon from 
odd limes, all the species of animals 
ami vegetables which siuToiindhiin. Ilis 
little patrimony is a tiuo savings bank, 
always ready to receive all bis lit lie 
gains and utilize all his moments of 
leisure. The ever-acting power of na- 
fiire ictnrnsthem a hunch cd-fi>ld. The 
peasant has a lively sense of the hap- 
piness attached to the condition of a 
proprietor. Accordingly ho is always 
eager to buy land at any price. J te 
pa^s more for it than its value, moie 
])(‘rha]}s than it will bring him in ; but 
is he not right in estiinating highly 
llie advantage of having always an 
advantageous investment for lus lahour, 
witboni 'underbidding in the wages- 
market — of being always able to lind 
bread, w'itbout the necessity of buying 
it at a scarcity ])rice ? 

“ Th(;i, peasant proprietor is of all 
(uilinator.s.the one who gets most from 
the soil, for he is the one who thinks 
* iSfdJieif i’l Economy. Es'^ay lU, 
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mo,st of the future, and who has been 
most instructed b} expeiiencc. He is 
also the one who employs the hiiBian 
powers to most ad\antage, because 
dividing his occupations among all the 
members of liis fainihq he reserves 
romc for every clay ol tlie year, so that 
nobody is ever out of work. Of all 
cultivators ho is the happiest, and at 
(lie same time the land nowhei'e occu- 
pies, and feeds am[)ly witliout becom- 
ing cxliaiisLcd, so iiiany iubabilants as 
w'hcre they aie proprietors. Einally, 
of ah cultivatois the peasant proprictoi 
is the one who gives most cncourag(‘- 
mont to commerce and manufaclmt's, 
because bo is the richest ’’-f-' 

This picture of iiu wearied assiduity, 
and what may be called affectionate 
interest in the land, is boino out in 
regard to the more intelligent Cantons 
of Switzerland by English observers. 
'•In walking any where in the neigh- 
boiirliood of Zuricb,” says Mr. Inglis, 
“ in looking to the light or to the left, 
one is struck witli Ibc extraordinary 
industry of the inbabitai ts ; and if wo 
learn that a proprietor hero has a re-^ 
till a of ten per cent, we aro inclined 
to say, ‘ho deserves it’ 1 speak at 
present of country labour, Ihuugh I 

* And in another work Pi-hu Iples of 
Poliliuil Economij, bo(jk lu. ci.ap. 3) he .says, 

When we travej se nearly the wliule of 
Switzerland, and several provinces ot France, 
Italy, and Germany, we need never ask, lu 
looking at any piece of land, if it belongs to 
a peasant propiiotor or to a farmer. Tiu 
intelligent care, the enjoyments provided 
tor the labourer, the adormneiit which the 
country has received from lus hands, arc 
clear indications of the former. It is true 
an oppressive government may destroy the 
comfoit and brutity the intelligence which 
should be the result of property ; tax.ation 
may abstract the best produce of the tields, 
the insolence of govormnent officers may 
distmh the security of the peasant, the im- 
posMbihty of obtaining justice agaimt a 
powerful neighbour may sow discourage 
inent in lus mm.l, and m the fine country 
which has been given back to the adminiA 
tration of the iviiig of Sardinia, the pro- 
prv toi , equally with the day-labourer, wears 
tiv livery of indigence.” He was here 
speakii'g of Savoy, whore the peasants were 
generally proprietors, and, according to au- 
thentic accounts, extremely miserable. But, 
as M. de Sismondi continues, “ it is in vain 
to observe only one of the rules of poiitiral 
economy; It cannot by itself suffice to pro.^ 
duca good, but at it diminishes evil/* 
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oelievc th.ifc In every kmd of trade 
also, tlic people of Zmicii are remavk- 
.ikle for tlieir asHidiiity; Lut in the 
industry they show in the cultivation 
»t‘ their land I may safdy say they are 
iinrivalicd. When 1 used to open my 
uibement hetween four and five in the 
DKjriiing to look out upon the lake 
and the distant Alps, I saw the 
labourer in the fi-'bls ; and ^^hen T re- 
I urned from an tvtiiing walk, long 
ai'tcr sunset, as late, perliaps, as half- 
past eight, there was the lahourcr, 
mowing his grass, or tying up his 
vines. ... It is impo.ssihle to look at 
a field, a garden, a hedging, scarcely 
even a tree, a flowed, or a vegctahlo, 
without perceiving proofs of the ex- 
tienie caie and industry that are ho- 
stowed upon, the cultivaliou of the soil. 
If, for example, a path leads thruuuh 
or by the side of a field of grain, the 
corn is not, as in Enejand, permitted 
to liang oviu’ the path, exposed to be 
pulled or trodden down by every passer- 
by; it is eveiywhoro bounded by a 
fence, stakes aie placed at intervals of 
about a yard, and, about two or three 
feet from the ground, houghs of trees 
are passed hingitudinally along If 
you look into a li(dd towards even- 
ing, whore there aie largo beds of 
cauliflower or cabbage, you will find 
that every single plant has been 
watered. In the gardems, which around 
Zurich are extremely large, the most 
punctilious care is evinced in every 
production that grows. The vege- 
tables are ]danted with seemingly 
mathematical accuracy ; not a single 
weed is to be seen, not a single 
stone. Pl.ints are not eartbed up as 
with us, but aie planted in a small 
hollow, into each of which a little 
manure is put, and each plant is 
watered daily. Where seeds are sown, 
the earth directly above is broken into 
the finest powder; eveij shrub, every 
flower is tied to a stake, and where 
there is wall-fniit, a trcllico is erected 
against the wall, to which the boughs 
are fastened, and there is not a single 
thing that has not its appropriate lest- 
ing place.”* 

* /S i itzei huid, the South of and the 

TMr cutes in I8d0. By n.D.Tnglis.Vol. i cb.^ 


01 one of the iv moic valb-ys of tiie 
High Alps the same wiiicr thus ex- 
presses hiinsrdf * * — 

“ In the whole of the Engadinc Ihe 
land belongs to the peasantry, who, 
like the inliabitants of ev(‘ry other 
place where this slate of things exist, 
vary greatlyin the extent of their pos- 
sessions. . , . Generally speaking, an 
Engadiiie peasant lives entirely upon 
the produce (»f Ids land, with the ex- 
ception of the few articles of foreign 
growth required in his family, such as 
coffee, sugar, and wine. Flax is grown, 
prepared, spun, and woven, without 
ever lca\dng his house, lie has also 
his ovm wool, which is converted into 
a bine coat withdat passing through 
the hands of either the dyer or the 
tailor. The country is incapable of 
greater cultivation than it has rcc(dTed. 
All has been done for it that industry 
and an extreme love of gain can de- 
vise. There is not a foot of waste 
land in the Engadine, the lowest part 
of which is not much lower than the 
top of Snowdon. Wherever grass will 
grow, there it is ; wherever a rock will 
hear a blade, verdure is seen npon it; 
■wherc\er an ear of rye will lipen, 
there it is to be found, Earley and 
oats have also their appropriate spots ; 
and wherever it is possililc to ripen a 
little pabdi of wheat, the cultivation of 
it is attempted In no country in 
Europe will be found so few poor as 
in the Engadine. In the village of 
SuRs, which contains about six hun- 
dred inhabitants, there is not a single 
individual v\bo has not wherewithal to 
live comfort ahly, not a single indi- 
vidual who is indcliicd to otheis for one 
morsel thnl he eats.” 

Notvithslanding the general prosjio- 
rity of the Swiss peasantry, this total 
absence of pauperism, and (it may al- 
most he said) of poverty, cannot ho 
predicated of the wliole country; the 
largest ami ricliest canton, that of 
Berne, being an example of the con 
trary ; for although, in the parts of it 
which are occupied by peasant pro< 
prietors, their industry is as remark- 
able and their ease and comfort as con* 
sjjiciious as elsewhere, the canton 
* Ibid, ch, 8 and 10. 
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kirllicii'*'! with a luimeruu.s panpev 
populaiion, tlirongli the oiicratioii of 
the worst rcgulateil B 3 sfem of pooi-law 
administration in Europe, exi'ept that 
of England before tlie new Poor Law.^^ 
Nor is Switzerland in some other le- 
spccts a favourable exainplc of all that 
peasant piopertios might elfect. There 
exists a seiies of siatLslical aceonnis 
(jf the Swiss cantons, drawn np iiK'Kily 
’^vilh great care and iidelligeiice, con- 
tainnlg detaikd information, of tole- 
mbly recent date, rcs[)eLii!!g the con- 
dition of the land and of llie people. 
]Tom these*, the subdivision appears 
to be often so minute, that it can 
hardly bo supposed nut to lx* (*xce^sive ; 
and the iudebledncss of the proprietors 
in the ilonrisbing canton of Zurich 
“borders,” as tbe writer expresses it, 
“on the iuci edible so that “only 
the intensc'st industry, fiiigaUt^g tem- 
peiance, and comxdete freedom of com- 
merce enable tliom to stand their 
ground ”t Yet the general conclnsion 
dcducible from these boohs is that since 
tlie beginning of the century, and con- 
ciiiren'tly with the subdivision of many 
great estates which belonged to nobles 
or to tbe cantonal governments, there 
has been a stiiking and rapid improve- 
meiit in almost every depaitment of 
agriculture, as veil as in the houses, 
tbti habits, and the food of the jieople. 
hbe writer of the account of Tiiurgau 
goes so far as to say, that since the 

* There have been consulerablo chanpes 
in tlie Poor Law ailnimistration and legisla- 
tion of the Canton of Berne since the sen- 
tence in the text was written. But I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the nature 
ando peration of these changes, to speak more 
particulaily of them hero. 

t IZistorical, Geogntplacal, and Statihiicul 
Tu'fure of Switzerland. Fart I. Canton of 
Zurich. By Gerold IMcycr Von ICnonaii, 
1834, pp. 80-1 . There are villages m Ziunch, 
he adds, in which there is not a single pro- 
perty unmortgaged. It does not, however, 
follow that each individual proprietor is 
deeply involved because the aggregate mass 
of incumbrances is large. In the Canton of 
Sehaff hausen, for instance, it is slated that 
the landed properties are almost all mort- 
gaged, but rarely for more than one-half 
then* registered value (part XII. Canton 
or Sckqffhausen, by Edward Im-Thuvn, 1810, 
p .52), and the mortgages are often for the 
imi roveraent and enlargement of the estate, 
(Fart XVil. Canton of ThUrgaa, by 3. A. 
Fupikofer, 1837, p. 209.) 
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subdivision of the foud.il estates irbo 
peasant properties, it is not uncommon 
for a third oi a fuinlli part of an esiatc 
to produce as imich giaiii, and siijiporn 
as maipy liead of cattle, as the whole 
estafi*. did before.*^ 

§ 3. One of the coimtiicH in whiili 
pcu'-aivt ])ru}‘iieio'*s aic of ubb'st dab*, 
and luoht iiiiiueroiis in proportion to 
the jiopiilaliun, is Koiwav. Of the 
social and eiionoiincal condition of that 
oouniiy an inlenusling account has 
been given h}^ .Mr, Laiiig. lli.s to.s{i- 
nmny in favour of small Liiided pn- 
pi'i'ties both there and elsewhere, is 
given with great decision. 1 shall 
quote a few passages 

“If small piopiictors are not good 
fanners, it is not from the same cause 
here whicli we are told makes them so 
in ficot land— indolence and want of ex- 
ertion 'i he extent to wliich irrigation 
is cairied on in the.se glens and valleys 
allows a sjiiut of exertion and co- 
oprratLov ” (I ieqn('.siparii<*iilar atten- 
tion to this poini), ‘‘ to whirli tbe latter 
can show imtliiug similar. Ilaj^ being 
the principal w'lntcr support of live 
stock, and Ixdli it and corn, as well as 
potatoes, liable, from the shallow soil 
and poweifiil reflection of sunshine 
fruiii the rocks, to he burnt and withered 
up, the greatest exertions are made to 
bring water from the head of each glen, 
along .such a level as will give the 
command of it to each fanner at 
the liead of his fields. This is done by 
leading it in wmoden troughs (the half 
of a tree roughly scooped) from tlie 
highest perennial stream among the 
hills, through woods, acioss ravines, 
along the rocky, oflcn perpendicular, 
sides of the glens, and from this main 
trough giving a lateral one to each 
tanner in pimsing the head of his farm. 
He distributes this supply by mov'cable 
troughs among his fields; and at this 
season waters each rig successively 
with scoops like those used by bleacbei s 
in watering cloth, laying liis tiough 
between every two rigs, One would 
not believe, without seeing it, how 
very large an^ extent of land is tra- 
versed expeditiously by these artificial 

TMrgaU) p. 72 , 
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Hiiowoi’S. llio extent of ilic iisaiii 
iioiielis is veiy in one p,'en I 

^M-tfikcd ten iniicSj and found it liougliedl 
on botli sides * on one, the cliadi is cou- 
1 in lied do\\n the main valley for forty 
miles. ^ Those may he had farmers 
Vvdio do such Illinois , but they are not 
indolent, nor ignoianiof the pnutopio 
of vorkiiig in concert, and keeping np 
estahlishmcnls for common bent tit. 
fi hey arcnndoiihtedly, in those respects,^ 
lar 311 advance of any community of 
cottars in our Highland glens. 3’hey 
feel as proprietois, who reteite the ad- 
vantage ot their own exeitions. The 
oxcellmit state of the roads and hrhlges 
is another proof that the eoimtiy is in- 
habited by people whohaie a common 
interest to keep them under repair. 
There are no tolls. ’’f 

On the ehects of peasant proprietor- 
ship on the (lontincnt geneially, the 
same writer expresses himself as lol- 
low’s t 

“ If we listen to the large farmer, the 
gi'iontific agrienltnrist, the ’’ (lhighsh| 
“ political economist, good farming 
must perish with huge farms ; the 
very idea that good larming can exist, 
unlesson large farms cultuatcd with 
great capital, they hold to be absurd. 
Hraiuing, manining, economical ar- 
ningemcnt, cleaning the land, icgukir 

■* Roieliensperj^cr (^TJie Land Qucdio^t) 
quoted by I\li\ Kay (Social Condition and 
iCdiU'ufion of the JPeople in ICnijlund and 
JUto- /pe,) obbenes, “that the paxtsol Europe 
wiiti’e the most e.'itonsive and costly plans 
lor watering tlie meadows and lands have 
been carried out in the greatest perfection, 
are those where the lands arc very much 
subdivided, and are in the hands of small 
proprietors. He instances the plain lound 
Valencia, several of the southern depart- 
ments of France, partmul-uly those ot Vau- 
eluse and Bt/uolies du lihone, Lombardy, 
Tuscany, the districts ot Sioima, Lucca, and 
ilergarno, Tiedmont, many paits of Geinnany, 
i m all which parts ot Europe the land is 
very much subdivided among small proprie- 
tors. In all these parts gi'eat and expensive 
systems and plans of general irrigation have 
been earned out, and arc nowboiiig supported, 
by the small pi'opnetors themselves; thus 
Showing how tiiey are able to accomplish, 
by means of combination, work requii-ing 
the expenditure of great quantities ot capi- 
tal.” X«y, 1. 12G, 

t Laing, Journal of a ^Residence in Rforwait. 
tip. 3b, 37. 

I Mdes of a TrarHlor, pp. 200 et seqq. 


roUitions, val'uiblo sinu; and imple-- 
mentw, all belong ex(‘!ii‘*ivi'ly 1o huge 
f.innp, i/orkud b;v Inigo capbab aiidliy 
liiicd labour. This reads very well; 
but if W'c uiiso our cje.s from tlicir 
boiTs to Ibeir Ilekls, and coolly compare 
what wo Fee in the Le.st Ji-tricts 
I'ariiu'd in large larm.s, with what we 
SCO in the beast distiicts larincd in 
small farms, wo see, and there is no 
blinking the fact, better crops on tho 
groiniil in Tlanders, East h’rie.sland, 
Holstein, in short, on the wdiole line of 
the arable land of equal quality on the 
Continent, fioni tl.e Sound to Calais, 
than we see on the line of llntidi coast 
opposite to tliis line, and in tho same 
latitudes, from tlr I'Tiih of Forth a’l 
round to Hover. Minute labour on 
small poitions of arable gruuml gives 
evidently, in cipal soils and climate, a 
superior pixiductivencss, wdicio tlieso 
small portions belong in pioperty, as 
in Flanders, Holland, Fiiedancl. and 
Hitmarsch in Holstein, to the fai mei 
It i.s not protended by our agrieiiltiuul 
WTiteis, that our large tanneis, even in 
Berwickshire, FioxburglLshii'e, or tlio 
Lotlrans, approach to the gardendike 
cultivation, attention tomunuies, drain- 
age, and clean slate of tho laud, or 
ill productiveness fiom a small space of 
soil not originally lieh, which distin- 
guish the small faimeis ot Flanders, or 
their s\ stem, in the best farmed pai ish 
in Scotland or England, more land is 
wmsted in tho corners and borders of 
tlie ihdds of large farms, in the roads 
thiough them, uuncccsmrily wdde be- 
cause they are Lad, and had because 
they are wide, in neglected commoms, 
wniste spiots, useless belts and clumj>s 
of sorry trees, and such unproductive 
areas, than would inamtaiu the poor 
of the parish, if they were all laid to- 
gether and cultivated. But largo 
capital applied to farming is of com so 
only applied to the very best of the soils 
of a country. It cannot touch the small 
iinpioductive spots which require more 
time and labour to fertilize them than 
is consistent -with a quick return of 
capital. But although hired time and 
labour cannot be applied beneficial iy 
to such cultivation, the owner's own time 
and labour may. He is worlung fo? 
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Iio Inglipr terms at OiMt from liis land 
that! a bare living But in tlie course 
of generations fertility and value are 
pruilnccd, a better living, and even 
veny improved processes of husbandry, 
arc” attained. Bin row draining, stall 
feeding al! summer, Injiiid manuies, are 
nnivcisal in the biisbandry oftbe small 
farms ot Ibindcrs, Lombardy, Switzer- 
land. Our most improving districts 
under huge farms are but beginning to 
adopt them. Dairy busbaiulry even, 
and the manu'aeture of the largisst 
e]iecs(‘s by the eo operation of many 
small farmers, the mutual assurance 
of properly against tire and had-storuis, 
by the co-operation of small {'armers — 
the most scientillc -^ind expensive of 
all agricultural operations in modern 
times, the manibacture of beet-ioot 
sugar— the supply of the European 
markets with tlax and hemp, by the hus- 
bandry of small farmers— the abund- 
ance of legumes, fruits, poultry, in the 
usual diet even of the lowest classes 
abroad, and the total want of such 
vaiiety at the tables even of our middle 
classes, and this variety and abundance 

* The manner in which the Swiss peasants 
combine to carry on cheesemaking by their 
united capital deserves to be noted. “ Each 
I>arish in Switzeidand hires a man, generally 
irom the district ot Gruy^re in the canton of 
Fivyburg, to take care of the herd, and make 
tiie'cheo'ie. One cheeseman, one pressman 
or assistant, and one cowherd, are considered 
necessary for every forty cows. The owners 
oDhe cows get credit each of them, in a book 
dav'y, tor the quantity of milk given by each 
cow. The cheeseman and his assistants milk 
the cows, put the milk all together, and make 
cheese of it, and at the end of the season each 
owner receives the weight of cheese propor- 
tionable to the quantity of milk his cows have 
delivered. By this co-opeiative plan, instead 
of the small-sizod unmarketable cheeses only, 
which each could produce out of his three or 
tour cows’ milk, he has the same weight in 
large marketable cheese superior in quality, 
because made bj' people who attend to no 
other business. The cheeseman and his as- 
sistants are paid so much per head of the 
cows, m money or m cheese, or sometimes 
they hire the cows, and pay the owners in 
money or cheese.” — Notes of a TvaoelleY^ p 
851. A similar system exists in the French 
Jura. See, for full details, Lavergne, Uitral 
Mconowy of Nrance, 2nd ed., pp. 139 et seqq. 
One ot the most remarkable points in this 
interesting case of combination of labour, is 
the confidence which it supposes, and which 
experience must justify in tho integrity of 
the persems employed 


essentially connectoil with iho hus- 
bandry of small farmers —all tlicse are 
features in the occupalion of a couutv/ 
by small proprietor-tainicrs, wliicli mip't 
make the inqiiiier pau'^e befoie bo 
admits the dogma of our land doctms 
at liome, that large farms ivorki d by 
hired labour ami groat cnjiitnl can 
alone bring out Ibc gie.'itost prodm ^ 
tiveness of tlio sod and iurmsli t!K 3 
greatest supply of tbe neoeoyai os ami 
conveniences of life to the mbabiluiils 
of a LOimIry.” 

§ 4 Among tlie many flourisliing 
regions of (Jermany in wdu^h peasant 
pt Opel lies pievail, I select the Palati- 
nate, for the advantage ol quoting, 
Irom an Engllsli source, the results of 
recent personal ohsorvation of its agri 
culture and its people Jdr. ilowitt, 
a writer whose habit it k to see ail 
English objects and Engli.^di sncialitios 
on tlieir brightest side, and who, in 
ti eating of the Ptlienish peasantry, 
certainly does not underrate the rude- 
ness of their imxilements, and the in- 
fenoiity of their ploughing, neverthe- 
less shows that under tho invigorating 
influence of the feelings of iiroprietor- 
ship, they make up for the impmdec- 
tions of their apparatus bv the inten- 
sity of llieir apphoation. “ The peasant 
harrows and clears his land till it is in 
the nicest order, and it is admirable to 
see the crops wdiieli be obtains.’^ 
“The peasants t arc llie great and 
ever-pre.sent objects of country life. 
They are tbe gi-eat population of the 
country, because they themselves are 
tbe possesNOiH. 1’his country is, in 
fact, lor the most part, in the liHiids of 
the people. It is parcelled out among 

the multitude The pcasanty aie 

not, as with rq, for the most part, 
totally cut olffrom property in the soil 
they cultivate, totally dependent on 
the labour alTordeil by others — they 
are themselves the proprietors. It i.s, 
perhaps, from this cause that they aio 
probably the most industrious pea- 
santiy in the world. Tlicy labour 
busily, early and late, because they 

* Rural and Domeslio Life of Qmmnuf 

p. 27. 

t Ibid, p, 40- 
Ivl 
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feel that tlicy aic laLonrinp: for 

bol'Vos Tko Geriiiaii jtoftMiiits 

wDilv hard, but thc}^ 1 m\c no acliial 
'want. Evciy uiari lias lii^ house, his 
orchard, Ins roadside trees, commonly 
so heavy vdth fruit, that he is obliged 
to prop and secure them all ways, or 
they would be torn to pieces He lias 
his c(U‘u-phit, his plot f(»r maugel- 
wiir/el, i'or Iiemp, and so on He is 
his oA’ii master; and he, and evcoy 
iiiviidier (ddiis family, have tlie stiongcst 
motives to labour. You see tlio eiJect 
of this in that imrciniltlng dihyencc 
which is beyond that of the whole 
vYurld besides, and his economy, which 
is still greater The Germans, indeed, 
are not so active and lively as the 
English. Y’ou never see them in a 
bustle, or as tliough they meant to 
knock olf a vast deal in a little time. 

. . . ddiey are, oil the contiary, slow, 
but for ever dniug. They plod oufrom 
clay to day, and year to year — the 
most patient, untirable, and persever- 
ing of animals. The English peasant 
is so cut oil’ fioin the idea of property, 
that he comes hahiiually to look upon 
it as a thing from which he is warned 
by the la^vs cf the large proprietors, 
and becomes, in consequence, spirit- 
less, purposeless The Geiman 

bauci, on the contrary, looks on the 
conntiy as made lor him and his 
felhnV'ineu. He feels himself a man ; 
ho has a stake in the country, as good 
as that of the bulk of his neighbours, 
no man can threaten iiiin with ejec- 
tion, or the w^orkhouse, so long as he 
is active and economical. Ho walks, 
therefore, with a hold step ; he looks 
you in the face with the aii of a free 
man, hut of a respectful one.” 

Of their industry, the same wniter 
thus further speaks : “There is not an 
hour of the year in wdiich they do not 
find unceasing occupation. In the 
depth of winter, when the wmather 
permits them by any means to get out 
of doors, they are always finding some- 
thing to do. 'They cany out their 
manure to their lands wdiile the frost 
is in them. If there is not frost, they 
are busy cleaning ditches and felling 
old fruit trees, or such as do not hear 
well. Such of them as are too poor to i 


lay in a sufficir I stock of wmod, find 
]>leuty of work in ascending into the 
inuuntainons woods, and bringing 
thence fuel. Tt would astonish the 
Eiiglisli eonmmu people to see Eie in- 
tense lahour with wdii< h the Germans 
earn their firewood. In the depth of 
frost and snow, go into any of their 
hills and wmods, and theie you find 
them hacking up stumps, cut ling off 
branches, and eathoring, by all means 
wdiiili the olihml w'()od-])oliee will 
allow, houglis, slakes, and pieces of 
womb wluMi limy convey home with 
tlie mo.-t in-'-H'dihlo toil and patience 
After a desc’iption of their careful and 
laborious vineyard cull ore, he con- 
tinues,"!' “In England, wnth its groat 
quantity of grass lands, and Its largo 
farm.’,, so soon as the grain is in, and 
the fields aio shut up for hay grass, the 
country seems in a comparative state 
of rest and quiet. Bui here they aie 
everywhere, and for ever, hoeing and 
mowing, planting and cutting, w’eed- 
ing and gathering. They have a 
succession of ciops lilce a markot- 
I gardener. They have their carrots, 
i poppies, hemp, dax, saintfoin, lucerne, 
rape, colewmrt, cabbage, rotabaga, 
black turnips, Swedish and white tur- 
nips, teazles, J crusalem artichokes, 
mangel-wurzel, parsnips, kidney-beans, 
field-beans and peas, vetches, Indian 
com, buckwheat, madder for the manu- 
factuier, potatoes, theii great crop of 
tobacco, millet — all, or the greater part, 
under the family management, in their 
own family allotments. They have 
had those things first to sow’', many of 
them to transplant, to hoe, to weed, to 
clear off insects, to top , many of them 
to mow and gather in successive crops. 
They have their water-meadows, of 
wdiich kind almost all their meadow’s 
are, to flood, to mow, and reflood; 
watercourses to reopen and to make 
anew; their early fruits to gather, to 
bring to market with their green crops 
of vegetables , their cattle, sheep, 
calves, foals, most of them prisoners, 
and poultry to look after , their vines, 
as they shoot rampantly in the sum- 

* liural and Domestic Life of German}^ 

p. 44. 

t Ibid. u. 60. 
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mer lieat, to piunc, and lliin out the 
loaves wlicn they are too tliick : and 
any one may imagine wliat a scone of 
incessant laLonr it is ” 

Tin's inicrcsting skotcli, io Ihe 
gmieral truth of wliich any ohservaut 
traveller in that highly cultivatovl and 
populous region can bear witness, 
accords with the more ehiboraie do- 
! ncatioii by a distinguislicd inhabitant, 
brofessor llau, in his little treatise 
'' On the Agriculture of the Palati- 
nate.” ^ Pr Lhiu bears testimony not 
only to the industry, but to the skill 
and intelligenco of the piMsautry; 
i heir j uclicioiis employment of manures , 
and 'excelicnt rotation of crops , the 
progressive iinproven?ent of their agri- 
culture for gcnei-ations past, and the 
spirit of further improvement which is 
f-till active, “The indefaiigableness 
of the country ])eople, who may be seen 
in activity all the day and aU tlic year, 
and are never idle, be<aiiise they make 
a good distribniiou of tlieir labours, 
and find for every interval of time a 
snitable occupation, is as well known 
as tbeir zeal is praiseworthy in turning 
to use every circumstance wbicli pre- 
sents itself, in seizing upon every use- 
inl novelty which offers, and oven in 
searching out new and advantag<5ous 
methods. One easily perceives tiuii 
the peasant of this district has rellecled 
imicli on his occupation : lie can give 
reasons for his modes of proceeding, 
even if those reasons are not always, 
tenable ; bo is as exact an obsoivor of 
proportions as it is possible to be from 
KKimoiy, witliont the aid of figures : he 
nl tends to such general signs of the 
tiuK's as appear to angiir him either 
iMSicfit or harm ’’-f* 

'i'be expcvience of all other pails of 
Germany is similar. “In Raxoiijg” 
says Mr. Kay, “it is a notorious fact, 
that during the last thirty years, and 
since the peasants became the pro 
prietors of the land, there has been a 
rapid and continual improvement in the 
condition of the houses, in the manner 
of living, in the dress of the peasants, 

On the Apienliure of the jPutufinnfe, and 
porftaidarJi/ zn the terntorij of Jleiilelherg. 
By Dr. Karl neinrich Rau. Heidelberg, 

is:i 0 . 

f Rau, pp. 15, 16. 


and particiiLii’ly in the culture of th.« 
land T have twice walkc 1 (liimigh that 
part of Raxony called Saxoii Rwitz*-'' 
land, ill company with a German guidg 
and oil purpose to sec the state of the 
villages and of the farming, and 1 can 
safely challenge contradiction when 1 
allirm that there is no farming in alt 
Kurope superior to the laboriously care- 
ful cultivation of the valleys of that 
part of Saxony. There, as in the can- 
tons of l>oriie, Maud, and Zuihdi, and 
in the Ithine provinces, the farms are 
singularly flouiishing, Idicy are kept 
in Ijcautifiil ciuidition, and are always 
neat and well managed. The ground 
is cleared as if it were a gaiden. No 
liodg'cs or brushwooil cucumher it. 
Scarcely a rush or thisllo or a bit of 
rank grass is io be seen. The meadows 
arc well watered every spring wiili 
liquid manure, saved iioin the drain- 
ings of the farm yards. The grass is 
so free from weeds that the Saxon 
meadows reminded me more of English 
lawns th.an of anything else I had seen. 
The peasants endeavour to outstrip one 
another in the quantity and quality of 
liie produce, in the preparalion of the 
gioimd, and in the general cultivation 
of their respective portions. All the 
little proprietors are eager to find out 
howto farm so asto produce the gi'catest 
results ; they diligently seek after im- 
provements ; tlicy smd their childien 
to the agricultural schools in older to 
fit them to assist tbeir falliors ; and 
each proprietor soon adopts a new im- 
provement introduced by any of bis 
neighbours.”* If this be not over- 
stated, it denotes a state of intelligenco 
vor} different not only from that of 
English labourers but of English 
farmers. 

Mr. Kay’s book, published in 1850, 
contains a mass of evidence gathered 
from observation and inquiries in many 
different parts of Euro]>o, tog<itlior with 
attestations from many distinguished 
writers, to the beneficial effects of pea- 

* The Social Condition and Bditcaiion of 
the Teople zn "Englmid azul Europe; shoioinq 
the JResults of the Erimarg Schools, and of 
ike division of Landed Property zn Foreign 
Countries, By Joseph Kay, Esq , M. A Bar- 
ristei'-at-Law, and late Travelling Bachelor 
of the University of Cambridge. Vol. i. pp, 
138-iO. 
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fimi Ainong tlio tcHthnonii's 

wliith liu citcB rcspOLting tlieii* effect 
onr?agiier.]tiirc, I select the following. 

“ lu'ichoiisporgcr, liiinself an inhabi- 
tant of lb at part of Prussia where th eland 
is the most siibdUided, has imblishcd 
a long and very elaborate work to show 
tlie adinirabic conscajUcncc.s of a system 
of freeholds in land, lie e.\'pi esses a 
very decided opinion that not only are 
the gross products of any gi\cn nnniher 
of acres held and cultivated by small 
or peasant proprietors, greater than the 
gross products of an cc[ual number of 
acres held by a few great proprietors, 
and cultivated by tenant farm(‘rs, hut 
that the net products of the former, 
after deducting all the expenses of 
cultivation, are also greater than the 
net products of the latter. ... He 
mentions one fact which seems to prove 
that the fertility of the land in countiics 
where the properties arc small, must be 
rapidly increasing. IXe says that the 
price of the land which is divided into 
small properties in the Prussian Khinc 
provinces, is much higher, and has been 
lasing much more rapidly, tlian the 
pi ice of land on the great estates, lie 
and Prolcssor Pan both say that this 
rise in the price of the small estates 
would have ruined the more recent 
purchasers, unless the productiveness 
of the small estates had increased in 
at least an equal proportion ; and as the 
small proprietors have been gradually 
becoming more and more prospero'us 
notwithstanding the increasing prices 
they have paid lor their land, ho argues, 
with apparent justness, that tliis would 
seem to show that not only the gi'oss 
profits of the small estates, but the nit 
profits also, have been gradually in- 
creasing, and that the net profits per 
acre, of land, when farmed by small 
proprietors, are greater than the net 
profits per acre of land farmed by a 
gi'cat proprietor He says, with seem- 
ing^ truth, that the increasing price of 
laud ill the small estates cannot be the 
mere cflect of competition, or it would 
have diminished the profits and the 
prosperity of the small prcq>rietors, and 
that this result has not followed the 
.'iec. 

Albrecht Thaer, another celebrated 
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Geiman wiilcr on the diffeicnt systems 
of agriculUire, in one of his Liter woiks 
(Principles of ihUional A.griculture) 
expresses his decided conviction, that 
the net produce of land is greater when 
farmed by small propiletms tliau when 
farmed by great proprietors or their 
tenaul-i . . . Tin's opiiiiuii of tlluicr is 
all the moic remarkable, as, during tba 
early part of his life, he was very 
strongly in favour of the English syston 
of great estates and gieat larms.” 

Mr. Kay adds, fiom his own observa- 
tion, Tlie peasant faiiuing of Pruss'a, 
Saxony, Holland, and Switzerland is 
the most perlect and economical farm 
ing 1 have ever witnessed in any 
country.”^ o 

§ 5. But the most decisive example 
in opposition to the English prejudice 
against cultivation by peasant pro- 
pi ietors, is tbo case of Belgium. The 
soil is originally one of the worst in 
Europe. “The provinces,” says Mr. 
M‘Ciillocli,+ “ of T\T‘st and East 
Flanders, and Hainault, form a far- 
stretching plain, of which the luxuriant 
vegetation indicates the indefatigable 
care, and labour bestowed upon its cul- 
tivation ; for the natural soil consists 
almost holly of baricn sand, and its 
great fertility is cntiiely the result of 
very skilCul management and judicious 
ajiplication of vai ions manures ’ ’ There 
exists a carefully prepared and compre* 
hensive treatise on Flemish Husbandry, 
in the Earpier’s Series of the Society 
for the Hilfusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The writer observes, J that the Flemish 
agiiculturists “seem to want nothing 
but a space to work upon : whatever bo 
the quality or texture of tbo soil, in 
time they will make it produce some- 
thing. "riio sand in tbo Campine can 
be compared lo nothing but the sands 
on the sca-sbore, which tliey probably 
were originally, it is highly interest- 
ing lo follow slop by step tlie xmogress 
of improvement. Here you see a cot- 
tage and Hide cow-shed erected on a 
spot of the most unpromising aspect. 
The loose white sand blown info irre- 

» Kay, 1. 1I6-S. 

t Geographical Dkllonary. ai’t. *‘Bclgiura,** 

% Pp. U-14 
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giilar iiioiinda m only kept tej^ctlier by 
the roots of tlio beatli : a small spot 
only is levelled and sunoiinded by a 
ditch: part of this is covcied vMtb 
youii^ biooni, port is pla.ntod with po- 
tatoes, and perhaps a small jiatcii of 
diminutive, clover innv show itself.” but 
manures, both solid and liquid, are col- 
lecting, “and this is tin' nuelciis from 
which, in a few }cars, a little iavinwill 
eproad around. . . .If tlimc is no 
manure at hand, the only thing that 
can be sown, on pine sand, at hist, is 
broom: this grons iii the^ most barren 
soils , in thi-ec years it is til to cut, and 
produces some return in lagots for the 
bakers and briekrnakers. Tire leaves 
which have hrlicn hiij,vG somewhat en- 
riched the soil, and tire lihres of the 
roots have given a certain degree of 
compactness It may now ho xdoiiglied 
and sown with buck wheat, or even with 
rye without manure. By the time this 
is reaped, some manure may have been 
collected, and a regular course of crop- 
ping may begin. As soon as clover and 
potatoes enable tiro farmer to keep cows 
and make manuio, lire improvement 
goes on rapidly ; in a few years the soil 
undergoes a complete change * it be- 
comes mellow and lolentiveofiiiuioture, 
and enriched by die \cgctable matter 
afforded by tire decomposition of the 
roots of clover and other plants- . . . 
After the land has been gradually 
brought into a good state, and is cirlti- 
'^aled in a regular maimer, there ap- 
pears much less difference hetveen the 
soils which have been oiigiiiHlly good, 
and those which have been made so 
by labour and industry. At least the 
crops in hoilr appear more nearly alike 
at haivest, than is the case in soils of 
diil'crcnt qnalitie.s in other coimtiics. 
This is a great i)roof of the execiicney 
of the Flemish system ; for it shows 
that the land is in a constant state of 
improvement, and that tiro deficiency 
of tho soil is compensated by greater 
attention to tillage and manuring, 
especially the latter.” 

The people who labour thus intensely, 
because labouring for tlreinsolves, have 
practised for centmies those principles 
of rotation of crops and economy of 
tiiarturesj wl ich in England are counted 
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among modern discoveries : and even 
now tho superior ity oi* their agricult ui e, 
as a whole, to that of Enghuid, ia ad- 
mitted hy eompeleiit judges . “Tiro 
cultivation of a poor light soil, or a 
moderate soil/’ says the writer last 
quoted, « geiioially superior in 

Flanders to that of the most impiovcd 
farms of tiro saine kind in Britain Vfe., 
surpass the Flemish farmer giv-atly in 
capital, in varied imploinents of tillage, 
in the (droicc and breeding of c.rtlle and 
sheep,” (tliongii, according to tho samo 
aiithoiity,t they are much “before us 
in the feeding of their cows,”) “and 
the British farmer is in general a man 
of superior education to the Flemish 
peasant. But in the minute attention 
to the qualities of the soil, in the ina- 
nagenieiit and application of manures 
of different kinds, in the jiidirions suc- 
cession of crops, and espceia ly in the 
economy of land, so that every part of 
it shall ho in a constant state of pro- 
duction, wc have still something to 
learn fi om the Flemings,’’ and not from 
an instructed and enterprising Fleming 
here and thcie, but from the general 
practice. 

Much of the most highly cultivated 
part of the country consists of peasant 
propel ties, iiuuiaged by the proprietors, 
always cither wholly or partly by spade 
indu-stry.f “When the land is culti- 
vated entirely by the spade, and no 
horses are kept, a cow is kept for every 
thiec acres of laud, and entirely fed on 
artilicial glasses and roots, d'lris modo 
of cultivation is principally adopted in 
tho Waes district, where properties ai'O 
very small. All the labour is dune by 
the different luembers of the family,” 
children soon hegiiming “to assist m 
various miiruie operatr iUS, according to 
their age and stienglh, such as weed- 
ing, hoeing, feeding the cows. If they 
can raise rye and wheat enough to 
make their bread, and potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots, and clover, for the cov-ss, 
they do well ; and the produce of the 
sale of their rape-seed, their flax, their 
hemp, and their butter, after deducting 
the expense of manure purchased, width 

* Memish Saishandry, p. 3. 

t Ibid. p. 13. 

^ Ibid., pp. 73 seq. 
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h always cousilt'rablo, ^i\es them a 
very i;uocl proiH, Su]*p(ise the vnIioIc 
exlciil et the land to 1 c six acies, Ashiedi 
iif not an iincianmon occupation, and 
which 0110 man ran Utaiiaye,” tlicn 
(after dfsoiihino the cidtiwition), 'Hf 
a man v, lih Ins Viiih and three joung 
children me c*( cMueicd as equal to 
thiee and a halfpiov.n np men, ilie hi- 
niily v.dh lecpurc' tiuitynine )ur)he's of 
grain, fort} -nine bushels of potatoes, a 
fat liog, and the laiUer and nnlk of one 
row: an acre and a halt of land 'will 
produce the giam aiul potatoes, end 
allow some coin to iinish tho fattening 
oi' the hog, v.hich has the extra Inittcr- 
inilk; another acre in clover, e an ots, 
and ]mtaioc‘S, together with the stuhhle 
tnrni})s, ^^•iil more than fi'Cfl tlio cow^; 
f onseipiently two and a half aercs of 
land is siiflicient to feed this family, 
and the piodiicc of the other three ami 
a half may he sold to pay the icnfc or 
the interest of piirchasc-money, -wear 
and tear of implements, extra manure, 
and clothes for tho ianiily. But these 
acri’S aie the most proii table on the 
faim, for the Inmqi, flax, and ecilza are 
included; and hy haiing anolher acre 
in (dover and roots, a second cow can 
he kept, and its produce sold. AVe 
have, thorefoie, a solution of the prob- 
lem, how a family can live and tinive 
on six acres of moderate land.” After 
showing hy calculation that tins extent 
of land can bo cultivated in the most 
perfect inaiiner by the family without 
any aid from hiied labour, the writer 
continues, “in a larm of ten acres en- 
tirely cuUivatcd by the spado, the addi- 
tion of a man and a woman to the 
members of the family will render all 
the operations more easy ; and with a 
horse and cart to carry out the manure, 
and bring homo tlie }u*odiice, and occa- 
sionally draw the harrows, fifteen acres 
may be very well cultivated. . . . Thus 
it will be seen,” (this is the result of 
some pages of details and calculations,*^) 
“ that by spado husbandry, an industri- 
ous man witii a small capital, occupying 
only fifteen acres of good light land, 
may not only live and bring up a fa- 
mily, j)aymg a good rent, but may accii- 
niulaie a considerable sum in the course 
^ Flemish Mmlandryt p. 8i. 


uf liis life.’’ But the indefatigable in- 
dustry bs which lie accomplishes this,, 
mid of w i'ieh so large a pm lion is <'x- 
pendod mdi'i the mere culti^ation, hut 
in ihe iinprmeincid, for a distant ic- 
tuin, of the Eod ituelf— has that iiidua- 
tiy no connexion with not pa}iiig leiil? 
Could it exist, without piefaU]ip(jsiiig, 
at least, a viiiually peimaneiit leinuo? 

As to lh<‘ir mode of liHing, “the 
FJemish termers and hihouiers li\e 
much moie economically than tho same 
class ill England they seldom eat 
meat, exmq’t on kSiuidays and iii har- 
vest: biiUeniiilk and potatoes wu'tli 
hrowm bread is their daily food.” It 
is on this kind of evidence that English 
travellers, as the^^ liiiiry through Eu- 
H'pe, pronounce the peasantry of cvmy 
Continental ccunliy poor and ndsci able, 
its agiicidiuial and social system a 
faihiie, and the English tlie only leginio 
under wdiich labourers are wmll off. it 
is, truly enough, tho only regime under 
wdiicli lahoiirers, wdiciiior well off oi 
not, never attempt to he Letter. 8o 
little arc Eiiglhh labourers accustomed 
to consider it possible that a labourer 
should not spend all lie earns, that they 
ha.bitually mistake the signs of eco- 
nomy for those of povert}*. Obsmve 
the true interpretation of tho plieiio- 
mcna. 

“Accordingly tJuo/ are fjraduaU)/ 
acquiring m)rt(d, and ihoir great am- 
bition is to have land of their owm. 
They eageily seize every opportunity 
of purchasing a small iarm, and tlie 
price is so laiscd by competition, that 
land pays little inoie than two p'cr cent 
interest for the pui*ch aso money. J rarge 
piopcrties gradually disappear, and are 
divided into small poi tiuus, which sell 
at a high rate, llut the wealth and 
industry of the population is conliimally 
increasing, being lathsr dlHused tbi ough 
the masses than accumulated in indi- 
viduals.” 

'W'llh facts like these, kuowm and 
accessible, it is not a little siirpiising 
to find the case of Flanders referred to 
not in recommendation of peasant pro- 
perties, but as a vrnrniug against them; 
on no better ground than a. presumptive 
excess of population, inferred from the 
distress which existed among the } ea 
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santry of Bialaint and East Flaiidcis 
iti tli6 disasliouR year 184^47. The 
eviilcuco which [ have cited lioni a 
writer coiiversaiii with tlic eiihject, and 
havine, no eciaionncal tlieoiy to siip- 
purt, sliOAVs that llic disticss, whatever 
niay have been its severity, auric lioui 
no iniOifficioncy in these little piopertii'S 
to siiiiply abimdanily, in any ordinary 
circinnsianccs, the waints of all whom 
they have to maintain. It arose from 
the essential ciaidition to which those 
are siiliject wdio employ land of their 
owm in giowdng tlioir ow'u food, namely, 
that the vicm'dtndes of the seasons 
must he home by themselves, and can- 
not, as in the case ot large fanners, he 
shifted from them to the consumer. 
When w^c rememheN^the season of 1846, 
a paitial failure of all kinds of grain, 
and an almost total one of the potato, 
it is no wujiidor that in so unusual a 
calamity the produce of six acres, half 
of them sowm with flax, hemp, or oil 
seeds, should fall short of a year’s pro- 
vision for a family. But w^e are not to 
contrast the distressed Flemish peasant 
wdth an English capitalist wdio farms 
several hundied acres of land. If the 
peasant wxre an Englihliman, ho w'ould 
not bo that capitahsl, but a day-la- 
bourer under a capitalist. And is t here 
no distress, in times of dearth, among 
day-lahoiueis ? Was tlicie none, that 
year, in couniiies wdicre small propiic- 
tors and small farmers arc iinknowm ? 

I am awniro of no reason for believing 
that the distress was greater in Bel- 
gium, than corresponds to the propor- 
tional extent of the failmo of crops 
compared with other countries.* 

§ 6. Tlio evidence of the beneficial 
operation of peasant properties in the 
Channel Isfaiids is of so dccibive a cha- 
racter, that 1 cannot help adding to 
the numerous citations already made, 

* As much of the distress lately complaiucd 
nf in Belgium, as partahes m any degiee of a 
j.'ermanent chai’acter, appears to bo almost 
confined to the portion of the i>opulation 
who carry on manufacturing laiiotir, either 
by itself or m conjunction with agricultural ; 
and to be occasioned by a dinnmshcd demand 
for Belgic manufactures. 

To the preceding testimonies respecting 
Germany, gwiteerland, and Beigiiim, may 
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part of a d"Si*rIpliun of tlu' oronomical 
coudition of thobc ishuidr,, by a writer 
who combines pcisonal ohsei’vaiion 
with an attentive study of the inforina- 
tioii alfoulcd by others Mr. AhlTuim 
Thornton, in his “i’lca lor Bcasaiit 
Proprietorsd’ a hookv.luch by the ox- 
collciice both of it'", mnleiials and of its 
execution, dt'Sf'i ' e.s to ho icmndi'd as 
the standaid noik on that side of the 
question, speaks of the idandof Ciueni- 
sey in the following terms . ‘'Not even 
in England is nearly so largo a quan- 
tity of prodiiLO sent to market from a 
tract of such limited extent tfhis of 
itself might prove that the cultivators 
must he far lemoved above poverty, for 
being absolute owners of all the pro- 
duce raised by them, they of com se sell 
only wdiat they do not themsches re- 
quire But the satisfactorincsR of their 
condition is apparent to every observer. 
‘The happie.st comnnmity,’ says BIr. 
Hill, ‘ which it has over been my lot 
to fall in with, is to ho found in this 
little island of Giieinsey ’ ‘No matter,’ 
says Sir George Head, ‘to wdiat point 
the traveller may choose to bund his 
w’a 3 q comfort everywhere prevails ’ 
IVhat ino,-.t sui prises the Englisii vi- 
sitor ill hiH hast walk or drive bciond 
the hounds of St Betoi’s Port, is the 
a]ipeaianco of the liahilaiions with 
which the landscape is thickly studded. 
Many of them aic such as in his own 
country would 1 cdong to persons of 
middle rank, hut he is puzzled to guess 
wdiat sort of people live in the others, 
wdiich, though in general not large 
enough for farmers, are almost invari- 
ably much too good in every respect tor 

day lahuurers Literally, in the 

whole island, wdth tlio exception of a 
few^ h&liormeii’s huts, thcio js not one 
.so moan as to bo likened to the ordinary 
habitation of an Eiigiisli farm labiuiror. 
‘Look,’ says a late JJailiif of 

be iitkled ti*e fullcw'.iug iVum Nieuahs', re 
Bpectuvjc the Cauipt'roa. in a iotter 

Irem Tnoli, he sajs, “ Vt beieior jou laid 
hei editary larmeis or small pjopnelcrs, 
there you also fiini industry and Imnosty. I 
believe that a man who would employ a large 
fortune in c^tahUs^nlJg small freehold's might 
put an end to robbery in the mountain 
districts.” — Zife and Lettei's of I^hluhr, roL 
ii. p. 149. 
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nnoinscy, Mr. De L’Isle Brock, ‘at 
the hovels of the English, and compare 
them with the cottages of our pea- 
saptry.’ .... Beggars arc utterly un- 
known raupeiisn), able bodied 

pauperism at least, is nearly as lare as 
mendicancy. The Sa\Ings Banks ac- 
coimls also bear witness to the geiu'i’ul 
abundance ciijo 3 cd by the lahouiing 
classes of Guernsey, fn the 3 'car IS 11, 
theie veic in England, out of a p''pu- 
lation of manly il'deen ndlliourt, less 
than 700,000 de'pubitois,or one in every 
twenty poisons, and the average 
amount of the deposits was SOL In 
Guernsey, in the same year, out of a 
population of 26,000 the number of de- 
positors was 1920, and tbo average 
amount of the deposits 40/”'^ The 
evidence as to Jeiscy and Aldciney is 
of a similar cliai actor. 

Oftlie eflicicncy and productiveness 
of agricultuie on the small pioperties 
of the Channel Islands, Itlr. Thornton 
produces ample evidence, the lesult of 
w’hicli he sums up as follows “Thus 
it appears that in the two principal 
Channel Islands, the agiicultmal po})ii- 
lation is, in the one twice, and in the 
other, three times, as dense as in Bri- 
tain, there being in the latter country 
only one cultivator to twenty-two acies 
of clllti^ ated land, while in d evsey there 
is one to eleven, and in Guerusev one 
to seven acres. Yet ihe agiiculturo of 
these islands maintaiiis, besides ciibi- 
vators, non-agricultiiral populations, 
respectively four aiul five times as 
dense as that of Britain Tins dilfer- 
cnce docs not aiise from any superi- 
oiity of soil or climate possessed by the 
Channel Islands, ioi the fornmr is na- 
timally lallier poor ami the latter is 
not hotter than in the southern coun- 
ties of England. It is owing entirely 
to the assiduous care of the farmers, 
rnd to the abunilant imo of nianure.’‘'t 
“ In the } ear 1837,’ ’ he says in another 
place, j- “ the average yield of wheat hi 
the large farms of England w^as only 
tw'eiity-one bushels, and the highest 
average for any one county was no 
more than twenty-six bushels. The 
* A Flea for Feasant Froprietors. By 
William Thomas Thornton, pp. 99 — 
t Ibid. p. 33. 
t Ibid. p. D. 


highest average since claimed for the 
whole of England, is thirty bushels 
In Jersey, wdiere the average size of 
farms is only si.xteen acres, the avcinge 
produce of wheat ])er acre was stated 
by Inglis in 18.14 to be tliiGy-six 
busbcls; but it is proved by oliicial 
tables to bavc been forty bushels in 
the live ycais ending w'itli 18-13. In 
Guenisty, wlicie farms arc still 
smaller, four quarters ]icr auie, ac- 
cording to Inglis, is consideied a good, 
hut still a very common ciop ” “Tlinty 
shillings'^ an acre woiild b(‘ tliomrlit iii 
England a very fair rent for mukljing 
land ; but in tlie Cluimul Islands, it is 
only very iiifeiior land that would not 
let for at least 4.1 f 

§ 7. It is from France, that im- 
prcs'-'iciis unfav'ourable to peasant pro- 
perties are generally drawm ; it is in 
France that the sv'stcm is so often as- 
serted to liavo brought forth its fruit 
in the most wretched possible agricul- 
ture, and to be rapidly reducing, if not 
to have already reduced, the peasantry, 
by subdivision of land, to the verge of 
starvation. It is difficult to account 
for the general prevalence of impios- 
sioiis so much the reverse of truth. 
I'he agricukuro of France was 
wretched, and the peasantry in gieat 
indigence, before the Bevolutiun At 
that time they were not, so universally 
as at present, landed proprietors. There 
were, however, considerable districts of 
Franco wdiere the land, even then, was 
to a great extent the property of the 
peasantry, and among these weie 
many of the most conspicuous excep- 
tions to the general had agricultuie 
and to the geneial poveity. An au- 
thority, on tins point, not to he dis- 
puted, i.s Arthiir Young, the inveterate 
enemy of small farms, the coryph^eiis 
of the modern English school of agii- 
culturisis; who yet, travelling over 
nearly the whole of Franco in 1787, 
1788, and 1789, when he finds remark- 
able excellence of cultivation, never 
hesitates to ascribe it to peasant pro- 
perty. “Leaving Sauve,’' says hejf 

* A Flea for Feasant Froprietors 32. 

t Arthur Young’s Travels tn Franee^ 
vol. 1 . p 50 . 
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*I was much struck witli a large 
tiact of land, seemingly iiolliing but 
huge rocks, yet most of it cuclosed 
and planted ■\Mtli the most industrious 
attention. Every man has an olive, a 
mulberry, an almond, or a peach tree, 
and vines scattered among them so 
that the whole giound is covered with 
the oddest mixture of these plants and 
bulging locks, tliat can he conceived 
d lie inliabitaiits of tins village deserve 
encouragement for their industiy ; and 
if I were a breneb mnustcr they should 
have it. They would soon tuiii all the 
dcseits arouiid tliem into gardens. 
Such a knot of aeti\c huyhandmen, 
wdio tuin their rocks into scenes of 
fiutihty, heeauso I suppose their oion, 
wamlddlo the siiml! by the w'nstcs, if 
animated by the same omnipolont 
principle.” Again “Walk to Kos- 
sendal,” (near J)unkiik) “where M. 
le Bfun has an impiovemcnt on the 
Dunes, wdiieli lie \ cry obligingly sliow'ed 
me. Betw’cen the towni and that place 
is a great number of neat little houses, 
built each with its gaulcn, and one or 
two fields enclosed, of most WTCtched 
blowing dune sand, naturally as white 
as snow, hut impioved by iudustry. 
The magic of 2 'iryipcrty turns sand to 
gold.’' And again f “Going out of 
Gauge, 1 wuis surprised to find bj’ fur 
the gieatest exeition in irrigation 
which X had yet seen in Eiancc , and 
then passed by some steep mountains, 
highly cultivated in terraces. J\iueh 
watering at St LawTcnee. The scenery 
very inteiesting to a farmer Erum 
Gauge, to the mountain of^ rough 
ground which I ciossed, the ride has 
been the mo&tinteiesiiiig wliieh I ha\c 
taken in iuaiice , the ellorts ol_ in- 
dustry the must vigorous ; the aiiima- 
tijn the most li\ely. xkn activity has 
I), m here, that has swept away all 
dirfieulties before if, ami has clothed 
the very rocks with \ei'dure. It would 
be a disgiaco to common sense to ahk 
the cause , the cnjoynicnt of property 
'iiiust have done it Give a man the 
secure possession of a bleak rock, and 
he wdll turn it into a garden; give him 

* Arthur Youn/s Travels in Fraiice, 
Vol. i. p. 88. 
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a nine ^^cars lease of a girden, and be 
will convert it into a dcseit. ' 

In his description of the country at 
the foot of the Western Pyrencei, he 
speaks no longer from surmise, but 
from knowledge. “ Tidcc ” the load to 
Moneng, and come presently to a scene 
which was so new" to mo in Franco, 
that I could hardly hclioio luy own 
eyes. A succession of many waXl- 
built, tiglit, and cumforiahle faimmg 
coiiages built of stone and covered 
with tiles; each having its little car- 
don, enclosed by clip/t thorn-bcdgc", 
with plenty of pcacli and other frmi- 
trees, some fine oaks scattered in the 
hedges, and young trees nursed up 
with so much care, that nothing but 
the fostering aUcnlion of the owner 
could dlect anything like it. To 
every house belongs a iann, })er- 
fectly w'cll enclosed, with grass bor- 
ders movrn and neatly kept around 
the corn-fields, with gates to pass 
from one enclosure to anoilier. There 
are some paits of England (wdicro 
small yeomen still remain) that ro- 
somble this country of Bearn ; hut 
w^e have very little that is equal to 
wdiat I have seen in this ride of tw’clve 
miles from Pan to Moneng. It is all 
in the hands ot little pioprictors, with- 
out the farms being so siiiall as to 
occasion a \icious and miserable popn- 
latioii An air of neatueos, w'armth, 
and comfort breathes over the whole 
It is tisible in their new built bouses 
and stables ; in tlicir little gaidens , in 
their hedges; in the couits before their 
doois, even in the coo['S for their 
poiilliy, and the sties for tlioir hogs. 
A peasant does not think oF rendering 
his pig eonilbrtable, if his own beppi- 
iicbs hang by the tbrCiid of a rnue 
years’ lease. We are now in Bearn, 
within a low miles of the cradle of 
Henry 3V. Do they inliorit these 
blessings fioin that good prince ? Tbo 
benignant genius of that goodmomireli 
seems to reign still over the country , 
each peasant has the fowl in the poty 
He frequently notices the excellence 
of tho agriculture of French Flanders, 
where the farms “ are all small, and 

* Arthur Young’s Travels in J'ra'ace, 
vol. i. 
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riiiicli iiitlieliaiidsofliillfpropiic'Un-s ” ‘ 
In llio I’ays do Caux, albo a couiilij of 
^niall x^roperllcs, Iho ai;'uculture v.aas 
iiiiscrablu ; of ■\\liicli liis exjdaiiaiioii 
yasj lliat it ‘‘is a manuiiiu'lunijpf 
('nnutry, and iaiiiiiii':? is tail a jocon- 
darv pursuit to ilio < oltiuifabiic, Avliiidi 
'^pieads over the yludc of it.”f Tlio 
RiiiiiG district is still a seat of manu- 
raciiues, and a couiitjy of sinall pio- 
piiclors, and is ik»U’, ydiether \vc judge 
li’oin the appearance of the croi)S or 
iiom the oflitial leturns, one of the 
licst cultivated in h'rance In ‘‘ Flan- 
ders, Alsace, and part of Aitois, as 
well as on the hanks of the (laionnc, 
France possesses a husbandry oipial to 
our own.”|: Those couiitiies, and a 
considerable pait of (luccy, “are cul- 
tivated more like gardens than farms, 
i^erhaps they aio too imich like gar- 
dens, Iroin the smallness ofprf'pertics.”§ 
In those distucis the adinhablo rota- 
tion of Cl ops, so long practised in Italy, 
but at that time geiieially neglected 
in France, was already nnivcrsal. 
“The rapid succession of crops, the 
harvest of one being but the sigpial of 
sowing iinniediatoly for a second,” (the 
same liict which strikes all observers 
in the valley of the Khine,) “ can 
scarcely he carried to greater pcribc- 
tion : and this is a point, piohaps, of 
all others the most essential to good 
husbandry, when such crops are so 
justly distributed as we generally find 
them in these piovinces , cleaning and 
amoiioiating ones being made the 
preparation for such as foul and ex- 
haust.” 

It must not, however, he supposed 
that Arthur Young’s testimony on the 
sulject of j-easaiit properties is uni- 
formly favourable. In Lonaine, Cham- 
pagne, and elsewhere, he f.nds the 
agriculture lad, and the .small pro- 
piieiors \ ery miserable, in comeqiionce, 
as he says, of the exiieme subdivision 
of the land. His opinion istbus summed 
up j| — “ Bcf ire i tiav! lied, I conceived 
that small farins, in [ii.tperty, weie 
very susceptible of good culthation; 
anu that the occupier vd’ sncli, lia\mg 

Young, pp. 022—1. 

t Ibid. p. 325. J Ibid. \ol i. p 357, 
vS Ibid, p, 3G4. !! Ibid. p. 412. 


no rent to pay, might be .sufTicieully at 
his case to v<nk inqnoxiuueni.s, and 
entry on a vigorous InisbmHlry ; hut 
uliai I ha\e seen in hunne, has 
greatly lecamu d my got'd opinion of 
them. In Flaiid(‘r.s, I saw ('xceilent 
hiihbaiidry on ])ro}'(ulics of 30 to 100 
acies, hut wo seddom tiiul heie such 
small patches of pn>perty as aic common 
ill other pio\inces in Alsace, and 
on the Gaionne, that is, on soils of 
such exuhcraiit feitility n.s to demand 
no exeitions, .some small }>roperties 
also aio w’dl cultivated In Hearn, I 
passed through a region oflittlc farmers, 
wdioso appeal an CO neatness, case, and 
hop.pinoss charmed me ; it w’as wdiat 
property alone could, on a small scale, 
effect ; hut these were by no means 
contemptibly small; they aie, as I 
judged by the distance iVom house to 
house, from 40 to 80 acics. Except 
these, and a very few other instances, 
I saw nothing icspcctahlo on small 
properties, except a most iniremitting 
industry, indet'd, it is necessary to 
impress on the readei’s mint], that 
though the hmhamliy 1 met with, in 
a great vaiiety of iiictances on little 
puqiertics, was as had as can ho well 
conceived, ,H't the industry of the pos- 
ses ors was .so conspicuous, and so 
ineritorioiis, that no commendations 
would bo too gieat for it. it was 
sufficient to piovo that property in 
land i.s, of all others, the m(>st active 
instigator to S(‘vcre and incessant 
labour. And this truth is of such 
force and extent, that I know no way 
so sure of carrying tillage to a moun- 
tain top, as by pernditing the adjoin- 
ing villagers to acapiire it in pi' 0 ])orty ; 
in iact, wo see that in the mounlains 
of Languedoc, they have con- 
veyed earth in baskets, on Ihelr back.-t, 
to furm a soil where nature had denied 
it.”^ 

The experience', ilicicro''e, of tfls 
celebrated agiiciiituiisl, and apostle of 
the ff ramie calinre, nia\ be .said to be, 
that the eheet of small propcities, cid- 
livated by peasant piopuctnrs, i.M ad- 
iniiable when they are not ioo .small: 
so small, namely, as not fully to occupy 
the time and attention of the family; 
for lie oft on complaims, with great 
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npii-irent reason, of lliu quantity of 
idle time which iliu neasanlr} liacl on 
their hands ^^h(‘il ilic hind -was in 
very small portions, notwithstanding 
the ardour witli which tla^y toiled to 
improve their little patiimony, in c\ciy 
wmy wdiich their knowdedge or ingonnity 
could suggest. He rocomiiKmds, ac- 
cordingly, '"that a limit of suhdivisioii 
should he fixed by law , and this is 
by no means an indefensible pioiiosi- 
tion in countries, if such ihcie are, 
where division, having already gone 
farther tlian tlie state of capital and 
the nature of the staple articles^ of cul- 
tivation render advisable, still con- 
tinues progressive. That each peasant 
siwiild have a patch of land, even in 
full property, if it Is not sufficient to 
support him in comfort, is a system 
with all the disadvantages, and scaiccly i 
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any of the beneliis, of small properties; 
sinco he must eilher li'o u. indigence 
on the pnahicij ut his laud, or depend 
as habit ually as if he had no lai'%lcd 
possessions, on the wages of hired 
labour: vdiieh, boHides, if all the hold- 
ings smioimding him aie of siiml.ir 
diiiiensioiis, he hn;. In tie prospect of 
iindiiig The bemdits of peasant pro- 
perties are coudhio.ial on thnr not 
being too much subdivided, that is, 
on their not being lerpiiicd to main- 
tain loo many ])crsons, in piopoition 
to the produce that can be raised from 
them by those persons. The question 
resolves itself, like most questions le- 
speciingthc condition of the labour' ng 
classes, into one of jmpuiation Are 
small ju'operdcs a stimulus to undue 
niultiphcalion, or a cheek to it ? 


CHA1‘TEK VII. 


CONTINUATION OF 

§ 1. IjEPojie examining the infn- 
ence of peasjint piopcrtics on the ulti- 
mate economical interests of the 
labouiing class, as determined by the 
increase of population, let us note the 
points respecting the moral and social 
influence of that territorial ariangc- 
ment, which may he looked upon as 
established, cither by the reason of the 
case, or by the facts and authorities 
cited in tlie pieceding chapter. 

The reader new^ to tlie subject must 
have been struck with the powerful 
impression made upon all the wit- 
nesses to 'whom I have re ft m rod, by 
what a Swiss statistical Aviiim* calls 
the “ almost superhuman industry'''’ ol 
peasant prop riel ors.'“ On this point, 
at least, authoritien are unanimous 
Those who have seen only one country 
of peasant properties, ahvays think the 
inhabitants of that country the most 
induslrioiis in the world. There is as 
little doubt among observers, with 

The Canton SehaffJt.auS€}i(bef!ore qnoiQd), 
I* 53. 


IIIE SAME SUnjECT. 

what feature in tlie condition of the 
peasantry this pre-eminent industry is 
connected. Jt is “the magic of ])ro- 
perty,” which, in the words of Aitliur 
Young “ turns sand into gold.” The 
idea of property docs not, liowmier, 
necessarily imply that theie should be 
no rent, any more than that there 
should bo no taxes. It merely implies 
that the rent should he a fixed charge, 
not liable to be raised against tlie pos- 
sessor by his own improvcmoiits, or by 
the will of a laudloul. A tenant at a 
quit-rent is, to all intents and pinposes, 
a proprietor , a cop} liulder is not Ic >s 
so than a freeholder \\ liat is w'anted 
is jiennanent possession on fixed terms. 
“Give a man the seciiio po.'>se.,.eon of 
a bleak lock, and ho will turn it into 
a garden , give him a nine yeais’ lease 
of a garden, and he will convert it 
into a desert.” 

The details •which have been cited, 
and those, still moie minute, to bo 
found in the same aiithurilies, con- 
cerning the liahitually elaborate 8}‘6' 
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tom of cultivation, aiul tlie Hioiisaiid 
(levicCR of llie j^cuf^aut projuiotor i('r 
making e\ci’y HupcilK.ous limir and 
odd iiiomci t insinuuental to some in- 
cmarm in the future juodiu'o and 'v.diie 
of tke land, -will explain ^^lla^ lias keen 
paid in a pievioiis chapter’^ re.spoetiiig 
tlic lar laiger gioss ptodueo wliick, 
with an}t]>ing like paiily ol agiii ul- 
tural knowledge', is tibiauied, fioni tlic 
same quality of sidl, on small iaiius, 
at least vlien ilu'v aie llic piojioity of 
tlie cultivafor, dlio treatise on “k’leiii- 
ish Uuskandiy” is especially instruc- 
tive respecting tin means ky wliich 
imtirlug indiistiy does luoie than out- 
'weigli iiifeiioiity of rcsoinces, imper- 
fection of implements, and igiioiance 
of scienlilic tkcmics. Ike peasant 
cultivation of hdandeis and Italy is 
afiirmed to piodiico kcavier ciojis, in 
equal circumstances of soil, than tlic 
best cultivated distiicls of Scotland 
and England. It jiroduccs tlicm, no 
doubt, ^vith an amount of labour 
■N’vhich, if paid fur by an employer, 
-vvoiild make the cost to him more than 
equivalent to the herefit, but to the 
peasant it is not cost, it is tlie devotion 
of time which ho can spare, to a fa- 
\oinito pursuit, if we should not 
rather say a ruling passion f 

* Supra, Book i. cli. iv. § 4. 

t Read the graphic description by the his- 
torian Michelet, ot the feelings ot a peasant 
proprietor towards ins land. 

“If we would know the ininoEt thought, 
the passion, of the h’l eiich ijcasaut.iL is vor^’’ 
easy. Let us walk out on Sunday into the 
country ami iullow luni. Behold him yonder, 
walking in l‘i out of us. It is two o’clock; 
Ins wile IS at vespers, he has on Ins Sunday 
i Icthes, I perceive that he is going to visit 
h:s mistress, 

“■\Vhai mistress? Ills land. 

“ I do not say be goes sti aiglit to it. Ko, he 
is five to-day, and may either go or not Docs 
he not go every day in the week ? iiccord- 
ingly , be turns ashle, he goe.s another way, he 
has business elsewhere. And yet— -he goes. 

“ it is true, he w as passing close by ; it was 
an opportunity. He looks, but apparently 
he will not go m ; vvlmt fur? And yet— he 
enters. 

“At least it is probable that he will not 
w’ork ; he is in his Sunday di ess • he has a 
clean shirt and blouse. Still, there is no 
harm in plucking up this W’ced and throwing 
out that stone. There is a stump, too, which 
i^v m the way ; but he has not his tools with 
him, he will do it lo-morrow% 

“ Then he folds hisprros audganes. serious 


Wo have seen, tc-h it i;> n-t 
solely by snpeiior exmimii tli.ii tlio 
I'Emifsli cullivatois suecccvl in olj. 
laiiuiig Ibcsc biiihant re.-mlts Tim 
same ru'livc vvbieh gives siicli imi.n- 
sity to their imlustrv, placc»l ilicnv 
earlier iii iioHscssmu of an ami/unt ef 
agncLillni.ll knowledge not attamcil 
unld mneli later in countries vv'icte 
agiicultiiic was earned on fo’i'ly b*, 
hiicd labour. An ctpuilly bigh Ic.sii 
mony is borne by ]\I tic laiv'cignc 
to tlie agiicultiiial skill of the simi!! 
proprietors, m tboic paits of Erance 
to winch i\io, pel tte culture is really 
suilahlc. “In the rich plains of 
Elandeis, on the banks of the Itbine, 
tlio (Jaionne, the phaieiile, the llhonc, 
all the practices which icililizo the 
land and incicase the productiveness 
of labour are known to the vtry 
smallest cultivators, and practised by 
them, liowTver considerable may be the 
advances wlucb they require. In their 
hands, abundant manuics, collected at 
great cost, repair and incessantly in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, in spite 
of the activity of cultivation The 
races of cattle are siq erior, the crops 
magniiiccnt Tobacco, flax, colza, 
madder, beetroot, in some places , in 
others, the vine, the olive, the jiliim, 
the mulberry, only yiedd their ubuii- 
clant trcasuics to a population of in- 
dustrious labourers. Is it not also to 
the culture that we are iiidehtcJ 
lor most of the garden jmoduce ob- 
tained by dint of great outlay in the 
neighbourhood of Paiis?” 

§ 2. iknotlier arqject of peasant 
properties, in which it is essential that 
they should be cunsideieci, is that of 
an instillment of piipular education. 
Books and schooling aio absolutely 
necessary to education ; but not al’- 
sufticient. The nicnlal faculties wuli 

and careful. He gives a long, a very long 
look, and seems lust in thought. At last, if 
he thinks himself observed, it he ^ ees apasser- 
by, he moves slowly away. Thirty paces 
off he stops, turns round, and casts on his 
land a last look, sombre and profound, but 
to those who can see it, the look is lull of 
passion, of heart, of devotion .” — The JPeoplr, 
by J. Michelet, Part i. ch 1. 

* JEssay on the Mural JEconomy of tEnglan^^. 
Scotland,^ and, Xu elund, 3z’d ed, p, 1*7, 
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b(' niof?!: ("ov.'ldpoi] ^\lloro tlioy aro ipont 
exi'i'ci^e-l, and what L'lvcR luoie oxca*- 
cise to them tluiu ilic luiviiig a nmlti- 
tuJe of iiiterost.d none of which can 
l)G n( 3 gloctcd, and which can he^ pio- 
vidad foi- only by vaiied efforts of \\iil 
and intelligence 9 Some ot the dis- 
pira^ei-ri of siiiaU lampci tms lay |j;ieaL 
stress on the caies and anxieties wdiich 
beset the peasant proprietor of^ the 
rduntlcind or Phiiiders. ^ It Is piecisedy 
those caies and anxi(itios which tend 
to make him a superior bcinc; to an 
Ihiglish day-labourer. It is, to be sure, 
rather abusing* tlio pri\iiegos of fair 
argument to leprcsent the condition of 
& day-labourer as not an anxious one. 
I can conceive noncircumstances in 
^^hicll he is iVee from anxiety, where 
there is a possibility of heim- out ot 
employment ; unless he has a ‘cess to 
a profuse dispensation of paiish pay, 
and no shame or reluctance in de- 
manding it. The day-lahoiirer has, in 
l!ie existing state of society and popu- 
hilion, many of the anxieties which 
have not an invigorating elfcet on the 
mind, and none of those whicli have, 
ddie position of the peasant propiietor 
of Flanders is the reverse. From the 
anxiety which chills and paralyses — 
the uncertainty of having tood to cat 
— few' persons are more exera]<t: it 
refjuires as rare a concmrence of cir- 
cumstances as the potato failure com- 
hiued with an iiniveis*d bad liai vest, to 
bung him within reach of that d<ingcr. 
liis anxieties are the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of more and less ; his cares aio 
that he lakes his fair share of the 
business of life , that he is a fiee 
Immnn being, and not perpetually a 
child, wdiich seems to bo the app^’oved 
condition of the lahonnng chn'ms ac- 
couling to the prevailing philanthropy 
He is no longer a beir-g of a diffcicnt 
order from the muldle classes ; he has 
nnrsuits and objects like those which 
occupv them, and give to their intel- 
lects the greatest part of such cul(i\a- 
tion as they receive. If thmn is a 
first prmcii>lo in iniellectual education, 
ii. is this — that the discipline which 
does good to tlie mind is that in which 
the mind is active, not that in xvhich 
It is passive. 'Fhe secret for develop- 


in 

ing the faeiiltios is to give i1mm much 
to do, and much inducement to do it. 
This detracts nothing from the impon 
tancG, and even neces^iily, of other 
kinds of mental cultivation. The pos- 
session of piopoitjMvillnot prevent the 
peasant from being coarse, selfish, and 
muiow'-uiiiuled Those things depend 
on other innuences, and otiicr kinds ot 
instruction. Jhit this gieat stimulus 
to one kind of menial activity, in no 
way impedes any other means of in- 
tellectual development. On the con- 
trary, by cultivating the habit of 
turning to practical use every frag- 
ment of know’ledee acqiiiied, it helps 
to i endin’ that schooling and readii'g 
finitlul, wdiich without some such aux- 
iliary iidluimce are in too many cases 
like s<‘cd thrown on a rock. 

§ 3. It is not on the intelligence 
alone that the situation of a peasant 
proprietor exercises un impioving in- 
tliience It is no less propitious to the 
moral virtues of prudence, temperance, 
and self-control. Day-labourers, wlieie 
the laboLuing class mainly consists of 
them, are usually improvident ; they 
sp inl carelessly to the full extent of 
llieir means .and let the future shift 
lor itself This is so notorious, that 
many persons stiongly iiiteiested in 
the wxdfare of the labouring classes, 
hidd it as a fixed opinion that an in- 
crease of w’ag*''s w'ould do them little 
good, unless accompanied by at least 
a con•o^ponding impiovement in their 
tastes and habits. The tendenoy of 
peasant proprietors, and of those wdio 
hope to become pioprietors, is to the 
contrary exlrcino ; to take even too 
much thought for the morrown They 
aie ofteiicr accused of penuriousness 
tlian of prodigalitv. They deny them- 
selves reasonable indulgences, and live 
wrotclinrlly in order to economize. In 
iSwitzerlaiid almost everybody saves, 
who has any means of saving , the 
case of the Flemish farmers has been 
already noticed * among the French, 
though a pleasnrc-loving and reputed 
to be a self-indulgent people, the spirit 
of thrift is diA’in-ied through the rui’al 
population in a maimer most gratifying 
as a whole, and which in individual 
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ii'sl.iS'CCH eii'H rather (hi t^ie sMe oT I'x- 
cossil'/ir. Anuni.e; ihoqe 

iVopi liie 111 ihey]i\i‘, jnid 

th(' lh‘ihs and loois which constilulo 
tlioir (licij aic luiAnhiii h\ ^ ravel ii'i’.s 
ihi* pr-Hils anil Hpecinunis of f^oneral 
i!ul!e;(‘M('e, tlierc arc iinnibcrs wlio have 
IriaalM in Icailicrn lKp!L;a, coiisiylinj; of 
.sniiih ill flvi'-fiaiic pieccH, vliiih they 
h(M'|i l.y tlnnu |)(‘rha])s for a whole e,Liu*- 
raln. a/ unless bionjit out to lie exprii- 
tled 111 llieir uiostchi'nshed e,ratilii'Mtujn : 
--the imrcha.^c ol’ land. If Iheio i; a 
moral inconvenience atta(,hed h* a 
slate of socii'ty in which the peasantry 
have land, it is the clanger of their 
being too careliil of their pcctiniary 
concerns; of its making them ^crat'fy, 
and “calculating” in the ohjectionahio 
sense. The Frcncli peuiant is no 
hirnplo countryman, no downright 
“peasant of the Taniihe ' hotii in 
fact and in fiction ho is now “the 
crafty peasant ” Thai is the stage 
vdiicli he has readied in the ])rocr('s- 
f'ivo development which the (onstun- 
tion of things has imposed on hnman 
intdligence and hnman emancipation, 
lint some excess in this direction is a 
small and a passing evil comparcai 
with recklessness and improciclence in 
the labonring clas^es, ami a cheap price 
to pay for the inesdraahlc wemth of the 
virtue of self-dcpondcnce, as the gene- 
ral cliaracteristic of a people . a virtue 
Vvdiieh is one of the first condilions ^of 
excellence in a human character — the 
stock on \diicdi if the other virtues are 
not grafted, they liave seldom any firm 
root ; a quality indispensable in the 
f aso of a laboring class, even to any 
tdeiable degToo of pliysical comfort; 
and by which the peasantry of France, 
and of most European countries of 
]tcai‘ant ])ropriclnrs, are distinguished 
Is'jond any (ither labouring population. 

§ 4. Is it lilmly, that a state of eco- 
nomical relations so conducive to fru- 
gality and prudence in every other 
respect, shoiiid be prejudicial to it in 
iho cardinal point of increase of popu- 
hition ? dliat it is so, is tlie opinion 
expressed by most of those English 
political economists who have written 
anything about tbe matter. Mr. 

♦See the celebrateit fable of La Fontaine, 
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Mahillodd'- opinion is well known. 
]\Ir. dones allhnm, » that a “ peasant 
population, laising their own wages 
from the .soil, and consuming ilnmi in 
kind, are nnivcrsally acted upon very 
baddy hy internal idiecks, or ly mo- 
tives disposing them (o icst,raini. 'j'he 
conseipienco i.s, that unless some ex- 
ternal cause, quite indepcmt'iil: of their 
will, forces such peasant cuUi\ators to 
slacken their rate of increase, liny 
will, in a limited territory, \eiy rapiddV 
approach a state of w'ant and pennry, 
and will bo stopped at last only by 
the pliysical impos.sihiliiy of procnrlng 
raihsistonco.” lie cdsewliere f- speaks 
of .such a peasantry as “exa-dly ni the 
condition in whyh the animal dis- 
position to increase their numbers is 
cdieekf'd by the fewest of tliose ha- 
hinemig motives and desires which 
regulate the increase of superior ranks 
or more civilized people.” The 
“causes of this peculiarity” My. 
Jones promised to ](oint out in a suh- 
sctpieiit w'ork, wliicii never nnide its 
appearance. I am totally unaldo to 
con;)ectnre from what theory of human 
nature, and of the motives wliich in- 
fluence liimian conduct, lie wTuild have 
derived them. AHliitr Young assumes 
the same “peculiarity” as a fact; 
but, though not much in the habit 
of qualifying liis opinions, he does not 
push liis doctmio to so violent an 
extreme as i\lr Jones ; liavirg, as we 
liavc seen, himself testified to vanona 
instances in which peasant populations, 
such as Ylr. Jones speaks of, wore not 
tending to “ a stale of want and 
penury,” and were in no danger wdiat- 
ever of coming in contact with “phy- 
sical impossibility of procuring sub- 
sistence. ’ 

Thai there siiould be discrepancy of 
experience on this matter, is easily to 
be aecoimtod for. Whether the labour- 
ing people live by land or by wages 
they have always hitherto multiplied 
up to the limit set hy their habitual 
standard of comfort. When that 
standard was low, not exceeding a 
scanty subsistence, tlie size of pro. 
perties, as well as llio rate of w^ages, 

♦ JEsm^ on the DislrihiUon of Tf^eaHki 

p. 146. 

t Ibid, p. 68. 
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lias been kept down to wluit would 
barely Hiii>po]t life. Extremely low 
ideas of wha.L is necessary for sub- 
sistence, are piaiectly compatible wutb 
peascant piopertios, and it a people 
have always been used to povoiiy, 
and habit has reconciled tbem to it, 
there will be ovei-popnlation, and ex- 
(‘(‘ssive siibdirniou of laud. Tbit this 
is not to the pm d1ie true (jncs 
tion is, snpposiiic a peasantry to pos- 
S( ns land not insnllicient but sullicicnt 
tor Ibeir coinfoi table snppoit, are th(\y 
moie, or less, hlndy to fall from tins 
state of conifort tln'ongb iinpr()vident 
innltiplication, than if they uere living 
in an equally comfortable mamic‘r as 
hired labourers? All a con- 

siderations arc in favour of their being 
less likely. The dependence of wages 
on population is a matter of specu- 
lation and discnss’on. Uliat v. ages 
woitld fib if population W'ero mucli in- 
creased is oflon a matter of leal doubt, 
and always a tluiig wdncli requires 
Boine exercise of the thinking faculty 
for its intelligent recegmition. Ibit 
cvmy peasant can satisfy bimsclf from 
evidence which lie can fully appre- 
ciate, wliolber bis piece of land can be 
made to oiqiport several families in the 
same comfort in wElcli it supports one. 
Few people like io leave to their 
cbddren a \vorse lot in life than their 
own. The parent who has land to 
leave, is perfectly able to judge wbetlier 
the children (;au live upon it or not : 
blit people •'.vliu are supported by 
wages, see no reason v/by their sons 
should be unable to suppoii themselves 
in tlie same ■way, and irust accordingly 
to chance. “ In even the most useful 
and necessary arts aiid manulactiires,” 
says Mr. Laing. ‘‘the demand for 
labourers is not a seen, known, steady, 
and appreciiiblo demand : but it is so 
ta husbandry,” under small properties. 
“The labour to be done, the subsist- 
ence that labour will produce out of 
his portion of land, aio seen and known 
elements in a man’s calculation upon 
Ms means of subsistence. Can his 
square of land, or can it not, subsist a 
family? Can be marry or not? are 
questions which every man can answer 
without delay, doubt, or speculation. 
* iVojft;# qf a Ti aveUei't jt. -10, 
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It is the depending on chance, wlieie 
judgment has nothing clearly set before 
it, that causes ri'ckless, improvident 
marriag(‘S in the low^r, as in fHie 
higher classes and ju’oduces a,mong us 
the e\ ilsofovor-po[»ulatioii , and chaneo 
necessarily enters into cvxuy man’s 
calculations, when certainty is remo\ cil 
altogcllier ; as it is, where certain snl) 
sisten-'‘e is, by onr distnbulion of ])ro- 
pert}", the lot of Imt a small poitiiU} 
inshsid of about tw*o-tbiids of the 
people ” 

d'here mwor has Ix'on a writer more 
keenly seU'^ible of the evils brought 
upon the labouring classes by excess 
of population, than Cismondi, and tliis 
is oii'‘ of the grounds of his carn'\st 
ailvo'MO}’' of peasant propeities. lie 
bad ample opportunity, in more coim- 
ti’ies than one, lor judging of their 
cubi't on population. Let ns see bis 
ti'stimony. “ Jn the countries in wliicli 
cultivation by small pro[U‘ietors still 
continues, pojmhition increases regpi- 
larly and rapidly until it has attainml 
its iiainral limits , that is to say, inhe- 
ritances continue to be divided and 
Siibividcd among several sons, as long 
as, by an increase of labour, each 
family can extract an equal income 
from a smaller portion of land. A 
fatlier who possessed a vast extent of 
natural pastuu-, divides it among bis 
sons, and tiny torn it into tiehls and 
meadows; bis sons divide it among 
tliolr sous, who abolish fallows : each 
improvement in agramltural knowledge 
admits of another step in the sub 
division of property. Ihit there is no 
dcingor lost the proprietor slioiild bidng 
up Ills children to make beggars of 
them. lie knows exactly wdiat iiiho- 
ritaiicG he has to leave them ; he 
knows tliat the law will divide it 
equally among tliom; he sees the 
limit heyond which this division would 
make them descend from the rank 
•which he has himself filled, and a j ust 
family pride, common to the peasant 
and to the nobleman, makes him ab- 
stain from summoning into life, children 
for whom he cannot properly provide. 
If more are born, at least they do not 
marry, or they agree among themselves, 
which of several brothers shall per- 
petuate the family. It ia not found 
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that ill ilie Swiss Caiituns, t]i(‘ patri- 
monies of the peanaiitH are <'vcr r.o 
divided as to redueo them bolov/ an 
lioVourahlo competence ; tliongli tlie 
habit of foieigii scivice, by opening to 
tlie chihben a career indetinite and 
uncalculabie, somelinics calls forth a 
fciiipcrabnrdant population 

There is similar testimony respect 
ing Norway. Tliongh there is no law 
or custom "of piimogeiiitme, and no 
nmnulactures to take otf a surplus 
liopulation, tlio subdivision of propiudy 
is not cari'i<al to an iiijurions extemt. 
"TTie division of the land among 
rliildren,” says hir. Laing,t “appeals 
not, during the thousand years it has 
hcen in operation, to have had the 
etleet of reducing the landed pro- 
perties to the iniuimnin size that will 
baiely support liuraan existence. I 
have counted from five-and-lv enty to 
forty co\ys upon farms, and that in 
a country in which the farmer must, 
for at least seven months in the 3 ear, 
have winter provender and houses pro- 
vided for all the cattle. It is evident 
that some cause or other, operating on 
aggregation of landed property, coun- 
ter acts the dividing effects of jiartition 
among childien. That cau.se can be 
no other than what I have long con- 
jectured would be effective in such 
a social arrangement; viz. that in 
a country where land is held, not in 
tenancy merely, as in Ireland, hut 
in full ownership, its aggregation by 
the deaths of co-heiis, and by tlie 
marriages of the female heirs among 
the body of landholders, will balance 
its subdivision by tlie equal succession 
of children. The wdiole mass of pro- 
perty will, I conceive, he found in such 
a state of society to consist of as many 
estates of the class of lOOOZ., as many 
of lOOZ, us many of lOZ., a year, at 
one period as at another.” That this 
should happen, supposes diffused 
through society a very efficacious pru- 
dential check to population ; and it is 
reasonable to give part of tbe credit 
of this prudential restraint to the pecu- 
liar adaptation of the peasant-proprie- 
tary system for fostering it. 

* Nowoeaux l?rincipcs, Boole iii. ch. 5, 
t Jiendence in JS'oru'ay^ p, 1$, 


“In r.ime junrfs of Svifzerland/^ 
say? iMr Ka\,-" “as in the canton of 
AvgoVto for imdance, a piauant neve; 
muriics heforo lie attains the age of 
twenty-five years, and generally mucli 
later In liie , and in that canton the 
women very seldom many he fore they 
have attained the age of thirty. . . . 
Nor do the divihion of land and the 
cheapness of the mode of conve\ingit 
from one man to another, encourage 
the providence of the labomcis of the 
ruial distiiets only. They act in the 
s line manner, though perhaps in a 
less degree, upon the lahonrers of the 
sm.'ilier towns. Jn the smaller pro- 
viiuial towns it is customary for a 
labourer to own a^small plot ol ground 
out.side the town. This plot he cul- 
tivates in the evening as his kitchen 
gat den. Ifc raises in it vegetables 
and fruits for the use of his family 
during the wdnter. After his day’s 
wmrk IS over, ho and his fiimily repair 
to the garden for a short time, which 
they spend in planting, sowing, %veed- 
ing, or preparing for sowing, a harvest, 
according to the season. The desire 
to become possessed of one of these 
gardens operates very strongly in 
strengthening prudential habits and 
in restraining improvident marriages. 
Some of the manufacturers in the 
canton of Argovie told me that a 
towmsmari w'as seldom contented until 
lie had bought a garden, or a garden 
and house, and that the lowui labourers 
generally deferred their marriages for 
some 3'ears, in order to save enough 
to put chase either one or both of these 
luxuries.” 

The same wiiter show’s by statintical 
evidence f that in Prussia the average 
age of marriage is not only much later 
than in England, but “is gradually 
becoming later than it was formerly,’* 
w’hile at the same time “ fewer illcgiti- 
m ite children arc born in Prussia tjian 
in any other of the European coun- 
tries.** “ Wherever I travelled,” s;iys 
Mr. Ivaj^,! “in North Germany and 
Switzerland, I was assured by all that 
the desire to obtain land, which was 
felt by all the peasants, w’as acting aa 

* Vol. i. pp. 67-9. 
t IbM, pp. I Ibid, p, 
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the strongest possible check upon 
nmliie increase of population,”* 

In Elanileis, according to ]\Ir. 
Fauclie, the British Consul at Ostend.f 
” farmer’s sons and tliose wholiavc the 
means to become fanners will delay 
their maniage until they get posses- 
sion of a farin.” Once a fanner, the 
next obj’cct ivS to become a proprietor. 
“The hist tiling a Dane does with his 
savings,” sajs Mr. Browne, the Consul 
at Copenhagen, I “is to purchase a 
clock, then a horse and cow, which he 
Idles out, and which pays a good 
inteiest. dhen his amhition is to 
become a petty proinietor, and this 
class of persons is better off than any 
in Denmaik Indeed, I know of no 
people in any counti^ who have more 
easily within their roach ail that is 
really necessary for Itio than this class, 
which is very large in comparison -with 
that of labouicis ” 

But the experience which most de- 
cidedly contradicts the asserted ten- 
dency of peasant proprietorship to | 
prodiico excess of population, is the 
case of Franco. In that country the 
experiment is not tiied in the most 
favourahlo circumstances, a largo pro- 
porlion of the properties being too 
small. The number of landed pro- 
pi ictors in Franco is not exactly as- 
certained, but on no ostiniato does it 
fall much sliort of five millions; which, 
on the lowest calculation of the number 
of persons of a family (and for France 

* The Prussian inliuster of statistics, in a 
work {Co7idition of tke Jfeuple %)i Ifrasna) 
which I ain obliged to quote at second 
hand from Sir. Kay, after proving by figures 
tlio great and progressive increase of tlie 
con«umption of food and clotliing per 
head of the population, from which he justly 
infers a corresponding increase of the i>ro- 
ductiveness of agriculture, continues : “ The 
divi-sion of estates has, since 1831, proceeded 
more and more throughout the country. 
There are now many more small independent 
proprietors than formerly. Yet, however 
many complaints of pauperism are heard 
among the dependent labourers, we never 
hear it complained that pauperism is m- 
eroasing among the peasant proprietors.” — 
Kay, 1 . 262-6. 

t In a communication to the Cumnr>is&ion- 
ers of Poo:* I, aw Enquiry, p. GIO of their 
Foreign (.'ommunicatioiis, Appendix F to 
their Firsst Eepo»t. 

t Ibid 26S. 
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it ought to bo alow calculation), shows 
much more than half llic population 
as eidicr possessing, or entitled to in- 
herit, landed property. A majority oi 
tlie prox^ertics aie so small as not to 
afford a subsistence to the proprietois, 
of whom, according to some compu- 
tations, as many as three millions ai*c 
obliged to eke out their means of sup- 
port cither by wmBing for hire, or by 
taking additional land, generally on 
metayer tenure. When the property 
possessed is not suflicient to relievo 
the possessor from dependence on 
wages, the condition of a prox>rielor 
loses much of its charactciistic efficacy 
as a check to overpopulation: and if 
the jn-ediction so often made in Eng 
land had been loalized. and Fiance 
had become a “pauper N\arrcn,” the 
experiment would liave }}roved nothing 
against the tendencies of the same 
S} stem of agricultural economy in 
other circumstances. But what is the 
fact? That the rate of increase of 
the l^Tcncli population is the slowest 
in ^Europe During the generation 
which the Revolution raised from tlie 
extreme of hopeless wretchedness to 
sudden abundance, a great increase of 
population took xilaco. But a gene- 
ration has grown up, which, having 
been born in improved circumstances, 
has not learnt to be miserable; and 
upon them the spirit of thrift operates 
niost conspicuously, in keeping the 
increase of population within the in- 
crease of national wealth. In a table, 
drawn up by Professor Rau,* of the 

* The following is Ihe table (see p. 1G8 of 
the Belgian tuiublation of Mr. Kau’s large 
work) : 

Per cent. 

United States .... lS20 30 , . 2 92 

Hungary (according to Ki.hrcr) . . , 2*40 

England ..... lSll-21 . . 1*78 

1821-31 . . 1*60 

Austria (Rohrei*) . 1'30 

Pi'ussia 1816-27 . . 1*54 

1S20-3) . . 1*37 

„ 1821-31 . . 1*27 

Netherlands .... 1321-23 . . I *28 

Scotland 1821-31 . . 1*30 

Saxony 1815-30 . . 1*15 

Baden .... 1820-30 (ileuninch) 1*13 

Bavaria 1814-28 . . 1*03 

Naples 1814-24 . . 0*83 

France .... 1817-27 (Mathieu) 0*63 

and mure recently (Moreau de .Tonnes) 0*55 

But the nuniL.„r giiea Moreau d© 
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rati3 of annual increase of tin* * * § }>opnla- 
iinns of varions {'(»nntiif‘S, that of 
Vraiicc, from 1817 to 1827. is stated at 
7 ,^( 5 - per cent, that of ifn;j,]and diirin.^ 
a feiniilar de>N>iinial jun’iod beini? 1 ,‘V 
annnally, and that of the lliiih'd Si-atfs 
nearly *3 According to the ofti'dal 
returns as analyzed by i\L Lego\t', ^ 
tile increaeo ol‘ the popnLdion, wliich 
liom 1S01 to 1808 was at the i ate of 
1 28 pt‘r cent anminlly, n\oiaged only 
0 17 per c nt from ISOG to 1831 ; from 
1831 to 1833 it avecaged 0 {3> tmi 
cent; from 183(1 to 1841, 0*11 ijor 
cent, and from 1811 to 1846, 0'G8 pm 


mnit -) At the (onsu-, of 1831 tho 
rate of annual increase shown waf? 
only 1 OS {'.or eeni in the live }C'ars 
or 0 21 annually, ami at the ('onsiia 
(»f 185G only 0 71 pm emit in five 
yeniN, or 0 14 aennahy; so^ that, in 
the \\o'*ds of ]\[ de [an(u*giic, ‘'popu, 
lation has alnm-'l (omed to inciease 
in [franei* ”r thfu (Ills slow increase 
is wholly tlio clh't t oi a diniinuliou of 
(loatha , tin* nnnilM'r of births not in- 
ci easing at all, nhlle the |no])orii()n 
of tile bii tins to the ])opulanon is con 
staidly) ditninirthing.i^ 'i’liis slow growth 
ot the iiunibcis of the P'‘Ophp while 


Joan t*s, lie adds, is nob entitled to iinoIn.it 
coiindciic" 

Ti's toliowing table given by 'd One- 
telct CO;i j\fni> and the JiciKlopmcnf of ha, 
Jf'ut Ill'll' , vol. 1 cin 7j, also oa tho au- 
limnt V t f Jias, contains adduio ml nmi’cr, 
<aid cidlbiN 111 «r)nie items tVoui the preced- 
ing, inobaiily hum the autln>r’s having 
taken, lu those cases, an average ot dit- 
ferent years ; 


Per cent 

Ji eland. ...... 2 15 

Hungary 2 10 

Stiain ....... rod 

England . .... I 0-5 

EhenishPiussia . . . . l*3.'i 

Austria 1 3v) 

Bavaria ...... 1 c i 

Netherlands ..... 0 o i 

Naples ....... 0 S3 

France 0 d3 

Sweden 0 OS 

Lombardy 0 1-5 


A very carefully propircd statement, 
liy M. liCgoyt, in the Joiifhal dcs J^oono- 
mistrs for May 1847, winch bidngs up tho 
results for France to the census of the piv- 


ced.mg year ISht, is summed up in the ful- 
leu ing table ; 




- 

c 



c ^ ^ 

cj ^ 

■5 M t! S 



o o flj 

< 

< 1 - ° s 

Sweden . . . 


Tci ('cnt 
n 8 } 

Per <'ent, 

1 ! t 

Norway. . . 


1 30 

1 30 

1 lenmark . . 

» > 


0 9.5 

• 



0 fd 

A ustria . . . 


0 85 

0 90 

ibussia . . . 


3 8i 

1 18 

S‘t\ony . . , 


1 45 

0 90 

Hanover . , 



0 85 

iJavaria . . . 



0 71 

Wurtemberg . 


0 01 

1 (!0 

Holland. . . 


0 no 

1 01 

Belgium . . 



0 70 

Sciidinia . , 


] 08 


(jtie.it Britain (ex- 
elusive of Ireland) 

j 1 05 

1 00 

Fiance . . . 


0 03 

0 50 

IlTutod States 


3 g? 



* Journal dcs JEconomisies for March and May 3S47. 

1 M. LegojL is of opinion that the population was underotatecl in 1841, and the increase 
between that time and 184G consequently overstated, and that the real increase during 
tho whole period was sometiimg intermediate between the last tw^o averages, or not much 
more than one in two hundred. 

t Journal des Economistes lor February 1847. In the Journal for January 1805, M. 
Jwgoyt gives some of the numbers slightly altered, and, I picsuine, corrected. The 
facnos of percentages Is l'‘2S, 0 31, 0 69, 0 O'd, 0*41, 0*08, 0*22, and 0 20, The last census, 
tliat of 1861, shows a slight reaction, the percentage, independently of the newly acquired 
departments, being 0 32. 

§ The following are the immhors given by M. I.egoyt ; 

From 1824 to 1823 annual number of births 931,914, being 1 in 32*30 of the popiiHtiou, 
„ lS29tol833 „ „ 905,444, „ 1 in 34 00 „ „ 

„ 1834 to 1833 „ „ 973,993, „ 1 m 34 39 „ 

„ 1839 to 1843 „ „ 970, hi?, „ 1 in 3V27 „ 

„ 1844 & 1813 .. „ 983,173, „ lin 35M8 

In the last two yeai’S the birUis, accoiding to M Legojt, w'^ere sweded by the effects of 
Econsidoi'ahio imniigration. “ This dunmution of births,” ho olr-'erves, “ w hile i here is a cu<i- 
siaiit, tliough not a rapid increase both of population and of mai'nages, can only be attributed 
to the progress of prudence anti forethought in families. It was a foreseen consequence of 
our cinl and social institutions, winch, producing a tiaily increasing subdivision of fortunes, 
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capiUvl iiiLi’cadcs luiioli more lap'illy, 
luis caiiscid a noiiceaLle improvement 
ill the condition of tl^o labouring class. 
The circumstances of that poition of 
the class ivlio arc landed proprietors 
are not easily ascertained wi I h preci- 
sion, being of course extremely vari- 
able : but the mere labourcis, who 
derived no direct beneiit from the 
changes in landed property which took 
place at the Itevoluiion, have unques- 
tionably much improved iu condition 
since that period.*^ Dr. Pan testifies 

both landed and moveable, call forth in our 
people (be inhtiacts of comsorvatioii and of 
comfort ” 

In four depratments, among whieli 
are two of the rnoiit tinning in Nor- 
mandy, the deaths eve:?l then exceeded the 
births. Tiio census of ISoO cvhdnts the le- 
markable fact ol a pisitivedmimution in the 
population of 51 out* ot the bU ('epartnients. 
A significant comment on the pain '-‘i -warren 
llieory. See jNI. do Lavergue’s anak&is of 
the retui’Ub 

* “ The classes of our population winch 
have only Maees, and arc tlierufurc the mo' t 
exposed to indigcneo, are now {,lB4t>) much 
better I'l’ovided with the nece&saues. of food, 
lodging, and clothing, than they were at the 
bcguming of the century. This nuty be 
proied by the testimony of all persons who 
can remember the eaihor of the two periods 
compared. Were there any doubts uii the 
buhjci't, th 03 '' might easily be dissipated by 
consulting old cultivator^j aiul woiKaieinas 
I liavc myoclfdone ni various lorahues, with- 
out meeting with a single contrarv tt ^tiinony ; 
we may aL->o aiipeal to the fart"* collected by 
an acrurato oljicrver, M. Villenne, in his 
Picture ot the Moral ard Ph,' -’ical Condition 
of the Vroiking Classes, bitok li. ch. 1.” 
(Rai'iu’Jus oil the Cai'sos i>/ by A. 

Clement, pp 84-5.) The same whiter speaks 
(p. 118) of the considerable rise wdiicli has 
taken place since 1739 in the wages of agri- 
cultural day-labourers p’ and adds the lol- 
lovrmg evidence of a higher standard of 
habitual requirements, even m t, hat portion 
of the town population, the state of which 
IS u«.na11y reprei-ented as mo.st deplorable, 
‘■in the last fiftivn or twenty years a con- 
siderable change has taken place m the haluts 
of the operatives m our manufacturing 
towns; they now expend much moiethan ior- 
merly on cloLlumi, ami ornament. . . . Certain 
clas-'CS of workpeople, such as the eanuts of 
Lyons,” (‘iccoichng to all representations, 
hketheircounterpart,our handloom wea\ or.s, 
Ihe lery worst paid class of artiaans,) “ no 
longer show themselves, as they did foiMierly, 
cohered with filthy rags,” (Page IGi) 

The preceding statenienis were given in 
former editions of this work, being the best 
to winch 1 had at the time access; but evi- 
derne, both of a more recent, and of a more 
imi.ute 'and precise character, will now be 


to a similar iart iu (ho cfiso of auotlier 
country m which the sub'lhit;ion of 
the land is piohahly excessive, the 
Palalinatc. “ ^ 

I am not aware of a single authentic 
iustance winch supporbs the as^^ertion 
that rapid luuUipticatioii is promoted 
by pcasaiiL piop ‘liic^. lusiaiicc.s inav 
undouhicdly be cited of its not being 
prevented by them, and one of the 
principal of these i.s I’elgium ; the 
prospects of lIucIi, in lespect to popu- 
laLion, are at present a inaiter of con- 
found in the important work of IM. Lt5onee 
do Lavergno, Siih ul J^conom^ of France mire 
1789. Accoivhng to that painstaking, v.ell- 
infonir»cd, and most nunarti.il enquirer, the 
average daily wages of a Krone' i labourer 
have ii-^en, since the commeucoinent (<f the 
lie\ elution, in the ratio of 19 to 80, while, 
owmg to tn,> mure cou^tintcmuloyrneiit, the 
totaleai mugs have moreased m a still greater 
rai.io, not sliort ol double. The hdlowmg 
are tne slatemeuts of M. dc Lavergue t2ud 
ed. p. 57) • 

“ A> Lhur Young » simutes at 10 sons I 
the aveiage ol a day’'^ wagfd, which must 
vow be about 1 fianc 50 centimes [is. od J, 
and this increase uiily ropre‘^ent& a [HU‘t of 
the improvement. Though the rural popu- 
lation has remained about the same in mim- 
bers, the addition made to the population 
since 1789 having cenirod m the towns, the 
number ot actual w ovking dayshas mm cased, 
fiiac because, die dmalion of hie iuiMitg 
augmo.iteJ, the miinber ot all ‘-Ijodicd men 
is greater, and next, he .ui'-e labour is better 
oigau.icd, partly thrun 'li the suppression of 
sever.a iestival-hohdays, pill tly by the mere 
eftect ot a more active dinnaud. When w'e 
talvo iUto account the iucrcri''ed number of 
his working clays, the annual receipts of the 
rural workman must have doubled. This 
augmentation of wages answers to at least 
aif equal augmentation of comforts, since the 
puces ot (he chief necessaries of life have 
changed but hi tie, and those of manufac- 
tured, for example of woven, articles, iiave 
matciially diminished. The lodgmg of ihe 
labourers" has also improved, if not in all, 
at least m nio^-t of our proviuecs ” 

M. de La^crgne’s estimate of the average 
amount of a day’s wa",cs is grounded on a 
careiul comparison, in this and all other 
economical pointb of view, of all the different 
provmcLS ot France. 

f In lus little book on the Agriculture of 
the Talutinate, already cited. He says that 
the daily wages of labour, which during the 
last years of the war were unusually high, 
and so continued until 1817, afterwards sank 
to a lower money-rate, but that the prices 
of many commodities having fallen in a still 
greater proportion, the conditiGn of die peo- 
ple w’-as unequnocally improved. The food 
giieii to farm iubourors by their employers 
has also greatly improved in quantity and 
N 2 
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sklemble micertalutj. Bclaiiim bas 
the must raxhdly iiicrcasinc; pox>ulaiion 
on the Continent, and m hen the cir- 
ciftastances of tlio connli}^ require, as 
ilicy must soon do, that this rapidity 
slionld he check('(], there "will he a cou- 
feidcmhle slicngth of existinp, hahit to 
be broken tliioiigli. One of the un- 
fa\()nrahlo circumstances is the c^rcai 
power jiosscssed ou'r the minds of 
the people hy the Catholic x)nestliood, 
i\hose ijitlnencc is cvely^^holO stiongly 
exerted against i est raining 
As yet, however, it must he remem- 
bcied that the indefatigaMc industry 
aiivl great agi icidtuial skill of the 
poo|ile have rendered the existing 
rapidity of inciease piactically inno- 
cuous ; the great nuinher of large es- 
tates still undivided alfordiiig by their 
giadual (hsmernbeiincnt, a rcsoincefor 
the necessary augmentation of the 
gloss pioduce ; and theie arc, besides, 
many large manufacturing towns, and 
mining and coal districts, which attract 
and employ a considerable portion of 
the annual increase of population. 

§ 5. But even whore peasant pro- 
perties aie accompanied by an excess 
of numbers, this evil is not necessarily 
attended with the additional econo- 
mical disadvantage of too great a sub- 
division of the land. It does not follow 
because landed property is minutely 
divided, that farms will he so. As 
large properties are jieifectly com- 
patible with small farms, so are small 
propel ties with farms of an adequate 
size ; and a suhdivi.-ion of orcnpancy is 
not an inevitable consequence of ev'en 
undue multiplication among peasant 

quality. “ It is now considerably better than 
about forty years ago, when the poorer class 
obtained less flesh-meat and puddings, and 
no cheese, butter, and the like." (p. 20.) 
" Such an increase of wages” (adds the Pro- 
fessor) “which must be estimated not in 
money, but in the quantity of necessaries 
and conveniences which the labourer is ena- 
bled to procure, is, by universal admission, a 
proof that the mass of capital must have in- 
creased.” if proves not only this, but also 
that the labouring population has not in- 
creased in an equal degree ; and that, in this 
instance as well as in France, the division of 
the land, even when excessive, has been 
compatible with a strengthening of the pru- 
dsntui checks poiailatiouj 


propiiid()i\«. As might he expected 
from their admirable intelligence in 
things relating to their occupation, the 
Flcmisli peasantry hav^e long learnt 
this lesson. “The hahit of not divid- 
ing properties,” sa’)S Dr. Bau,''^ “and 
the opinion that this is advantageous, 
have been so completely preserved in 
Flanders, tluit even now, when a 
pcafcunt die.s leaving seveial children, 
tlioy do net think of dividing his 
piitiimony, though it bo neither en- 
tailed nor settled in tiust; they prefer 
selling it entire, and sliaiing the pio- 
ceeds, considering it as a jewel which 
loses its value when it is divided 
That the same feeling must xwevail 
widely even in France, is shown by 
the great frequency of sales of land, 
amouutiiig in ten years to a fourth 
poit of the whole soil of the country; 
and M. Tassy, in his tract “ On the 
Changes in the Agricultural Ckmditiun 
of the Dexiartment of the Eure since 
the year 1800,”t states other fails 
tending to the same conclusion. “ The 
example,” says ho, “ of this department 
attests that tlicre does not exist, as some 
writers have imagined, between the 
distribution of property and that of 
cultivation, a connexion which tends 
invincibly to assimilate them. In no 
portion of it have changes of owner- 
ship had a perceptible influence on 
the size of holdings. While, in dis- 
tricts of small farming, lands belong- 
ing to the same owner are ordinarily 
distributed among many tenants, so 
neither is it uncommon, in places where 
the graiule culture picvails, for the 
same farmer to rent the lands of several 
proprietors. In the plains of Vexin, 
in particular, many active and rich 
cultivators do not content themselves 
with a single farm ; others add to the 
lands of their principal holding, all 
those in the neighbourhood which 

* Page 331 of the Brussels translation. He 
, cites as an authority, Schwerz, JBapers on 
I ApricuUure^ i. 185. 

t One of the many important papers which 
have appeared in tha Journal ties JEcono- 
the organ of the principal political 
economists of Frances, and doing great and 
increasing honour to their knowledge and 
ability. M. Passy’s essay has been reprinted 
separately a.s a pamphlekr 
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tliey are altle to biro, and in this 
manner make up a total extent whicb 
in some cases reacbos or exceeds two 
biindrecl hectares” (live hundred Eng- 
lish acres). “The more tlie estates 
ai-e dismembered, the moie frequent 
dt) this sort of arrangenitints become , 
and as tliey conduce to the interest of 
all concerned, it is probable that time 
will confirm, them.” 

“In some places,” says M. de T;a- 
vergne,^* “in the nciglibonrhood of 
Paris, for example, where the advan- 
tages of the graiiih culture become 
evident, the size of farms tends to in- 
crease, sevei’al farms are thrown to- 
gether into one, and farmers enlarge 
their holdings by .^'cnting imrcelles 
from a numher of different proprietors 
Elsewhere farms as well as propci ties 
of too gicat extent, tend to diyision. 
Cultivation spontaneously finds out the 
organization which suits it best.” It 
is a striking fact, stated by the same 
eminent wiitcr,f that the departments 
wliicli have the greatest number of 
small separate accounts wdth the tax- 
collector, are the Nord, tlie Somme, 
the Ibis de Calais, the Seine Inlc- 
rienro, the Aisne, and the Oise , all 
of them among the ncliest and best 
cultivated, and the fust-mentioned of 
them the very richest and best culti- 
vated, in Franco. 

Undue subdivision, and excessive 
smallness of holdings, are undoubtedly 
a prevalent evil in some coimtiies of 
peasant proprietors, and particuhirly 
in parts of Germany and France The 
governments of Pavaria and Nassau 
have thought it necessary to impose 
a legal limit to subdivision, and the 
Prussian Government unsuccessfully 
]U'opusod the same measure to the 
jcslalcs of its Rhenish Provinces. But 
I do not think it -will anywdiere be 
found that the x^ctUe culture is the 
system of the peasants, and the grande 
ctdture that of the great landlords: 

* Huval JBcono^ny of France^ p. 45 “i. 

t P, 117. See, foi* facts of a .similar ten- 
dency, pp. 141, 250, and other passages of the 
same impoi'tant treatise ; which, on the other 
hand, equally abounds with evidence of the 
mischievous effect of subdivision when too 
minute, or when the nature of the soil and 
ttf its products is not suitable to it. 


ISl 

on the cnnlrary, vh-'rovei the .small 
properties aie divided among ion many 
propiiotors, I belie \o it to be t^Tio 
that the largo properties also are pan 
celled out among too many tanners, 
and that the cau.se is the same in hotb 
cases, a backward state of capital, 
skill, and agricnUiiralcnlmpriso d’hero 
is leason to believe that the subdivi- 
siou in Fiance is not more excessive 
than is accounted for by this cause , 
that It i.s diminislimg, not increasing , 
and that the terror expressed in some 
: qiiarteis at the progress of the 
cellement, is one of the most giuiind- 
less of real or pretended panics ^ 

If peasant properties have any effect 
in promoting subdivision beyond the 
degree wliich coiTCsponds to the agri- 

* Mr. I.aaig, in his Inte-st puhlieation, 
“ Obhcrvatiun.s on the Social and Political 
Stale of the European People in ISIS and 
1849,” a book devoted to the {rioi ideation of 
England, and the dispura^cnient of eiory- 
thing elsewhere which otliers or even he 
hiai&clf in former works, had thought wtidhy 
of praise, ar«ins that “although the land 
itselt IS not divideti and subduidcd” on th^ 
death of the proprietor, “the value of the 
land IS, and with effects almost as prejudicial 
to social progress. The value of eacb shar? 
becomes a debt or burden upon the Isnd ’ 
Consequently the condition of the agrlcui- 
tural population is retrograde . “ oaclf gene- 
ration IS worse off than the procodmg"’ on«, 
although the land is noil her lo'-s nor more 
divided, nor wor.se cultivated.” And this he 
gives as the explanation ot thegroat indebted* 
ness of the small landed piopriotors m 
France (pp. 97-9). If these statements were 
correct, they would invalidate all which 7Ir. 
Liungalllrnied so positively in other writings, 
and repeats m this, respecting the peculiar 
efficacy of the possesbion of land lu pre- 
venting over-population. Hut he neutiicdy 
mistaken as to thy matter of fact. In the 
only country of whndi he speaks from actual 
residence, Noi way, he doe^ not i ivtend thdi 
the cuudiiion ot the peasant ]n’upr,etor 3 i,i 
deteriorating The facts alrc ady cited provti 
that in lespect to Belgium, German v, and 
Switzerland, the assertion is eqiuulv vvide of 
the mark ; and what has been .-^howm re- 
specting the slow increase of population in 
France, demonstrates that if the condinou 
of the P’rench peasantry vvns deteriorating, 
it could not be from the cause supposed by 
Mr. Laing, The truth I believe to be thak 
in every country without exception, in which 
peasant properties prevail, the condition of 
' the people is improving, the produce of thy 
land and even its fertility increasing, ^r^{| 
from the larger surplus which remains qftpp 
feeding the agricultural classes, the towpi^ 
are augmenting both in population ^nd ]u 
the well being of theu* inh^ibltants* 
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t'lilimv.l practiM'S of llie nmuiry, iiiul 
v\liicli is oustimjary cm its largo estates, 
tliO: cause iiusst lie in anc of tlie salu- 
tary iiifl lienees of tlio sjstom; tlie 
eminent degree in wliicli il promotes 
providence on tlie part of llioso who, 
not being yet peasant jaopiie it as, hope 
to become so. In Kngland, Vvlieto the 
agricultural labomer lias no investinont 
lor bis saNing’s but tlie sa\ings bank, 
and no position to wliicli ho can rise by 
any exeieisc of economy, except por- 
liaps tliat of a petty shopkeeper, w illi its 
cliances orbankniptcy, tlicie is nothing 
at all resembling the intense spirit of | 
tliiift which takes possession of one 
wdio, from being a day labourer, can 
raise bimself by saving to the condi- 
tion of a landed proprietor. Acca-rding 
to abnost all authorities, the real cause 
of the moTcellcmmt is the higher price 
wdiich can be obtained for land by 
selling it to the pcasaniry, as an in- 
vestment for their small accaniulations, 
than by disposing of it entire to some 
rich purchaser wdio has no object but 
to live on its income without improving 
it. dhe hope of obtaining such an 
investment is the most powerful of in- 
ducements, to those who are without 
land, to practise the industry, fru- 
gality, and seb -restraint, on whicli their 
success in this object of ambition is 
dependent. 

As the result of this enquiry into 
the direct opeiation and iiulirect in- 
ilueiices of peasant proiiertios, X con- 
ceive it to be established, that there is 
no necessary connexion between this 
form of landed property and an im- 
perfect state of the arts of product ion ; 
that it is favourable in quite as many 
respects as it is unfavourable, to tlie 
most ohcctive use of the poumrs of tbo 
soil , that no other existing state of 
agricultural economy has so beneficial 
an efibet on the industry, the intelli- 
gence, the frugality, and pindence of 
the population, nor tends on the whole 
so much to discourage an improvident 
increase cf their mmihers ; and that 
no existing state, therefore, is on the 
wloic EKrfavourablej both to tiioir 


mnial and their physical welfare. 
Conqiared uiili the iinglisli system of 
cniti\.iliun by hired labour, it must be 
rcg{\rd(*d as eminently beneficial to tlie 
labouring class «• X\"e are not on the 
present occasion called upon to com- 
pare it with the joint ownership of the 
land by associations of labourers. 

* French history strikingly confirms these 
conciU'i.uns. Three time-s dining the courbo 
of ages the pea-gantry haiG been purchabcrs 
of land, and these tunes nnincdiately pre- 
ceded the i.iree principal eras of French 
agricnltiiral pi'ospcnty. 

“ In the worst times,’’ says the historian 
Michelet {The 2\opU, raid i. eh- 1), “the 
tunes of universal poverty, when even the 
rich are poor and obliged to sell, the poor are 
enabled to buy: nu'"oLlicr purchaser pre- 
senting hmiscif, the peasant in rags arrives 
with Ins piece of gold, and acquires a little 
bit of land. These moments ot disa&ter in 
which the peasant was able to buy land at a 
low price, have always been followed by a 
sudden gush of prosperity wdiich people could 
not account for. To \ arJs 1500, foif example, 
when France, exhausted by Louis XI , 
seemed to be cornidetmg its rumm Italy, the 
noblesse who w'entto the wars w'ere obliged 
to sell : the land, passmg into new hands, 
suddenly began to fiounsh; men began to 
labour and to build This happy moment, 
in the style of courtly historians, was called 
the good Louis XII. 

“ Unhappdy it did not last long. Scarcely 
had the land recovered itself when the tax- 
collector fell upon it; the wars of religion 
follow’cd, and seemed to rase eveiyfching to 
the ground , with horrible miseries, dreadful 
famines, in which mothers devoured their 
children. Who would believe that the coun- 
ti’y recovered from this> Scarcely is the war 
ended, wdien ftoin the devastated fields, and 
the cottages still black with the flames, comes 
forth the hoard of the peasant. He buys ; 
in ten years, Franco wears a new face ; in 
tw'enty or thirty, all possessions have doubled 
and trebled in value. This moment, again 
baptized by a royal name, is called the good 
. HeArg IV. and Ike great 

Of the third era it is needless again to 
speak ; it was that of the Itevoiution. 

Whoever would study the reverse of the 
picture, may compare these historic periods, 
characterized by the dismemberment of 
large and the construction of small proper- 
ties, with the wide-spread national sufi'oring 
which accompanied, and the permanent de- 
terioration ot the condition of the labouring 
classes which follow'od, the “clearing’’ away 
of small yeomen to make room for large 
grazing farms, which was the grand econo- 
mical event of English history during the 
sixteenth ccidury. 
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§ 1. From the case in wliicli the 
pio.lnce of iainl uikI Ulmiir lielmios 
uinlividediy to the lihonrer, Me [>io(‘( ed 
to llio eas(s in wiiicli it is divuU'd, but 
LetM’Ct'ii two classes only, the laboiu'ers 
;uid iho laialowneis ; the character of 
capitalists meiging in the one or ilie 
othiir, as tlic case may be. It is pos- 
sible indeed to conceive that there 
miglit be only two classes of persons 
to shaie tlic product?, and that a class 
of capitalists might be one of them , 
the character of labourer and that of 
landowner being united to form the 
(»lher. This migbt occur in twoM'ays. 
'I'lic labotuers, ""though oMming tlic 
laml, might let it to a tenant, and 
work under him as hired scivanls. 
Put this arrangement, even in llie 
vciyrarc cases Mhicli could gi\e rise 
to it, would not requiie any particular 
discnssion, since it wouhl not dilfer in 
any material respect from tlm tluce- 
fol'd system of labourers, capitalists, 
and landlords, dho other case is the 
not uncommon one, in which a peasant 
pnqn’ietor owns and eiiltivaics the 
buul, but raises tlie little capital le- 
cpiired, by a mortgagt3 upon it. 
Neither does this ease present any 
important peculiarity. There is but 
one person, the peasant himself, M'ho 
has any right or power of intcrterence 
in the management. He pays ii lixed 
annuity as interest to a capitalist, as 
he pays another fixed sum in taxes 
to the government. ’^VitllOut dwelling 
further on thet-e cases, m g pass to those 
'which present marked Icatures of pecu- 
liarity. 

‘When the t'wo parlies shailng in 
the produce are the labourer or 
labourers and the landoMmor, it is not 
a YCiy material circumstance in the 
case, which of the two funiislics the 
stock, or whether, as sometimes ^h.ap- 
pens, they furnish it, in a determinate 
proportion, betaveen them. - ^The essen- 
tial difibreneo does not lie in this, 


VYi.ns. 

but in anollier circumstance, namely, 
wlietlier tlie division of tlu‘ produce 
bidween the two is regulated hv 
ciisloni (U' by competition. Wo v^Wi 
begin Mith the former case ; of wliicb 
the metayer culture is the principal, 
and in Europe almost the sole, example. 

The principle of the metayer sysiem 
is that the labourer, or peasant, makes 
his engagement directly with the land- 
owner, and pays, nut a fixed rent, 
either in money or in kind, but a cer- 
tain proportion of tbe produce, oi 
rather ol what remains of tlic produce 
after deducting what is consbh'rcd ne- 
cessary to keep np the stock. The 
proportion is usually, as the name im- 
ports, one-half; but in several distiicls 
in Italy it is two-thirds. Ivespocting 
the supply of stock, the custom varies 
irom place to place ; in sonic jdacos 
the landlord fuinislies tho wdiolc, in 
others half, in others some particular 
part, as lor instance the cattle and 
! seed, the Ldionrer providing the im- 
phnnents.*^ “This connexion,” says 

•>' In France, before tbe lievoliition, .ac- 
corclinj? to Arthur Young (i. 103) there was 
great local diversity in tins respect. In 
Champagne, “ tho landlord commonly finds 
half the cattle and half the seed, and the 
metayer, labour, implements, and taxes; 
but m some districts the landloid boars a 
share of these. In Roussillon, tho landlord 
pays half the taxes ; and in Guienne, from 
Anch to Flcuran, many bandlords pay all 
Near Aguilion, on the Garcnnc, the metayers 
furnish lialf tho cattle. At Nangia, in the 
Isle of France, I met with an agreement for 
the landlordto furnish livestock, implements, 
harness, anil taxes ; the metayer found labour 
and bis own capitation tax: tiie landlord 
repaired tbe house and gates ; tho meta.ver 
the w'lndows : the landlord pruvided seed the 
firht year, the metayer tho last; m the inter- 
vening years they supply half and half. In 
the Bourbonnois the landlord finds all sorts 
of live stock, yet tbe metayer sells, changes, 
and buys at his will; tbe steward keeping 
an account of these mutations, for the land- 
lord has half the product of sales, and pa>s 
half tho purchases.’' In Piedmont, he sajs, 
“ the landlord commonly pays the taves and 
repairs tbe buikhiigs, and the tenant ]w«vides 
cattle, unplemynts, and seed.’’ (11. 151 ) 
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v-'ismoTuli, gpcakiiig cliiefly of Tus- 
“ is often tlic subject of a con- 
tract to dciine ccitani services and 
certain 'occasional payments to %\lii«.li 
the metayer binds bimself ; neverthe- 
less the di [Terences in tlie obligations 
of one such contract and aiiolli(‘r aic 
incniisidcrable , usage gcncriis alike all 
these engagements, and supplies the 
stipulations nhic h have not been ex- 
]«i<‘ssed- and ibe hindhtrd ^Yho at- 
1 ('in pled to depart ironi usage, who 
exacted more than bis neighbour, who 
took for tlic basis ol the agieeinent 
anything hut the etpial division of the 
crops, would render himself so odious, 
he would be so sure of not obtaining a 
meta3cr who was an honest man, that 
the contract of all the met*aycis may 
be considered as identical, at least in 
each province, and never gives rise to 
any competition among peasants in 
si'aieli of employment, or any offer to 
ciiitivate the soil on cheaper terms 
than one another ” To the same elfcct 
ChrilcanvicuXjf speaking of the ine» 
tavcis of Piedmont. “ They consider 
it” (the firm) “as a paiiimony, and 
never think of renewing the lease, but 
go on from generation to generation, on 
the same terms, without writings or 
i(^gistries.”j: 

§ 2, AVhen the partition of the 
produce is a matter of fixed usage, not 
of varying convention, political eco- 
nomy has no laws of distiibution to 
investigate. It has only to consider, 

^ Studies in Tolilieal JHconom^, Esfay VI. 
On the Condition of the Cultivators m Tus- 
cany. 

t Letters from Italy. I quote from Dr. 
Eigby’s ti’anslation. (p. 22.) 

X This virtual fixity of tenure is not how- 
ever universal even in Italy ; and it is to i>s 
absence that Sismondi attiibutes the inferior 
condition of the metayers in some pi’ovmces 
of Naples, in Lucca, and in the Kiviera of 
Cenoa ; where the landlords obtain a larger 
(though still a fixed) share of the produce, 
in those countries the cultivation is splendid, 
but the people w retchedly poor. " The same 
misfortune would probably have befallen the 
people of Tuscany if public opinion did not 
protect the cultivator; but a proprietor 
would not dare to impose conditions unusual 
in the country, and ei en in changing one 
metaj er for another, he alters nothing in the 
terms of the engagement.” Wew Principles 
tf Political Economy, hook hi, ch, 6* 


as in the ease of peasant propnetoi'S, 
the ciTects of the system, first, ( 3 n tlie 
condition of the peasantry, morallv 
<and physicallt’, and secondly, on the 
cfliciimc}' of the labour. In both these 
paiticnlars the melayer system has the 
characb'ristic advantages of peasant 
proporlics, but has them in a less de- 
gree. The metayer has less motive 
tooxeition than the jubasantpropiictor, 
since onl)^ half ihi* (rails of his indus- 
try, instead of the whole, are his owm. 
But he has a much stumgor motive 
than a day hibomei, who has no other 
interest m the lesult than not to he 
dismissed. If the metayer cannot bo 
turned out except fi<r some violation of 
his contract, he E\s a stronger motive 
to exeition than any tenant-farmer 
who has not a lease The metayer is 
at least his landlord’s partner, and a 
half-sharer in t heir j(3int gains Wlier’', 
too, the peimanenco of his teiinro is 
guaranteed by custom, be acrpiires 
local attachments, and miieli of tbo 
feelings of a jiroprietor. I am sup- 
posing tluit this half produce is sufii- 
eient to ^deld him a comfortable 
support. Whellier it is so, depends 
(in any given state of agiiculture) on 
the degiee of subdivision of the land ; 
which depends on the operation of the 
population principle. A multiplication 
of people, beyond the nnmher lhai can 
he properly supported on the land or 
taken off by manufactures, is incident 
even to a peasant proprietary, and of 
j course not less but rather more incident 
! to a metayer population. The ten- 
dency, however, w’hich we noticed in 
the proprietary si stem, to promote 
prudence on this point, is in no small 
degree common to it with the metayer 
system. There, also, it is a matter of 
easy and exact calculation whether a 
family cun be supported or not. If it 
is easy to see wlicther the owner of tlic 
whole produce can increase the pro- 
duction so as to maintain a greater 
number of persons equally well, it is a 
not less simple prohlom whether the 
owner of half the produce can do so.'^* 
* M. Biistiat affirms that even in 
France, incontestably the least favourable 
example of the metayer system, its effect 
m repressing population is conspicuous. 
“It IS a w cll-ascertained fact that thf 
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Tlic're IB Olio (Ju'ck wliu li tliis sysloin 
fieoms to oiler, over and abov'e tliosc 
held out even l\y iho proprietary 
system; tliere is a iandiord, who may 
exert a controlling po^Yer, by refusing 
Ills consent to a subdi\isIon. 1 do not, 
iioweviir, attach great iiiiportaiue to 
this ebeek, hecause tlie I'arin may be 
loaded with snpcrliuoiis hands without 
being subdivided; and becanse, so long 
as liie increase of hands increases the 
gioss produce, whivli is almost ahvays 
iho case, tlie landlord, who n eeives 
lialf the produce, is an immeiUate 
gainer, the incomeiiience falling only 
on the labourers, d'he landlord is no 
doubt liable in the end to sutler from 
their poverty, by bqng forced to make 
advances to them, esiiccially in bad 
seasons, and a foresight ot this ulti- 
mate inconvenience may operate bene- 
ficially on such landlords as prefer 
future security to present protit. 

The charactciistic disadvantage of 
the metayer system is \ery faiily stilted 
by Adam Sniitli. Aftm’ pointing out 
that metayers “ have a plain interest 
that the wdiolc produce should be as 
groat as possible, in order that their 
oivn proportion may be so,” he con- 
tinues, “it could never, however, be 
tlie interest of this species of culti- 
vators to lay imt, in the iurthcr im- 
provement of the land, any part of the 
little stock which they 'might save 

tendency to cxcc«sive multiplication is 
chiefly manifested in the class who live on 
wages. Over these the forethought which 
retards marriages has little operation, because 
the evils wdiich flow from e.xeessive compe- 
tition appear to them only very confusedly, 
and at a considerable distance. It xs, there- 
fore, the most advantageous condition of a 
jieople to be so organized as to contain no 
regular class of labourers for hire. In me- 
tayer countries, marriages are princip.ally 
determined by the demands of cultivation , 
they increase when, from wnatever cause, 
the' metaines off'er vacancies injurious to 
production, they diminif h when the places 
are liHed up. A fact easily ascertained, the 
proportion between the size of the farm and 
the number of hands, operates like fore- 
thought, and with greater olTect. We And, 
accordingly, that when nothing occurs tto 
makean opening for a superfluous population, 
numbers remain stationary: as is seen in 
our southern departments.” Considerations 
on Metayage^ m tlie Journal des Economhtes 
foi February 1816. 

* WeuWh of Nations^ book iii. ch. 3. 
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from their own sli.am of iho produce, 
bocauso the lord, who laid nutnoihmg, 
•was to get one half of whatever it 
produced. Tlie tithe, which is hut a 
tenth of the produce, is found to be a 
very great hindrance to impiovcment. 
A tax, therefore, whieli ammmlcd to 
one-lialf, iiinst have btam an elfectiial 
bar to it. It might be the interest of 
a metayer to make the land produce 
as much as could bo brought out of it 
by moans of tln^ stock fuimshed by the 
proprietor, hut it conlil never he bis 
iniorest to mix any part of his own 
wilii it. In Fiance, whore five parts 
out of six of tli<‘ whole kingdom arc 
said to be still occupied by this speei'cs 
of ciillivaiors, the proprietors complain 
that their inetayms t<ike every oppor- 
tiiuily ot cm])lo}ing the inastm-’s cattle 
rather in carriage than m cultivation : 
because in the one case they get the 
whole profits to themselves, in ihe other 
they share them with their landlord.’’ 

It is indeed implied in the very na- 
ture of the tenure, that all improve- 
ments wliich require expenditure of 
capital, must he made with the capital 
of the landlord. This, however, is es- 
sentially the case even in Engdand, 
whenever the larmers arc tenants-at- 
will: or (if Aitliur Young is right) 
even on a “nine years lease.’’ If the 
landlord is willing to provide capital 
for improvements, the metayer has the 
strongest interest in promoting them, 
since iialf the benefit of tliem will ac- 
crue to liimself. As how'cver the per- 
petuity of tenure which, in the case 
w'e are discussing, he enjoys by custom, 
renders his consmit a necessary condi- 
tion; the spiiit of routine, and dislike 
of innovation, characteristic of an agii- 
cnltural people w'hcn not corrected by 
education, are no doubt, as the advo- 
cates of the sy&tem seem to admit, a 
serious hindrance to improvement. 

§ 3. The meiaycr system lias met 
wdth no mercy from English authori- 
ties. “ There is not one -word to be 
said in favour of the practice,” sa\s 
Arthur Y'oiiug,^ “and a thousand ar- 
guments that might he used against 
it. The hard plea of necessity can 
* Travehi vol i. pp, 404-54 
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al«u>o Le ur‘',etl in its rtUoiir; tlie pn- 
MTfy of Iht- iona.'rs bniii; s ■» givat, 
iaiRllord uiust stta'.k llu* fann, 
or it could not be stocked at ail . tliis 
is a most cruel Lurtlion to a ]>ropni;tor, 
vdio is tlms (Ailiged tornuiuiicli of the 
liazard of fauuing in tho most dan- 
uorous of all nietbods iluit of triusling 
Ills propel ty absolutely in tbe liaiuls 
(if people wlio are g* neially ignorjiii, 
inaii} careless, aiul some undoubtedly 
wicked, . . in (1ns most inisciablo 
(if all tbe modt's of letting land, the 
defrauded landlord receives a eon- 
tciiiptiblc rent, tbe farmer is in tiie 
lowest state of poverty , tbe land is 
miserably ciiirivated , and tbe nation 
suffers as sovert ly as tbe parties tliem- 
sehes . . . Wbeiever“ tins system 
prevails, it may be taken for granted 
that a useless and misciMblo population 
is found. . . . Wlierover tbe country 
(lb, at 1 saw) is poor and nnwatere(.l, 
in tbo ]\!ilan(‘se, it is in tlui liands of 
metayers.” they aie almost aiwavs 
in debt to tbeir landlord for seed 
or food, and ‘'tbeir condition is 
more wretcbc'd than that of a day 
lubourcr. . . . dlicref are but lew 
disliieW’ (in Italy) “where lands 
arc let to the oeenpying tenant at 
a money I'cnt ; but wdierever it is 
found, tbeir or(»ps are greater; a clear 
proof of the imbecility of tbe melaying 
system.” “ Whe rever it” (the metayer 
sj stem) “ lias been adopted,” says 
fir. 1^1‘Cnllocbd “It lias put a stoj) 
to all impro's cment, and has reduced 
the cultivators to the most abject po- 
verty.” Mr. d ones § shares the common 
opinion, and quotes Turgot and Bestiitt- 
Vrac Y i n s upport of i fc. Tb e impression, 
boweiver, ot all these wTitci'S (notwith- 
standing Arthur Young’s occasional 
references to Italy) seems to be chiefly 
derived from F ranee, and France before 
the Iievolution || Fuw tbe situation of 
French metayers under the old regime 

* TrapeJs,\i^] v ir.l-?,. 
t Ibid II m 

J JPt’incijtlcs of l^olitiCid Econc.r,i^,Zx'ii e‘i. 
p. i71. 

§ Jiiisuy on tl>e Dutrihidion of Wealth, pp. 

li BL dc Tracy is partially an exception, 
iaannuch as bib cxpciicuco reaches lower 
do* 11 than the rcvchitJonary period : hut In* 


by no im aiis rejire.sents the typical 
form of the cniUraet. It is essential 
((' that l(nm, that the proprietor pays 
all tlm taxes But in France the ex- 
emption of the noblo.s.se iVom direct 
taxation Inol led the Uovernment to 
thrcAv the whole burthen of their ever- 
inei easing liscul exactions upon the 
ucenpiors • and it is to these exacitions 
that 'I’m got ascribed the extreme 
wrelcliediicss of the metaveis: a 
WTO tolled ness in some cases so (‘xces- 
sive, that in limousin and Angoii- 
mois (llie piovineos wdiich ho admi- 
nistered) they had seldom more, ac- 
cording to him, after dedncting all 
burthens, Ilian from tweiiiy-Hvo to 
tliirty livres (20 t((*^ 2 1 shillings) per 
head for their whole annual consmnp- 
tioa : “ I do not moan in money, hut 
including all that they consiniie in 
kind fiom their own crops’’^* When 
wm add tliat they had not tlie virtual 
fixity (»f tenure of the metayers of Italy, 
(“ill ijimousin,” says Artlinr Young, f 
“ the metayers are consiibu’ed as little 
better than menial servants, removable 
at pleasure, and obliged to conform in 
all things to the willot the landlords,”) 

admits (as Mr Jones has hinisolf stated m 
another place) that ho is ac(]uaintc(l only 
with a limited district, ol‘ great .suhdivibion 
and mitertile soil 

]SI Pussy ib ol* opinion, that a French pea- 
santry must bo in indigence and tlie country 
badly cultivated on a metayer system, be- 
cause the proportion of the produce clann- 
ahle by the landlord is too high j it being 
only m more favourable climates that any 
land, not of the most exuberant fertility, 
can pay half its gross produce in rent, and 
leave enough to peasant tanners to enable 
them to grow snccesst'ully the more expen- 
sive and valuabio products of agriculture. 
(On Sijstcms of Culture, p. 05 ) Tins ib an 
objection only to a particular numerical pro- 
portion, which is indeed the common one, 
but is not essential to tho .system. 

* See the “ I\Iomoir on the Surcharge of 
Taxes sulfered by the Generality of Limoges, 
addre.ssed to the Council of State in 
pp. 260-304 of the fourth volume of Turgot’s 
Works. The occa'-ional engagements of 
landlords (as mentioned by Arthur Young) 
to pay a part ol the taxes, were, according 
to Turgot, of recent xirigin, under the com- 
pulsion of actual necessity. “ The proprietor 
only consents to it when he can find no me- 
tayer on other terms ; consequently, even in 
that case, tho metayer is always reduced to 
what IS barely suflicicnt to prevent lum from 
dying ot hunger.” (p. 275), 

i Vcl. i p 404. 
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it is evi('?eiit that their case affords no 
argumeiit against tli" metayer system 
in\t.s hotter" form. A population who 
could call nothing their own — who, like 
the Irish cottiers, eonld not in any 
contingency he worse off- -had nothing 
to i‘estrain tliem Iruiu nndiiplying, and 
suldniding the land, nniil stopped hy 
actual siaiaociion 

W'e shall tind a very different pic- 
tine, hy the most aixurate antlmnti-'-s, 
of tlie. inoiayoi cultivation of Italy. In 
the 111 si place, as to subdivision. In 
Lombardy .according 1 n ( ’h.Iteauvieux^-, 
there are tow farms w Im h exceed sixty 
acres, and lew which have less than ten. 
These farms are all occupied hy metay- 
ers at half pro !it. Tl^i^y invariably dis- 
play “ an extmiti' and a richness in build- 
ings rarely known in any other country 
ill" Europe.” Tlieir plan “affords the 
greatest room with the least extent of 
building; is best adapted to arrange 
and secure the crop , and is, at the 
same time, the most economical, and 
the least exposed to aceidenis hy lire ” 
llie coiirt-yaid “exhibits a wdiole so 
legiilar and commodious, and a R}stem 
of such care and good ordfc, that our 
dirty and ill-ai ranged farms can con- 
vey no adecpiato idea of’’ The same 
description applies to Idedmont. The 
rotation of crops is excellent. “I 
should thinkf no country can bring so 
large a portion of its produce to market 
as Iffedmont.” Though the soil is not 
naturally very fertile, “the number of 
, cities is prodigiously great.” The 
agriculture must, therefure, be emi- 
nently fayourable to the net as well 
as to the gross produce of the land. 
“ Each plough works thirty-twm acres 
in the season. . . . Nothing can be 
more perfect or neater Ilian tiic hoeing 
and moulding up the maize, wdien in 
full growdh, by a single plough, willi 
a pair of oxen, without injury to a 
single plant, while all tlie weeds aie 
elleciuaUy destroyed ” Ho much lor 
iigriculLiual skill. “ Nothing can bo 
so excellent as the cropwdiich jn’ceedcs 
and iiiat wdiicli follow's it.” The 
wdieat “ Is thrashed by a cylimh r, 

Letters from liuL', traustated by 
p IG. 

•f Ibid, yp, 19, 20. % Ihld. pp, 24-31 
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drawn by ahorse, and guided liy ahoy, 
w'hile the labourers tin n over lue btraV^ 
with forks This process lasts nearly 
a fortnight : it is quick and ecouoniictll, 

and completely ^its out the grain 

In no pai t of the world are the economy 
and tlie miimigement ol tlie land better 
understood than in Piedmont, ancl 
this cxjilains the phenomenon of its 
gloat population and imnicnso cxpoit 
of provisions.” All this under metayer 
cultivation. 

Of the valley of tlie Arno, in its 
whole oxieni, both above and below 
Eicrence, the same writer thus speaks 'f 
\ — “Forests of olive-trees covered the 
j lowrer }jarts of the inouniainH, and by 
I their foliage concealed an intinile 
i number of small larms, wlndi peopled 
these parts of the mountains : chest- 
nnt-trees raised their heads on the 
higher slopes, their healthy verdme 
conirastipg with the pale tint of the 
olive Inu's, and spreading a biightness 
over tliif! amphitheatre. Tlie road was 
bordered on each side with village- 
houses, not more than a hundred paces 

from each other They are 

placed at a little distance from the 
road, and separated from it by a w^all, 
and a terrace of some feet in extent. On 
the wall are commonly placed many 
vases of antique forms, in wdiicli 
flowers, aloes, and young orange-trees 
are growdng. The house it-selHs com- 

plotc'y covered with vinos 

Before these houses we saw groups of 
peasant iVinules dressed in wdiile linen, 
silk corsets*, and strav/ hats omamentecl 

with flowers These houses 

being so near each other, it is evident 
that the land annexed to them must he 
small, and that property, in these 
valleys, must he very imieh divided; 
the O' tout of these domains being 
from tlivoo to ten acres. The land lies 
round the houses, aiid is divided into 
fields hy small canals, or rows of trees, 
some of which are mulberry-trees, 
but the greate.st numhc.r poplars, tlio 
loaves of wliich are eaten hy the cattle. 

'Each tree supports a vine 

''fhese divi.sions, arrayed in oblong 
squares, are large enough to be cul- 
iivated by a plough w'ithout wheels, 
* iqi. 7S~9. 
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anti a ptiir of oxen. I'lierr is a of 
oxen betnveon ton or twohe of the 
farmers ; they employ them sueccs- 
si?ely in the cultivation of all the farms. 
... - Almort every tarm maintains a 
woll-looliing liorse, which goes in a 
small two-wheeled cart, neatly made, 
and painttal red ; they serve lor all the 
purposes of draught for the farm, and 
and also to convey the farmer’s daugh- 
ters to mass and to halls. Thus, on 
hulivlays, hmulieals of these little earls 
are seen fi}ing in all directions, carry- 
ing the young women, decorated with 
llmvcrs and riiihons.’’ 

This is not a picture of poverty ; and 
so far as agiicnltiire is cvinceined, it 
edbctiially redeems metayer cultiva- 
tion, as existing in those countries, 
fiom the reproaches of English write-rs ; 
hilt with ipspect to the condition of 
tho cultivators, CliAioauEieiix’s testi- 
mony is, in some points, not so faviair- 
able. “Jtis^ neitiier the natural ferti- 
lity of the soil, nor tho ahundance 
which strikes the eye of the traveller, 
which constitute the well-being of its 
inhabitants. It is the number of in- 
dividuals among whom the total pro- 
duce is divided, which fixes the ])ortion 
that eacli is enabled to enjoy. Here it 
is very small. I have thus far, indeed, 
exhibited a delightful country, well 
watered, fertile, and covered vith a 
jierpetual vegetation ; I ha\e shown it 
divided into countless mclo.sures, 
which, like so many beds in a garden, 
display a thousand varying produc- 
tions ; I have shovui, that to all these 
inclosures are attached well-built 
houses, clothed with vines, and deco- 
rated with dowers ; but, on entering 
them, we find a total want of all the 
conveniences of life, a table more than 
frugal, and a general appearance of 
privation.’^ Is not Ohateauvieiix here 
unconsciously contrasting the condition 
of the metayers with that of the 
farmers of other countries, when the 
proper standard with which to com- 
pare it is that of the agiicultural day- 
labourers ? 

A rthur Young Eays,t “ I was assured 
that these metayers aie (especially near 

* Pp. 73-6. 

f Trace'g, vol ii. p 15S. 
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Florem e) much at their ease; ihatou 
liohtliys they are dres-'ed remarkobly 
wadi, and not without objects of luxury, 
as silver, gold, and silk : and live well, 
on plmity of bread, wine, and legiraiea. 
In some instances this may possibly be 
the ca.se, but tho general fact is bom 
trary. It is absurd to think that nio- 
t.i}ers, upon such a firm as is cul- 
tivated by a pair of oxen, can live at 
their ease ; and a clear proof of their 
[loverty is this, that the landloid, who 
provides half the live stock, is often 
obliged to lend the peasant money to 

proenre his half. The mela- 

\er.s, not in the vicinity of tho city, are 
so poor, that landlord.s even hmd tliem 
corn to eat: thei^food is black biead, 
made of a mixture wuth vetche.s , and 
tlieir diliik is very little wane, mixed 
with waiter, and called aquarolle ; meat 
on Simda) s only ; their dress very 
ordinary.” Air. Jones admits the su- 
perior comfort of the metayers near 
Eloieiice, and attributes it partly to 
straw plaiting, by which the wmmen of 
tho peasantry can earn, according to 
Chriteauvieiix, from fifteen to tw^enty 
pence a-day. But even this fact tells 
in favour of the metayer system , for 
in those parts of England in which 
either stnuv-phiiting or lace-making is 
carried on by the women and children 
of the lahouring class, as in Bedfoid- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, the con- 
dition of the class is not better, but 
rather worse than elsewdiore, the wages 
of agiicultural labour being depressed 
by a full equivalent. 

In spile of C’hateauvieiix’s state- 
ment respecting the poverty of the 
metayers, his opinion, in respect to 
Italy at least, is given m favour of the 
system. “ It occupiesf and constantly 
interests the proprietors, which is never 
the case with great proprietors who 
lease their estates at fixed rents. It 
establishes a community of interests, 
and relations of kindness betw'cen tlie 
proprietors and the metayers ; a kind- 
ness wdiich I have often witnessed, and 
from which result great advantages in 
the moral condition of society. The 
proprietor, under this system, alwutjs 

* leihrsfi'om p. 75. 
t Ibid, pp. 29o-6. 
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ftiterestecl in the sucw'ps of tlio crop, 
never lefiiscB to make an n(l\,mce 
upon it, tlic land pioinis('s to 

repay ^^itIl interest. It is by those 
advances, and by the liope thus iii- 
spiied, that the licli proprietors Oi j 
land have gradually perfected the 
whole iiiral economy of Italy. It is 
to tlicm that it owes the numerous 
systems of inigation which w'ater its 
soil, as also tlio cstahhslnncnt of the 
teriaec cultuie on the hilE: giadnal 
hut permanent imi)iovemcnts, which 
common peasants, for want of mc.'ins, 
could nc\er have effected, and wdiich 
could never have been accomplished 
by the farmcis, nor by the great 
propiietors who let their estates at 
fixed rents, hccaiisc they are not 
sufficiently interested. Thus the in- 
terested system forms of itself that 
alliance between the licli propiioior, 
whose means ].)roYide for the improve- 
ment of the culture, and the metayer, 
whose care and labours aio directed, 
by a common interest, to make the 
most of these advances.” 

But the testimony most favourable 
to the system is that of bdsmondi, 
which has the advantage of hoing 
pj)ecilic, and from accurate kuowdedgo ; 
Ids information being not that of a 
traveller, hut that of a resident pro- 
prietor, intimately accfiuiintcd wdth 
rural life. Ilis statements apply to 
'Yuscany generally, and more par- 
ticularly to the Val di Nicvolo, in 
which his owm pi’Opcrty lay, and which 
is not wdthm the supposed privileged 
circle immediately round Florence. It 
is one of the districts in wdiich the 
size of farms appears to he the smallest. 
The followdng is his description of the 
dwellings and mode of life of the me- 
tayers of that district.*^ 

The house, built of good w*alls with 
lime and mortar, has always at least 
one story, sometimes twm, above the 
ground door. On the ground floor are 
generally the kitchen, a cow’hou&e for 
twohorned cattle, and the storehouse, 
which takes its name, tinaia, from the 
large vats (tini) in which the wine is 
put to ferment, without any pressing ; 

* From his Sixth Essay, foimerly re- 
fen ed to. ' 


it is there also that the metayer lurks 
up Ids casks, his oil, and liis graiu 
Almost alw’-ays there is also a slicil 
supported against the liousc, where lie 
can wmik under cover to mend lus 
t tools, or choj) forage for his cattle. On 
the first and second stories aie two, 
tliiee, and often four hcdiooms. Tlie 
largest and most airy Of these is 
generally destined by the metayer, in 
tlie months of May and June, to the 
biinging up of silkworms. Great 
chests to contain clothes and linen, 
and some wmodeii cliairs, arc the chief 
furidtuie of tlm cliamhers ; hut a 
iicwdy-man ied wife ahvays brings with 
her a wvardrohe of w’alnut wood. The 
beds aic uncuitaiiied and imruofud, hut 
on each of tlicra, besides a good pail- 
lasse filled with the clastic stiaw of 
the maize plant, there are one or two 
mattresses of wool, or, among the 
pooiest, of tow, a good blanket, sheets 
of strong hempen cloth, and on the 
best bed of the family a coverlet of silk 
padding, wdiich is spread on festival 
days. The only fireplace is in the 
kitchen ; and tlicrc also is the great 
wooden table wdicre the family dines, 
and the l)cneh('s ; the great diest 
wliieh selves at once for keeping the 
hi cad and other provisions, and for 
kneading ; a tolerably complete though 
cheap assortment of pans, dishes, and 
earthenwmre plates: one or tivo metal 
lamps, a steelyard, and at least twm 
copper pitchers for drawu’iig and hohl- 
iiig water. The linen and the w^ork- 
ing clothes of the family have all been 
spun by the women of tlio house. The 
clothes, both of men and of women, 
are of the stuff called 7nezza Jana when 
thick, 7nola wlien thin, and made of a 
coarse thread of hemp or tow^, filled up 
with cotton or wool ; it is dried by the 
same wmmen by wdiom it was spun. It 
would hardly he believed what a (quan- 
tity of cloth and of mezza lana the* 
peasant women are able to accumu- 
late by assiduous industry ; how many 
sheets there are in the store ; wdiat a 
number of shirts, jackets, trowsers, 
petticoats, and gowns are possessed by 
every member of the family. By way 
of examqJc I add in a note the inven- 
, tury of the jyeasant family best known 
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to me • it is neither one of ihc r.. In-sl 
nor of the poorest, aiul Imss liappi'v ])y | 
its indiistiy on half ilic produce of less | 
than ten of land The .'.oiin,:^ | 

women had a niariiago portion of lift;\ ' 
crowns, twenty paid down, and the rest 
hy instalments of two every year. The 
Tuscan crown is viatli six: francs 
f4s*. lOd^]. The coninioiK'si mariiage 
]>ortion of a peasant giil in the (tther 
p<n'ts of hhiscany, where th-* nw t.iiiics 
aie larger, is lOU crowns, <;!a) iiancs 

Is tins poverty, or v,on-h(ent with 
poverty? Vheii a coinmoji, M, do 
tSisniondi even says the common, mar- 
riage portion of a metayer’s danghler 
is 24L Englisli money, equivalent to 
at least 5o/. in Italy and in that rank 
of life ; when ono whose doNwy is only 
half that ammint, has the xvardrohe 
described, vhiuh is represented hy 
Sismoinli as a lair average , the class 
must be fully comparable, in general 
condition, to a large proportion ( m n of 
capitalist farmers in other comili ies ; 
and incomparably above the day- 
labourers of any country, except, a new 
colony, or the United Status ^h•ry 
little can be inferred, against such evi- 
dence, from a traveller’s inqiression of 
the poor quality of their ibod. its in- 
expensive character may be rathei tbo 
effect of economy than of necessity. 
Costly feeding is not the favouiite 
luxury of a southern jicople ; their 
diet in all classes is principally vege- 
table, and no peasantry on tiio 
('ontinent 1ms the supei>tition of tlie 
English labourer re>peeting white 

* Tnvcntorv of tho tymtsfaenu of Jane, 
dauglncr oi t'.'iknste Paimu, on I'eriiiamugc 
with Giovaccliino Landi, tho 29th of April 
1S35, St Porta Veceiiia, near Pescia . 

“23 shifts, 7 best cire«scs (of particular 
fabrics of silk), 7 dresses of panted cotton, 
2 winter working drGST.PS {mezza Imia), 3 
sutnnier working drc'S&es and petticoats 
(multi ), 3 white petticoats, 5 aprons of printed 
Hugh, i of black silk, 1 of black meiinos, 9 
•volorrcd i^orking aprons (/jioff/), 4 wliite, 8 
<*■. loured, and 3 silk, handkerchiefs, 2 em- 
hroidered \oiIs and ono of tulle, 3 towels, 14 
/» .’5 of ‘?’ocking3, 2 hats (one of felt, the 
' Aror of fine ; 2 camens set in gold, 2 

oan’iiws, I ebapkt wiih two Roman 
? ver crown'!. L ecral neelJcce with its cross 
1 gold. . . . AH the richer maiTied wornoa 
?f ihe class hraa, besider, the I'tUe di setUi 
the great holiday dress, which they only wear 
lour or fve times in their lives.” 


But the iiuini^Jimeiii of tliP 
Ttiscan iieasantA .'iceording to 8is- 
mondi, “is whnlcsimm amlvariouH: 
its ha^is is' an excellent wlieatcri 
bread, brown, hat, pure from bran and 
iVuni all mixiu’e’’ In tlio bad 
season, tlmy take but two meals a 
(lav: ai. ten in ihc moiaiing they 
eat tbeir [lollcnta, at tlic beginning 
of the night their soui), duel alter 
it bread with a relish of some suit 
(ronipaufdico) In summer they have 
tliive meals, at eight, at one, and in 
the evening ; hnt the Hre is lighted 
or.ly once a day, tor dinner, wdiich 
consists of soup, and a dish of salt meat 
or dried fish, or haricots, or greens, 
w'hicli are eaten with bread. Salt 
meal enters in a very small quantity 
into this diet, ior it is reckoned tliat 
f()*dy pounds of salt pork per Imad 
siiUico amply for a yeahs jirovision; 
t\\i( 0 a w^-'tk a small pii'ce of it is put 
into tile soup. On fiandays they have 
always on the table a dish ot’ iVush 
meat, hut a piece which weighs only a 
pound or a pound and a half siiftices 
for the whole family, 1 iO\vo ver iiumeiui is 
it may be. It must not he forgotten 
that tho Tuscan peasants generally 
itrodnce olive oil for their own con- 
sumption : they UM it not only for 
lamp.s, hut as seasoning to all the 
vegetables prcp.uel for the table, 
which it renders both muie sa\oiuy 
and more nutritlNO. At break. ast 
their food is bread, and sonietiiucs 
cheese and fruit; at supper, biead and 
salad Tlieit di'ok i.i composed o** tlie 
interior wine of the country, the i^iudla 
or piquette mafle hy ferimuiting in 
waier the pressed skms of the gr.ijvjs. 
They always, howxwer, ro.serve a little 
of their best vino for tho day when 
they thresh thuir coin, and for some 
festivals wdiich arc kept in families. 
About fifty bottles ofi im ii;i per aminm, 
and five sacks of wlmat (about j(Hh) 
pounds of bread) arc considered as I lie 
supply necessary for a frill grou n mam’’ 
The remarks of Risraondi on the 
moral influences of this state of .“So- 
ciety are not less worthy of attention. 
The rights and obligations of the 
lueta) er being fixed hy usage, and all 
taxes and rates being paid fsy the pro* ■ 
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prietor, “the metayer lias tlio advan- 
tages of landed propei ty ’isilliout the 
burthen of defending it. It is the 
landlord to whom, wdtli tbo land, be- 
long all its disputes : the tenant lives 
in peace with all bis ncigbbonrs ; be- 
tween him and tbem tlicio is no motive 
for rivality or distrust, be preserves a 
good undei standing with tliein, as well 
as ■with his buullord, with the tax- 
collector, and witli the cluirch : lie 
sells little, and buys little ; be touches 
little money, but be seldom lias any to 
pay. d bo gentle and kindly cliaiaelor 
of the Tuscans is olten spoken ot, but 
without siihicieiitly remarking the 
cause which contributed most to 
keep lip that genilcness; the leiiuio, 
by wbicli tbo entire class of farmers, 
more than thiee-fonrihs of the popnla- 
tioii, are kept fii'e, fiom almost <‘very 
occasion for quarrel ” ddn’ li\i ty of 
lenuie which the metayer, sm long as 
ho fulfils his own obligations, possesses 
by nsage, Ihough not by law, gives 
him the local attacbments, and almost 
the strong sense of personal intere‘-t, 
characteristic of a proprietor “Tlic 
metaver lives on bis mctaiiic a.s on bis 
inheritance, loving it with allcction, 
kbuuring incessantly to improve it, 
confiding in the fiitimq and making 
sure that bis land will bo tilled after 
him by bis children and bis children’s 
children. In fact, <hc majority of 
metayers live, from gxmei-ation to gene- 
ration on the same farm; they know 
it in its details witli a minuteness 
which the feeling of property can 
alone give. The plots terrassed up, one 
aliove the other, arc often not above 
tour feet wide , but there is not om* of 
tbem, the qualities of wbicli the me- 
tayer has not studied. Thin one is 
dry, that other is cold and damp: 
hero the soil is deep, llicre is a mere 
crust wliicii hardly covers the rock; 
wheat thrives best on one, rye on ano- 
ther: here it would be labour wasted 
to sow Indian corn, elsewhere the soil 
is imfit for beans and lupins, further 
off flax will grow admirably, the edge 
of this hrook^ will he suited for hemp. 
In this way one learns wdth sm*prise 
ii'om the metayer, that in a space of 
ten arpents, the soil, the aspect, and 


the inclination of the ground 
gi'rater variety than a rich lanuer is 
generally able to distinguish in a farm 
of five hundred acres. For the liTtter 
knows that he is only a temporal y 
occupant ; and moi cover, that he must 
conduct his operations by general rules, 
ami neglect details. lUit the expe- 
rienced metayer has had his intelli- 
gence so aw’akened by interest and 
afleelion, as to he the best of obsei \ ei s , 
and with the whole future I cforo him, 
ho thinks not of bimself alone, but of 
bis cliildren and grandcliildi en Tine e- 
foie, vvhen he plants an olive, a tn o 
wdiicli lasts for centuries, ami e.'ea 
vales at tbo bottom of ibe lioilow i.i 
wlueli he plants it, a channel to let ont 
the wmter by wdiich it would b(i in- 
jured, he studies all tbo strata of t lie 
eartli which he has to dig out 

§ 4. I do not ofier these quota 
iious as evidence of the intrinsic 
excellence of the metayer system , but 
they surely sufiice to prove that 
neither “land miserably cultivated” 
nor a people m “the most abject po- 
verty,” have any' necessaiy connexion 
with it, and that the unmeasured vitu- 
peration lavished upon the system by 
English writers, is grounded on an 

* Of the mtellm''nce of tins interesting 
people, JVI de Sisinondi speaks in the most 
favourable terms Few of them can read ; 
but there is often one member of the family 
destined for the priesthuodj who reads to 
thorn on winter evenings. Their language 
dillers little from the purest Italian. 'I’lie 
ta''tefor luiprovisalion in verse is general. 
“The peasants of the Vale of Nie\olefro- 
quont tlie theatre lu summer on festival days, 
from nine to elevenat night; then* admls'-'on 
costs them little more than dve I'l'cmdi srui 
L2Ifn. Their favourite autiior is Aide''! , 
the whole history of the Atridio n ihuiih.'i 
to these people who cannot I’lsad, and who 
seek from that austoic poot a seUivato.n 
from Iheir inide labours ” Uidike most 
rustics, they find pleasure m l)oant^\ of 
tbeir country. “ In tue hills o*’ the vale uf 
Hitvole there is in front of every house a 
threslung-gronnd, sjldoin of mote than or 

30 square fathoms; ifc is often the only Imtd 
1 space in the whole farm : it i.s at the same 
I time a terrace which commands the idams 
! and the valley, and looksout upon a delight - 
' fill country, hcarivlv ever have I stood still 
to admire it, witiumt the raotayer’s comihg 
out to enjoy my a<iiniration, and point uui 
with his finger the beauties which lie thought 
' might hate escaped rny notiv * ’ 
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oxti finely narrow \iev, of tlu* hul'ject. 

T lo{jk upon tlio luru] oeouoiny of Italy 
as siiiipiy so mucli lulilitional cNicIcncc 
iirfa\onr ot small ocenpaliuiis \\ith 
prrmaneni tenure, li is an example 
of wliai ean lu) aecom[)li,slicMl ky those 
two elements, even under the disad- 
vantage of the pt'euliar nature of the 
Tneta}er ('(mtraf t, in which tin* motives 
to cxci iion on tlie ]tart of t lie tenant 
are only half as stnmg as if lie fanned 
the land on the Fame footine^ of per- 
j^ctuity at a money-rent, either iixed, 
or vaiying; accordini; to so-ne i ule 
w’hich would leave to the tenant the 
whole benefit of liis owni exert ions 
'"] he metayer tenure is not one wdnch 
we should ho anxious to introduce 
where the cxij^eiicies of society had 
not naturally given biiili to it; but 
neither ought we to be eager to iibobsli 
it on a mere a priori view of its dis- 
advantages. If the system in liis- 
cany w’orks as wtU in jnacticc as it is 
n^presented to do, wdtli every appear- 
ance of minute knowdedgv, by so com- 
petent an anthoiity as kSismoiidi; if 
the mode of living of tlie people, and 
the size of farms, have for ag<‘s main- 
tained and still maintain tbemsnlvcs 
such as they arc said to bo by him, it 
were to bo regretted that a state of j 
rural w'ell-bcing so much beyond what 
is realised in most Eiirojieaii coinitric^i, 
vshonld be put to hazard by an attempt 
to introduce, under the guise of agii- 
cultural improvement, a system of 
money-rents and capitalist farmers. 
Even where the metayers are poor, 
and the subdivision great, it is not to 
be assumed as of course, that the 
change would be for the better. The 
enlargement of farms, and the intro- 
duction of what are called agricultural 
impro\emenls, usually diminisb the 

* “We never,” says Sismondi, “find a 
family of metajers proposing to their land- 
1 )rd to divide the nictairie, unless the work 
im'eally more than they can do, and they 
icel assured of retaining the same enjoyments 
on a smaller piece of ground. Weneier 
find several sons all marrying, and forming 
as many new families: only one marries 
and undertakes the charge of the household: 
none of the others marry unless the first is 
childless, or unless some one of them has the 
oUi,-!' of a new metauip ” l>rincnU", 
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number of lal'uurcrs emphn ( m1 ou 
laud ; and nnle.s.s the giowtli of capita! 
ill trade and manufactures afibrds an 
opening for the displaced population, 
or imle.sR theie arc iccl.iiinahle waisles 
on which thi'v can bo located, compe- 
tition will .‘m reduce watges, that they 
will probably be worse olf as day 
labourcr.s tbau tlu'y wvre as inetajcis. 

]\Ir. doiu'S vety ])ropeily objectii 
against the Eretuk Iftunomists of the 
last century, that in pm suing their 
favouiite ohjoct of introducing monov- 
rents, they turned their minds suleiy 
to putting farmers in the place of 
metayers, instead of tiaiusforming the 
existing metayers into faiineis f which, 
as he justly remarks, can scarcely be 
effected, unless, to enable the metayers 
to save and become owners of stock, 
tlio projuietois submit tlir a conside- 
rable time to a diminution of income, 
instead of expecting an increase of it, 
which has generally been their imme- 
diate motive for making the attempt. 
If this transformation were effected, 
and no other cliange made in the mo- 
tayerhs condition ; if, prcsei ving all tlie 
other lights wliicb usage ensures to 
liiin, be meioly got rid of the land- 
lord’s claim to bait the produce, paying 
in Ill'll of it a moderate fixed rent ; he 
■would be so fur in a better position 
than at present, as the wdiole, instead 
of only half the fruits of any improve- 
ment be made, w^oiild now belong to 
bimself ; but oven so, the benefit W’ould 
not be without alloy; for a uietajcr, 
though not himself a capitalist, lias a 
capitalist for bis partner, and lias the 
use, ill Italy at least, of a considerable 
capital, as is jiroved by the excellence 
of the farm buildings : and it is not 
probable that the laiidowmcrs would 
any longer consent to peril their move- 
abic property on the hazards of agri- 
cultural enterprise, ■when assured of a 
fixed money income without it. Thus 
w'ould the question stand, even if the 
change left undisturbed the metayer’s 
virtual fixity of tenure, and converted 
him, in hxet, into a peasant proprietor 
at a quit n nt. But if w’e suppose him 
converted into a mere tenant, displace- 
able at the landloid’s wail, and liable 
to have his rent raised by competition 
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to any amount wliicli any unfortunate 
being in scarcli of subyisience can be 
found to offer or promise for it ; lie 
would lose all the features in liis con- 
dition wliicii preserve it fiom being 


deteriorated : he would be cast down 
from his pr('sent jiosition of a kind 
half proprietor of the land, and would 
sink into a cottier tenant. 


CilAbTER IX. 

OF COTTIERS. 


§ 1. By the general appellation of 
cottier tenure, 1 shall designate all 
cases without exception, in which the 
labourer makes his contract for land 
without the intervent?bn of a capitalist 
farmer, and in wdiich the condideris of 
the contract, especially the amount of 
rent, are dctemiined not hy custom hut 
by competition The principal European 
example of this tenure is Ireland, and 
it is fioni that country that the term 
cottier is derived •« By far the greater 
part of the agiicultural population 
of Ireland might until very lately 
have been said to be cottier-tenants , 
except so far as the Ulster truant- 
right constituted an exception. There 
was, indeed, a numerous class of 
labourers who (we may presume 
through the refusal either of propiie- 
tors or of tenants in possession to per- 
mit any further subdivision) had been 
unable to obtain even the smallest 
patch of land as permanent tenants. 
But, from the dclicicncy of capital, 
the custom of p^iying wages in land 
was so universal, that even those wdio 
worked as casual labourers for the 
cottiers or for such larger farmers as 
were found in the country, were 
usually paid not in money, hut by 
permission to cultivate for the season 
a piece of ground, which was generally 
delivered to them by the farmer ready 
manured, and was known hy the name 

* In its original acceptation, the word 
“ cottier” designated a class of sub-tenants, 
who rent a cottage and an acre or two of land 
from the small farmers. But the usage of 
writers has long since stretched tne term to 
mcitide those small farmers themseh es, and 
generally all peasant farmers whose rents are 
determined hy coinpeticion. 

r* s. 


of conacie. For this they agreed io 
pay a money rent, often of sevcial 
pounds an acre, hut no money actually 
passed, the debt being worked out in 
labour, at a money valuation. 

The produce, on the cottier system, 
being divided into two portions, rent, 
and the rennmcration of the labourer; 
the one is evidently determined by the 
other. The labourer has wdiatever 
the landlord does not take: the con 
diiiiUi of the labourer depends on the 
amoimt of rent. But rent, being legu- 
lated by competition, depends upon the 
relation between thy demand for land, 
and the supply of it. The demand fur 
land depends on the number of com- 
petitors, anil the competitors are the 
^vdlole rural population. The effect, 
therefore, of this teimre, is to bring tiio 
principle of population to act directly 
on the land, and not, as in England, 
on capital. Kent, in this state of 
things, depends on the proportion be- 
tween population and land As the 
land is a fixed quantity, while popula- 
tion ha.s an unlimited power of in- 
crease , unless something checks that 
increase, the competition for land 
soon forces up rent to the highest 
point consistent with keeping the 
population alive. The efiects, tliero- 
lore, of cottier tenure depend on the 
extent to which the capacity of popu- 
lation to increase is controlled, either 
hy custom, by individual prudence, or 
by starvation and disease. ” 

It would be an exaggeration to 
affirm, that cottier tenancy ia ^abso- 
lulely incompatible w;ih a prosperous 
condition of the labouring class. If 
we could supioose it to exist among a 
0 
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p<oj'!e tf \\hf«in ti higii suin<Iau} (tf 
(joiuiui t was Ikiliiliuil; wlioso letjuiru- 
inents were such, that they wonhl not 
oitcr a higher rent for land than wouhl 
leave them an ample hubsisicute, and 
whose inodcrato increase of numbers 
left no nnemplu^ed po}>uIation to force 
up rents by competition, save wdieu 
the increasing produce of tho land 
from increase of skill would cnahle a 
luglier rent to be paid wiiiiout incon- 
vciiieneo; the ciillivating class mlgiit 
be as well remunerated, might have us 
large a share of the necessaries and 
^omlbrls of lil'c, on this system of tenuie 
as on any other. They would not, 
however, while thoir rents wmre arbi- 
trary, enioy any of tlie jieouiiur ad- 
vaniagesvdnoh meta} ers outhe I’liscan 
system derive from their connexion 
with the laud. They would neither 
have the use of a capital belonging to 
Iheir land ords, nor would the want of 
this he made up by the intense motives 
to bodily and mental exertion winch 
act upon the peasant who has a per- 
manent tenure. On the contrary, any 
increased value given to (he land by 
the exertions of tho tenant, would have 
no effect but to laisc the rent against 
himself, either the next jeai, or at 
farthest when his lease exjiirod. The 
landlords might have justice or good 
sent-e enough not to av<iii tUcmhclcco 
of the ad'autage which competition 
would give them; and different land- 
lords would do so in different degrees. 
But it is never sale to expect that a 
class or body of men will act in oj^jiosi- 
tion to their immediate peouiilaiy in- 
terest, and even a doubt on the 
subject would be almost as fatal as a 
certainty, for when a person is con- 
sidering whether or not to undergo a 
present exertion or sacriffi e lor a coni- 
paraiivoly remote fui<ire, the scale is 
turned by a viuy small proliahdily 
tlmt llie fruits <d‘ tlie cxcrliou or 
(b the Banitice w'culd be taken from 
iiim. The only saicgiiard against 
these uncertainties would be the 
gre i tb of a custom, invsuring a perma- 
nence of tenure in the same occupant, 
without liability to any oiium increase 
of rent thfiii might hapijcn to be sanc- 
tioned by tbe general ReiilutieulB o*‘ the 


Miiumnuny. Tlio. IdshM t*ucuil ri'-ht 
is such ,i oiislom. Hh', very cmisidor- 
idijo sums uliicJi uulgoing icnaiits oh 
taja from iiioir .succchMirs,' for tlic good- 
will of (heir (arms, ' in tlie hrst place 
actually limit iho competition lor land 
to^ persons wdio have such sums U/ 
offer while tho same fact aho pioves 
that full advantage is not taken Ov llio 
landlord ot even that more limiled 
competition, since the landlord’s rout 
does not amount to the wnhole of wdiat 
the incoming tenant n(>t only offers huL 
actually pays. He does so in t]jo lull 
confidence that the rent \viji not ba 
raised ; and for this he has the gnaran- 
teeofa custom, not recognised b\ law 
but deriving itp binuiiig^ loree ironi 
another saniaion, perfeciii well under- 
stood in iivandt Without one or 
other of these sujiporis, a, custom ihnib 
ing the rent of land is not likely to grow 
up ill any progressive community" l\ 
weahh and population wore stationary, 
lent also would generally be station- 
ary, and after remaining a long time 
unaltered, would probably come to be 
couddered unalterable. But all pro 
gyess in wmalth and populidion ttmds toa 
rise of ren( s. Under a metayer system 
there is .m established mode in w Inch 
tlie owmer ot land is sure of pardci- 
paling in the increased proiluce drawn 
Irom it. Uni on the cottier system he 
can nidy do so by a readjiislmeni of the 

* “It IS not luicouimon for a tenant with- 
out a leubo lo i-cU tho bare privilege of occu- 
pancy or pubsebbioa of Ins favui, without any 
vibiMe sign of improvement huv mg iitoii made 
by imn, .(-c irom ten to sixteen, u\i lo twenty 
and even iyrty years purchase of the rent. 
{Jjigent of Emleucti taken by Lora iJe^un's 
CcnnnnsotOiit Introductory CiuUder ) 'I'he 
compiler adils, “ tns comparative truiuimUity 
of i(iat dintncl” (Ulster) “ may pcrlupa b® 
raain!/ atumutable to th.^ i.i i 

f- ‘ U- IS m the guva imjOi ity of cases not 
a leunburbement for outlay inciiu'cd, oi' mi- 
provemeius etiected jii the lamb but a mere 
lif(> nr uiMnce or piu'chaso ot mmumity irom 
oarage.”- (X*n/c.>/» lUhiij^ra.) “ 'the piv<-'cut 
tenaut-right ot Ulster’gsho writer .nidicimisSy 
renuiiiu; “ir. an eujhrvM cvjtyhokiy “ Eveii 
there, if tlie tenant-right be dmreg'm'ded, and 
a tenant be ojucted witinut having received 
the price of his good-will, outrages arc cene- 
rally the eonbequcnco,”~(Ch. Uii,) “-TSia 
disorg m’zod state ot Tmyerajy, and the 
agrarian combination ihivaigiioat Iielnid, 
are but a inelhodizod war to obtani It"? 
Ulster tenant-right.” 
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t'oniiar't, while that leatljiistinciit, in a 
ja-ogiehhive cunuiiiinity, wuulJ almost 
aUvaiy« to his luhantage. ills 

inieiest, theicfoic, ia decidedly opposed 
to the gi 0 A th of any custom comiuultug 
lent into a fixed deuuiiid. 

^ 2. Axdiere tho amount of rtmt is 
limited, ('Uher hy law or custom, a 
cottier svslem itas tho disadvantages 
of the -sun'st metayer sysiom, vsitii 
siTuvoly any of the advantages hy 
whmh, m tlio host fonns of that 
ieiime, they are compensated It is 
Rcarcely possihlo that eoitier agricnl- 
tiiro shonld be other than miserable 
d'hero IS not the same lU'cessity ihat 
the condition of the cultl^alols sluaild 
be so. Since by a sutficieiit resiramt 
on po])ulation competition for hind 
could be kepi down, ^ and extreme 
pove.ity pi evented , habits of pi udeir-e 
and a high stmulaul of comfort, oncv* 
esiahlished, would have a fai'' cli nice of 
main! uiiiing themselves: umii'-Ji even 
ill those favourable circumstancos the 
motives to prudence woui i be emusiiicr- 
ably weaker than in the case of metay- 
ers, protected by custom (like lh(;se of 
Tuscany) from tieing depuvcJ of their 
farms : since a metayer family, thus 
]irotected, could not ho impovcrlshctl hy 
any other improvident imiltiprmation 
than their owm, but a cottier family, 
however prudent and self-restraining, 
may have tho rent raised against it by 
the consecpiences of the multiplication 
of other laimlios. Any protection to 
the cottiers aganisithis evil could only 
be derived from a nalutary sentiment of 
duty or dignitv, peivading the class, 
luxun this source, huvvev'er, they might 
derive < onsider.iblc pmleci ion If the 
habitual sta,iidard et icipniement 
among the class were high, a young 
man might not choose to offer a rent 
vliloh would leave him m a worse 
coudidon than the precc.ling lo’cint ; 
or It might be the general custom, as 
it actually is in some countries, not to 
marry until a farm is vacant. 

But it is not wdiere a high standard 
of comfort has looted itself in the habits 
ot tlio labouring classes, that w'c^are 
ever celled npnu to c'msi !<‘r ilu* e: -‘cts 
of a cottier system. That svLt'uuis 


found only win ro the hahiin.tl rcipiiic- 
lueiits of the rmal l.ibeuicrs aic tho 
lowest posMblo , wiuMV, US long ui 
they are not actii.div sfaivi.ig, iTuw 
will multiply: ai'l }>opuliIiun is oiily 
chocked hy tiie distmses, and the shiU L 
nCrtSoflife, (‘onsfMpicntnn iimuhi ieimy 
of merely jdivsK'al iiiTf>"uits d'his 
w IS the state of t lie J.irm'.st portiim < f 
the Irish peasantry. When a people 
have sunk into this state, arnl cti!! 
more when they have h''en in it lio.ii 
iiaio iiumcinoiial, the cottier system is 
an almost insujjerahh* ojisiacle to their 
emerging from it. AV^henthc habits of 
the people are such that their iiieicase 
is never cliecked but by tho impossi- 
bility of obtaining a bare support, an>l 
when this sujipoiLcan only be obtaineil 
from land, ail stipulations and agiee 
ments respecting amount ot rent are 
imu’oly nominal; the conipeliiion fet 
laiidmakostlie tenantsimdcrLakc (op i} 
moie than it Is possible they .should pay, 
and when they liave paid all they can, 
more almost always remains d.ic 

“As it may fairlv be sahl id' the 
Iri.Mi tieasaiitry,’’ said ^Ir Ituvau.., the 
!::kaTetary to the Irish i^ioi* Law Ihi- 
(jU ry Comunssiou, ' “that every taimlv 
whieh has not sulficieiit laiid tu yield 
its food lies one rn'inore of its members 
su[»|'Oiled b\ bvgtging, It va'.l easily be 
coaceivediliat evmy endeavour is made 
b} the peiisantry to obtain small Indd- 
^ ings, and that they are not iniiueiiced 
ill their biddings bv the fertility of the 
laud, or by tliclr ability to pay iho 
rent, but solely by the offer whicli is 
most likely to gain them possession 
Tiio rents which they promise, tlie^ 
are almost invadahly incapable of pay- 
ing; and cmisetpienlly they become 
indebted to those under whom they 
hold, almost as soon as they lake 
possession. They give up, in the shajiA 
of rent, the whole prudncc of ihe Ian I 
Avith the exception of a .snilicionoy of 
potatoes for a .sabsistence ; but as this 
is rarely et^ual to the prominod rent, 

* Ecih ofihe 8i(iie of I, 'eland, fhdr Caia.rs 
and thine Remedy, Pas® painphlefc. 

commning, among otUoi.- things, an e’ccellont 
digost mid SGieetioii of evidence from i tie ma<-s 
o>iiocted by t no Comnns-^ioii prt>i Sed over uy 
AicUbishop S» UaUdv 
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iliey constantly have against tliein an 
increasing hahince. In some cases, 
the largest quantity of produce winch 
tlif^ir holdings ever ;vieldc(l or winch, 
under tlioir system oi* tillage, they 
(‘oiild in the most ta\ourahle seasons 
be made to yield, would not bo equal 
to the rent bid; consequently, ii the 
iieasant Ihltilled his cngagoincnt with 
ids laudloid, whu li ho is rarely able to 
accom])lish, ho wamld till the giound 
for nothing, and give his landlord a 
]>reinlinn lor being allowed to till it. 
On tiio sca-coasg fishermen, and in 
the noilliern counties those wdio have 
looms, ficquently pay more in rent 
than the market value of the whole 
produce of the land they hold It 
might he supposed that they would be 
better withontland under such circum- 
stances. Bui hbhiug miglii fail during 
a week or two, and so might the do 
mand for the pioduce of the loom, 
when, did they not possess the land 
upon w hi ell their food is grown, they 
might starve Tlie full amount of the 
rent bid, however, is lauly paul The 
ncasanfc remains constantly in debt to 
his landloid, his miserable posses- 
sions— the wretched clothing of him- 
eelfaiid of his family, the twm or three 
stools, and the few })icccs of crockery, 
which his wretched hovel contains, 
would not, if sold, liquidate the stand- 
ing and generally accumulating debt. 
The peasantry aic mostly a year in 
arrear, and their excuse fur not paying 
more is destitution. Should the pro- 
duce of the holding, in any year, he 
more than usually abundant, or should 
the peasant by any accident become 
possessed of any property, his comforts 
cannot ho increased ; he cannot indulge 
in better food, nor in a greater ([iiantity 
of it, Ilis furnitiue cannot he increased, 
neither can his -wife or children be better 
clothed. The acquisition must go to 
the person under whom lie holds. The 
accidental addition will enable him to 
reduce his anvar of rcnl, and thus to 
defer ejectment. But this must be the 
bound of his expectation.” 

As an extreme instance of the in- 
tensity of competition for land, and of 
the monstrous height to which it occa- 
sionally forced up the nominal rent^ 


W'o may cite from the ecidcnce taken 
by Lord l)e\ou's Coimuission,* a fact 
attested by i\[r. lliirly, Clerk of tlio 
Crow'ii for Kerry • “ 1 iuive known a 
tenant bid for a faim that I wns per- 
fectly w’cll acquainted wntli, wmrth 50/. 
a-year' 1 saw the competition get up 
to such ail extent, that he was dc'claicd 
the tenant at 450/.” 

§ 3. In such a condition, wliat can 
a tenant gain by any amount of in- 
dustry or prudence, and wliat lose Ly 
any recklessness ? If the landlord at 
any time exerted Ins full legal rights, 
the cottier would not be able even to 
live. If by extra exertion he doubled 
I the pioduce of his bit of land, or if he 
I prudently ahstaihed fiom producing 
j mouths to eat it up, his only gain wmultl 
‘ bo to have inoic loft to pay to his land- 
I lord ; wliile, if he had twenty chiklrcn, 
they wmiild still he fed lirst, and tlio 
laiidioid could only take wliat was lelt. 
i Almost alone amongst mankind the 
cottier is in this condition, that he can 
scarcely be either better or woiso olf 
by any act of his owm 7f he wanu 
industrious or prudent, nobody hut liis 
himiloul wmuld gain , if ho is lazy or 
iutciupcrate, it is at lus landlord's ex- 
pense. A situation more do sold of 
motives to eitiier laliour or sclfeoin- 
maiid, imagination itself cannot con- 
ceive. The inducements office human 
beings are taken aw^ay, and those of a 
slave not substituted. He has nothing 
to hope, and nothing to Icar, exccjit 
being dispossessed of his holding, and 
against this he protects liimsolf by the 
'idtima ratio of a defensive civil war. 
Rockism and AVhitoboyisin w^ere the 
determination of a people wlio had 
nothing that could he called theirs hut 
a daily meal of the lewdest dcrjcnpllon 
of food, not to submit to being dupnvf' I 
of that for other people's conveiucm f*. 

Is it not, then, a hitter satire on tlie 
mode in which iqlnions are formed on 
the most important jirobloms of liiiniau 
natuie and iile, to ilnd public instriic- 
tors of the greatest pretension, imput- 
ing the backwuirdness of Irish industry, 
and the waant of energy of the Iii.di 
people in improving their cuiidiiicii, to 
* Eudenit\p,%oL 
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a l^pcnliar indolence and lOrklessness 
in llie (Aliic lace? Of all Milp,ai 
modes of escaping from tlie considtia- 
tinn of the effect of social and moral 
influences on the human mind, the 
most vulgar is that of attribuiing the 
diversities of conduct and character to 
inherent natural differences. ^Yhat 
race would not be indolent and in- 
Huiciant when things are so arranged, 
that they derive no advantage from 
foiethought or exertion? Ifsucliaie 
the arrangements in the midst of which 
they live and work, what wonder if 
the listlebsncss and indifference so en- 
gendered are not shaken off* the first 
moment an opportunity offers when ex- 
ertion would leally'^e of use ? It is 
very natural that a pleasure-loving and 
sensitively organized people like the 
Irish, should be less addicted to steady 
routine lahoui than the English, because 
life has more excitements for them inde- 
})endent of it ; but they are not less 
fitted for i t than their Celtic brethren the 
Erencli, nor less so than the Tnsc.ms, 
or the ancient Greeks. An excitable 
organisation is precisely that in which, 
hyhadeqiiatc inducements, it is easiest 
to kindle a spirit of animated exertion. 
It speaks nothing against the capaci- 
ties of industry in liuman beings, that 
they will not exert tliemsel ves without 
motive. Ko labourers weak harder, in 
England or America, tluiii the Irish ; 
but not under a cottier system. 

§ 4. The nultitules who till the 
soil of India, are in a condition suffi- 
ciently analogcusto the cottier system, 
and at the same time sufficiently dif- 
ferent from it, to render the compari- 
si-n of the two a source of some in- 
Btiuction. In most part.s of India 
there are, and perhaps have always 
been, only two contracting parties, the 
landlord and the peasant . the landlord 
being generally the sovereign, except 
vhoie he has, by a special instrument, 
conceded his rights to an individual, 
who becomes liis representative. The 
payments, however, of the peasants, or 
laots, as they are termed, have seldom 
if ever been regulated, as in Ireland, 
by competition. Though the customs 
locally obtaining were infinitely va- 


lions, and thongh practically no cus- 
t-mi could be maintained against the 
sovereign’s will, tlicie was alway;s a 
rule of some sort common to a neigh- 
bom hood : tliG collector did not make 
his separate bargain with the peasaur, 
hut assessed each according to the 
rule adopted for the rest. The idea 
was thus kept up of a right of property 
in the tenant, or at all events, of a 
right to permanent po.ssession ; and the 
anomaly arose of a fixity of tenure in 
the peasant-farmer, co-existing withan 
arbitrary power of increasing the rent. 

When the Mogul government sub- 
stituted itself throughout the greater 
part of India for the Hindoo rulers, it 
proceeded on a dillerent principle. A 
minute survey was made of the land, 
and upon that survey an assessment 
was founded, fixing the specific pay- 
ment due to the government fiom each 
flekl. If this assessment had never 
beini exceeded, the lyots would have 
been in tlie comparatively advantage- 
ous position of peasant-proprietors, sub- 
ject to a heavy, but a fixed quit rent. 
I'bo absence, however, of any real pro- 
tection against illegal extortions, ren- 
dered this improvement in theii condi- 
tion rather nominal than real; and, 
except during the occasional accident 
of a humane and vigorous local admln- 
isti ator, the exactions had no practical 
limit but the inability of the ryot to 
pay more. 

it was to this state of things that 
the English rulers of India succeeded ; 
and tlicy were, at an early period, 
struck with the importance of putting 
an end to tins arbitrary character of 
the land-roveiiuo, and imposing a fixed 
limit to the goveimnent demand. They 
did not attempt to go back to the 
Mogul valuation. It has been in gene- 
ral the very rational practice of the 
English Government in India, to pay 
little regard to wdiat was laid down as 
the theory of the iiati\e institutions, 
but to inquiie into the rights which 
existed and were lespected in practice, 
and to protect and enlarge those. Foi* 
a long time, however, it blundered 
grievously al30ut matters of fact, and 
grossly misunderstood the usages and 
rights which it found existing. Its 
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an-po (Vom llie inability of 
‘ndhiar} niiniRtoiinaivuo a Btate ot'’ hu- 
ciaf lalatioiis rundanicn'Hilly difterent 
from lliop.o tln'y aie piucti- 

s;iily famuiar. In^^laiui being aecii.«- 
ton v.‘d to great e.''^ai»\s and grmit liind- 
li.rd.-^, tlio lAiglisli mlcirf to(tk it for 
ginntrd Ibat Iinlia must poppcbs tie* 
like ; and looking roniid for pome Pet 
ofjMM'ob' nlio luigbi le taken for tlio 
t»b;i lIk of tlieir .seanli, tl'.ey jdlebcd 
n])on a t-oit or lax-eullieieis calk'd 
7 .’!:iind,ii,s “ The eei3iindard'sny« the 
jd!il<ip('],!i'h al iiistoinin ol India,** ‘'bad 
some oi the attributes wlii< h belong to 
a iandemner ; be collected tiie reiiiH of 
a ptirticubir district, lie governed tbe 
cnliivatois of tiiat district, lived in 
comparative splendour, and bis son 
succeeded bim wben he died. Tbe 
zemindars, tberefore, it was in fern d 
witliout delay, ^verG tbe proprietors of 
tbe &(!il, tlie 'landed nobility and gentry 
ot India. It was not con-sideied tliat 
tbe zemindars, tbongli they collecteil 
tlic rents, did not keep them , but paid 
tbem all a\Nay, with a small deduction, 
to the government, it was not con- 
sidered that if they governed tbe ryots, 
and in many respects exercised over 
tlicm des]»otic power, they did not 
govern tbcm as tenants of theirs, bold- 
ing tlreir lands either at will or by con- 
tiact under tbcm. Tlie possession of 
the- ryot was an bercdilaiy possession , 
from which it unlawiiil for Tne 
zemindar to displace bim: for every 
f trilling wdiicli tbe zemindar dicvv from 
il'o ryot, be wms bound to account; 
imd it was only by fraud, if, out of all 
tlint be collected, be retained an ona 
mo.e than the small proportion -which, 
as pay for tin' collection, he was per- 
il. iiled to receive.’^ 

‘ L here was an opportunity in India,’' 
coiiiinues the historian, “to wdiicli the 
bismry of tlie world presents not a 
pviialle], Nc'xfc ,'iftcr ibe sovereign, 
the iinmediato cultivators had, by fai, 
tbe greatest portion of interest in the 
soil. For the rights (such as they 
wore) of the zemindars, a comxdete 
conpiensation might have easily been 
made. The generous resolution was 
" still’s Hhstoi'i; of Brifiah ftvluK book vi. 


ado])icd, of nlieiiig to the iinproie^ 
nient of the cmimtrv, llu iivtipru'iuij 
rights of tlu‘ rovn icign d'ln* motives 
to improvfij.cnt wliicli pi<»]H*)tv gi\cH, 
and of which I he pow-er was so justly 
a])preciat('d, mig'ht have been iK's'towcd 
up'iR tin»seii]Kni whom they woiiMbavo 
laied with a force iin omparably 
gicater than tliat w itli whuli tliey 
conid c]Huate upon any oilier class of 
men* iliej might have been besicvec 
upon those hem wdioin alone, in ever’' 
country, the piincijial impiovemcnh. 
in agriciiiture must bo derjw'd, tlic 
immediate cnltivators of the soil. And 
a measure w'oithy to be ranked among 
the noblest that ever w’-erc taken lor 
the improvenKuit cTf any coiinti y, might 
Inive helped h) coiiiponsato the people 
ot India for tbe niiseiies of that mis- 
goveinnient wbiidi thc'v had so long 
endured. Bui the I'-gislators were 
English aristoemts , and aristocratical 
prejudices prev<iiled ” 

h he measure pi owed a total failure, 
as to the main etiects winch its well 
meaning promoters expected Irum it. 
Unaccustomed to estimate the mode in 
which the operatic.!! otaiiy gi'mii insti- 
tution i.s luoditiod even by such vniieiy 
of circumstances as exists wdtliin a 
single kingdom, they llatteicd them- 
selves that they bad created, tlnough- 
out the Bengal pi evinces, Kngiisb 
landlords, and it pioved that they had 
only created lush oner,. The new" 
landed aristocracy disappointed every 
expeclaiiun bnill upon them, Tiiey 
did nothing for tlie impiovement of 
their estates, but everWliing for their 
owm ruin The scvuie pains not being 
taken, as had been taken in Ireland, to 
enable the laiidlordR to defy the come- 
Ojiiencos of their improvidence, marly 
the whole land of Bengal had to he 
sequestrated and sold, for debts or 
an ears of revenue, and in one gencia 
tion most of the ancient zemindais bad 
ceased to exi.d. Other families, mostly 
the descendants of Calcutta money 
dealers, or of native ofiicials who had 
enriched themselves under the British 
govoriiineut, now occupy their place ; 
and live as useless drones on the soil 
which lias been given up to then). 
V,d!at(*vcr the govmrunieni has sacri* 
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ficed of its ] ocoDiuiy cliui i., i)r llse 
(reation of sncb a Oassj liai'Ot tlte Lest 
Ifeeii ■‘A astet]. 

In the parts of India inlo wiiich llie 
Britisli riiln Iris Loon move i(^ccntly 
1 'ill iidiu‘ 0 '' f tlio 1 duni lor lias been a roided 
f,f endo sing' a useless body of gioat 
1 mdlords witli gifts from tlio public 
r'Ti nun. In most pnrlsorihe Madias 
and in port of 1 be BomLay Presidency, 
the unt is paid directly to the goeein- 
ment by tl'e iinmediale cultivator. 
In tlie Moith-Wcstern Provinces, the 
goveinnient makes its engagement 
with the village eommunity collec- 
tively, determjiiing the share to he ]>aid 
by each individual, hut holding them 
jointly responsible for each other’s de- 
fault But in the greater part of India, 
the immediate cultivatois have not ob- 
tained a perpeluily of tenure at a lixed 
loni The goverument manages tlie 
land on the principle on which a good 
Irish landlord mtinagos his estate : 
not palling it up eompelition, not 
asking the cultivators what they 
vu'li promise to pay, but determining 
for itself wiial they can afford to pay, 
and defining its demand aeei/rdingly. 
ill many dlstiiels a pnnion of the 


cultivators are considered as tenants of 
the rest, the j. overnmont making its 
demand from IhoM* only (often a 
nmncroiis body) who are looked iij^^on 
as the successois of the oiiginal settlers 
or conquerors of the village. Some- 
times the rent is fixed only for one 
year, sometimes for throe or five ; bat 
the uniform tendency of present policy 
is towards long Ic'isee, extending, in 
the nortlmrn provinces o( India, to a 
farm of ihirty years. This airange- 
inent has not existed for a sufficient 
lime to have shown by experience, 
how far the mo lives to improve nicnt 
wliicli the long lease creates in the 
minds of the cultivators, fall short of 
the influence of a pe'pctnal settle- 
ment V But the two plans, of annual 
settlements and of short leases, are 
in evocahly condemned. They can only 
bo said to have succeeded, in conipaii- 
smi with the unlimited oppression which 
existed before. They are approved by 
nobody, and were never looked upon in 
any otlicr light than as toin])orary ar- 
rangements, to he abandoned when a 
more complete knoaledgo of Ihe capa- 
bilities of the country sliould uQbrd 
data for comething more permanent. 


CHAPTER X. 

MUAXS OP ABOLlSillNO COTTIER TENASK'Y, 


§ 1. Wurx the first edition of this 
work was WTitlcn and published, the 
question, wha.t is to be done with a 
cottier population, was to the English 
Government the most urgent of prac- 
tical qim&tions. Idie majority of a 
copulation of eight millions, having 
oiig grovelled in helpless inertaess and 
abject poverty under the cottier sys- 
tem, reduced by its operation to mere 
food of the cheapest description, and to 
an incapacity of either doing or will- 
ing anything for the improvement of 
ilieir lot, had at last, by the failure 
of that lo\v<iKt quality of food, been 
plunged into a state in which the 


alternativo seemed to he either death, 
or to he permancmtly supported by 
other people, or a radical change in the 
economical arrangements iindei W’hicli 
it had hitherto been their misfortune 
to li\e. Such an emc^ gency had com- 
pelled attention to the subject from 
the legislature and from the nation, hut 
it could hardly be said with inuch re- 
sult , for, the evil having originated in 
a system of land tenancy which with- 
drew from the people every motive U 
* Since this was written, the resolution has 
been adopted by the Indian Government of 
converdng the long leases of the Northern 
Provinces into perpetual tennros at fixed 
rents. 
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or iliiift CKCf^it tho Gar oi‘ 
starvation, tlie romjilr pvoMcled Gy 
}G\rlianioiifc Avas to t.ikc a^^ay even 
tbapt. by (.ontcriing tai tluon a iopal 
claim to cleomosuiarv snjiport . wlole, 
towards corroding the cause of tlie 
miscTiief, iiotliing ^^as done, beyond 
vain caanplaiats, though at tlio price 
to tlie national lioasiny often millions 
stciling for tlie delay. j 

“ It is needless,” (I observed) “ to 
expend any argnment in proving that 
the very foundation of the economical 
evils ot Ireland is the cottier system; 
that wliile peasant lents fixed by com- 
petition aie the practice of the country, 
to expect industry, nsefnl activity, any 
restraint on population but death, or 
anj^ the smallest diminution of poverty, 
is to look for figs on thistles and giapes 
on ibonis. It our piactieal statesmen 
are nut ripe fur the ivcoguitinii of this 
fact; or it while they at knowledge it 
in theory, they have nd a tuifiicieiit 
- feeling of its leality, to Ic capable of 
toundi ng upon it any Cx-uise of con- 
duct, theie is still another, and a 
pni ely pliysiral consideratjon, from 
which they will find it impossible to 
escape, if the one crop on wdiichthe 
people have hitherto supported them- 
elves continues to be precarious, cither 
some new and great impulse must be 
given to agricultural skill auvl industry, 
or the soil of Ireland can no longer feed 
anything like its present population. 
The whole piocliice of the western half 
of the island, leaving nothing for rent, 
will not now keep })ermaneii(ly in ex- 
istence the whole of its people: and 
they will necessarily remain an annual 
chaige on the taxation of the empire, 
until they a”e reduced either by emi- 
gration or by starvation to a number 
corresponding wdtli the low state of 
(heir industry, or unless the means are 
I'oiind of making that industry much 
more productive,” 

Since tliese words W’ere wwilten, 
events unforeseen by any one have 
raved the English rulers of Ireland from 
the embanassmenis wdiich would have 
been the just penalty of their indiffer- 
ence and w’aiit of foresight. Ireland, 
mmer cottier agriculture, could no 
longer supply food to its population : 


Pniliament, by way of remedy, ap> 
plied a stimulus to population, but 
uono at all to prodnctimi; the help, 
how'cve.’, which hnd not licen provided 
for the people of Ircdand by political 
wuMlom, came fiom an unexpected 
soiuvo Sidl-suppoi ling emigration — 
the VGakelield svstem, brought into 
cifect on the voluntary piinciple and 
on a gigantic scale (the expenses of 
those who follow^ed being paid from the 
earnings of tliose wdio w^ent Icforc) 
has, for the present, reduced tlie popu- 
lation dowm to tlie nnmher for wdiieli 
the existing agncnltiiral system can 
find emplovraent and snppoit. The 
census of 1851, compared wdth that of 
1841, showed in round numbers a 
diminution of poimhition of a million 
and a half. The subsequent I'ensus (of 
18G1) shows a fuither diminution of 
about half a million 4 he Irish hav- 
ing thus found the wmy to that 
tlouiishing continent which for genera- 
tions will be capable of siippoitiiig in 
in'cllminishcd comfort the increase of 
the population of the whole W’orld ; the 
peasantiy of Ii eland having learnt to 
tix their eyes on a teiTesiriai paradise 
beyond the ocean, as a sure refuge 
both from the oppression of the Saxon 
and from the tyranny of nature ; there 
can be little doubt that however much 
the employment for agricultural labour 
may hereafter be diminished by the 
general introduction throughout Ire- 
land of English farming, or even if like 
the county of Sutherland all Ireland 
should be turned into a gracing farm, 
the superseded people wmuld migrate 
to America with the same rapidity, and 
as free of cost to the nation, as the 
million of Irish wdio w^ent thither during 
the three years previous to 1851. 
Those wdio think that the land of a 
country exists lor the sake of a few 
thousand landowners, and that as long 
as rents are paid, society and govern- 
ment have IhUillcd their function, may 
see in this consummation a happy end 
to Irish difiicuities. 

Eut this is not a time, nor is the 
human mind now^ in a condition, in 
wdiich such insolent pretensions can be 
niaintainccl. The land of Ireland, the 
land of every country, belongs to the 
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people of that country, 'i he irulividnals 
called lanilowncra have no iiG:ht, in 
morality and justice, to anything hut 
the lent, or compensation for its sale- 
able value. AMtli regard to the land 
itself, the paramount consideration is, 
hy mliat mode of appropiiation and of 
cultivation it can bo made most m-eful 
1o the collective body of its inhabitants 
To the owners of the rent it may be 
very convenient tliat the bulk of the 
inb'abitanis, despaiiing of justice in the 
country vhere they and their ances- 
to;s liave lived and suffered, should 
seek on another continent that property 
in land which is denied to them at 
liorae. But the h'gislature of the em- 
pire ought to regard with other e}es 
the forced expatriation of millions of 
people. Vvlicn tlie inhabitants of a 
country quit the country cn masse be- 
cause its Government will not make it 
a place fit for them to live in, the 
Government is judged and condemned. 
There is no necessity for depihing the 
landlords of one fai thing of the pecu- 
niary value of their legal fi‘'Aits ; hut 
justice requires that the actual culti- 
vators should be enabled to become in 
Irelaml what they will become in 
Anieiica — propiietois of the soil which 
they cultivate. 

Good policy requires it no less. Those 
vlio, knowing neither Ireland nor any 
foreign country, take as their sole 
standard of .‘•ocial and economical ex- 
cellence English practice, propose as 
the single remedy for Irish wu-etched- 
ness, the transformation of the cottiers 
into hired labourers. But this is rather 
a sc-henie for the improvement of Irish 
agi’i culture, than of the condition of the 
Irish people. The stains of a day- 
labourer has no charm lor iiirusiug fore- 
thought, frugality, or self restraint, into 
a people devoid of them, if the Irish 
peasantry could be universally changed 
into receivers of wage.s, the old habits 
and mental characteristics of the people 
remaining, we should merely see four 
or live millions of people living as day- 
labourers in the same wretebed manner 
in which as cottiers they lived before ; 
equally passive in the absence of every 
comfort, equally reckless in multipli- 
cation, and even, perhaps, equally list- 
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less at their work ; since they could not 
be dismissed in a body, and if they could, 
di.smissai would now be simply rem|ind- 
ing them to the poor-rate. Far other 
would he the effect of making them 
peasant proprietors A people who in 
industry and providence have every- 
thing to learn— who are confessedly 
among the most backv/ard of European 
populations in the industrial virtues-— 
require for their regeneration the most 
powerful incitements by which those 
virtues can be stimulated : and there is 
no .stimulus as yet comparable to pro- 
pel ty in land. A permanent intei est 
in the soil to those who till it, is almost 
a guarantee for the most unwearied 
laboriousness : against over-population, 
though not infallible, it is tlie best 
preservative yet known, and where it 
failed, any other plan would probahlv 
fail imuh more egrcgioiisly ; the evil 
would be beyond the reach of merely 
economic remedies. 

'ihe case of Ireland is similar in its 
requirements to that of J ndia In India, 
though great error.s liave iVom time to 
lime been committed, no one ever pro- 
posed, under tlie name of agricultural 
improvement, to eject the ryots or pea- 
sant farmers from their possession ; the 
improvement that lias been looked for, 
has been tbrough making their tenure 
more secure to them, and the sole dif- 
fer ence of opinion is between those who 
contend for perpetuity, and tho,se \iho 
think that long leases will suffice. The 
same question exists as to Ireland; and 
itwonld be idle to deny that long leases, 
under such landlords as are sometimes 
to bo found, do effect wonders, even in. 
Ireland. But then, they must be leases 
at a low rent Long leases are in no 
way to be relied on for getting rid of 
cottierism. During llio existence of 
cottier tenancy, Icasc.shave alwavsbeen 
long ; twenty-one years and three lives 
cancuiTent, vas a usual term. But the 
rent being fixed by competition, at a 
liigher amount than could be paid, so 
that the tenant neilher had, nor could 
by any exertion acquire, a bcnelicial 
interest in the land, the advantage of 
a lease was merely nominal. In India, 
the government, where it has not im- 
prudently made over its proprictaiy 
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riplits to tlio zemiiularb, i.- al'lc to ]>’'*- ' 
tliid evilj licf'nik^c, b< iiig Us< If tho 
luMlhiVil, it t'nn lix tbe nut aci oidiii.'* 
to Mh uwTi jiidjiiinit; but iiuilu’ intii 
biiKllorclK, whilo rout-s uvo ii'.txl 
by coir.]!o{,itioii, ni A tbe foui|ietilorfa ; re 
a peasantry ut l•llg^:,iiug lor sub.-'istciu e, 
uounnal renta aie iut^’dtnble, miles? tbe 
]>npiilation is so thin, that llie r nuipe- 
liliou it'^elf is rul y nomiiial ''L lie lua- 
joi'ity of lau'lloiils will grasp at imme- 
didto iiioiiey aiul iiinuediate povcer ^ 
and so long as tl>ey tind entliers eager 
to oiler tbem evcrytbiiig, it is nndessto 
lely on them for tempering the vicious 
practice by a con&idcnate selNdenial. 

A perpetuity is a stronger stimulus 
to improvement than a long lease : not 
only because tbe longest lease, before 
coming to an eu<l, passes tbrongli all 
tbe varieties of snort leases down to no 
lease at all , but for more fundamental 
reasons. It is very shallow, even in 
pure economics, to take no account of 
the influence of iiiiaginatiori ; tlicie is 
a virtue m “for ever” beyond the 
longest term of years ; even if the term 
is long enough to inciurle children, and 
all whom a person individually cares 
for, yet until be lias reached that high 
clegiee of mental cultivation at which 
tbe public good (which also includes 
perpetuity) aerjuires a paramount as- 
cendancy over Ills feelings and desires, 
be will not exert himself v;ilb tbe same 
ardour to increase the value of an <is.- 
tale, bis intercbt in wbiidi dimini^ies 
in value every year. Uesidc^’, while 
peipetual tenure is tbe genmal rule of 
landed propertv, as it ir, in all the 
roiinlrios of Karope, a tenure for a 
biuiied pp^'ind, bovrever long, is sure to 
be regarded as sonicdlimg of mferior 
consideration and dignity, and inspires 
loss of urdcjiirto obtain ii, and ofuitacli- 
ment to it when obtairud. But v/bero 
a country is under cottiin* tenure, the 
question of perpetuity is quite sct.ondary 
to tlic more important point, a limita- 
tion of ibe rent. Bent paid by a capi- 
talist who farms for probt, and not for 
biead, nia}’" safely be abandoned to 
competiiiun ; rmit paid by labourers 
cannot, unless ibo labourers were in a 
state of civilization and improvement 
which labourers have iiowborc yet 
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' i'lc'chi'd and c nnot ca.'Jh roacli uiulcr 
such <L tcniuc Peasant i^mts oii'dit 
never to be aihitrary, nev* r at tlie tiii.- 
cretion of the huidbu’d : eitlicr by cm- 
tom t>r 1 i\v, it is imperativfdy nt‘c(\sparv 
tlnd they diould be tixed, and where 
no mutually utlvani ageous custom, such 
as the nictate? system of Tuscauy, has 
esi ablisbed itself i eason and experience 
reconiiuuul that they should be fixed 
hy authority ; ihus changing the rent 
into a qmt-rent, and the fanner into a 
peasant pioprietor. 

b'( r currying this chance into ehect 
on a sutiicicntly large scale to accom- 
plish the complete abolition of cottier 
tenancy, the mode which most obvi- 
ously suggests ilsej-f is tbe direct one, 
of doing the thing outright by Act of 
Parliament; making the whole land of 
Ireland tbe property of the tenants, 
subject to the rents now really paid 
(not tlie nominal rents), as a fixed rent 
charge Tliis, under tbe name of 
“fixity of tenure,” was one of the de- 
mands of tbe Repeal Assocnition dur- 
ing tbe most siiccesslhl period oi’ their 
ngilation. and was better expressed by 
IMr Conner, its earliest, most enthusi- 
astic, and most indefatigable apostle,* 
by tlie wordi3, “ a viihiation and a per- 
petuity.” In such a measure there 
would not have been any injustice, pro- 
vided tbe landlords weie compensated 
for the pvesert value of tbe chances of 
iiicrease which they were prospectively 
required to forego. The rupture of «ix- 
i*- ting social relations would hardly have 
been more violent tdian that effected by 
the ministers Etein and ITardonberg, 
when, by a series of edicts, in the early 
part of the present century, they revo 
lutionized the slate of landed property 
in the Prussian monarchy, and loft their 
names to postiU’ity among the greatest 
benefu'tors of thoir country 'fo en- 
lightened ftirelgncrs \M*itiug on Ireland, 
Von Ruumor and Custavt^ do Beau- 
mont, a remedy of this sort scorned so 
exactly and obviously wP'it the disease 
required, that they had some difilcidlv 

* Authoi* of numerous pamphlets, entitle ( 
‘‘True Ihihtiral ICeonomy ot Ireland/' 
“Letter to the Eari ot i)evon/’ “ Tw® 
ijcUevs on the Hackruit oppressiun of Iriv 
land," aiul others. Mr. Cornier has hecii av 
agitator on the subjout snioe 1832. 
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i'l cnnipr<*lirriclui^i:^ liow it was iliat tlie 
thniii v/Jis not yet douo 

lino, liowo-ser, would liave Leen, in 
the fir-l place, a coinjiiete <‘xpropii,ait>n 
oldie classes of Inland* MhMi, 

if there is any trntli in the principles 
we li'ive laid down, would be perfectlr 
wairuntahL, hut ouly if it were the sG ‘ 
menus of mVecting a great public gus.l. 
In the second place, that there should 
be none but peasant proprietois, is in 
itself fir from dosiuihle. Large farms, 
enhi wiled by largo capilal, and onned 
by persons of the best edui'ation ^^hieh 
the country can give, pci sons cpialilicd 
by instruction to appreciate scientific 
discoveries, and able to bear the delaj 
and risk of costly exl»eiiinents, aie an 
impoitant pait of a good agiicultinal 
By stein. Many such landlonls there 
are even in Ireland , and it would he a 
public inisfortmie to drive them from 
ilieir posts. A large proportion also of 
the present holdings aie probably still 
too small to try the pro])rietary system 
nnder the greatest advantages . nor are 
the tenants always tlm piusons one 
wou'd d' site to sebai, as the first occu- 
ptiiitH of p( usant-pii-p(‘vLtes Tlu-re aie 
nnmbeiH uf them on wliom it would 
have a iimrc henelicial elVeel to gne, 
liieni the liope of acquiring a lamled 
pr<»]Hi'ty by industry and frugality, 
tlnin the pHspertx itself in iiniu- diate 
p-i- w ^^ion. 

'j iiere are, howevm', niiich milder 
nieapiues, not ogen to similar objec- 
tions, and which, if pushed to the 
utmost extent of which limy are rus- 
(cpldle, Would icuiiyc- m no iiicoti- 
biilcraliie degiee the object sought. 
One of them would he, lo enact that 
tvlioever reclaims waste land becomes 
the owner of il, at a, fixed quit- rent 
equal to a moderate Inleiest on its 
nitre value as waste, it would of 
course he a necessary pari of this inea 
sure, to make compulsory on landlords 
the surrender of waste lands (m^t of an 
oriiuinental character) whenever re- , 
qnired fur ix'clamation. Anotlier ex- 
pedient, and one in which individuals 
coiiid CO operate, would he to buy as 
much as possible of tlie land otTcred for 
sale, and sell it again in small portions : 
as peasant- properties. A Society for | 
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this purpose was at one time projected 
(though the attempt to estahiish it 
}iruytd unniiccessfiil) on the principles, 
Ro tar as applicable, of the Freehold 
Ijund Societies which have been so 
successtully cstahlisbed in Ei'gland, 
not primarily for agiicuHiiral, but for 
clectdval purposes. 

This is a mode in which private 
capital may he employed in lenovating 
the social and agricifituial economy of 
Il eland, not only without sacii lice but 
wuth enr-bb ral)le profit to its owners. 
'File icmaikablc success of the AVaste 
Land Improvement Society, which 
procot'dod <m a plan far less advan- 
tageous to the tonaiii, is an instance 
of wdiat an Irish peasantry cau he 
stimulated to do, by a sufficient assur- 
ance that what they do will he fur 
their owm advantage. It is not even 
indispensable to adopt perpetuity as 
the inle , long leases at moderate rents, 
like those of the Waste Land Society, 
would suffice, ifapiosjiect wore hcbl 
out to the farmers of being allowml to 
purchase their farms with the capital 
wddcli iliey niiglit acqiiiie, as the 
Society’s timaiits were so rapidly 
acquiring under the iufiiience of its 
beneficent system.^ When liie lands 
Thoin>n tins society, diiriiig the yc'irs 
succeethm? the famine, was forced to wind 
up Its aflairi’, the memory of what it accom- 
plished ought to be prc'^crvod The foliow- 
ingisau extract in the Proceedings of Lord 
Devon’s Comniission (u.age B 1), from the re- 
port made to the bociGly in 1815, by their 
mtelhgcnt maragci. Colonel Robmsou : — 

“Two liundiod and forty-fit o tenant?, 
many of whom were a few years Mitme in a 
state bordering on pauperism, tlie oec^lple^^ 
of small lioldiogs of from ten to tivenly 
plantation acies each, have, b> their own 
tree labour, with the society’s anh unpr* ved 
their fanus to the value of 48*10/ , bo~>i liaving 
uccn added diumg tlie last year, bemg at tlie 
rate of 17/. IBs. per tenant tor tlie whole 
term, and 8/. W for the past year ; the beueht 
ot which improvements each lei' ant will 
enjoy during t he uuexpncd term of a thirty- 
one years’ lease. 

“ These 2ld ten.*u£s and their families hat a, 
by spade iiidu.stry, roeiaimed and brought 
into cuhivation 10.82 plantation acre- of land, 
previously unproductive mountain m aste, upoj i 
which they grew, last year, crops valued by 
competent practical persons at SSOtd., being 
in the pi*uportion of 15/. 18$. each tenant, 
and their live stock, conbisLing of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs, now actually upon 
the estates, is valued, according to the pre- 
sent iirices of the naigUbouniig niariccts, at 
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V. ejv jrkl, {!ie ftiniV; of* llu' 

would le libeiait(|, aiid it ini^jit le- 

conimence operations in sonic other 

qdaitcr* 

§ 2, dims far 1 had ■uiitten in 
1851) Since that time the j;ieat ciisis 
of Irish imliistry has made further 
}irogress, and it is iiecessarv to con- 
sider how iis present state afiects the 
opinions, on piospetds or on jiractical 
measuK'F, expreshod in the previous 
part of lliis clnijiter 

The piincijial c]uinc:o in the situa- 
tion consists in the great diminution, 
holding out a liope of the entire ex- 
tinclien, of cotliei tenure. The enor- 
mous decri'asc in the numher of small 
holdings, and iiicicase in those of a 
medinm size, atte.sted by the statistical 
let 111 ns, sufficiently proves the general 
fact, and all testimonies show tliat the 
tendency still continues.'^ It is pvoba- 

4102?., of i\hich 1304? lias been ad'led since 
February 184t, beinj^ at the i ate of 10 / 19if. 
for the whole pouod, and 5/ (i.s* for tho last 
voar ; dm mjx w Inch tmio their i-tock h.is thus 
increased lu value a &nrn equal to their present 
annual rent ; and by the statistical tables and 
returns referred to in pivMoub leports, it is 
proved that the tenants, m general, improve 
their little farms, and lucrrase their cultiva- 
tion and crops, in nearly direct piopoitiou to 
the number of available working persons ot 
both sexes, ot which their tainihcs con‘-ist.“ 

Thei e cannot be a stronger testimonv to 
the superior amount of gross, and even ol not 
produce, raised by small farming imdc’* any 
tolerable system of landed tenure, and it 
IS w'orthy of attention that the indusfiy 
and real vicre greatest among the smaller 
iioklcrs ; Colonel Robinson noticing, as ex- 
ceptions to the remaikable and rapid pro- 
gress of iinpiovenieiit, some tenants who 
w ere “ occupants of larger farms than twenty 
aci'es, a class tou oflen deficient in the endur- 
ing industry indispensable for tiie successful 
Vrosecutiou of mountain improvements.'* 

* There is, however, a partial counter- 
current, ci w’hich I have not seen any public 
notice. “ A class of men, not very numerous, 
but sutficicntly so to do much misclref, ba%e, 
Uirough the Landed Estates Court, got into 
ji'ossesbion of land in Ireland, who, of all 
••lasses, are least likely to recogirse the 
duties ot a landlord’s iiosition. These are 
small tradeis m towns, who by d.nt ot sheer 
jiai simony, lieqiuntly combined with 
money-lending at usurious rates, have suc- 
ceeded, HI the course of a long life, in scrap- 
ing together as much money as will enable 
them to buy filly ot a bundred acres of land. 
These people iKwer think of turning far- 
mers, but, proud of their position as land- 
lords, proceed to turn it to the utmost 
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bio that tlie r.j.'alof the eorn laws, 
iic. itii ,e; a clir.iige in the expotta 
o{ iioitiiul 1*1 (im ilio pioilucTs of tillage 
to tho-'o of laistnrtg’e, wonld of itself 
bavo snl'liced to biuig about this revo- 
libioii in tonnre A gTa/ing- farm can 
oi'ly boiuaiiageil by a capitalist farmer, 

account. An ii'stance of this kind came 
unnei iry notice lately. The tenants on the 
puopcity were, at ll e time oi the purebase, 
some twohe veaisagu, m a toloiably com- 
lovtablo state. ^Vlthln that period their 
rent lias been raised three several tunes; and 
it IS now, as 1 am informed by the priest of 
the district, nearly double its amomut at the 
conimeiicement of the present proprietor’s 
reign. The losnlt is that the people, who 
wei'O foimerly in tolerable comfort, are 
now reduced to poieity two of them havt 
left the propel ty aifd scpiatted near an adja- 
cent tuid bog, where they exist trusting for 
support to occasional jobs. If tins man is 
not shot, lie will injure himself through the 
deterioration of his property, but meantime 
he has been getting eight or ten per cent on 
Ins purchase-money. This is by no means a 
rare case. The scandal winch such occur- 
rences cause, casts its lefiection on transac- 
tions ot a wholly different and perfectly 
legitimate kind, where the remoial of the 
tenants is simply an act of mercy fur all 
jiartios 

“ The anxiety of landlords to got rid of 
cottiers is also to sonic extent ncuti abzed by 
the anxiety of middlemen to get them About 
one-fourth of the whole land of Ireland is 
held under long leases ; the rent received 
when the lease is of long etanding, boinn 
generally greatly under tfio real value of the 
land. It rarely happens that land thus held 
is cultivated by the owner of the lease ; in- 
stead ot this, he sublets it at a rack rent to 
small men, and lives on the excess of tho rent 
which he receives over that which he pays. 
Some of these leases are always running 
out ; and as they draw towards their close, 
the middleman has no other interest in the 
land than, at any cost of permanent deterio- 
ration, to pet the utmost out of it during the 
unexpired period of the term. For this pur- 
pose the small cottier tenants precisely an- 
swer his tm*n. Middlemen in this position 
are as anxious to obtain cottiers as tenants, 
as the landlords are to be rid of them ; and 
the result is a transfer of this sort of tenant 
from one class of estates to the other. The 
movement is of limited dimensions, but it 
does exist, and so far as it exists, neutralizes 
tho gononil tendency, Perbaps it may be 
thought that tuis system wdl reproduce 
itcelt; that the same motives which led to 
the existence of middlemen will perpetuate 
the class; but there is no danger of this. 
Landow Hers are now perfectly alive to the 
ruinous consequences of this system, how- 
ever convenient for a time ; and a clause 
against sub-letting is now becoming a matte* 
ot course m every lease.” — ilBnvaU Commit 
niealion frOTib Frqfessor Cairnes,) 
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or by the landlord Bui a change in- 
volving so great a displacemeni of the 
population, has been immensely facili- 
tated and made moic rapid by the vast 
emigiation, as well as by that greatest 
boon ever conferred on Ireland by any 
Government, the Encumbered Instates 
Act ; the best provisions of which have 
since, through tiie Eanded Estates 
Court, been permanently incorporated 
into the social system of the country. 
The gicatest pari of the sod of Ireland, 
there is reason to believe, is nowfaimcd 
either by the landlords, or by small 
capitalist farmers. _That these far- 
mers are improving in circumstances, 
and accumulating capital, theic is coii- 
Biderahlo e^idence, hi paiticular the 
great increase of deposits in the banks 
of wliicli they arc the prmcipal ciis- 
loiucis. So far as that class is con- 
cerned, the chief thing still wanted is 
Becuiity of tenure, or assurance of 
compensation for improvements. The 
means of supplying these _ wants are 
now engaging the attention of the 
most competent minds, Judge Long- 
fiold’s address, in the autumn of 18G4, 
and the sensation cieatod hy it, are an 
era in the subject, and a point lias now 
been readied wlum wo may conlideiitly 
expect that within a very fcsv yeais 
BOinething eflbctnal wdl be done 

But vliat, racanwhilc, is the con- 
dition of the displaced coltieis, so far 
as they have not emigrated , and of the 
whole class who subsist by agriciilliiral 
labour, without the occupation of any 
land ? As yet, their stale is one of 
gicai poverty, with but slight prospect 
of improvement Money vages, in- 
deed, have risen much above tlie 
wretched level of a generation ago : but 
the cost of subsistmice has also risen 
BO much above the old potato standard, 
that the real iinpiovemont is^not equal 
to the nominal ; and accoi'ding to the 
best information to wbich I have access, 
there is little appearance of an im- 
proved standard of li^illg among the 
class. The popnlaiion, in fact, reduced 
though it be, is still far beyond what 
the ( uiiiitry can support as a mere 
gracing district of England. It may 
not, pAliaps, be strictly true that, if 
the present n umber of inhabitants are 


to be maintained at homo, it can only 
bo either on the old vicious fystein ol 
cotliciism, or as small propiietors grow- 
ing their own food. J he lands which 
will lemaiii under tillable would, no 
doubt, if sunicient sccinity for outlay 
vcrc given, admit of a more extensn’o 
employment of laboureis by the small 
capitalist fiiimcrs; and this, in the 
opinion of some compeLent jiulgos, 
might enable the counliy to support iiio 
piescnt number of its population in 
actual existence But no one v/ill pre- 
tend that tins ic&ouive is sufficient to 
maintain them in any condition in 
which it is lit that the great body of 
the peasantry of a country should 
exist. Accordingly the emigration, 
Vvdiicli for a time had fallen oil, lia.^-, 
under the additional stmmliis of bad 
seasons, revived in all its sticiigth. It 
is calculated that within the year 1804 
not less than 100,000 emigrants lelt 
the lush shores. As far as regards 
the emigrants themsehes and their 
posterity, or the gencial interests of 
the human race, it would be folly to 
ivgrct this result. The children of the 
immigrant Irish recenc the ediicali'ni 
of Amciicans, and cuter, more rapidly 
arrl completely than would have beeu 
possible ill the country of their de- 
scent, into the benelits of a higher 
state of civilization. In twenty or 
thirty years they are not mentally dis- 
tinguishable from other Americans. 
The loss, and the disgrace, are 
England’s : and it is the English 
people and government "whom it cliieily 
concerns to ask themselves, how far 
it will ho to their honour and advan- 
tage to retain the incie soil of Ire- 
land, but to lose its inhabitants. With 
the piescnt feelings of ihc Irish people, 
and the diicction which their hope of 
improving their condition seems to be 
permanently taking, England, it is pro- 
bable, lias only llie choice between the 
depi>piilation of Ireltind, and the con- 
version of a part of the labouring 
population into peasant proprietorn. 
The tiuly insular ignorance of her 
public men respecting a form of agri- 
cultural economy whkli predominates 
in nearly evevy other civilized country, 
makes it only too probable that she 
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will rliooE^r> flip w’orse side of ihe alior- 
uhlno. Yoi tlu're. aro iit'nus of a t‘-U- 
dcucy t'lo iiuniatinii of ppasajit ]>io- 
prietora on Islsh soil, which Ha{»iiic 
only tlic aid of a fiifindly lo.t^iHlator to 
foster tl'oin ; an in ^ho^vll in the tbllow'- 
ing extract iVoin a pMoate coinniimiea- 
iion hy my eminent and valued friend, 
l^rofossor ( diirues : — 

'‘Oil the Bale, some elyht or ten 
^ears ago, of the 'Tliomoii-I, Pmtav- 
'hngton, and Kingston i shites, in the 
Kucambcred Estates < 'oi.it, it was ob- 
sservcd that a consideiahie nuiuhcr of 
ooeupying tenants purchased tlip fee 
of theii iarins I have not been aide 
to obtain any inforTnation as to what 
followed that proceeding— -whi'thor the 
piirehascrs continued to iaiin their 
sniall properties, or under t lie mania of 
l.uidioniibin tried to escape fi oin their 
former mode of life, ihit theie are 
other facts which have a he.uing on 
this question. In those parts oi thn 
country whore tcmuiWighfc pievails, 
the pi ices given for the goodwill of a 
Inrin aio enornions The following 
Hgnios, tnheu from the schodulo of an 
estate in tlie iieighboiiihood of Newng, 
now jiassing through the Lauded 
Estates Court, will ghc an idmi, hut 
a very inadequate one, of the pro <‘s 
whiell this nie,re customaiy right nyn.‘ 
rally fetches. 

“ Statement showdiig the pri< os at 
which the tenant-right of certain I'omis 
near Newny wuis sold* — 
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The prices here reprcscrii on tlie 
whole about tliw'e years’ jmrehase of 
Ciie rental : but this, as I have said, 
gives but an inadequate idea of that 
which is frequently, indeed of that 
which is ordiaarih/, paid. I'lie right, 
being purely custoijoiry, will vary in 
value With the conKIenoo g/ ur-raiiy 


postMl in the g/fid filth oTth'' lanh 
h»rd. In the prosi'ot iiistcnc^, oJtx’inii 
staiieos ha\e come to light in the coiirso 
of the ])roceediugs coiuicc(i‘d wdth the 
sale of the eslatiq w hich gi\e reason to 
belicwo that the eonlidence in this <‘ase 
was nut high , i '-nscqucntly, the i iios 
above given may be taken a;j coiisidcr- 
ahly under those whl-h oi dimiiily pre- 
vail. Oases, as I iim informed on the 
liighe.st autlioiity, have in othm' parts 
otthe country euiiie to liglit, also in the 
Landed Estates t bnrt, in whioli the 
price given for tin* tenant-right was 
equal to that of tin' whole ie (3 of the 
land. It is a loniavkablc fact tliat 
people tilioiild 1)0 found to gi\e, say 
twenty or twonlviive yi'ars’ piircliase, 
i‘or land which subject to a good 

round rent. 'Vhv, it will he imkotl, rlo 
they not purchn.n^ laml out and o.ifc for 
the same, or a, ‘•lightly huger, sum? 
The answ'r to Ibis (piestion, ! believe, 
is to he found in the state of our hind 
laws 'i'iiecoit of irunsleriing laud ill 
small ])f)mons is, r^ha lively to the pur- 
chase inotHw, vo<y coiisiderahle, even 
in the Lamlod JKtaies Court, while 
the gi'iKbviH of a'ftirm may be tians- 
leii'd without any cost at all. The 
'-beapest con,i‘\ance that could bo 
dri)\,n in that Court, where the utmost 
economy, consistent with the present 
mode of n'luuiiciaiing legal servivcs, 
is siiiclly enforced, wmnld, irrespective 
of .‘jlmup duties, cost JO/ — a ,vtry 
BCiisihh' addition to the purchase of a 
small p-xirMurit estate : a conveyance to 
tiMnsior a thousand acres might not 
00,1 ijiMi'o, .ami would probably not cost 
much more. Pmt in truth, the men) 
Lo.st of convoyiiice lepresents but the 
lead, part of flic obstachxs w'hich exist 
to obtaining land in sm ill portions A 
far more sei ions impediment is the 
eom]tlicatv‘d state of the ownernlilp of 
hind, w'hicli renders it frequeii'ly im- 
practicable to subdivide a property into 
sm-h portions as would bring the h'ud 
w'ithm the reach of small bhlders. 'I'lm 
remedy for tins state of things, how- 
ever, lies in measure.'- of a more radical 
sort than I fear it is a*., all iivobahlo 
that any IToiiso of (ft)’ninoi 3 " we aie 
sotm lik“ly to see woiud even w^vh 
patnm.-e consider. A legistrv of titles 
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{n.;v 8iiccc(-d in reducing this oumplex: 
(on'dilion of ownership toils sini])l'‘st j 
expicssi(>n ; hut whore real coiup1ie<i- | 
doll exists, the difliculty is not to be 
^'ol, 11(1 of by mere simplicity of form , 
and a registry of tnles — wliilo the 
powcis of (lisposiiion at pi eseut enjoyed 
bv Luidowneis leniain uudiinhiished, 

'A liilc' (HUM y s(dtlor and i'-stator lias 
a!> aliiiobt unhonndod licmice to nmlti- 
p!r iiitevesls in laud, ns pride, the 
passion I'or dnnation, or mere ndiim 
itiay suggest — will, in my Ojuiiion, hui 
to "teach the root of the evil. 'Fhe 
edect of these circuin stances is to place 
an iinmeiisc premium upon l.irge deal- 
ings in land — indeed in most cases 
pi'aclieally to preclude all oilier than 
largo dealings; am? while this is the 
fJale of tlio law, the expeinmmt of 
pc isant propiietorship, it is plain, 


IMS. 

cannot be fairiv itied. d lis fin'ts, how 
ever, wliieh 1. have stated show, 1 
think, conclusive] V, that theie is no 
obstacle in the disp(,)sitiouol tl.o po-^ple 
to t!ie introdnclion ol this systen..” 

L have concluded a discussion, whieli 
has occupied a space almost dispro- 
poiiioued to the dimensions of this 
woik, and I here close the exauu na- 
tion of those simpler forms of so-aal 
ccouoiny in which ilu* juoiiucc of {ho 
land cither Inluiigs luidiviticdly to one 
class, or is shared only hciwceii two 
class(-*s. We now iwoceed to I lie hypo- 
thesis of a threefold division of the. jtro- 
(line, among labourers, landlords, and 
capitalists , amt m older to i oiuiect the 
(tuning d.iscussion an closely as possible 
with those wdrii li h.ive now tor some 
time orcupied us, 1 shall conirnoiicc 
with the suhje- 1 ol '.\hgM‘3. 


CHAPTER XI 

OV W.VOFS. 


^ I. Under flic head of Wages arc 
|o he coi'^sidered, iirst, tlie causes whiidi 
lotermiiio or inflncm^e the wages of 
lalioiir generally, and seccudU, (lie 
di ilcrenccs th.it exist between the 
wages of dill'erent employineiits. It 
is convenient to keep these two classes 
of consideration separate ; and in dis- 
cussing the law of wages, to proceed 
in the"^iirst instance as if there were no 
other kind of labour than common un- 
skilled labour, of the average degree of 
hardness and disagrceablenese. 

'A'ages, like otlicr things, may be re- 
gulated either by competition or by 
ciLstom. In this country theie are few 
kinds of labour of wliich the rennmera- 
tif'ii would not bo lower than it is, it the 
cni])iovor took the full advantage of com- 
pel ilion. Competition, liowever.mnst bo 
regarded, in the present state of society, 
as the principal regulator of wages, and 
custom or individual cliaraeler only as 
a nio<hiying circumstance, and that in 
a comparaii^'ely sligdit degi-ee. ^ 

Wages, then, depend mainly upon 


the demand and supply of labour . or 
ns it is often expressr-^ on the pnpoi- 
tion between population and capital. 
I5y pupulalioii is here meant the nuni- 
lier only of the labouring cla.ss, or 
lather of those who vork for hire ; and 
by capital, only circulating capital, and 
not even the whole of that, hut the part 
which is expended in the direct pur- 
chase of labour. To this, however, 
must be added all funds whicli, with- 
out forming a part of capital, are paid 
in exchange for labour, such as the 
wages of soldiers, domestic servants, 
and all other unpioductive labourers. 
Tliere is unfortunately no mode of ex- 
pressing by one familiar term, the ag- 
givgato of what may be called 1im 
wages-fiind of a comitry . and a.s the 
wages of productive labour ionii nearly 
the"^ whole ot that fund, it is usual to 
overlook the anialler and less important 
part, and to say that wages depend on 
population and caiiiud. It will be cuii- 
wnieni: to employ this expression, re- 
^ '.''^'•n'hering, however, to consider it as 
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i'lliptital, and nut as a literal statement 
of the entire liulh. 

these limitations of tlio terms, 
wa^cs not only depend npt>n the relative 
vimount of capital and population, but 
cannot, under the lulo of competition, 
be affected by aii\ thing else. Wages 
(meaning, of course, the geneial rate) 
cannot rise, but by an increase of the 
aggregate faiids employed in Idling 
hibonrei s, or a diminution in the nmn- 
her of the competitors for hire ; nor lall, 
except either by a diminution of the 
funds devoted to paying labour, or by 
an incieaso in the number of iaboiucrs 
to be paid. 

§ 2. There are, however, some 
facts in apparent contradiction to this 
doctrine, wliich it is incumbent on us 
to coiibider and explain. 

Tor instance, it is a common sa} ing 
that wages are high when trade is 
good. The demand for labour in any 
jiarticular employment is more press- 
ing, and higher wages are paid, when 
thei-e is a brisk demand for the com- 
modity produced , and the contrary 
-when there is what is called a stagna- 
tion: then workpeople are dismissed, 
and those wdio are retained must sub- 
mit to a reduction of wages : though in 
these cases there is neither more nor 
less capital than hefore. This is true; 
and is one of those complications in the 
concrete phenomena, which obscure 
and disguise the operation of general 
causes ; but it is not really inconsistent 
wdth the principles laid down. Capi- 
tal \vhich the owner does not employ 
in purchasing labour, but keeps idle 
in his hands, is the same thing to the 
labourers, for the time being, as if it 
did not exist. All capital is, from the 
variations of trade, occasionally in 
this state. A manufacturer, finding 
a slack demand for Ms commodity, 
forbears to employ labourers in in- 
creasing a stock which he finds it diffi- 
cult to dispose of ; or if he goes on un- 
til all his capital is locked up in unsold 
goods, then at least he must of neces- 
sity pause until he can get paid for 
some of them. But no one expects 
either of these states to be permanent ; 
if he did, he 'would at tlm first oppor- 


tunity remove liis capital to somo 
other occupation, in wdiich it woiiL] 
still continue to employ labour. Tlw 
capital remains unemployed for a 
time, during wdnch tlic labour marbet 
is overstocked, and waiges fall. Aftiu- 
wards the demand revives, and per- 
haps becomes unusually brisk, en- 
abling the manufacturer to sell his 
commodity even faster than lie can 
produce it : his whole capital is tl'on 
brought into cmnpkde efficiency, and if 
he is able, he borrows ca])ilal in addi- 
tion, which wmiild otherwise have gone 
into some other employment. At such 
times w'ages, in his particular occupa- 
tion, rise. If wo supjiose, what in sti ici- 
ness is not absolutely impossible, that 
one of these fits ofbriskncss or of stag- 
nation should affect all occupations at 
the same time, wages altogether might 
undergo a rise or a fall These , however, 
are hut temporary fluctuations : the 
capital now lying idle wdll next year be 
in active employment, that wdiicliis this 
year unable to keep up with the de- 
mand wull in ils tiiin bo locked up in 
crowded warehouses ; and wages in 
these several departments will ebb and 
flow accw’dingly : but nothing can per- 
manently alter general wages, except 
an increase or a diiniuution of capital 
itself (always meaning by the term, the 
funds of all sorts, destined for the pay- 
ment of labour) com pared with the quau- 
lily of lahoiu* offering itself to he hired. 

Again, it is another common notion 
that high prices make high w^ages ; 
because the producers and dealers, 
being better off’, can afford to pay more 
to their labourers, i have already said 
that a brisk demand, which causes 
temporary high prices, causes also tem- 
porary high wages. But Mgh prices, 
in tlieniseives, can only raise wages 
if the dealers, receiving more, are 
induced to save more, and make an 
addition to their capital, or at least 
to their pm'chases of labour. This 
is indeed likely enough to be the 
case ; and if the high prices came di- 
rect from heaven, or even from abroad, 
the labouring class might be benefited, 
not by the high prices themselves, bus 
by the increase of capital occasioned 
by them. The same eilectj howevei^ 
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Isr.ffrti fco a liigli pn<*G which I 

IS the result of restrictive huvs, or | 
winch is in some way or other to be 
paid by the remaining members of the 
community; they lianng no ^ great or 
naains than befme to pay it with. 
}hgh prices of this sort, it they beneiit 
one class of labourers, can only do so 
at the expense of otheis; since if the 
dealers by receiving high prices are 
enabled to make greater savings^ or 
otherwise increase their purchases of 
labour, all other people by paying those 
high prices, have their means of saving, 
or of purchasing labour, reduced in an 
equal degree ; and it is a matter of 
accident whether the one alteration or 
tiic other will have tl^e greatest effect 
m the labour market. Wages will 
probably be temporarily liigber in tlie 
employment in which prices have 
risen, and somewhat low’er in other 
(‘inploymenis : in which case, wdiile the 
fust half of the phenomenon excites 
notice, the other is generally over- 
looked, or if observed, is not ascribed 
to the cause wdiich really produced it. 
Nor wmU the paitial rise ot wages last 
long : for though the dealers in that 
Olio employment gain more, it does not 
follow that there is room to employ a 
greater amount of savings in their own 
business : their increasing capital will 
probably flow over into other employ- 
ments, and there countcrbaiance the 
(liininulion previously made in the de- 
mand for labour by the dimlnisbed 
savings of other classes. 

x\nother opinion often maintained is, 
that wages (meaning of course money 
wages) vary with the price of food; 
rising when it rises, apd falling when it 
falls. This opinion is, I conceive, only 
partially true : and in so far as true, 
\n no way affects the dopencleace of 
■wages on the proportion between 
capital and labour : since the price of 
food, wlicTi it affects wages at all, affects 
them' tbroiigb that law. Dear or 
(‘heap food caused by variety of seasons 
does not affect wages (unless they are 
artificially adjusted to it by law or 
ciuu’ity) : or rather, it has some ten- 
dency to affect them in the contrary 
way to that supposed ; since in times of 
scarcity people generally compete more 
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yii'leiitly for emotoymont, and lower 
the labour market against tbemselves. 
But dearness or cheapness of 
when of a permanent character, and 
capable of being calculated on before- 
hand, may affect wages. In the first 
place, if the labouiers have, as is often 
the case, no more than enough to keep 
them in working condition, and enable 
them barely to support the ordinary 
number of children, it follows that if 
food grows permanently dearer witWt 
a rise of wages, a greater number of 
the children wifi prematurely die ; and 
thus wages will ultimately be higher, 
but only because the number of people 
will be smaller, than if fond had re- 
mained cheap. But, secondly, even 
tliough wages were high enough to 
admit of food’s becoming more costly 
without depriving the labourers and 
their families of necessaries ; though 
they could bear, physically speaking, 
to be worse off* perhaps they would 
not consent to be so. They might 
have habits of comfort which wore to 
them as necessaries, and sooner than 
forego wbicli, tliey would put an addi- 
tional restraint on their power of multi- 
plication , so that wages would rise, 
not by increase of deaths but by dimi- 
nution of births. In these cases, then, 
■wages do adapt themselves to the price 
of food, though after an interval of 
almost a generation. J\rr. JRicardo 
considers these two cases to compre- 
hend all cases, lie assumes, that there 
is everywhere a minimum rate* of 
wages : either the lowest with which 
it is physically possible to keep up the 
population, or the lowest with wdiicB 
the people will choose to do so. To 
this minimum he assumes that the 
general rate of ■wmges always tends ; 
that they can never be lower, beyond 
the length of time required for a 
diminished rate of increase to make 
itself felt, and can never long continue 
higher. This assumption contains 
sufficient truth to render it admissible 
for the purposes of abstract science; 
and the conclusion which Mr. Ricardo 
draws fi’om it, namely, that wages in 
the long run rise and iTali with the per- 
nianent rise^ of food, is, like almost all 
bis conclusions, true hypotlieticaffvj 
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wliitli lis sets out. But m the apph- 
cattoii to practice, it is iiecessai y ^to 
consider that the minimum of ^vhich 
he spcalis, especially when it is not a 
physical, hut what may ho i(‘ui,t‘da 
moral iiiininnuu, is iUelf liable var}. 
If wages 'were prc\iously so lugh that 
they could hear I’cductioii, to which the 
obstacle was a high standard of com- 
tort habitual among the la! oarers, a 
rise of tiio price of food, or any other 
disadvantageous change in their cir- 
cv ^stances, may operate in two ways : 
it may correct itself by a li'^cof w.iges, 
brought about through a gradual ollect 
on the prudential check to population ; 
or it may permanently lower the 
standard of living of the class, in case 
their previous habits in respect of popu- 
lation piove stronger than their jire- 
vious habits in respect of comfort In 
that case tlie injury done to Iheni uill 
he permanent, and tludr deteriorated 
conditifm will bei ome a new' minimum, 
tending to perpetuate itself as the more 
ample minimum did before. It is to be 
feared that of tlie two modes in Avliich the 
cause may operate, the last is the most 
frequent, or at all events siifliciently 
go, to render all propositions ascribing a 
felf-repainng quality to the calamities 
which befal the labouring classes, prac- 
tically of no validity, lliore is con- 
siderable evidence that the circum- 
stances of the agricultural iaboureis in 
England have more tlian once in our 
history sustained great permanent de- 
terioration, from causes which operated 
by diminishing the demand for labour, 
and which, if population had exercised 
its power of selt-adjustmest in ohedi- 
enec to the previous standard of com- 
fort, could only have had a temporary 
ftfect: but unhappily the poverty in 
which the class was plunged during a 
long scries of years, livought that pre- 
vious standard into disuse ; and the 
next generation, growing up without 
(laving possessed those pristine com- 
forts, ninliiplied in turn wdthout any 
attempt to retrieve them.'-*^ 

* See tlie historical sketch of the condition 
of the English peasantry, prepared fvom the 
best ainhoi'ities by Mr, William Thornton* 


The emrunve e;'‘ e o.-iurs whin, by 
impunenients in agiiuulturc, the repeal 
of corn laws, or otlier such causes, 
the nocossaries of the labourers are 
cheapened, and they are enabled with 
tiic sau.p wngf'K, to command greater 
oimiforts than before. ^\higos will not 
fall immotliatidy; it is even possible 
that they may rise ; hut they will fall 
at last, so as to leave the labourers no 
better otf than hoforo, unless, during 
this interval of prosperity, the standard 
of comfoi tiegarded as indispensable by 
the class, is permanently raised. Un- 
fovluiiutely tins salutary elTcct is by no 
means to he counted upon : it is a much 
more ditlicult thing to raise, than to 
lower, the scale '^of living which the 
lahonrors will consider as more indis- 
ponsahle than marrying and having a 
iamily if they content themselves 
with 'imjoying the gi'eater comfort while 
^ it lasts, hut do nol learn to require it, 
they will people down to their old scale 
of living. I f from poverty their children 
had previously been insufficiently fed 
or improperly nursed, a greater number 
will now he reared, and the competi- 
tion of these, when they grow up, will 
depress wages, probably in full pro- 
portion to the gi eater cheapness of 
food. If the ellect is not produced in 
this mode, it wall be produced by earlier 
'uid more numerous marriages, or by 
an hic'.reased number of births to a 
maniage. According to all expeii- 
ence, a great increase invariably lakes 
place in the number of mnrriagos, in 
seasons of cheap food and full employ- 
ment. I cannot, therelbre, agree in 
the importance so often attached to tho 
repeal of tlio cqrii laws, considered 
merely as a labourer’s question, or to 
any of the schemes, of which some one 
or other is at all times in vogue, for 
making the labourers a very little belter 
off. Things wdiicli only affect them a very 
little, make no permanent impression 
upon their habits and requirements, 
and they soon slide back into their 

in Ids work entitled Over-I^opiilation and lis 
Memedy : a woi k honourably distmguished 
from most others which have been published 
in the present generation, by its rational 
treatment of questions affecting the econo* 
, raioal condition of the labouring classes* 
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ioniicr fitiitd. 'J 0 ]>i'i)(lu('e pei'iiiuiioiit 
adraiitagc, tkc teiiiporiiry cause opeuit- 
ing upon them must be suificient to 
make "a great change in their condi- 
tion— a change such pis will ^ bo felt 
for many j’cars, notwithstanding any 
stimulus which it may give during one 
geiieiation to the in ci ease of people 
VVheii, indeed, the improvement is of 
this signal character, and a generation 
grow s up which has always been used 
to an improved scale of comfort, tlic 
habits oflliis new generation iuicspect 
to popuhiiion boemno formed upon a 
higher minimum, and the improwmient 
in' their condition becomes x>ormanent 
OJ* cases in point, the nuhst remark- 
ahle is France afte.*^ the devolution. 
The majority of the population being 
suddenly raised from misery, to inde- 
pendence and comparative comlbrt ; 
the immediate cfrc(‘t was that popula- 
tion, notwithstanding the destructive 
v;ars of the period, started forward 
with unexampled rapidity, partly be- 
cause inijuvivcd circumstances enabled 
many children to ho reared wdio would 
otherwise have died, and partly IVom 
increase of births The succeeding 
generation liowmvcr grow up with habits 
considerably altered , and though the 
country was never before in so pros- 
crous a state, the annual number of 
irths is now nearly stiUioiiary, *• and 
tlie increase of population extremely 
slow.f 

* Supra, pp. 177, 178. 
i A similar, though not an equal improve- 
ment in the standard of living took place 
among the labourers of England during the 
lernarkable fifty years irom 1715 to 1705, 
which were distinguished by s.nch an ei.tra- 
ordinary succesj-ion of fine han'ests (the 
yoar^ of decided deficiency not exceeding 
five m all that period) that the average 
price of wheat during those years was much 
lower than during the previous half century. 
Mr. Malthus computes that on tlie average 
of sixty years preceding 1720, the labomor 
could purcluise with a day’s earnings only 
two-thirds of a peek of wheat, while from 
1720 to 1750 he could purchase a whole peck. 
The average price of wheat according to the 
Eton tables, for fifty years ending with 1715, 
was 41s. 7fd. the quarter, and for the last 
twenty-three of these, 45s 8d., while for the 
fifty years following, it was no more than 
34s. lid. So considerable an improvement 
in the condition of the labouring class, 
though arising from the accidents of seasons, 
yet continuing more than a generation, 


§ 3. \Vciges liepciul, tlmn, on the 
propoi'Llon bcivccu the uuiuber of Ihc 
labouring population, ami the ca])Ha« 
or other funds devoted to the purchase 
of labour ; we will say, for shortness, 
the capital. If wages are higher at 
one time or place than at another, if 
the subsistence and comfort of the class 
of hired labourers are more ample, it 
is for no other reason than because 
capital bears a greater proportion to 
poxmlation. It is not the absolute 
amount of accumulation or of produc- 
tion, that is of importance to the 
labouring class ; it is not the amount 
even of the funds dcctiiicd for distri- 
bution aiiioiig the laborers : it is the 
proportion between those funds and the 
numhers among whom they are shared. 
Tile condition of the class can be bet- 
tcrcil in no other way than by altering 
that proportion to their advantage : 
and every scheme for their benefit, 
which dues not proceed on this as its 
foundation, is, for all permanent pur- 
poses, a delusion. 

In countries like North America and 
the Australian colonies, where the 
knowledge and arts of civilixed life, 
and a high effective desire of accumu- 
lation, co-exist VrUth a boundless extent 
of unoccupied land; the growth of 
capital easily keeps pace with the 
utmost possible increase of population, 
and is ebiefly retarded by the im- 
practicability of obtaining labourers 
enough. All, therefore, who can pos- 
sibly he born, can find employment 
without overstocking the market : 
every labouring family enjoys in abun- 
dance the necessaries, many of the 
comforts, and some of the luxuries o! 
life; ami, unless in case of iiidiiidual 
misconduct, or actual inability to work, 
poverty does not, and dependence nee.. ^ 
not, exist. A similar advaulage, 
though in a loss degree, is occasiona h 

had time to work a change in the habitual 
requirements of tlie labouring class, and 
this period is always noted as the date of “ a 
marked improvement of the quality of the 
food consumed, and a decided elevadon in 
the standard of theix comforts and conve- 
niences.”— (Malthus, Trincipes of Political 
Beonomyi p. 225.) For the character of the 
period, see Mr. Tooke’s excellent Msiory of 
JPriceSt vol. i. pp* 3^ tu 61, and for the pneef 
of corn, the Appendux to tliat work. 
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fajo^eJ It B01110 SjiCci.il claw of la- 
bourers in old countries, from an extra- 
ordinarily rapid giwytli, not of ca]'>ital 
generally, but of the capital employed 
in a particular occupation. So gigantic 
has been the progress of the ^cotton 
manufacture since the inventions of 
^Vatt and Ailcwright, that the capital 
engaged in it iias probably qiiadiupled 
in the time ^vbi<ll population requires 
for doubling. While, therefore, it has 
at trailed from other employments 
nearly all the hands which geogra- 
])]ii( al circumstances and the habits or 
inclinaiions of the people rendered 
available ; and while the demand it 
created for infant labour has enlisted ' 
the immediate pecuniary interest of 
the operatives in favour of promoting, 
instead of restraining, the increase of 
population; novertheless wages in the 
groat seals of the rnanuractnrc are 
generally so high, that the collective 
earnings of a lamily amount, on an 
average of years, to a very satisfactory 
sum, and there is, as }et, no sign of 
permanent decrease, w'lnle the ctfect 
has also been felt in raising the general 
standard of agricultural wages in the 
counties ad joining. 

But those circumstances of a country, 
or of an occupation, in which popula- 
tion can with impunity increase at its 
nimost rate, aie rare, and transitory. 
Vciy few are the countries presenting 
the needful union of conditions. Either 
the industrial arts are backward and 
stationary, and capital therefore in- 
creases slowly ; or the effective desire 
of accumulation being low, the increase 
soon reaches its limit ; or, even though 
, botli these elements arc at their highest 
known degree, the increase of capital 
is checked, bccau.se there is not Iresli 
land ic be resorted to, of as good 
(juality as that already occupied. 
Though capital should lor a time 
double itself simultaneously with popu- 
lation, if all this capital and popula- 
tion are to find employment on the 
same land, they cannot udtliout an un- 
exampled succession of agricultural 
inventions continue doubling the pro- 
duce ; therefore, if wages do not fall, 
profits must ; and wdien profits fall, 
increase of capital is slackened. Be- 


sides, oven if wag,.s did not fill, ths 
])rice of food (as will be shown more 
fully hereafter) would in these circum. 
stances necessarily ri&e ; which is equi- 
valent to a fall of wages. 

Except, therefore, in the very pecu- 
liar cases wdiicli I have just noticed, 
of wdiicli the only one of any practical 
imiiortance is tliat ot a new colony, or 
a country in circumstances cquivident 
to it; it is impossible that population 
should increase at its utmost rate 
wuthout lowciing wages. Nor will the 
fall bo stojipcd at any point, short of 
that which either by its physical or its 
moral operation, checks the increase of 
population. In no old country, there- 
fore, does populatnon increase at any- 
thing like its utmost rate ; in most, at 
a very moderate rate : in some countries 
not at all. These fiicts are only to be 
acoomitcd for in two ways. Eitlicr 
the wliole number of births which 
nature admits of, and which happen 
in some circumstances, do not take 
place ; or if they do, a large proportion 
of those who are born, die The re- 
tardation of increase re.sults either from 
mortality or prudence; from Mr. Mal- 
thns’s positive, or from his preventive 
check : and one or the other of these 
must and does exist, and very power- 
fully too, in all old societies. Av herever 
population is not kept down by the pru- 
dence eitherof individuals or of the slate, 
it is kept down by starvation or disease. 

hir. Maltlms has taken great pains 
to ascertain, for almost every country 
in the world, wdiich of these checks it 
is that operates : and the e\idenc0 
which he collected on the subject, in 
his Essay on Population, may ever 
now be read with advantage. Through 
i out Asia, and formerly in most Euro 
I pean countries in which the labouring 
classes were not in personal bondage, 
there is, or was, no restrainer of popu- 
lation but death. The mortality was 
not always the result of poverty: much 
of it proceeded from unskilful and care- 
less management of children, from un- 
cleanly and otherwise unhealthy habits 
of life among the adult population, and 
from the almost periodical occurrema 
of destructive epidemics. Throughout 
Europe these causes of shortened liW 





liaTe iBLicli dimli] i she il, but they Lave 
not ceased to c:visi. Until a period 
not very leniutCj liardly any of our 
large towns kcjd np its population, in- 
dependently oi‘ the stream alwa) s 
tlowing into them from the rural dis- 
tricts r iliis was still true of Liveipool 
until very recently; and oven in Lon- 
don, the* niortalily is larger, and the 
average duration of life shorter, than 
in rill al districts w here there is much 
grcatei poAcrty In Ii eland, epidemic j 
fevers, and deaths from the exhaustion j 
of the constitution by iiisutticicnt 
nutriment, have always accompanied 
even the most modciate deticiency of 
the potato crop. Ue\erihc]ess,it cannot 
now be said that in^ny pari of Europe, 
population is principally kept down by 
disease, sti’d less by staivation, cither 
in a direct or in an indirect form. The 
agency by which it is limited is chiefly 
preventive, not (in the language of 
Mr. Malthus) positive. But the pre- 
ventive icmedy seldom, 1 believe, con- 
sists in the unaided operation of 
prudential motives on a class wholly 
or mainly composed of labourers for 
hire, and looking forward to no other 
lot. In England, for exam^ile, I much 
doubt if the generality of agiicultural 
labourers practise any prudential re- 
straint whatever. They geneially 
marry as early, and have as many 
children to a marriage, as they would 
or could do if they were settlers in the 
United States. During the geneiation 
which preceded the enactment of the 
present Poor Larw, they icccived the 
most direct cnconragi'nimii to this sort 
of improvidence : being not only as- 
sured of support, on cas> terms, when- 
ever out of cinploymcnl, but even, when 
in employment, very cuinmonly re- 
ceiving Irvim the parish a weekly allow- 
ance proportioned to their minihcr of 
children ; and tho married with large 
families being always, from a short- 
sighted economy, employed in prefe- 
rence to the iimnarried , which last 
reniiiim on population still exists. 
Inder such prompting, tho rural 
labourers ac(}uircd habits of reckless- 
ness, which are so congenial to the un- 
cultivated mind, that in whatever 
K&nner produced, they in general long 
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survive their hiimediato causes. There 
aie so many iiciv elements at work in 
society, even in thocc deepm’ sti’ata 
whicli aio inaccessible to the mere 
movements on the surface, that it is 
hazardous to affirm anything positive 
on the mental state or practical im- 
pulses of classes and bodies of men, 
when the same assertion may he true 
to-day, and mayicqulre great modilb 
cation in a tew years lime. It doc!\ 
however, seem, that if the rate of in* 
crease of population depended solely 
on the agi-icultiual labourers, it woiihl, 
as tar as dependent on births, and un- 
less lepicssed by deaths, he as rapid 
in tho southern counties of England 
as in America. The restraining prin- 
ciple lies ill the very great proportion 
of tho population com])osed of tho 
middle classes and the sldllcd artizans, 
who in this country almost equal in 
number the common labourers, and on 
whom prudential motives do, in a con- 
siderable degree, operate. 

§ 4. Where a labouring class v;bo 
have no property hut their daily wages, 
and no hope of acquiring it, refrain 
from over-rapid multiplication, the 
cause, I believe, has always hitherto 
been, either actual legal restraint, or a 
custom of some sort wLich, without 
intention on their part, insensibly 
moulds their conduct, or alfords imme- 
diate inducements not to maiTy. It is 
not generally known in bow many 
countries of Europe direct legal ob- 
stacles arc opposed to improvident 
marriages. The communications made 
to tbe original Foor Law (Commission 
by our foreign ministers and consuls in 
different parts of Europe, contain a 
considerable amount of infoimation o-i 
this subject. Mr, Senior, in his pn,- 
faco to those conimimicatious, says 
that in the countries which rxogni&e a 
legal right to relief, “marriage on the 
part of persons in the actual receipt of 
relief ajipears to be everywhere prolii- 
hited, and the marriage of those who 
are not likely to possess the means of 
independent support is allow^ed by very 

* Forming an Appendix (F) to the General 
Eeport of the Commissioners, and also pub« 
iighed by authority as a separate yolume. 
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few. Thus we are told tliut. in Nonvay 
no one can many wiir out ‘slMN'sing, 
to l^lie satisfaction of tlic clcipiyniaii, 
iluit lie is permanently setiled in such 
a manner as to nfler a fair prospect 
that lie can maintain a family.’ 

“ In iVlecklenburg, that ‘ marriages 
are delayed by conscription in the 
twenty-second year, amt niililaiy ser- 
vice for six years , besid<‘S, the partit'S 
must have a dwelling, without whicli 
a clergyman is not pennitted to marry 
them The men marry at from twenty- 
hve to thirty, the women not much 
earlier, as both must first gain by ser- 
lice enough to establish thomsclvos.’ 

“ In Saxony, that ‘a man may not 
marry before he is twcnly-om years 
old, if liable to servo in the army. In 
Dresden, profes.sionisis (hy which vord 
ariizans are probably meant) may not 
marry until they become masters in 
their trade.’ 

“ In Wurtemberg, that ‘no man is 
allowed to marry till his twenty-fifth 
year, on account of his military duties, 
unless permission be especially ob- 
tained or purchased * at that age he 
must also obtain permission, which is 
granted on proving that he and his 
wife would have together sufficient to 
maintain a family or to establish them- 
selves ; in large towns, say from 800 
to 1000 florins (from 661. iSs. 4d to 
84l. 3.^. 4d) , in smaller, from 400 to 
500 florins : in villages, 200 florins 
(161, IBs, 

The minister at Munich says, “ The 
great cause why the number of the 
poor is kept so low in this country 
arises from the prevention hy law of 
marriages in cases in which it cannot 
be proved that the parties have reason- 
able means of subsistence ; and this , 
regulation is in all places and at all 
times strictly adhered to. The effect 
of a constant and firm observance of 
this rule has, it is true, a considerable 
influence in keeping down the popula- 
tion of Bavaria, which is at present low 
for the extent of country, but it has a 
most salutary effect in averting extreme 
poverty and consequent misery.”f 

* Preface, p. xxxix. 

t Preface, p. xxxiii., or p, 551 of the Ap- 
pendix itselfo 
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At ImlnH’b', ‘ iiiau’iages aim mg tbe 
a.’i dx'LivsA \,y the necesbity a 
man is under, iiist. of pTCiieusly pro?- 
ing ibut be is iu a U'gnlar employ, 
work, or piofession, that will enable 
him to maintain a wife : and secondly, 
of becoming a bingher, and equipping 
Irimsolf in the uniibrm of the bnrghor 
guard, which togetlicv may cost him 
nearly At Krankfoit, “the go- 

vernment prescribes no age for mairy- 
I ing, but the permission to many is 
only granted on pioiing a hveliliood.”f 

The allusion, iu some of these state- 
ments, to military duties, points out 
an indirect olistaclo to marriage, in- 
terposed by the laivs of some countries 
in which Ihei'o i^ no direct legal ve 
siraint In Prussia, for instance, tie 
institutions which compel every ahL'- 
bodied man to servo for several years 
in the army, at tlie lime of life at 
which imprudent marriages are most 
likely to take place, are piobably a full 
equivalent, in effect on population, fur 
the legal r<^siiic lions of the smaller 
German states 

“So strongly,” says Mr. Kay, “do 
the people of Switzerland understand 
from experience the expediency of their 
sons and claiiglitcrs postponing the 
time of their marriages, that the coun- 
cils of state of four or five of the most 
democratic of the cantons, elected, ho 
it remembered, by universal suffrage, 
have passed laws by which all young 
persons who marry before they hav (3 
proved to the magistrate of their dis- 
trict that they are able to support a 
family, ai’O rendered liable to a heavy 
fine. In Lucerne, Argovie, ClritcTiral- 
den, and 1 bclieie, Rl. Gall, Schwcil:', 
and Uri, laws of this charncter haie 
been in force for many years.”! 

§ 5- Where there is no general law 
restrictive of marriage, there are offen 
enstoms equivalent to it. When the 
guilds or trade corporations of the 
Middle Ages were in vigour, their bye- 
laws or regulations w’ere conceived 
with a very vigilant eye to the advan- 
tage which the trade derived from 
limiting competition : and they made 

^ Appendix, p. 419. f Ibid. p. dCJ', 
t Kay, as before cited, n 
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It very effeelually tlie interest of aiti- 
zens not to mar 17 until after passing 
tluoiigli the two stages of apprentice 
aiifl "iournejman, and attaining the 
rank 'of master." In Norway, where 
tlic labour is chiefy agriculiuvul, it m 
forbidden to engage a iarm servant for 
less tban a year; wdiich rvas the 
general English practice until ^the 
poor la’ivs ileslroyed it, by enabling 
the fanner to cast his labourers on 
parish pay whenever he did not imme- 
diately require their labour. In con- 
scQuenco of this cirslom, and of its 
enrorcoment by law, the whole of the 
rather limited chiss of agiicultural 
labourers in Norway have an engage- 
ment for a year at least, which if the 
parties arc content w'itlr one another, 
iialurally bcoonics a permanent engage- 
ment : lienee it is known in every 
neiglilxnuhood wEotlior there is, or is 
likely to be, a vacancy, and unless 
there is, a young man duos not iriarry, 
knowing that lie could not obtain ein- 
ployment. Tho custom still exists in 

* “ In general,” says Sismondi, “ the num- 
ber of mahters m each corporation was fixed, 
aiid no one but a master could keep a shop, 
or buy and sell on his own account. Each 
master could only train a certain number of 
apprentices, whom he instructed m his trade ; 
m some corpoi'ations he was only allowed 
one. Each master could also employ only a 
limited number ot workmen, who were called 
companions, or journeymen; and in the 
trades in which ho could only take ono ap- 
prentice, he was only allowed to have one, or 
at most two journeymen. No ono was al- 
low ed to buy, sell, or work at a trade, unless 
he was either an apprentice, a journcyinan, 
or a master ; no one could become a .lourney- 
nvui without having served a given nuinbur 
of years as an apprentice, noi a niaoter, un- 
less hte had scru'd the 'atune number of years 
as a joinaieyniaii, and unless he had also 
executed what was called his chef d’ esaore, 
{.hicderp^cre) a piece of work appointed in 
hn trade, and which wms to be judged of by 
the corporation. It is seen that this organi- 
xat'on threw entirely into the hands ot tho 
masters the recruiting of the trade. They 
alone could take apprentices ; but they were 
not jompcllcd to take any; accordingly Iboy 
required to be paid, often at a very high 
i-.ate, for the favour ; and a young man could 
not enter into a ti'ade if he had not, at start- 
ing, the sum required to bo paid for his ap- 
prenticeship, and the means necessary for his 
support during that apprenticeship; since 
for four, five, or seven years, all his work 
oclonged to his master. His dependence on 
the master during that time was conmlotc; 
the .master’s will, or oven caprice, could 
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Cuinlcilaiid uitd WestmoreUhd, except 
that the term is half a year instead of 
a year ; and seems to be still attended 
with the same consequences, "^lie 
farm-servants arc “lodged and boarded 
in their ina.‘<t('rs’ houses, vdiich thej 
seldom leave until, through the death 
of some relation or neighbour, they 
succeed to the ownership or lease of a 
cottage farm. What is called surp’iis 
labour does not here exist.” ^ I have 
mentioned in another cliapter tlie 
check to population in England duiing 
the last century, (rom the difficulty of 
ohlaining a sepaiate dwelling place.f 
Other customs restilctivc of popula- 
tion might bo sped lied : in Siuno pa,ris 
of Italy, It is Ibc practice, nccoiding to 
tSisiiioiidi, among the poor, as it is veil 
known to be in tbc higlicr lanks, ill at 
all but ono of tlie sons remain mmiar 
ried Nut sucb family arrangements are 
not likely to ('xisi among day-labourers. 
They arc the rosoiii co of small proprie- 
tors and metayers, for preventing too 
minute a subdivision of the land. 

close the door of a lucrative profession upon 
him. After the apprentice became a journey- 
man he had a little more freedom ; he could 
engage with any master he chose, or pais 
A’om one to another ; and as the copchtioa of 
a journeyman was only accessiiile through 
apprenticeship, he now began to profit by the 
monopoly from which he had previously suf- 
fered, and was almost sure of getting w’ell 
paxl for a work wdnch no one cdse wc's 
allowed to perform. He depended, however, 
on Ihc corporation for becoming a master, 
and did not, therefore, regard himself as 
being jet assured of his lot, or as having 
a pennanont position. In general ho did 
not marry until he had pasi.ed as a mas- 
ter 

“It is certain both in fact and in tiicury 
that the existence of trade coiporatioiis hin- 
dered, and could not but himier, iha oirtU ot 
a superabundant pupulalioji i>y sta- 
tutes of almost all the guilds, a man tn-uld not 
pass as ainaster bcfoi etheageof tiveuty-tlve : 
but if he had no capital of his own, it he liad 
not made sufficient savings, he continuod to 
work as a journeyman rnach longer, sonic, 
perhaps the majority of artisan®, vemaiiied 
journeymen all their lives. There wa®, 
however, scarcely an instance of their marry- 
ing before they were received as masters ; 
had they been so imprudent as to do®ire it, 
no father would have given his daughter to a 
man without a position.” — New l^n/iciplet, of 
political Neoiiomy, book iv., ch. lO. See alro 
Adam Smith, book'i,, ch. 10, part 2. 

^ See Thornton on Omr-J^opulation, page 
18, and the authorities there cited, 
t Supra, p. 99. 
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In Enylnnd gt^norally there is now 
scarcely a iclic of these imlhoct chiCcks 
to population ; except lliat in parishes 
owfied hy one or a very snnill nuinhcr 
of landowners, the inciea:c of resilient 
labourers is still occasionally obstructed, 
by pic\cntiiig cottav-s lioni beinp;' 
built, or by piilliii!^ down those ylucli 
exist ; thus restraining: the populaliun 
liable to bccoino locally cliare,cable, 
without any material o licet on popula- 
tion generally, the woik reipjd^d in 
those parishes being perfoimcd by 
labourers sell led clsev/iiere. The sur- 
rounding distriets always feel them- 
selves much aggrieved bv this practice, 
against which they cannot defend 
tbemselvcs by similar means, since a 
single acre of land o a ned by any one 
who docs not enter into the combina- 
tion, enables him to dcieat the attempt, 
very profitably to himself, by covering 
that acie wdtli cottages To meet 
these complaints it has already been 
under the consideration of Parliament 
to abolish parochial settlements, and 
make the poor rate a charge not on 
the parish, but on the whole union. 
If this proposition be adopted, wdncli 
for other reasons is very desirable, 
it wall remove llie small remnant of 
what wms once a chock to population : 
the value of which, liow'evor, from the 
narrow limits of its operation, must 
now be considered very trifling. 

g 6. In the case, therefore, of the 
common agricultiual labourer, the 
checks to population may almost bo 
considered as nun-existent If the 
growth of Ihc towms, and of the capital 
thero employed, by which the factory 
operatives are maintained at their 
present average i ale of wages notwith- 
standing their rapid increase, did not 
also absorb a great part of the annual 
addition to the rural population, there 
seems no reason in the present habits 
of the people why they should not fall 
into as miserable a condition as the 
Irish previous to 1846; and if the 
market for our manufaclurcs should, 1 
do not say fall off, but even cease to 
expand at the rapid rate of the last 
fifty years, there is no certainty that 
this fate may not be rei^erved for ns. 


Vfitlmut cairyiug our aiiticip><i lions 
forwaul to such, a calamity, wdiicli the 
gicat and growing intelligence of tho 
facloiy popnlatiun would, it may be 
hoped, a\erl, by an adaptaliun of their 
hal-its to their circumstances; tho 
existing condition of the lahotuers of 
some of tlie most oxclnsively agrioul- 
liiral counties, Wiltshire, Soniei set- 
shire, Doi sf'lshire, Bedtordshire, Baclr- 
inghaiiishire, is sufiiciently jailnrid to 
contempiato Tho lahonrerfi or tncKO 
coiintit;;, with large families, and eight 
or perhaps nine shillings for tkeir 
weekly w ages when in full employment, 
have for sonic tiuje been one of the 
slock (hjecls of popular compassion: 
it is lime that they had the benefit 
also of sumo apjfacatioii of common 
sense. 

Unhappily, soiitimentaliiy rather 
than common sense nsnally presides 
over tho discussion of the.'O subjects; 
and while there is a growing sensitive- 
ness to the hardships of tlio pom\ and 
a ready disposition to admit claims in 
them upon tlie good offices of other 
people, there is an all but universal 
unwillingness to face the real diff.cnlty 
of their position, or advert at all to the 
conditions which nature has made in- 
dispensable to tlie improvement of 
their physical lot. Discussions on the 
condition of the labourers, lamenta- 
tions over its WTctchedness, deiiuncia. 
tions of all wdio are supposed to be in- 
different to it, projects of one kind or 
another for improving it, w’Cie in no 
country ami in no time of the av’oiIiI so 
rife as in the present genemtion , but 
there is a tacit agreement to ignore 
totally the law of w-agos, or to dnnuikb 
it in a parenthesis, with such terniH as 
“ hard-lieaitcd hlalthusianisni as if 
it w’cre not a thousand times nioie 
liard-hearteil to tell human laingsihat 
they may, than that they may not, call 
into exisjcnco swarms of creatures who 
are sure to be miserable, and most 
likely to be depraved; and forgetting 
that the conduct, wdiicli it is reckoned 
so cruel to diuapprovo, is a degrading 
slavery to a brute instinct in one of 
the persons coiicenicd, and most coru- 
monh’’, in tho other, helpless sidmiis- 
pion to ^ revoUing abu^e of power. 
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So long as niankind lemaincd in a 
Benii-barbaroiih B(aie, \\ itii the indolence 
and the few wants of the savage, it 
prubahly was nut desirable that popii- 
iatiou should be restrained : the pies- 
siire of phj'sicai want may have been a 
necessary stimulus, in that stage of 
the human ml’id, to the cxeilion of 
labour and ingcuiuiy reipiircd for ac- 
complishing that greatest of all past 
changes in human modes of existence, 
hy which indusiiial life a tlaiiied pre- 
dominance over the hunting, the pas- 
toral, and the mihtary or predatory 
state. Want, in that age of the w’orld, 
had its uses, as even slavery had; and 
there may be corners of tlio earth 
where those uses are not yet super- 
seded, though they might easily bo so 
were a heijui^g hand held out hy more 
civilized coimiiunilies. ilut in Km ope 
the time, if it ever existed, is long 
past, wdicn a life of privation had the 
smallest tendency to make men cither 
better workmen ormoro civilized beings 
It is, on the contrary, evitlcnt, that if 
the agricultural labourers were better 
off, they ■would both wmrk more effi- 
ciently, and bo better citizens. I ask, 
then, is it true, or not, that if their 
numbers were fewer they -would obtain 
higher wages ? This is the question, 
and no other : and it is idle to divert 
attention from it, by attacking any 
incidental position of Mai thus or some 
other writer, and pretending that to 
refute that, is to disprove the prin- 
ciple of populaliou. li'ujiiio for inbtance, 
have achieved an easy vit'lory over a 
passing reinaik of Mr. l^lallhus, ha- 
zarded chiefly by way of illusiration, 
that the increase of food may perhaps 
be assumed to take place in an aiilh- 
mctical ratio, "wdiile population in- ’ 
creases in a geometrical: when every 
candid reader knows that Mr. Malthus 
laid no stress on this unlucky attempt 
to give numeiical precision to things 
which do not admit of it, and every 
person capable of reasoning must see 
that it is ■^diolly superfluous to his 
argument. Others have attached im- 
mense importance to a correction whicli 
more recent political oconoinisis have 
made in the mere language of the 
earlier follo-^ver? of M?. Maltlius. Seye- 
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I ral waiters have said that it is the 
tendeney of population to increase 
\faeicr than the means of subsistence 
The assertion wuas true in the sciwe in 
which they meant it, namely that 
population w'ouid in most circumstances 
, increfise faster than the means of sub- 
sistence, if it were not checked cither 
by moitality or bj’' prudence. Hut in- 
asmuch as these checks act wdth un- 
equal force at dilibrent times and 
places, it was possible to interpret the 
language of these w’riteis as if they 
had meant that population is usually 
gaming ground upon suhsistonce, and 
the poverty of the people becoming 
greati'i- Under this intcrpietation of 
their meaning, it was ingcd that the 
reverse is the truth : that as civiliza- 
tion advances, the prudential check 
tends to become stronger, and popula- 
tion to slacken its rate of increase, 
1 datively to subsistence; and that 
it is an error to maintain that popula- 
tion, in any improving community, 
tends to increase faster than, or even 
so fast as, subsistence. The word 
tendency is here lined in a totally dif- 
furent sense from that of the writers 
who affirmed the pioposition: hut 
w’aving the verbal question, is it not 
allowed on both sides, that in old 
countries, population presses too closely 
upon the means of subsistence ? And 
though its pressure diminishes, the 
more the id uay and habits of the poorest 
class of labourers can be improved, to 
which it is to he hoped that there is 
ahvays some tendency in a progressive 
country, yet since that tendency has 
hitherto liecn, and still extremeiy 
faint, and (to dencend to particulars) 
has not yet extended to giving to 
the Wiltshire labouicis higher wages 
than eight ehiilmgs a w’cek, the only 
thing w’hich it is necessary to consificr 
whether that is a sufficient and 
suitable provision for a labourer? for if 
not, population does, as an existing 
fact, bear too gveat a proportion to the 
■vi’ages ffind; and whether it pressed 
still harder or not quite so hard at 
some former period, is practically of 
no moment, except that, if the ratio 
is an improving one, there is the better 
hope that proper aids and eu 
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t Hilt cuts it bo m.oie (t* ii v 
{iiHVu niHi-G and fabtor. 

It is not, liowcvcr, aJ;ain^t OiMson, 
arginnent on this Rnbjfct has 
to slriigglo ; Lui against a fcollng of 
dislike, wliich will only reconcile ilsnlf 
to tlio nmvelcomo truth, wh^n exery 
dcvico is exhausted hy xxhif'h tin 
iccognition of that ti uth ran be evaded 
It is nceossary, theiefore, to enter into 
a detiuled examirationof thr'so dc\iees, 


if d to forct^ evmy positior whkh Is 
t/Leii up by the eiunnies of the popula- 
tion^ pi Ineiple, ill tbeii dchTiiuintion 
to llntl some udugo for the lahciirers 
some plauRiblo nusins of improxing 
their condition, xvilhoiit requiring llie 
exercise, cither eni‘orccd or voluntary, 
of any self-rcsir;iint, or any grealnr 
control than at present ox'crthu aiiimul 
]ioxx'er of multiplication, d’his xviii te 
tlic ohject of the next cliaptjr. 


CliAPTKK XIL 


OF rorULAR UEMEDilSS TOIl LOtV WAOFfx 


§ 1. Thf simplest expedient xvhicli 
can ho inuigiiied for keeping the wages 
of liihour up to the desinihle point, 
would be to fix them by laxv . and this 
is virtually the obj<‘ct aimed at in «a 
variety of plans wdiieh have at different 
limes been, or still arc, current, for 
leinodolling the relation behveen la- 
bourers and employers. No one pro- 
bably ever suggested that xvages sbould 
be absolutely fixed ; since Ibe interests 
of all concerned, often require that they 
sbould be variable; but some bavo 
proposed to fix a niininmm of wages, 
leaving the variations abiwe that point 
to be adjusted by competition. Another 
plan, whicli has found many adxmcatos 
among the loaders of the operatives, is 
that councils sliouid be formed, which 
in jmglandhave been calledlocal boaids 
of trade, in Ifranco “ coiistila do piiid’- 
honimes/' and ofher nam^'r. ; consisting 
ot delegates from tlie workpeople and 
from the employers, who, meeting in 
tonfcrciice, sbouid agree upon a latc 
of w«agcs, and promulgate it from 
authoiity, to bo binding generally on 
employers and workmen ; the ground 
of decision being, not the state of tlie 
labour-market, but natural equity; to 
provide that the workmen shall have 
rcasonalle wages, and the ca]_fitalist 
reasonable profits. 

Others again (but thiese are rather 
philanthropists interesting thcmselx^es 
for the labcming classes, than the 


labouring licnple IbeiufvdxTo) aio sliy 
of admitting tlie iutcrfcroiu'e of au- 
thority in contracls for labour: tlu'y 
fear that if law intervened, it xxmuld 
iiitevvonc rashly and ignorantly ; tli'^y 
are convinced that txvo parties, with 
opposite intcicsts, attempting lor-djust 
those interests by negotiation through 
tlicir representatives on principles of 
equity, xxdicn no rule could be laid 
doxvn to determine wdiatxx’'as equitable, 
xvould merely exasperate tlioir clif- 
ferences instead of healing them ; but 
what it is useless to at torn] d by the 
legal sanction, these persons desire to 
compass by the moral. Every em- 
ployer, they think, OKgJi^. to give sv.ff.- 
cient wages; and if ho does it not wil- 
lingly, should bo compelied io it hy 
gem ral opinion ; the test of sulllideut 
xxrges being their oxvn feelings, or xxlmt 
they suppose to be those of the public, 
'j'lns is, I think, a fair represontntion 
of a considerable body of existing opi 
nion on the subject. 

I desire to confine my remarks ta 
the principle iimdvod in all these siig 
gestions, xxdtliout taking into accoun:, 
practical difiiculticR, sorions a.s these 
must at once be seen to be. I shall 
suppose that by one or other of these 
contrivances, wmges could he ke])? 
above the point to xvhich they wouM 
be brought by competition. This .5 
as much as to say, above the higlicsx 
rate xvliicU can be afforded bv 
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c i})!tal consibiciiily with cm- 
plo}in,i;' uU the labourers. Fur it is a 
uj {stake to suppose that comiiclitiou 
iuerely keeps down ■\Ya£2:cs. It is 
ccpially the means by -\\hk‘h they are 
leptup. AVlieii tlicrc arc any labour- 
ers unemployed, these, unless main- 
tained by charity, become competitors 
ihi hire, "and wages fall; but ^ hen all 
\v ho were out of work have found em- 
ployment, Avages Avill iiot, under the 
freest system of competition, fall lower, 
d here arc strange notions alloat _ con- 
cerning the nature of competition. 
Some people seem to imagine that 
its efleet is something indefinite; 
that the competition of sellers inay 
loAver prices, and the competition of la- 
bourers may lowc? wages, down to 
7<ero, or some unassignable niiniinuni. 
Nothing can he more uiFounded. 
Goods can only ho lowered in price by 
competition, to the point which calls 
forth buyers sufficient to lake theui 
off; and wages can only bo loAvcred 
by competition until room is made 
to admit all the labourers to a share 
in the distribution of the Avages- 
fimd. If they fell beloAv this point, a 
portion of capital would remain un- 
employed for Avant of labourers; a 
counter-competition would com men co 
on the side of capitalists, and a\ ag(‘s 
would rise. 

yinre, therefore, the rale of AAnigcs 
which results from competition disiii- 
butes the whole Avagcs-iuiid among the 
whole labouiing’pbpfiTaiibh , if law or 
opinion succeeds in fixing Avages above 
this rate, some labourers are kept out 
of einpioynicnt ; and as It is not the 
intention of the pliilanlhropists that 
these should starAe, they inubt bejtio- 
vided fox’ by a forced increase of the 
A\ ages-fuiid , by a compulsory saving. 
It is nothing to fix a minimum of 
Avages, unless there bo a pro\i«onthat 
work, or wages at least, be fonud for 
all Avho ajiply fu’it. This, accordingly, 
is always part of the scheme , and is 
consistent Avith the ideas of mme people 
than Avould approA^o of either a legal 
or a moral minimum of wages. Popular 
sentiment looks upon it as the duty of 
the rich, or of the state, to find employ- 
ment for all ihe poor. If the moral 
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influence of opinion does not induce 
the rich to spaio from thtir consump- 
tion enough to set all the poor to work 
at “ loasoiiablc AA’-ages,” it is supposed 
to he incumbent on the state to lay on 
taxes for the purpose, cither by local 
rates or votes of public money. The 
proportion between labour and the 
Awagea-fund would thus be modified to 
the ad\<intage of the labourers, not by 
restriction of population, but by an 
increase of capital. 

§ 2. If this claim on society conicl 
be limited to the existing generation ; 
if nothing more Avero necessary than a 
compulsory accumulation, sutlicienl to 
prOAude porniancnt euiploymeuL at am- 
ple wages for the existing numbers of 
the people ; such a proposition AAmuld 
liaA^c no more strenuous supporter than 
myself. Society mainly consists of 
those aaIio live by^ bodily labour ; aiifl 
if society, that is, if the labourers, lend 
their physical force to protect indivi- 
duals in Ihe enioyment of superfluities, 
they are entitled to d«) so, and have 
ahvays done so, with the reservation 
of a poAAmr to tax those superfluities 
for purposes of public utility ; among 
whiv h purposes the subsistence of the 
people is the foremost Rinco no one 
IS responsible for having been bran, 
no pecniiiary sacrilice is too great to 
bo made by tlnose Avho have more tlmii 
enough, for the purpose of securing 
enough to all persons already in c^- 
islLiice, 

Lilt it is another thing aliogelhci’, 
Avhen those aaIio have produced and 
accuimilaled are called upon to ab: lain 
from consiiuiing, until they have given 
food Olid cloihiiig, not only to all who 
noAv exist, but to ail whom the''’e or 
their descendants may think fit to call 
into existence. Such an obligation ac- 
knoA\dcdgcd and acted u])on, wouM sus- 
pend all checks, both positiA-e and pre- 
A’entivo; there aa’OiiIlI be nothing to 
hinder populalioii from starting ibr- 
ward at its rapidest rate ; and as the 
natural increase of capital woukl, at 
the best, not be ignore rapid than before, 
taxation, to make up the groAving de- 
ficiency, must advance with the same 
gigantic stiidcB. The attempt would 
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of coan'e le mado to exact labour in 
excbniigo ior suppoifc Bui expericn(.e 
has shown the sort of worl: to be ex- 
pected fVoiu recipients orpublic i liaiity. 
When the pay is not gi\en Ibr ilni sake 
of the work, but the work found for the 
sake of the pay, ineiticioney is a matter 
of ceriaiiity : to extract i cal work from 
day-labourers witliout tlic power of 
dismissal, is only piacticablo by tlio 
pow’er of the hisb. It is concei\able, 
doiibtlcbs, Hull this objection uiii^ht 
be got oxer. Tlie fund raised by tax- 
ation niiglit be spread over the labour- 
market gciKU'ciily, as seems to bo in- 
tended by the supporters of the “right 
to cmplo;j ment’ ’ in Fi ance ; wdlhout giv- 
ing to any unemployed labourer a right 
to demand sujipoi t in a particular place 
or from a particular iuuctioiuiry Tiie 
power of dibinibsal, as legaids indi- 
vidual labouicrs, would then remain; 
the government only undertaking to 
create additional cmplo3mciit when 
there was a delicicncy, and reserving, 
like other ciiqiloyers, the choice of its 
own woikpeople. But let them work 
ever so efticiunily, the increasing po- 
pulation could not, as we have so often 
showm, iiiciease the produce piopor- 
tionally: the surplus, alter all were 
fed, w’ould bear a less and less propor- 
tion to the wlio’e pioduce and to the 
population : and the increase of people 
going on in a constant ratio, while the 
inciease of prodiiee went on in a di- 
minishing ratio, the surplus w’ould in 
time be wholly absoibed, taxation for 
lire support of the poor would engross 
the w’hole income of the couutiy , the 
payers and the receivers would ho 
melted dow'ii into one mass. Ihe 
check to population either by dcatli or 
prudence, could not then be staved oif 
any longer, but must come into opera- 
tion suddenly and at on< c ; everything 
which places iiiankind above a nest of 
ants or a colony of beavers, having 
perished in the interval 
These consequences have been so 
often and so dearly pointed out by au- 
thors of reputation, in waitings known 
and accessible, that ignorance of them 
on the pait of educated persons is no 
longer j)ardonable. It is doubly dis- 
Cieditable in any person sotting up Iqi: 


a public ieadicr, to igiutie tbes'** eon< 
bidt'inliuns ; to diMuiss them bih'uth, 
and diseUbS or deeliim on wages and 
poor-laws, imt as if tliohc arguiuenta 
could be reluted, but as if tluj did nul; 
exist. 

Kvery one has a right to h\e. Wq 
will siqipose this granted, ihii no ohq 
lias a rigid to biuig ci'catmes into life, 
to le su])p<ated b\ other people, ’Who- 
ever means to stand upon the first of 
llu'so lights must nniounec all preten- 
siuii to the last. If a man cannot snp- 
■{lori even himself unle.bs others help 
him, those others aic entitled to riy 
tliat ibey do not also undertake ihe 
&u[t[iort of any otfspiing whidi it is 
piivsieally possible tor Inm to bummon 
into the world let there aie abun- 
dance of writers and public speakcis, 
in* ludiiig many of most ostentatious 
pieteusioiis to high feeling, whose views 
of life aic so tiuly brntihh, that tiny 
see hardship in preventing paupers 
fiom bleeding hereditary paupers in 
the w'orkhoiise itself. Biibtcrity will 
one day ask with astonishment, what 
sort of people it could be among wbum 
such preachers could find proselytes. 

It would be possible for the state to 
guarantee employment at ample wages 
to all who are born. But if it docs 
this, it is bound in self-protection, and 
for the sake of every purpose for wdiich 
government exists, to provide tliat no 
jierson shall be born without its consent. 
If the ordimiiy and spontaneous ino- 
tiv’es to self-rcstiaint are removed, 
others must be substituted. Kestric- 
tions on marriage, at least equivalent 
to those existing m some ol the German 
States, or severe pmioUios on those 
who have children when unable to sup- 
Iiortthem. would (hen be indi-'pensahV, 
Soekdy can teed the necesi' ileus, if it 
takes their nniltiplieatieu under its 
contioi; or (if deslitule of all moral 
teeling fur the wn etched offspi'ing) it 
can leave the last to their duscretion, 
abandoning the tir&t to then o\vn erne 
But it caimol with impunity take the 
feeding upon itself, and ieav^e the nnd- 
tiplying free. 

To give profusely to tlie people, wlic* 
thor under the name of ch.arity or of 
employment, without placing tlgcgi 
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llndor Fii' 1i itulueiices lliat priitlriilial 
uiotiv^os shall act powci fully upon Uioiii, 
is to lavish the means of benefiting 
mankind, without attaining the object. 
Leave the people in a sitnation in 
which their condition manifestly de- 
pemls upon their nuigbers, and the 
greatest permanent honefit may ^ be 
derived from any sacrilici' made to im- 
prove the physical well-being of the 
present geneiation, and raise, by that 
means, tlic habits of thc'ir children 
But lemovo the regulation of then- 
wages from their o’./ii control , gua- 
rantee to them a certain payment, 
either by law, cr by the feeling of the 
community ; and no amonnt of (‘oinfort 
that you can giNe^thum will make 
either them oi their descendants look 
to their own sell-iestraint aslhoi)ropcr 
meaIlS for preseiaiiig them in that 
slate. You will only make them in- 
dignantly claim the continuance of your 
gLiiiiautee, to themselves and their full 
cnmplomeiit of possible posteii ty 
On these grounds some writers liave 
altogether condemned the^ English 
])Oor-law, and any system of relief to 
the able-bodied, at least when unconi- 
bined with systematic legal precautions 
against over-population. '’Idio famous 
Act of the 43d of EHzabelh undertook, 
on the part of the public, to provide 
woik and wages for all the destitute 
able-bodied: and tlieie is little doubt 
that if the intent of that Act had been 
fully carried out, and no means had 
been adopted by ilie administrators of 
relief to neutralize its natural tenden- 
cies, the poor-rate would by this time 
have absorbed the whole net produce 
of the land and labour of the country. 
It is not at 'all surprising, therefore, 
that Mr. Mallhus and othcis should at 
first have concladed against all poor- 
laws whatever. It required much ex- 
perience, and careful examination of 
different modes of poor-law manage- 
ment, to give as:!urance that the ad- 
mission of an absolute right to he sup- 
ported at the cost of other people,^ could 
c.ii:ist in law and in fact, without fatally 
relaxing the springs of industry and 
the restraints of pnidence. This, how- 
ever, was fully substantiated, by the 
invostigations of the original Poor Law 


Comm i.ssi oners. Hostile as they are 
unjustly accused of being to the 
principle of legal relief, they are the 
hist who fully proved the compatibility 
of any Poor Law in whicb a right to 
relief wa.s recognised, with the perma- 
nent inteiests of the labouring class 
and of posteiity By a collection of 
facts, experimentally ascertained in 
parishes scattered throughout England, 
it was shown that the guarantee of 
sujiport could ho freed from ilsiniurion.s 
effects u])on the minds and habits of 
the peojde, if the iclicf, though ample 
in respect to neccssanes, was accom- 
panied with conditions wliich they dis- 
liked, consisting of some restraints on 
their freedom, and the privation of some 
indulgences. Under this proviso, it 
may he regarded as irrevocably esta- 
blished, that the fate of no member of 
the coimaimity needs ho abandoned to 
chance , tliat society can, and therefore 
ought to ensure every individual be- 
longing to it against tlic extieme of 
want , that the condition even of those 
who are unable to find tlioir own sup- 
port, needs not bo one of physical suf- 
fering, or the dread of it, but only of 
restricted indulgence, and enforced 
rigidity of discipline This is surely 
something gained for Imiuauity, impor- 
tant in itself, and still more so as a 
step to something beyond ; and hu- 
manity has no worse enemies than 
those who lend themselves, either 
knowingly or uiiiiiteiitiomilly, to bring 
odium on this law, or on the principles 
in which it originated. 

§ 3. Next to the attempts to regu- 
late wages, and provide artificiallf 
that all who are willing to work shall 
receive an adequate price for their 
labour, we have to consider another 
class of popular remedies, which do 
not profess to interfere with freedom of 
contract; which leave wage,s to he 
fixed by the competition of the market, 
hut, when they are considered insiitli- 
cient, enclcfivour by some subsidiary 
resource to make up to the labourers 
for the insulliciancy. Of this nature 
■was the expedient resorted to by 
parish authorities during thirty or 
foriy years pre\'ious to ISffl, generally 
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succession of Linl seasons, and conse- 
quent high prices of food, the wages of 
lahour had heconic inadequate to aflbrd 
to the families of the agricultural 
labourers the amount of supj)uifc to 
which they had been aceiislonnMl. 
Seiitimcnis of humanity, joined nith 
the idea then inculcated in high 
cjuaiters, that people ought not to be 
allowed to sulhu' for ha\ing emiched 
tlicir country with a multitude of iulia- 
bitauts, induced the magistrates of the 
rural distiiels to commence giNing 
parish rediof to persons ali-eady in 
I'uvalc cmplo}miciit ; and when the 
practice had once been sanctioned, the 
immediate interest of the farnn'i's, 
w’hom ii enabled to tlirow^ part of tlie 
support of their labourers upon the 
other inhabitants of the jairisli, led to a 
gi'eat and rapid extension of it. The 
piineiple of this scheme being avowedly 
that of adapting the means of every 
family to its necessities, it w^as a natu- 
ral consequence that more should be 
given to the married than to the single, 
and to those who had largo families 
than to those who had not: in fact, 
an alloAvance was usually granted for 
every child. So direct and positive an 
encouragement to population is not, 
however, inseparable from the scheme : 
the allowance in aid of w^ages might 
he a fixed thing, given to all labourers 
alike, and as tin's is the least objec- 
tionable form which tlie sj'stem can 
assume, we •will give it the benefit of 
the supposition. 

It is obvious that tliis is merely 
another mode of fixing a minimum of 
^Yag■es ; no otherwise dilfering from 
tlie direct mode, than in allowing the 
employer to buy the lahour at its 
maihct price, the difference being 
made up to the labourer from, a public 
fund. The one kind of gnai’antce is 
open to all the ohjeclions wiiich have 
been urged against the other. It pro- 
mises to the labourers that they shall 
all have a certain amount of wages, 
however numerous they may be : and 
removes, therefore, alike the positive 
and the prudential obstacles to an un- 
Hmited increase* But besides the 


olioin coimn. ii iu all atnuiqifs fr, 
reguhde w^oc<*s williout ivgul.itihg 
population, the allowcince system has 
a peculiar absurdity of its own. Tins 
is, that it ine\ihihly lakes from w’agcs 
with one hand what it adds to them 
w’itli the oilier. There is a rate of 
ivages, either the lowmst on which tlie 
people can, or the lowest on which they 
wull consent, to live. We wall suppose 
this to he seven shillings a- week. 
Shocked at the wu'eiehedness of this 
pittance, the parish authoiities hu- 
manely make it np to ten. But the 
labourers arc accustomed to seven, aiul 
though they would gladly have more, 
will live on that (as the fact proves) 
rather than restfiin the instinct ol 
multiplication. Their habits will not 
be altered for the heticr by giving 
them parish pay. Bcceiwng threo 
shillings from the parish, they will be 
as well off as before tliough they 
should increase sufficiently to bring 
down wmges to four shillings. 'Iliey 
will accordingly people down to that 
point; or pcrlnips, withoni waiting for 
an increase of numbers, there are uu- 
employed labourers enough in the 
workhouse to produce the effect at 
once. It is well known that the allow- 
ance system did practically operate in 
the mode described, and that uncler 
its infiiience wuiges sank to a lower 
rate than liad been known in England 
before. During the Iasi century, under 
a rather rigid administration of the 
poor-lawn, population increased slowdy, 
and agricuiinral wages wm-e conside* 
rahly above the starvation point, 
Under the allowance system the 
jjcople increased so fast, and wages 
sank so low, that with wmges and 
allowance togeiher, families were 
wmrse off than they had been before 
with w'agfs alone. When the labourer 
depends solely on wages, there is a 
virtual minimum. If wmges fall below 
the lowest rate wfiiich will enable tla^ 
population to ho kept up, depopulation 
at least restores them to that low'est 
rate. But if the deficiency is to be 
made up by a forced contribution from 
all wdio have anylhing to give, wages 
may fall below starvation point ; they 
may fall almost to zero. This deplor^ 
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nljfo fivfite'iPj Ilian any oilier 

ionu ui‘ £a'or-iav7 aLiiso yet inrenlod, 
inasmncli as it paupenzes not merely 
tlie unemployed pari of the poinilaiion 
but tlie whole, has been abolished, and 
of this one abuse at least it may be 
said that nobody professes to wish for 
its revival. 

§ 4. EuL while this is (it is to bo 
hoped) exploded, tluue is ain)tbcr mode 
of relief in aid of wages, which is still 
biglily popular; a mode greatly pvc- 
ii‘ -.‘ibic, morally and socially, to parish 
allowance, but tending, it is to bo 
ibaivd, to a very similar economical 
r<snli: I mean the much -boasted 
Allotment System j^'bis, too, is a con- 
tiivance to compensate the labourer 
tof the insiihictency of bis wages, by 
giving him something’ else as a snpjdc- 
ment'to tlicm : but instead of having 
them made up from the poor-vatiy be is 
enabled to make them up for himself, 

' Ijy renting a small piece of gionnd, 
which be cultivates like a gaiden by 
spade iabotir, raising potatoes and 
other \egctablcs for buine eonsumi-)- 
tion, with perhaps some additional 
quantity for cale. If be hires the 
ground ready manured, ho sometimes 
pays fur it at as Ingli a rate as eight 
pounds an acre ; but gel ting bis own 
labour and that of his lamily for no- 
thing, be is able to gain several pounds 
by it even at so high a rent.'* The 
paliuns of the system make it a gnnit 
point that the allotment shall be in aid 
of wages, and not a substitute for 
tiunn, that it shall not be such as a 
libourer can live on, but only sutdeient 
to occupy the spare lionrs and days of 
a man in tolerably regular agrieidliiral 
employment, with aFsisuince from his 
wife and children, ddicy usually limit 
the extent of a single allotment to a 
quarter, or sometliing between a quar- 
ter and half an acre. If it exceeds 
tliir, without being eno^igb to occupy 
him entirely, it wdli make him, they 
say, a bad and uncertain workman for 
hire ; if it is suflieleiit to take him 
entirely out of ibo class of hired 

^ See the Evidence ou the subject of 
Allotments, collected by the Comuussionerg 
of jpoor J.*aw Enquiry. 


labdUK'is, and to bcconio bis suit*, 
moans of subsislcnc c, it will make lain 
an Irish cottier, for which assei’ljinn, 
at the enormous rents usually de- 
manded, there is some foundation. 
But in their procauiions against cot- 
lierisni, these well-meaning persons d/ 
not perceive, that if the system tbc3 
patronize is not a cottier system, it is, 
in essentials, neither moie nor less 
than a system of conacre. 

There is no doubt a material dilfc- 
renee between eking out iusutlieient 
wages by a fund raised by taxation, 
and doing the same thing by means 
’wdiieh make a clear addition to the 
gross proibu'e of ibo country. Tliere 
is also a difrerence between hel])ing a 
Libouier bv means of bis own industry, 
and siibsiiiizing liim In a mode vvliieb 
tends to make him careless and idle. 
On both llioso points, allotments have 
an unqncstiouaule advantage o\er 
parish allowances. But in tlieir effect 
on wages and population, I see no 
reason why the two {>l.ins should sub- 
stantially differ. All subsidies in aid 
of wages enable the latioiirer to do 
until less remuneration, and tbereforo 
ultimately bring duwm the price of 
labour by the full amount, unless a 
change be w'rongbt in the ideas and 
requirements of the labouring class; 
an alteration in the relative value 
which they set upon the gratification 
of their instincts, and upon the increase 
ot their comforts and the comforts of 
those connected with them. That any 
such change pi tlieir character should 
be produced by the allotment system, 
appears to me a thing not to be 
expected The possession of land, ’ivo 
are sometimes told, renders the la- 
bourm- provident. Bropeity in land 
does so, or what is equivalent to pro- 
perty, oceiipatiun on fixed terms and 
on a peimaneut tenure. But ineio 
hiring liom year to year was no'^cr 
found to liave any such etfimi. Bid 
possession of land render the Irishman 
provident? Testimonies, it is trin‘, 
abound, and I do not seek to discredit 
them, of the beneficial change pro- 
duced in the conduct and comlition of 
labourers, by receiving allotments. 
iSuch an effect is to be expected while 
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iliOTii iiro n. siisall miin- 
btir ; a ]iriviiege<l class, luiviii^u a status 
abo),G tlio common level, ■\^hicll they 
are iiinvillin^ to lose. They are also, 
no doubt, almost always, oi icjinally a 
select class, composed of the most 
favourable specimens of the labouring 
people : which, howmver, is attended 
with the inconvenience, that the per- 
sons to -whom the system facilitates 
marrying and having cbihhen, are pre- 
cisely those wdio wmiild otherwise be 
tlie most likely to practise prudential 
lestraint. As allecting the general 
condition of the laboming class, the i 
scheme, as it seems to me, must be I 
eitlier nugatory or luiscbievons. If only 
a few labourers have allotments, they 
are naturally those wdio could do best 
w’ithoiit them, and no good is done to 
the class : w’hile, if the ss stem wmre 
general, and e\cry or almost every 
labourer had an allotment, I believe the 
elTect wmuld be much the same aswdien 
every or almost evoiy labourer had an 
allowance in aid of wages. 1 think 
there can bo no doubt that if, at the 
end of the last century, the Allotment 
instead of the Allow’ance system had 
been generally adopted in ihiglancl, it 
would equally have bioken dowm the 
}iractical restraints on population which 
at that time did really exist ; popula- 
tion would have started forward ex- 
actly as in fact it did ; and in twenty 
years, wmges plus the allotment would 
have been, as wages plus the allow- 
ance actually were, no more than equal 
to tlie former wmges wdthout any allot- 
ment. The only diflerence in favour 
of allotments w'ould have been, that 
they make the people grow their owm 
poor-rates. 

1 am at the same time quite ready 
to allow, that in some circumstances, 
the possession of land at a fair rent, 
even wdtliout ownership, by the gene- 
rality of labomers for hire, operates as 
a cause not of low, but of high wages. 
This, however, is wdien their land ren- 
ders them, to tlie extent of actual 
necessaries, independent of the market 
for labour. There is the greatest diflb- 
reuce hetwoen the position of people 
wdio live by wages, with land as an 
resource, and of people who can. 


in cii'^e of lU'ci' si{y. subdd e’llbelf 
on Ihcir land, and only work for Lh'.i 
to add to thoir comfoits. Wages are 
likely to be high wdicro none are com- 
pelled by necessity to sell their labour. 

“ People wdio have at home some kind 
of property to apply lliuir labour to, 
will not sell their labour for wagog 
that do not atibrd tlicni a bcttim diet 
than potatoes and maize, although in 
saving for themselves, they may live 
very much on potatoes and nuii/e. We 
are often surprised in travelling on 
the Continent, to hear of a rate of 
day’s wages very high, considering the 
abundance and cheapness of food. It 
is w'ant of the necessity or inclina- 
tion to take wmrlf- that makes day- 
lahour scarce, and, considering the 
pi ice of provisions, dear, in many parts 
of the Continent, wdiere property in 
land is widely ditfused among the 
people.’’* There are parts of the Coii- 
tiiient wdiere, even of the inhabitants 
of the towms, scarcely one seems to bo 
exclusively diq>cndent on his ostensible 
employment ; and nothing else can ex- 
plain the high price they put on their 
services, and the carelessness they 
evince as to wdiether they are em- 
ployed at all. Put the efiect would be 
far" ditferent if tbeir land or otber 
resources gave them only a fraction of 
a subsistence, leaving them under an 
undiminished necessity of selling their 
labour for -wages in an overstocked 
market. Their land would then merely 
enable them to exist on smaller wages, 
and to carry their multiplication so 
much the further before reaching the 
point below wdiich they either could 
not or would not, descend. 

To the \icw I have taken of the 
effect of allotments, I see no argument 
wdiich can be opposed, but that em- 
ployed by Mr. Thornton, f with whom 
on this subject I am at issue. His 
defence of allotments is grounded on 
the general doctrine, that it is only the 
very poor who multiply witliout regard 
to consequences, and that if the con- 
dition of the existing generation could 
be greatly improved, which he thinks 

* Latns^’s Woies of a Traveller, p. 450. 

f See TUornton on Oc€r''PoinilaUon^^tK 

viU- 
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!T,i J.t Lc tl(*ne L^V the allotr.jont systnn, 
their siiceessovs uould yiow^iip 'svItU 
an iucreaseJ stanclaid of requiiemcnts, 
and would not have families until they 
could keep them in as much comfort as 
that in whicli they had been brought 
up themselves. I agree in as much of 
this argument as goes to prove that a 
suddei^and very great improvement in 
the comhlion of the poor, has always,^ 
through its effect on their habits of 
lile, a chance of becoming permanent. 
Wl’iat happened at the time of the 
Frcndi Revolution is an example. But 
1 cannot think that the addition of a 
quarter or even half an acre to every 
labourer’s cottage, and that too at a 
rack rent, would (after the fall of wages 
which would be necessary to absorb 
the already existing mass of pauper 
labour) make so great a difference in 
the comforts of the family for a gene- 
ration to come, as to raise np fiom 
childhood a labouring population wdtli 
a really higher permanent standard of 
lequiremonts and habits. 8o small a 
portion of land could only be made a 
permanent benefit, by holding ^out en- 
couragement to acquire by^ industry 
and saving, the means of buying it out- 
light: a permission which, if exten- 
fcively made use of, would be a kind of 


education in fi^rcihought and friumlity 
to the entire cltiss, the cifects of whitli 
might iif't cease with the occasion. 
The benefit would however arise, hot 
from what was given them, but from 
what they were stimulated to acquire 
No remedies for low wages have the 
smallest chance of being efficacious, 
which do not operate on and thrcaigh 
the minds and habits of tlie ])cop]e. 
AVlnle these are imatfected, any con- 
trivance, even if successful, for tenqnw 
rarily improving tlie condition of tlui 
very poor, would but let slip the reins 
by which population was previously 
curbed , and could only, therefore, con- 
tinue to produce its effect, if, by the 
whip and spur of taxation, capital 
were compelled to follow at an equally 
accelerated pace. But this process 
could not poshib'ly continue for long 
together, and whenever it stopped, it 
would leave tlie country with an in 
creased iiiimher of the poorc'st class, 
and a diminished proportion of all ex- 
cept tlie poorest, or, if it cuntiimed 
long enough, with none at all. For 
“to this coniplexiou must cou'e at 
last” all social airangements, wliicdi 
remove the natural checks to popula- 
tion Without substiluling any others. 

1 


CHABTER Xlil. 

THE REMEDIES TOR LOW WAGES PURTItEK CONSIDERED. 


§ 1. Bv what means, then, is po- 
verty to he contended against? How 
is the evil of low wages to be reme- 
died? If the expedients usually 
recommended for the purpose are not 
adapted to it, can no others be thought 
of? Is the problem incapable of solu- 
tion? Cfin political economy do 
nothing, hut only object to eveiything, 
and demonstrate that nothing can be 
done ? 

If tin’s wer«g so, political economy 
might have a needful, but would have 
a melancholy, and a thankless task. 
If the hulk "of the human race are 
iMs;. 


alwavs to remain as at present, slaves 
to toil in which they JuK^e no interesr, 
and therefore feel no interest — diudg- 
ing from early morning till Ixte at 
night for bare necessaries, and with nil 
the intellectual and moral deficiencies 
wbich that implies — witliout resources 
either in mind or feelings— -untauglit, 
for they cannot be better taught than 
fed ; seHi.sh, for all their thoughts are 
required for themselves ; without inte- 
rests or sentiments as citi7ens and 
members of sociely, and with a sense 
of injustice rankling in their minds, 
equally for wlwt they have not, ami 
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j'.>r other?! hiu.- ; I Inmw not 

(hero is ^vhkli fl'Miihl mtihe a 
person with a Ay capacity ot‘ reason, 
con^sein Ihinseif about the destinies of 
the human race. Tliere w'oiild be no 
wisdom for nny one but in extracting 
from life, with Epiciiman indiiVerciice, 
as mucli personal satisfaction to bim- 
self and those with whom be syinpa- 
tiii7(‘s, as it can }ield witlioiit injury 
to any one, and letting the nmneaning 
bustle of so-called civilized existence 
roll by unbcerled. But tliere is no 
ground for soch a view of human 
affairs, roverly, like most social evils, 
exists because men follow tlieir brute 
instincts w’itlioiit due consideration. 
But society is possible, precisely be- 
cause man is not necessarily a brute. 
Civilization in every one of its aspects 
is a struggle against tbe animal in- 
stincts Over sonic even of tbe strongest 
of them, it has shown itself capable of 
acquiring abundant control. It has 
artificialized large portions of mankind 
to such an extent, that of many of 
their most natural inclinations they 
have scarcely a vestige or a remem- 
brance left. If it has not brought the 
instinct of population under as much 
restraint as is needful, we must 
remoniher that it has never seriously 
tried. What ef brts it has made, have 
mostly been in tbe contrary direction. 
Religion, morality, and statesman^iip 
have vied with one another in incite- 
ments to marriage, and to the nnilti- 
plit ation of the species, so it be but in 
wedlock. Religion has not even yet 
discontinued its encouragements. The 
Roman Catholic clergy (of any other 
clergy it is unnecessary to speak, since 
no other have any considerable influ- 
ence over the poorer classes) every- 
where think it their duty to promote 
marriage, in order to prevent fornica- 
tion. There is still in many minds a 
strong religious prejudice against the 
true doctrine. The rich, provided the 
consequences do not touch themselves, 
think it impugns the wisdom of Provi- 
dence to suppose that misery can result 
Irom the operation of a natural pro- 
pensity : the poor think that “ God 
never sends mouths but he sends men fc.” 
Ko one would guess from the language 
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of (dllu-r, ihat man Isad any voice nj' 
choice in tbe matter So coniplete 
the coiifusiuu of ideas on the whuic 
subject ; owing in a great degree to 
the mystery in wliicb it is slirouded by 
a spurious delicacy, Avbich prefers tliat 
light and wrung should be misinoa- 
sured and confounded on one of the 
subjects most momentous to human 
wmlfaie, rather than that tbe subject 
should he Ifoely spoken of and dis- 
cussed. People are little aware of the 
cost to mankind of this scrupulosity of 
speech, hlie diseases of society can, 
no more than corporal maladies, be 
prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language. All 
experience shows that the mass of 
mankind never ji»"Ige of moral ques- 
tions for themselves, never see any- 
thing to be right or WTong nnlil they 
have been frequently told it ; and who 
tells them that they have any duties 
in the matter in question, wdiile they 
keep within matrimonial limits ? AVlio 
meets with the smallest condemnation, 
or rather, who does not meet with sym- 
pathy and benevolence, for any amount 
of evil which he may have brought 
upon himself and those dependent on 
him, by this species of incontinence ? 
While a man who is intemperate in 
drink, is diRCOimtenan(md and despised 
by all who profess to be moral people, 
it is one of the chief grounds made 
use of in appeals to the benevolent, 
that the applicant has a large family 
and is unable to naaintain them.^ 

One cannot wonder that silence on 
this great department of human duty 
should produce unconsciousness of moral 
obligations, when it produces oblivion 
of p^sical facts. That it is possible 
to delay marriage, and to live in ab- 
stinence while unmarried, most people 
are willing to allow : but when persons 
are once married, the idea, in ibis 
country, never seems to enter any one’s 
mind that having or not _ haying a 
family, or the number of which it shall 

* Little improvement can be expected in 
morality until the producing large families 
is regarded with the same feelings as drunken- 
ness or any other physical eveess. But while 
the aristocracy and clergy ai’c loremostto tet 
the example of this kind of incontinence, 
1 wliat can be exi>ecled from the poor? 
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consist, is amcnnWc to their own control. 
One would imagine that children were 
rained down iiiion married ^people, 
direct irom heaven, witliont their being 
ait or part in die imiller, that it. was 
really, as the common phrases have it, 
God’s will, and not their own, which 
decided the numbei s of their oHspriiig. 
Let us see what is a Continental philo- 
sopher’s opinion on this point ; a man 
among the most henevoleiit of his time, 
and the happiness of whose married 
life has been celebrated. 

“ When dangerous prejudices,” says 
Sismondi,^- “ha\c not become accre- 
dited, when a morality contrary to oiir 
true duties towards others, and especially 
to%vards tliosc to whom we have given 
liic, is not inculcated in the name of 
the most sacred aiithorii.y , no prudent 
man contracts matrimony before lie is 
in a condition which gives him an 
assured means of living, and no married 
man has a greater nnmhcr of children 
than he can properly hiing up. I'he 
head of a family thinks, w’itli reason, 
that his children may he contented 
with the condition in wliich he himself 
has lived ; and his desire will he that 
the rising generation should represent 
exactly the departing one . that one 
son and one daughter arrived at the 
marriageable age should replace his 
own fa tiler and mother ; that the 
children of his children should in their 
turn replace himself and his wife; that 
liis daughter should find in another 
family the precise equivalent of the lot 
whicli will bo given in his ovm family 
to the daughter of another, and that 
tlie income which sufficed for the 
parents will sulHcc for the children.” 
In a country increasing in wcaltli, 
some increase of numbers would be 
admissible, but that is a question of 
detail, not of principle. “ Whenever 
this family haslieen formed, justice and 
humanity require that he should im- 
pose on himself the same restraint 
which is submitted to by the unmarried. 
■When we consider how small, in every 
country, is the number of natural 
children, we must admit that this re- 
straint is on the whole snfQ» iently ciTec- 

* Ifeio JPnupq'^Ps of Folifkal Economi/, 
Jiooli vii., cb, f., 
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lual. In a country where pupnlation 
has no room to increase, or in which 
its progi'css must be so slow as to be 
hardly perceptible, when there arc* no 
places vacant for new estnbli.dimeni.-^, 
a father wdio has eight children mint 
expect, either that six of them will die 
in childhood, or that three men and 
three ivomen among his cote rap oraiies, 
and in the next generation three of 
his sons and three of his clauglitors, 
will remain unmarried on his account.” 

§ 2. Those who think it hopeless 
that tlie labouring clasBc.s should bo 
induced to practise a siifllcieni degree 
of prudence m regard to the increase 
of their families, because they have 
hitherto siojit short of that point, show 
an inability to estimate the ordinary 
principles of human action. Nothing 
more wmnlcl probably be necessary to 
secure that result, than an opinion 
generally dilfiLsed that it was desir- 
able As a moral principle, such an 
opinion has never yet existed in any 
country : it is curious that it does not 
so exist in countries in wdiich, from the 
spontaneous operation of individual 
forethought, population i.s, compara- 
tively speaking, elliciently repressed. 
"What is practised as prudence, is still 
not rcc(tgiiised as duty ; the talkers 
and wiiLors are mostly on the other 
side, ev«‘n in Franco, where a senti- 
mental horror of hlalihusis almost as 
rife as in this country. Many causes 
may be assigned, besides the modern 
date of the doctrine, fur its not having 
yet gained possession of the genorul 
mind. Its truth has, in some respects, 
been its detriment. One may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether, except among 
the poor themselves (for Avhose pre 
jndices on this subject there is no ciifll- 
culty in accounting) there has ever 
yet been, in any class of society, a 
. sincere and earnest desire that wmges 
should be high. There has been plenty 
I of desire to keep down the poor-rate 
but, that done, people have been vcij 
I willing that the working classes should 
I be ill off Nearly all who are not 
labourers themselves, are employers 
of labour, and are not soriv to get the 
commodity chctip, ll is a fad, that 
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even Boards of Guardians, who arc snp- 
posed io be oiHcial apostles of anti- 
po^lation doctrines, will seldom hear 
patiently of anything which they are 
pleased to designate as Maltlmsianism. 
Boards of Guardians in nn al districts, 
principally consist of fanners, <and 
farnicis, it is well known, in general 
dislike even allotments, as making 
the lahonrcTb “ too independent ” From 
the gentry, \\ho are in less immediate 
contact and collision of interest with 
the labourers, better things might he 
exp(‘ctcd, <and the gentry of England 
are usually cliariiable. But cliaritahle 
people have human infirmities, and 
would, very often, he secretly not a 
little dissatisfied if no one needed their 
charity : it is from them one oftenest 
hears the base doctrine, that God has 
decreed there shall always he poor. 
^Vhen one adds to this, that nearly 
every person who has had in him any 
active spring of exertion for a social 
object, has had some favourite reform 
to effect, which he thought the admis- 
sion of this great pi ineiple would throvr 
into the shade ; lias had corn laws to 
repeal, or taxation to reduce, or small 
notes to issue, or the charter to cany, 
or the church to revive or abolish, or 
the aristocracy to pull down, and looked 
upon every one as an enemy who 
thought anything important except 
his object; it is scarcely wonderful 
that since tlie population docti-ine was 
first promulgated, nine-tenths of the 
talk has ahvays been against it, and 
the remaining tenth only audible at 
intervals ; and that it has not yet 
enetrated far among those who might 
e expected to be the least willing re- 
cipmmts of it, the labourers themselves. 

But let us try to imagine what 
would happen if the idea became 
general among the labouring class, 
that the competition of too great 
nmnhcrs was the principal cause of 
their povoriy; so that every labourer 
looked (vkTth Sismondi) upon every 
other who had more than the number 
of children which the circumstances of 
society allowed to each, as doing him 
a wrong — as filling u*!) the place w^hich 
he was entitled to share. Any one 
who supposes that this state of opinion ] 
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would not have a great effect on cnfl- 
duct, imu'-t be protuundly ignorant of 
human nature; can uc\er have con- 
sidered how large a portion of the 
motives which induce the generality 
of im'U to ^take care ca-gu of their own 
interests, is derived from regard for 
opinion — from the expectation of being 
disliked or despised for not doing it. 
In tlie particular case in question, it is 
not too much to say that over-indul- 
gence is as much caused by the sti- 
mulus of opinion as by the mere animal 
propensity; since opinion universally, 
and especially among the most iiii- 
educanal classes, has connected ideas 
of spiiit and power Avith the strength 
of the instinct, and of inferiority Avith 
its model ation of absence, a perver- 
sion of sentiment caused by its being 
the means, and the stamp, of a do- 
minion exercised over other human 
beings. The effect would he great 
of merely removing this factitious 
stimulus ; and when once opinion shall 
have turned itself into an adverse 
direction, a revolution Avill soon take 
place in this department of human 
conduct. We are often told that the 
most thorough perception of the depen- 
dence of wages on population will not 
infiiience the conduct of a labouring 
man, because it is not the children he 
himself can have that aviII produce any 
effect in generally depressing the 
labour market. True : and it is also 
true, that one soldier’s running away 
will not lose the battle ; accordingly it 
is not that consideration which keeps 
each soldier in his rank : it is the dis- 
grace which naturally and inevitably 
attends on conduct by any one indi- 
vidual, which if pursued by a majority, 
everybody can see Avould he fatal. 
Men are seldom found to brave the 
general opinion of their class, unless 
supported either by some principle 
higher than regard for opinion, or by 
some strong body of opinion elseAvliere. 

It must he borne in mind also, that 
the opinion hero in question, as soon as 
it attained any prcAuilence, avouIcI have 
pOAA’'crful auxiliaries in the great ma- 
jority of women. It is seldom by the 
choice of the wife that families are too 
numerous ; on her devolves (along 
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with all the ph} &iciil sufiering and at 
least a full pluu-e of the privations) the 
whole of the inlolerahlc duniestic drud- 
gery lesiilting 1‘roin the excess To he 
lelieved from it would he hailed as a 
blessing hy multitudes of women who 
now never vcuiuie to urge such a 
claim, hut who would urge it, if sup- 
ported by the moral feelings of the 
community. Among the barbaiisms 
which law and morals have not yet 
ceased to sanction, the most disgusting 
buiely is, that any human being slioiild 
be permitted to consider himself as 
having a riyht to the person of another. 

If the opinion were once generally 
established among the labouring class 
that their welfare r(»quiicd a due regu- 
lation of the numbers of families, the 
respectable and well-conductcd of the 
body would conlorm to the prescrip- 
tion, and only those 'would exempt 
themselves fiom it, who woic in the 
habit of making light of social obliga- 
tions generally ; and there 'would he 
then an evident justification for con- 
verting the moral obligation against 
bringing children into the world who 
are a burthen to the community, into 
a legal one; just as in many other 
cases of the progress of opinion, the 
law ends hy enforcing against recal- 
citrant minoiitifcs, obligations winch to 
be useful must be general, and which, 
from a sense of their utility, a large 
maiority have voluntarily consented 
to take upon themselves. There would 
he no need, however, of legal sanctions, 
if women vero admitted, as on all 
other grounds they have the clearest 
title to ho, to the same riglits of 
citizenship with men. J.et them cease 
to be confined hy custom to one phy- 
sical function as their means of living 
and their source of influence, and they 
would have for the first time an equal 
\ oico with men in what concerns that 
function : and of all the improvements 
in reserve for mankind which it is now 
possible to foresee, none might be 
expected to he so fertile as this in 
almost every kind of moral and social 
benefit-. 

It remains to consider what chance 
there is that opinions and feelings, 
gi’oupdcd on the law of the dependence 
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of wages on population, will arise 
among the labouring classes ; and by 
what means such opinions and feelyigs 
can he called forth. lie fore consider- 
ing the grounds of hope on this siilject, 
a hope which many persons, no doubt, 
wull be ready, -wiihout consideration, to 
pronounce chimerical, I wdll remark, 
that unless a satisficlory answmr can 
be made to ihej-e twm questions, the 
industrial sjstcm prevailing in this 
country, and regauledby many waiters 
as the ne 2^1 Ea ultra of ci\ilizatiun— 
the dependence of the wdiole labouring 
class of the cominimity on the wages 
of hired labour — is irrevocably con- 
demned. The question wm are con- 
sidering is, whether, of this state of 
things, over-population and a degt tided 
condition of llic labouring class are 
the inevilablo consequence. If a 
piudcnt regulation of population he 
not reconcilable wfitli the svstem of 
hired labour, the system is a nuisance, 
and the grand object of economical 
statesmanship should be (by whatever 
arrangements of property, and altera- 
tions in the modes of appl} mgiudustry), 
to hiiiig the labouring people under the 
influence of stronger and more obvious 
iiiduccmcuts to this kind of prudence, 
tbau the relation of workmen and 
employers can alfuvd. 

But there exists no such incom- 
patibility. The causes of poverty are 
not so obvious at first sight to a popu- 
lation of hired labourers, as they are 
to one of proprietors, or as they w-oulil 
be to a socialist comnimiily. They 
are, however, in no way mysterious. 
The dependence of wages on the mini- 
her of the competitors for employment, 
is so far from hard of comprehension, or 
unintelligible to the labouring classes, 
that hy great bodies of them it is 
already recognised and habitually acted 
on. It is familiar to all Trades Unions ; 
every successful combination to keep 
up -wages, owes its success to contri- 
vances for lestricting the number of 
the competitors ; all skilled trades are 
anxious to keep down their owm num- 
bers, and many impose, or endeavoitr 
to impose, as a condition upon em- 
ploycis, that they shall not take mom 
than a prescribed itumber pf appreji’ 
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Tlu^rc is, <»!’ eours**, a i-imt 
between limit inpr thf,ir aiua- 
bj e\cliuhii'j: other ])eo;.lo, an-l 
doing ihe Haiiio thina' by a losiraint 
imposed un tlieinsoh t-s : hn( tin* (-110 
ns umcli as the other shows a clear 
p<*re(pition oF tho relation h'‘tv(eii 
liif'ir inuiilicis aiul their remuneration, 
'ilio priiK'iplo is understood in ji., ap- 
plication to any one employmont, bufc 
not to (lie general ina''S ol miip'oynient. 
For this there aie sev( ral leawms: 
first, the operation of causes is more 
easily and disiinclly seon in the more 
rirciimscribed field: secondly, skilled 
nitizans are a more intelligent class 
than ordinary manual labourers , and 
the habit of concert, and oF passing in 
reriow their general condition as a 
trade keeps up a hotter underst aiming 
oF their collective interests • thirdly and 
lastly, they are the most provident, 
because they are the best off, and have 
the most to preserve. What, how- 
ever, is clearly perceived and admitted 
in particular instances, it cannot be 
hopeless to see understood and acknow- 
ledged as a general truth. Its recog- 
nition, at least in theory, seems a 
thing vhich must necessarily and 
immediately come to pass, when the 
minds of the labouring classes become 
capable of taking any rational view of 
their own agg^Tgate condition. Of 
this the great majority of them have 
until now been incapable, either from 
tbe uncultivated state of their intelli- 
gence, or from poverty, which Icaidiig 
them neither the fear of w^orsc, nor tiio 
smallest hope of better, makes them 
careless of the consequences of their 
actions, and without thought for the 
future. 

§ 3 . For the purpose therefore of 
altering the habits of the labouring 
people, there is need of a twofold action, 
directed simultaneously upon their in- 
telligence and their poverty. An effec- 
tive national education of the children 
of tho labouring class, is the first thing 
needful: and, coincidently wdth this, 
a system of measures which shall (as 
the llevolution did in France) ex- 
tinguish extreme poverty for one whole 
generation- 


Tills is not llie puice fir discussing, 
rw’ii ,u Ibo most gimeral manner, 
oiilirr lh(‘ piincipt'S or the machinery 
of jiational education. But it is to be 
hoped that opinion on the subject is 
aiUancing, and that an educaiion of 
more words would not now be deemed 
suflicient, slow as our ])rogress is to- 
wards pouiding anytliing better even 
for the ciassos to vhuiii society pro- 
fesses to give tho very best education 
it can devise. Without entering into 
disputable points, it may bo asserted 
without scru]>le, that the aim of all in- 
telleciiial training for the mass of the 
people, should he to cultivate common 
sense ; to qnalily them for forming a ’ 
sound practical judgment of the cir- 
cumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded. Whatever, in the inlcllectual 
department, can be snperadded to 
this, is chicily ornamental ; while this 
is the iiidisponsahle groundwork on 
which education must rest. Lot this 
object he acknowledged and kcjjt in 
view as the thing to be lirst aimed at, 
and there will he little difficulty in de- 
ciding either what to teach, or in what 
manner to teach it. 

An education directed to diffuse good 
sense among the people, with such 
knowledge as would qualify them to 
judge of the tendencies of their actions, 
would he certain, even without any 
direct inculcation, to raise up a public 
opinion by wffiich intemperance and 
improvidence of every kind would be 
held discreditable, and the improvi- 
dence which overstocks the labour 
market would be severely condemned, 
as an olffnce against the common 
weal. But though tho siiflicicncy of 
such a state of opinion, supposing it 
formed, to keep the increase of popu- 
lation within proper limits, cannot, I 
think, he doubted ; yet, for the forma- 
tion of the opinion, it would not do to 
trust to education alone. Education 
is not compatible v ith extreme poverty. 
It is impossible effectiia-ily to teach an 
indigent population. And it is diffi- 
cult to make those feel the value of 
comfort who have never enjoyed it, or 
those appreciate tbe wi’etchedness of 
a precai'ious subsistence, who have 
be'i'ji made reckless by alwaya living 
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fi oiu liand to moiitli. Individuals often 
bi niggle upwards into a condition of 
case ; but tlie utmost that can bo ex- 
pected fioni a whole people is to main- 
tain themselves in it ; and improvement 
in the habits and requirements of the 
mass of unskilled day-labourers will 
be difficult and tardy, unless means 
can be contrived of raising the entire 
body to a state of tolerable comfort, and 
maintaining them in it until a new 
generation grows up. 

Towards effecting this object there 
are two resources available, without 
T^Tong to any one, without any of the 
liabilities of mischief attendant on 
voluntary or legal charity, and not 
only wilhout weakening, hut on the 
contrary strengthening, every incen- 
tive to industry, and every motive to 
forethought. 

3 4. The first is, a great national 
measure of colonization. I moan, a 
grant of public money, sufficient to 
remove at once, and establish in the 
colonics, a considerable fraction of the 
youthful agricultural population. By 
giving the picference, as j\lr. Wake- 
field proposes, to young couples, or 
when these cannot he obtained, to 
families with children nearly grown 
up, the expenditure would bo made to 
go the farthest possible towards accom- 
plishing the end, while the colonies 
•would be supplied with the greatest 
amount of what is there in deficiency 
and here in superfluity, present and 
prospective labour. It has been shown 
by others, and the grounds of the opi- 
nion will he exhibited in a subsequent 
part of the present work, that coloni- 
zation on an adequate scale might ho 
so conducted as to cost the country 
nothing, or nothing that would not 
he I'crtainly repaid ; and tliat the funds 
required, even by way of advance, 
would not be drawn from ibe capital 
employed in maintaining labour, but 
from that surplus which cannot find 
employment at such profit as consti- 
tutes an adequate remuneration for 
the abstinence of the possessor, and 
i^hich is thc'iefore sent abroad for in- 
vestment, or wasted at home in leck- 
loss speculations. That portion of the 
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income of the country which is hahi- 
tnally ineffective for any purpose of 
benefit to the labouring class, 'should 
hear any draught which it could be 
necessary to make on it for the amount 
of emigration w'hich is here in view. 

The second resource would be, ta 
devote all common land, hereafter 
brought into cultivation, to raising a 
class of small proprietors. It lias long 
enough been the practice to take these 
lands from public use, for the mere 
purpose of adding to the domains of 
the lich. It is time that what is left 
of them should be retained as an estate 
sacred to the benefit of tlie poor. The 
machinery for administering it already 
exists, having been cioaled by tlu' 
General Inciosiire Act. What i would 
piopusG (though, I confess, ■with small 
hope of its being soon ad()ptcd) is, that 
in all (\itiire cases in which common 
land is permitted to be enclosed, such 
portion should first ho sold or assigned 
as IS siifiicieiit to comijxmsate the 
owmers of manorial or common lights, 
and that the remainder Blioaid be 
divided into sections of live acies or 
thereabouts, to bo conferred in abso- 
lute property on individuals of the 
labouring class who would reclaim and 
bring them into cultivation by their 
own labour, ijie preference should 
be given to such labourers, and there 
are many of them, as had saved enough 
to maintain them until their first crop 
was got in, or whoso character was 
sucli as to induce some responsible 
per.>on to advance to them the requisite 
amount on their personal security. 
The tools, the manure, and in some 
cases the subsistence also, might bo 
supplied by the paridi, or by the state ; 
interest for the advance, at the rale 
yielded by the public hinds, being laid 
on as a perpetual quit-rent, wfith piiwer 
to tbe peasant to redeem it at any time 
for a moilerate number of years pur- 
chase. These little landed esiaies 
might, if it were tlmught necessary, be 
made indivisible by law ; though, if the 
plau worked in the manner designed, 
I shuiiid not apprehend any objection- 
able degree of subdivision. In case of 
intestacy, and in default of amicable 
an'angemeiit among the heirs, the? 
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tlK‘ir value, and regniiite<l to some 
Ollier labourer wlio could give security 
fur l;hc price. Tlie desiie to possess 
one of these Biuall projieitios would 
pivibably become, as on llie Continent, 
ail induceincut to prudence and eco- 
nomy ])ervailing tlie w'liole Libouring 
populalioii: aiidtliat uieatdesideiatnm 
among a people of Idled labourer 
w'ould be provided, an iiitei mediate 
class between them and their cm- j 
plo3crs; allording them the double 
advantage, of an object fortlieir Impes, 
and, as there woultl be good I'eason to 
anticipate, an c\ampiG lor their imi- 
tation. 

It would, however, be of Httlc avail 
that either or botli of these nieasuies 
of lelief should bo adojdcd, unless on 
such a scwlo, as would c liable the 
whole body of hiied labourers remain- 
ing on the soil to obtain not merely 
employment, but a huge addition to 
the pre^sent wages — such an addition 
as w'ould enable them to live and bring 
up their chlldien in a degree of com- 
fort and independence to wdiich they 
have hitherto been strangers. When 
the ( bject is to raic>e the permanent 
condition of a people, small means do 
not merely produce small etVecls, they 
produce no efibet at all. Ibdcss com- 
fort can be made as habitual to a 
whole generation as indigence is now, 
nothing is accomplished; and feeble 
hall-measures do but fritter away re- 
f-ources, iar better leservcd until the 
improvement of public opinion and of 
education shall I'aise up jioliticians 
wlio will not tliink that merely because 
a scheme promises much, the pait of 
statesmanship is to have nothing to do 
v/ith it. 

I have left the preceding paragraphs 
fvS they were wuitteii, since they remain 
true in piinciplc, though it is no 
longer urgent to apply their specific 
lecommendations to the present state 
of this country. The extraordinary 
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cheapening of the means of transport, 
which is one of the great scientific 
achievemeuts of the age, and the know- 
ledge wliich nearly all classes of the 
people lia\e now* acquired, or are in the 
wmy of acquiring, of the condition of 
the labour market in remote paits of 
the world, have opened up a spon- 
taneous emigration from these ishuids 
to the new countiios beyond the ocean, 
wdiicli docs not tend to diminish, but 
to increase; and which, without any 
national measure of syatemaiic colo- 
nization, may prove sidhcienl to 
ehbet a material rise of vrages in 
Great Britain, as it has alicady done 
in Ireland, and to maintain that lise 
unimpaired foi mie(Or more generations, 
Emigmtinn, instead of an occasional 
vent, is becoming a steady ontlet for 
superfluous inimbeis; and this now 
fact in modern history, together with 
the flush of prosperity occasioned by 
free trade, have granted to this over- 
crowded country a temporary breathing 
time, capable of being employed in 
accomphsliing those moral and intel- 
lectual impiovemcnts in all classes of 
the people, the very poorest included, 
which would render improbable any 
relapse into the ovei peopled state. 
Whether this golden oppoitunity will 
bo piopeily used, depends on tlie 
wfisdoni of our councils , and whatever 
depends on Unit, is always in a high 
degree precarious. The grounds of 
hope arc, that there has been no time 
in our history when mental progress 
has depended so little on governments, 
and hO much cn the general disposition 
of the people : none in which the spirit 
of impro\emeiit Ims extended to so 
many branches of human allairs at 
once, nor in which all kinds of sugges- 
tions tending to the puhlio good, in 
every department, fiom the humblest 
physical to the highest moral or intel- 
lectual, w^ere heard with so little pre- 
judice, and had so good a chance of 
becoming known and being fuiily cog 
sidered. 
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CPIAPTEE XIW 

OF THE DIFFERENCES OP WAGES IN DIFFEREIvT EMFLOyHENlS. 


§ 1 . In treating of vrag'cs, we have 
Intbcrto confined oursehes to tlie 
causes wliicli operate on tliem geno- 
f.illy, and en masse; the la\^swlncll 
pevurn tlio remuneration of ordinaiy 
or aveiago labour without refeieiice 
to the existence of dilforent kinds of 
work which are halhtually paid at 
diiTerent rates, depending in some de- 
gree on different laws. We will now 
take into considei;;^ition these ditfe- 
renccs, and examine in what manner 
they aliect or aic airocted by tke con- 
clusions already established. 

A well-known and very popular 
chapter of Adam Siuillm‘ contains the 
best expos! tioii yet given of thjs por- 
tion of tlio subject. I caiiiiut indeed 
think his tieatnicnt so complete aiid 
exhaustive as it has sometiincs been 
consideied; but as hir as it goes, his 
analysis is tolerably’ successful 

The diHercnces, he says, arise partly 
from the policy of Europe, w’hicli no- 
where Icavi's things at pcrleci liberty, 
an.] partly “from certain ciicumstanccs 
in the employnients tl!euiseiv<'s, winch 
either leally, or at had in tlie imagi- 
nations of ii'en, make up for a small 
pecuniary gain in some, and counter- 
balance a great one in others.” These 
circamstances he considers to be : 
“ hirst, the agreeablcness or disagree- 
abicness of ihc employments them- 
selves ; secondly, the easiness and 
cheapness, oi the dilHciilty and expense 
of learning them ; thircBy, the con- 
stancy or inconstancy of employment 
in them ; fourthly, the small or groat 
trust winch iiiu.st he reposed in those 
who exercise them ; and fifthly, the 
probability or improbability of success 
in them.’' 

Several of these points he has very 
copiously illustrated : though his exam- 
ples are sometimes drawn Irom a state 
of facts now no longer existing. “ Tht 
wages of labour vary with the ease or 
^ Ws^Jth of ojis, boolv i, cb. 10. 


hardshi]), the cleanliness or dirtiness, 
the honomableiicss or dishonourable- 
ness of the employment. Thus, in 
most places, lake the year round, a 
journeyman tailor earns less than 
journeyman weaver His woik if' 
much easier.” Things have muck 
altered, as to a weaver’s remuneiaiE'u, 
since Adam Smilh’s time , and the 
aitizaii whose v\ork was more duhcLLlt 
than that of a tailor, can never, I 
think, have been the common weaver. 
“A journeyman weaver earns less 
than a journeyman smith. Hiswoik 
is not always easier, but it is much 
cleanlier” A moie piobahle explana- 
tion is, that it leqiurcs less bodily 
sticngtii. “A journeyman black- 
smith, though an artificer, seldom earns 
so much in twelve hours as a coll'er, 
who is only a labourer, docs in eight. 
His woik io not cpiito so dirty, is less 
dangerous, and is can led on in day- 
light, and above ground Honour 
makes a great pait of the revard of 
ail honourable professions. In point 
of pecuniary gain, all thhigs consi- 
deicd,” their recompense is, in Ins opi- 
nion, below the average. “Disgrace 
has the contrary effect. The tratle of 
a butcher is a brutal and an odious 
business , but it is in most places more 
profitable than the greater part of 
comnion trades. The most detestable 
ot all eni]hi)\mcnts, that of public c.xe- 
cutioner, is, m piopoiiiun to the quan- 
tity of work done, better paid than any 
common trade tvliatever,” 

One of the causes which make 
hand-loom weavers cling to their occu- 
pation ill spite ot the scanty reinniicia- 
tion which it now yields, is said to be 
a peculiar attractiveness, arising from 
the freedom of action which it allows 
to the woikman. “He can play or 
idle,” says a rpcent authority, ^ “as 
feeling or inclination lead him; rise 

* Mr. Muprgeridf;"’*? Report to the Iland- 
loom Weavers Impurj Conimlssion, 
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early or lato, ap])]y hiiiiwclf assitliiously 'wages <»1‘ tlioso workmen, tfi^refure, 
or carelessly, as lie pleases, alHl^va•k arc not so iniuh llie locorapenso of 
np ;¥>, any time, by ineretised oxcititm, their skill, as the compensation 
hoins previously sacriiieed to imlnl- for the iiicoiibtancy of tlieir employ- 
ment. 

“ Wlieii the inconstancy of the 
employment is combi ned with the 
liaulsfjip, disagrccaltkiiiess, and dirti- 
ness of the v.urk, it sonuninies raises 
for absence, hut, if of frequent occnir- the -^NUges of the most common labour 
renee, discharged allogetlier fioni his above those of I lu' most skilful artiliceis. 
employment. The Imicklayer, the car- A collier working by the piece is 
]Kmt('r, the painter, the joiner, the supposed, at Newcastle, to earn com- 
stoiicmason, the outdoor labourer, have uioiily about double, and in many 
each their appointed daily hours of parts of Scotland about tliree times, 
labour, a disregard of which would lead ilie wages of common labour. Tlis 
to the same result.” Accordingly, high wages arise altogether from the 
“ the weaver will stand by his loom bardsliip, disagrecO,blcnoss, and dirti- 
wbilc it will enable him to exist, how- ness of his work. His employment 
ever miserably ; and many, induced may, upon most occasions, he as coii- 
tcmporaiily to ([iiit it, have returned slant as he pleases, 'i'ho enai-heavers 
to it again, when wotk was to be in London exercise a trade which in 
iiad.” hardship, dirtiness, and disagreeable- 

“ Employment is much more con- ness, almost equals that of colliers; 
stant,” continues Adoan Smith, “in and from the unavoidable UTcgularity 
some trades than ia others. In the in the arrivals of coalships, the employ- 
greater part of manufactures, a jour- raent of the greater part of them ig 
iicyman may he pretty sin e of employ- necessarily very inconstant. If col- 
meut almost every day in the year liers, therefore, commmily earn double 
that he is able to work” (the interrup- and triple the wages of common labour, 
tions of business arising from over- it ought not to seem imreasonablc that 
stocked markets, or from a suspenshm coal-lieavcrs should sometimes earn 
of demand, or from a commercial crisis, four or five times those wages ^ In the 
must be excepted). “ A mason or inquiry made into their condition a few 
bricklayer, on the contrary, can woik years ago, it wms found that at the 
neither m hard frost nor in foul w'catlwr, rate at which they were then paid, 
and Iris employment at all other times they could earn about four times the 
depends upon the occasional calls of wages of common labour in London, 
his customers. He is liable, in con&c- Hmv extravagant soever these cai u- 
qucnce, to he freipiently 'without any. ings may appear, if they ivero more 
Wliathe earns, therefore, while he is than suliicient to compensate all tbe 
employed, must not only maintain him disagreeable circmnaUmccs of tbo 
W’hile he is idle, but make him some business, there w^oiild soim be so great 
compensation for those anxious and a number of competitors as, in a tiatbi 
del .ponding moments which the thought which has no exclusive privilege, would 
of so precarious a situation must some- quickly reduce them to a lower rate,” 
times occasion. When the computed These inequalities of remiineraliun, 
earnings of the greater part of maim- wdiich are siqiposcd to conipeiisalo ibr 
facturers, accordingly, are nearly upon the disagroeabio cirivumstances of par- 
a level wdth the clay wmges of common ticular employments, w'onid, under cer- 
laboxirers, those of masons and brick- tain conditions, be natural coiise- 
layers arc generally from one-half quenccs of perfectly free compciitlon : 
more to double thdse wages. No and as between employments of about 
species of sldlled labour, however, the same grade, and filled by nearly 
seems more easy to learn than that of the same desciiptit.ii of people, they 
masons and bricklayers, li’gh 1 are, no doubt, fnr the most part, 


gence or recreation, inere is scarcely 
another condition of any poitiun of 
ourwoiking j.onulalion thus lice from 
external control, dhe factory opera- 
tive IS not oniv mulcted of his w’auoK 
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reaH/.C'l iti pi action. Init it is alto- 
_c;cllicr »a false view of the state of 
facts, to present tMs as the relation 
wliich generally exists between agree- 
able and disagreeable employments. 
Tlio really exhausting and the really 
vepLilsive labours, instead of being 
better paid than others, arc almost in- 
variably paid the worst of all, because 
perfornied by those who have no choice. 
Jt v.'ould bo otherwise in a favourable 
state of the general labour market. If 
tlic labourers in the aggi-cgate, instead 
of exceeding, fell short of the amount 
of cmplo}Tncnt, work which was gene- 
rally disliked would not be undertaken, 
except for more than ordinary wages. 
But when the sux»J)ly of labour so far 
exceeds the demand that to find em- 
ployment at all is an uncertainty, and 
to be offered it on any terms a favour, 
the case is totally the reverse. Desi- 
rable labourers, those whom every^ one 
is anxious to have, can still exercise a 
choice. The undesirable must take 
what they can get. The more revolt- 
ing the occupation, the more certain it 
is to receive the minimum of remunera- 
tion, because it devolves on the most 
helpless and degi'aded, on those who 
from squalid poverty, or from want of 
skill and education, are rejected from 
all other employments. Partly from 
this cause, and partly from the natm^al 
and artificial monopolies which will he 
spoken of presently, the inequalities of 
wages are generally in an opposite 
direction to the equitable principle of 
compensation erroneously represented 
by Adam Smith as the general law of 
the remuneration of labour. The hard- 
ships and the earnings, instead of being 
directly proportional, as in any just 
arrangements of society they w'ould be, 
are generally in an inverse ratio to one 
another. 

One of the points best illustrated by 
Adam Smith, is the influence exercised 
on the remuneration of an empbpiont 
by the uncertainty of success in it. If 
the chances are great of total failure, 
the reward in case of success must be 
sufficient to make up, in the general 
estimation, for those adverse chances. 
Blit, owing to another principle of 
human nature, if the reward comes in 
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the shape of a few great prlzts, it 
usually attracts competitors in such 
numbers, that the average reimmera- 
tion may be reduced not only to zero, 
but even to a negative quantity. The 
success of lottenes jiroves that tins is 
possible : since the aggregate body of 
adventurers in loLterJcs necessarily 
lose, otheiuM’se Ibe undertakeis could 
not gain. The case of certain pro- 
fessions is consideuHl by Adam Rmith 
to be Hiiiiihir, “ The probability iliai 
any paiticular person shall ever bo 
qualihed for the employment to vbicli 
he IS educated, is very different in 
different occupaiions. In the greater 
part of mechanic trades, success is 
almost ceitain, hut very uncertain in 
the liberal professions. Put your son 
apprentice to a shoemaker, theie is 
little doubt of his learning to luako 
a pair of shoos ; hut send him tr 
study the law, it is at least twenty to 
one if ever he makes such proficienoy 
as will enable him to live by the busi- 
ness. In a perfectly fair lottery, those 
who draw the prizes ought to gain all 
that is lost by those who draw the 
blanks. In a profession wdierc hventy 
fail for one that succeeds, that one 
ought to gain all that should have 
been gained by the unsuccessful twenty 
The counsellor-at-law, wdio, perhaps, at 
near foity years of ago, begins to make 
something by his profession, ought to 
receive the rctiibiition, not only of his 
own so tedious and expensive educa- 
tion, but of that of more than twenty 
others wffio are never likely to make 
anything by it. How extravagant 
soever the fees of coimscliors-at-Ia%v 
may sometimes appear, their real retri- 
bution is never equal to this. Com- 
pute in any particular place wdiat is 
likely to be amiually gained, and wliai 
is likely to be annually spent, by all 
the different w^orkincn in any common 
trade, such as that of biioemakors or 
weavers, ami will fiiid th.at th.9 
former sum will generally exceed the 
latter. Bui make the same coinput/r^ 
tion with regard to all the coiiusellois 
and students oflawg in all the different 
inns of court, and yon will find that 
their annual gains bear but a small 
propoidion to their annual expense^ 
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o\t‘n llumgli }u\i rate the fi'rnier as 
iiigii, a]id tl’c latter as tow, as can 
well be done ” 

^VhcillC^ tliiB is true in our own clay, 
wlien the trains of the tew are incom- 
parably greater than in the time of 
Adam Smitli, but also the unsuccessful 
aspirants much mou* Tiumojous, tliosc 
who have the a})piopriatP infonnation 
niUvSt decide. it docs not, however, 
seem to he suflleiently considere^l hy 
Adam Smilh, that the piizes 'which he 
speaks of Cr-mprise not the fees of 
counsel only, but the places of emolu- 
ment and honour to wliich their pro- 
fession gives access, together with the 
coveted disiniction of a conspicuous 
position in tlio public eye. 

Even -where there are no great 
prizes, the mere love of excitement is 
sometimes enough to cause an adven- 
turous employment to ho overstocked. 
This is apparent “ in the readiness of 
the coranion people to enlist as soldiers, 
or to go to sea. . . . The dangers and 
hair-breadth escapes of a life of adven- 
tures, instead of disheartening yonng 
people, seem frequently to recommend 
a trade to them. A tender mother, 
among the inferior ranks of people, is 
often afraid to send her son to sclmol 
at a sea-port towm, lest the sight of the 
ships and the coineraation and adven- 
tures of the sailors should entice him 
to go to sea. The distant prospect of 
hazards, from %'diich we can liope to 
extricate ourselves by courage and 
address, is not disagreeable to us, and 
does not laise the ■wages of labour 
in any emploYinent. It is otherwise 
with those in -whicli com age and 
a'lcEess can he of no avail. In trades 
which are kno-wn to he very unwliole- 
soiiiG, the wages of labour are always 
remarkably high. Unwholesomeness 
is a species of disagi ecableness, and 
its chec’ts upon the wages of labour 
arc to bo ranked under that general 
head.” 

§ 2. The preceding are cases in 
•which inequality of remuneration is 
necessary to produce equality of attrac- 
tiveness, and are examples of the 
equalizing effect of free competition. 
The fclluvving are cases of real in- 


equality, and aiise from a different 
piinciple. “The Avages of labour 
vary according to tlie small or great 
trust which must he rc-posed in the 
woikmen The wages of goldsmitlia 
and jewellers are everjwvherc superior 
to those of many other workmen, not 
only of equal, hut of much superior 
ingenuily , on account of the precious 
materials with Avhieh they are intrusted. 
We trust cur health to the physician, 
our fortune and sometimes our life and 
reputation to the laAvyer and attorney. 
tSucli contidence could not safely be 
reposed in people of a very mean or 
low condition. Their reward must be 
such, therefore, as may give them that 
rank in socict}’- >Yhich so important 
a trust requires ” 

The superiority of rcwaul is not 
here the consequence of competition, 
hut of its absence ; not a compensation 
for disadvantages inherent in the em- 
ployment, hut an extra advantage ; a 
kind of monopoly price, the effect not 
of a legal, hut of what has been termed 
a natural monopoly. If all labourers 
were trustworthy it would not he 
necessary to give extra pay to Avorking 
goldsmiths on account of the trust. 
The degree of integrity required being 
supposed to be uncommon, those who 
can make it ajipear that they possess it 
are able to take adA^antage of the 
peculiarity, and obtain higher pay in 
proportion to its rarity. This opens a 
class of considerations which Adam 
Smith, and most other political econo- 
mists, have taken into far too little 
account, and from inattention to which, 
he has given a most imperfect exposi- 
tion of the wide diiference between the 
remuneration of common labour and 
that of skilled employments. 

Some employments require a much 
longer time to learn, and a much more 
expensive course of instruction than 
others ; and to this extent there is, as 
explained by Adam Smith, an inherent 
reason for their being more highly 
remunerated. If an artizan must 
Avork several years at learning his trade 
before he can earn anything, and seA-e- 
ral years more before becoming suffi- 
ciently skilful for its finer operations, 
ho must hayo a prospect of at lutsi 
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erahiiig cnongli to pay tlie wages uf all 
This }'"ast labour, \Yitii compensation 
for the delay of payment, and an 
indemnity for the expenses of his 
education. His wages, consequently, 
must yield, over and above the ordi- 
nary amount, an annnily sidlicient to 
repay these sums, with the common 
rate of profit, within the number of 
years he can expect to live and be in 
working condition. This, which is 
necessary to place the skilled employ- 
ments, all circumstances taken to- 
gether, on tliG same level of advantage 
with the unskilled, is the smallest 
dilference which can exist for any 
length of time between the two remu- 
nerations, since otlj^^rwise no one would 
learn the skilled employments. And 
this amount of difference is all which 
Adam Smiili’s pnnciples account for. 
AVhon the disparity is greater, he 
seems to think that it must be ex- 
plained by apprentice laws, and the 
lulos of corporations, which restrict 
admission into many of tlio skilled 
employments. But, Independently of 
these or any other artificial monopolies, 
there is a natural monopoly in iavour 
iff skilled labourers against the un- 
skilled, which makes the difference of 
rewaul exceed, sometimes in a manifold 
proportion, what is sufficient merely to 
equalize their advantages. ^ If un- 
skilled labourers had it in their power 
to compote with skilled, by merely 
taking the trouble of learning the 
trade, the difference of wages might not 
exceed what would compensate them 
for that trouble, at the ordinary rate at 
which labour is remunerated. But the 
fact that a course of instruction i-s 
required, of even a low degree of cost- 
liness, or tliat the labonier must Le 
maintained for a considerable time 
from other sources, siifHcf'S everywhere 
to exclude the great body of the labour- 
ing people from the possibility of any 
such competition Until lately, ail 
employments wliicli required even the 
humble education of reading^ and 
writing, could he recruited only trom a 
select class, the majority having had 
no opportunity of acquiring those 
attainments. All such employments, 
accordingly, were immensely overpaid, 


as mCvUsured by the ortl'nary r nnuu* 
ration of labour. Since leadiog aiul 
writing have been brought withij^ tiie 
reach of a multitude, the monopoly 
price of the lower giade of educated 
employments lias greatly fallen, tlie 
competition for them having increased 
in an almost incredible di'giec. d'lieve 
is still, however, a miudi greater dis- 
parity than can be accounted for on 
the piinciple of competition. A clerk 
from whom nothing is icqiiired hut the 
mechanical labour of coiiymg, gains 
more than an equivalent for his mere 
exertion if he receives th(‘ wages of a 
hricklayeris labourer. His woik is not 
a tenth part as haid, it is qiuic as easy 
to learn, and his condition is less pre- 
carious, a clerk’s place being generally 
a place for life. The liighcr rate of 
his remuneration, therelbre, must he 
partly asciibed to monopoly, the small 
degi’ce of education required being not 
even yet so generally dlfllised as to 
call forth the natural numher of com- 
petitors ; and partly to the remaining 
influence of an ancient custom, which 
requires that cleiks should raaintaia 
the dress and appearance of a more 
highly paid class. In some manual 
employments, requiring a nicety of 
hand which can only be acquired by 
long practice, it is dillicult to obtain at 
any cost workmen in sufficient num- 
bers, who are capable of the most 
delicate kind of work , and the wages 
paid to them are only limited by the 
price which purchasers ai e willing to 
give for tlie commodity they produce. 
Tills is the case with some working 
watchmakers, and with the makers of 
some astronomical and optical instru- 
ments. If workmen competent to such 
emplo^mients were ten times as nume- 
rous as they are, there would bo pur- 
chasers for all which they could make, 
not indeed at the present prices, but at 
those lower prices which would be the 
natural consequence of lower wages. 
Uimilar considerations apply in a still 
greater degree to employments which 
it is attempted to confine to persons of 
a certain social |•ank, such as what are 
called the liberal professions ; into 
which a person of what is considered 
loo low ft class of society, is not easily 
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aiu] if a-lmitted^ does not 
easily s’leceed 

So complete, indeed, has liitlierto 
"been To (j sc p ■\r< ^ : a : . > si ro e.ly ma rked 
tile lino of (IvneaiealiiOi, Ivle.ecn the 
diilerent giades of Lilxn'rers, as to l>e 
aliuoi;! equivalent to an luneditary dis- 
tinction of caste; eaeli employment 
being cliiefly iceriiited from the chil- 
dren of tlin^o already emplojTd in it, 
(jr in employments of the same rank 
uitli it in social estimation, or from 
the children of persons who, if origi- 
nally of a lower rank, have succeeded 
In raising themselves by their exertions. 
The liberal professions arc mostly sup- 
plied by the sons of either tlie profes- 
sional, or the idle classes, the more ; 
highly skilled jnanual employments aee ! 
tilled up from the sons of skilled arti- ' 
?A\ns, or the class of tradesmen who 
I'ank with them • the lower classes of 
skilled employments are in a similar 
case, and unskilled labourers, with 
occasional exceptions, remain from 
father to son in their pristine condition. 
Consequently the wages of each class 
have hitherto been regulated by the 
increase of its own population, rather 
than of the general population of tlio 
country. If the professions are over- 
stocked, it is because the class of so- 
ciety from which they have always 
mainly been supplied, has greatly in- 
creased in number, and because most 
of that class have numerous families, 
and bring up sonic at least of their sous 
to professions If the wages of artizans 
remain so much higher than those of 
common labourers, it is because aili- 
zans arc a more prudent class, and do 
not marry so early or so inconsiderately. 
The changes, however, now so rapidly 
taking })lace in usages and ideas, are 
undermining all these distinctions ; the 
habits or disabilities which chained 
people to their hereditetry condition are 
fast wearing away, and ev'cry class is 
exposed to increased and increasing 
competition from at least the class im- 
mediately below it. The genei’al re- 
laxation of conventional barriers, and 
the increased facilities of education 
wliich already are, and will be in a 
much greator degree, brought wnthin 
the reach of all, teed to produce, among 


many cxcolh-nt i if. cts, cm* which 
the reverse ; they tend to bring down 
the wages of skilled labour. The in- 
eqinility of loumneration hctvvTeii the 
skilled and the umkiiled is, v.ith!>nt 
doubt, very nuicli greater than is justi- 
iiahle; but it is desirable that this 
should he corrected by raising the un- 
skilled, not by lowoiiiig the skilled If, 
however, the other changes taking 
place in society are not accompanied 
by a strengthening of the checks to 
2 )opnlation on the jiart of lahonrors 
gcneially, there will be a tendency to 
bring the lower grades of sldlied la 
bonrers under tbe inlliionce of a rate of 
increase regulated by a lower standard 
of linng Ihan their own, and thus to de- 
teriorate their condfaon without raising 
that of the general mass ; the stimulus 
given to the multiplication of the lowest 
cla.ss being sufficient to fill up without 
difficulty the additional space gained 
by them from those immediately above. 

§ 3. A modifying circumstance still 
remains to be noticed, which interferes 
to some extent with the operation of 
the principles thus far brought to view. 
While it is true, as a general rtile, that 
the earnings of skilled labour, and es- 
pecially of any labour which requires 
I school education, are at a monopoly 
rate, from the impossibility, to the mass 
of the people, of obtaining that educa- 
tion ; it is also true that tlie policy of 
nations, or the bounty of individuals, 
formerly did much to counteract Ihe 
effect of this liniitalion ot competition, 
by offciing elccmosimiry instruct iun 
to a much laigcr class of persons than 
conid have obtained the same advan- 
tages by paying llicir price. Adam 
Smith has pointed out the operation 
of this cause in keeping down tlie re- 
muneration of scholarly or bookish oc- 
cupations generally, and in particular 
of clergymen, literary men, and school- 
masters, or other teachers of youth. I 
cannot better set forth this part of the 
subject than in his words. 

“It has been considered as of so 
much importance tliat a proper number 
of young people should be educated for 
certain profes-ions, that sometimes the 
public^ and sometimes the pi-ily oi 
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private ftnintlers, bare OBtuhlialifd 
many penaions, scliolaraliips, exliibi- 
tioiis, bursaries, &c. for tins purpose, 
wliicb draw many more people into 
those trades than could otherwise pre- 
tend to follow them. In all Christian 
countries, I believe, the education of the 
gi'eater pait of chuiciimon is paid for in 
this manner. Very few of them are edu- 
cated altogether at their own expense. 
The long, tedious, and expensive edu- 
cation, therefore, of those wdio are, will 
not always procure them a suitable re- 
ward, the church being crowdedwuth peo- 
ple who, in order to get employment, are 
willing to accept of a much smaller re- 
compense than what such an education 
would otherwise have entitled them to , 
and in this manner 4he competition of 
the poor takes away the reward of the 
rich. It would he indecent, no douht, 
to compare either a curate or a cliap- 
lain vuth a journeyman in any common 
trade. The pay of a curate or a chap- 
lain, however, may very properly be 
considered as of the same nature with 
the wages of a journeyman. They 
are, all three, paid for their work ac- 
cording to the contract which they may 
happen to make "w ith their respective 
supcriois Till after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, five marks, con- 
taining as much silver as ten pounds 
of our present money, was in England 
the usual pay of a curate or a Hlipeii* 
diary paiish priest, as we find it regu- 
lai<*d by the decrees of several difibrent 
national councils. At the same period 
fourpence a day, containing the same 
quantity of silver as a shilling of our 
present money, was declared to be the 
pay of a master-mason, and threepence 
a day, equal to ninopence of our present 
money, that of a journeyman mason. 
The wages of both these labourers, 
therefore, supposing them to have been 
constantly employed, were much supe- 
rior to those of the curate. The wages 
of the master-mason, supposing him to 
have been without employment one- 
third of the year, would have fully 
equalled them. the 12th of Queen 
Anne, c. 12, it is declared ‘That 
mjreas for v ant of sufilcient inainte- 
“ S« tbe Statute of Labourers, 25 Edw. 

my 


nance and encouragement to curates, 
the cures ha^e in several places been 
meanly supplied, the bishop is there- 
fore empowered to appoint by writing 
under bis hand and seal a sufilcient 
certain stipend or allowance, not ex- 
ceeding fifty, and not less than twenty 
pounds a year.’ Forty pounds a year 
is reckoned at present very good pay 
for a cm ate, and notwithstanding this 
act of parliament, there are many cura- 
cies under twenty pounds a year. This 
last sum does not exceed what is fre- 
quently earned by common labourers 
in many couniiy parishes. VTienever 
the law has attempted to regulate the 
wages of workmen, it has always been 
rather to lower them than to raise 
them. But the law has upon many 
occasions attempted to raise the wages 
curates, and for the dignity of the 
Church, to oblige the rectors of parishes 
to give them more than the wretched 
maintenance which they themselves 
might be willing to accept of. And 
in both cases the law seems to have 
been equally inefibctual, and has never 
been either able to raise the wages of 
curates or to sink those of labourers 
to the degree that was intended, be- 
cause it has never been able to hinder 
either the one from being willing to 
accept of less than the legal allowance*, 
on account of the indigence of their 
siluation and the multitude of their 
competitors , or the other from re- 
ceiving more, on account of the con- 
trary competition of those who expected 
to derive either profit or pleasui-e from 
employing them.” 

“ In professions in which there are 
no benefices, such as law (?) and physic, 
if an equal proportion of people were 
educated at the public expense, the 
competition would soon he so great as 
to sink very much their pecuniary 
reward. It might then not he worth 
any man’s wiiiie to educate his son to 
either of those professions at his own 
expense. They would bo entirely 
abandoned to such as had been edii- 
i cated by those public charities ; whose 
1 numbers and necessities would oblige 
them in general' to content them- 
selves with a very miserable iv-voim 
pense. 
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coniiiiuiil)' c.iilod men of IflterH, arc 
]!rcl:y iimcli in tlie feitudlion 
lawyers and physicians prohahly would 
1)0 ill upon the foregoing supposition. 
In eve 1 3" pait of Europe, the greater 
part of them liave been educated for 
tiie fhnu’h, but liavc been liindercd 
by diiVer'mil rea^-nns fiom cntciiiig into 
le.ly nnlers 'iluyy liave geiiorall3^ 
thcrefire, boon educated at the public 
e-'-penKe, and ilieii' mnnherR at-c every- 
vliere so groat as to reduce the price 
of their labour to a very paltry recom- 
pense. 

“ Before the invention of the art of 
printing, the only emplo3mient by 
which a man of letters could make 
anything by his talents, v as that of a 
pnl 3 lic or private teacher, or by com- 
iruinicating to other people the curious 
and useful knowledge which he had 
acquired himself: and this is still 
surely a more honourable, a more use- 
ful, and in general even a more pro- 
litable employment than lliat other of 
writing lor a boolnseller, to which tlio 
art of printing lias guon occasion. 
The time and study, the genius, know- 
ledge, and application requisite to 
ipuxlily an eminent teaclier of the 
^sciences, are at least equal to wliat is I 
necessary for the greatest practitioneis : 
in law and physic. But the usual re- 
ward of the eminent teacher bears no 
])roportion to that of the lawyer or 
physician ; because the trade of the 
one is crowded with indigent people 
who have been brought np to it at 
the public expense, wlicnas those of 
the other tx\o are eiienmbored with 
very few who have not heen educated 
at their own. The usual recompense, 
however, of public and private teatdiers, 
pmali as it may appear, w'ould un- 
doubted iy bo lei s than it is, if the 
competition of those yet more indigent 
men of letters vho write for bread was 
not taken out of ilie market. i 3 efo»*e 
the invention of the art of printing, a 
scholar and a beggar seem to have 
been terms vciy near!}’' S3non}'mons. 
The different governors of the univer- 
sities before that timb appear to have 
often granted licenses to their scholars 
|o beg.” 


Thic XIV. § 4. 

I § 4 . 'Ih ' •!“.! .ii d f,.r liti-rary l;V 
hour his HO gic.itiy iuMMisid huhc 
A dam yniith vrote, while the pro\i- 
sions for eleemosynary education have 
nowhere been mnch added to, and in 
the countries which have undergone 
revolutions have been mucli clinii- 
nished, tliat little ellect in keeping 
dovTi the recompense of literary labour 
can now he ascribed to the influGiicc of 
those institutions. But an eifectncaily 
equivalent is now produced by a cause 
smnewhat similar — the competition of 
persons who, by analogy with other 
arts, may be called amateurs. Lite- 
rary occupation is one of lln^se pursuits 
in whicli success may be attained by 
persons the greater part of wliose lime 
is taken np by othi?f eniplo3’Tnents ; and 
tlie education necessary for it, is the 
common education ol all cultivated 
persons The inducenienls to it, inde- 
pendently of mnno}^, in the present 
state of the xvorld, to all who have 
either vanit}’’ to gratify, or personal o! 
public objects to promote, are strong. 
These motives now attract into this 
career a great and increasing number 
of persons who do not need its pecu- 
niary fruits, and who would equally re- 
sort to it if it aflbrded no remuneration 
at all. In our own country (to cite 
known exam}>lcs), tlie most iidlnentia], 
and on the wliole most eminent philo- 
sophical writer of recent times (Bcn- 
Iham), the greatest political economist 
(Kicardo), the most eplienierally cele- 
brated, and the really greatest poets 
(B3Ton and Shelley), and the most sne- 
cesslul wTiter of prose ilction (Scott), 
were none of them authors by profes- 
sion ; and only two of the five, Scott 
and B3n-on, could liaxo sxqiported them- 
selves by the works xvhicli they wTote. 
Nearly all the high departments of 
authorship are, to a great extent, simi- 
lari}^ filled. In consequence, although 
the highest pccnniaiy prizes of suc- 
cessful authorship are incomparably 
greater than at any former period, yet 
on any rxxtional caLnlaiion of thi 
chances, in the existing competition, 
scarcely aiAY xviiter can hope to gain a 
living b}' books, and to do so by maga- 
zines and rcviexvs becomes daily more 
diliicult. Ills only the moio tronto 
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«(Hae and disagreeable kinds of literary 
labour, aucl tlioso w'iuoli confer no per- 
s,)nal celebiitv, suelr as most of tlioso 
connected with newspapei s. or with the 
smaller periodicals, on wliicli an edu- 
cated pe.rson can now rely for subsist- 
ence Of these, the remuneration is, 
on the whole, decidedly high , because, 
though exposed to the competition of 
what used to he called “poor scholars” 
(persons who have received a learned 
education from some public or private 
charity), they are exempt from that of 
amateurs, those who have other means 
of support being seldom candidates for 
such employments. AVliether these 
considerations are iini connected with 
something radically aaniss in the idea 
of authorship as a profession, and whe- 
ther any social aiTaiigcment under 
which the teachcis of niaukind consist 
of persons givdng out doctrines for 
bread, is suited to be, or can possibly 
be, a porraanenfc thing— would he a 
suhjcc t well woilhy of the attention of 
thinkers. 

The clerical, like the literary profes- 
sion, is fro([UCiitly adopted by persons 
of independent means, either from reli- 
gious zeal, or for the sake of the honour 
or usefulness which may belong to it, 
or for a chance of the high prizes which 
it holds out , and it is nov/ principally 
for this reason that the salaries of 
curates are so low ; those salaries, 
though considerably raised by the in- 
fluence of public opinion, being still 
generally insufficient as the sole means 
of support for one vclio has to maintain 
the externals expected from a clergy 
man of the established church. 

When an occupation is carried on 
chiefly by persons who derive the main j 
portion of their Ruhsisteiice from other ' 
sources, its remuneration maybe lower 
almost to any extent, than the wages 
of equally severe labour in other em- 
ployments. The principal example of 
the land is domestic manufactures. 
When spinning and knitting were car- 
ried on in every cottage, by families 
derhdng their principal support from 
agriculture, the price at which their 
produce was sold (which constituted 
the remuneration of the hihour) was 
otten so iow*, that there would hay© 
r.B. 


been required gicat perfection of ma 
chinery to undersell it. The amount; 
of the remuneration in such a Cijse; 
depends chiefly upon whether the quan* 
lity of the commodity, produced by this 
description of labour, suffices to supply 
the whole of the demand If it does 
not, and there is consequently a neces- 
sity for some labourers who devolo 
themselves entirely to the employment, 
the price of the article must he siifli- 
cient to pay those labourers at the 
ordinary late, and to rew^ard thcrefoio 
vciy handsomely the domestic pro- 
ducers But if the demand is so limitcfl 
that the domestic manufacture can do 
more than satisfy it, the price is natu- 
rally kept down to the lowest rate at 
wdiich peasant families think it worth 
wdiile to contiiiuo the production. It 
is, no doubt, because the iSwiss ariizans 
do not depend for the Avhole of their 
subsistence upon their looms, ihat Zu- 
rich is able to maintain a coinjietition 
in the Euiopcan market with English 
capita], and English fuel and ma- 
cliniery.'* Thus far, as to the remu- 
n(*ratioii of the subsidiary employment ; 
but the clfect to the labourers of hav- 
ing this additional resource, is almost 
ceitaiii to be (unless peculiar couiilor- 
acting causes intervene) a pro]X)r- 
tional diminution of the wages of their 
main occupation The habits of the 
people (as has already been so often 
remarked) everywhere require some 
particular scale of living, and no more, 
as the condition without which they 
will not bring up a famih% Whether 
the income which maintains them in 
this condition comes from one source 
or from two, makes no diilerence : if 
there is a second source of income, they 
require less from the first; and niul*i- 
ply (at least lids has ahvays hiili(U*to 
been the case) to a point whicli loaves 
them no more from both eniiiloyments, 

I * Four-fifths of the manufacturers of the 
I Canton ot Zurich are small farmers, gene- 
rally proprietors of their farms. Tiie cotton 
manufacture occupies either wholly or par- 
tially 2.5,000 people, nearly a tenth pai t ot the 
popaiation; and th’hy consume a greater 
quantity of cotton per inhabitant than either 
France or England. See the Siatiatical Ac- 
count of Zniich. formerly cited, pp.lO0. lOS, 
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tliaii ilioy pvab.iLly iuisi* Ivul j 

Iroiii cilliur il it liud Itueii their bolu 
oc<^iipalioi! 

For the suiiie leasoii it is found that, 
anfer'is varihits, those tradno <Lie j^ene- 
rally tllu worst paid, in 'which the 
wife and cliiidrcii of the arti^/an aid in 
the work The income 'which tiie 
habits of the class demand, and do^Ml 
to ^\hich they are ahin^si sme to nnil- 
tiply, is made up, in those trades, by 
the earnings of the •whole family, while 
in others the same income mnst ho ob- 
tained by tbe labour of tbo man alone. 
It is even probable that their collective 
(‘arnings Vsili amount to a smaller snm 
tl an those of the man alone in other 
trade ’ ; because the prudential re- 
straint on marriage is unusually 'weak 
'Nhen the only couhequeiice, iiU'Mi- 
(lialely felt is an iinpiovcment of eii- 
cuiustances, the joint earnings of t^'o 
two uoiiig further in their donieNtic 
(‘cuiiom}'' after marriage than befoie 
^ 3 ueb accordingly is the fact, in the 
« ase of hand-loom iveavers. In most 
kinds of -weaving, women can and do 
earn as much as men, and children are 
employed at a very early age ; hut the 
aggregate earnings of a family are 
low^er •than in almost any other kind of 
industry, and the marriages earlier. It 
is noticeable also that there arc cer- 
tain branches of hand-loom vveaAing in 
-w'hich w^ages are much above tlie rate 
common in the trade, and that those 
are the branches in wliich neither 
women nor young persons are em- 
ploye' d. These facts were authenti- 
cated by the inquiries of the Hand- 
loom Weavers Commission, •^vhich made 
its report in 1841. No argument can 
he lieiicc derived for the exclusion of 
women from the liberty of competing 
ill the labour market; since even 
wlicn no more is cariieil by the labour 
i»f a man and a Avoman than rvonld 
have been earned by the man alone, 
the tidvanlage to the woman of not. de- 
pending on a master for suhsirtenvc 
may be more than an equivalent It 
caaiiot, ho'w^ever, be considered desir- 
abia as a permanent element in the 
condition of a labouring class, that the 
liiother of the family (the case of sin- 
gle women is totally ditlerent) should 


bf' under the ncei“ bjty of wairking for 
bubsibteii<‘<*, at least eisewliiio than in 
their place of abode. In the ease of 
childno', who arc iiecessaiily de]>c;nr|- 
ent, the iiillneiK o of their conipetilioii 
in depressing the labour inaikct is an 
iniportant elenicnt in the question of 
limiting their lahoiu, in order to pro- 
vide better for their education. 

§ 5 It d'owrves consideration, Avhy 
the wages of women are generally 
lower, and very much lower, than those 
of men. d'hoy are not universally so. 
Where men and waanen woik at the 
same empleynient, if it be one for 
wdiieli they arc equally fitted in point 
of physical poAvef, they are not ahvays 
unequally paid Women, in factoiies, 
sometimes earn as much as men, and 
so they do in hand-loom w^eaving, 
which, being paid by the piece, brings 
their efficiency to a sure tost. When 
the efficiency is equal, but the pay un- 
equal, the only explanation that can 
be giAen is custom; grounded either 
in a prejudice, or in the present con- 
stitution of society, winch, making 
almost every woman, socially speak- 
ing, an appendage of some man, cn- 
able.s men to take bvstematically the 
lion’s shaie of w'hatever belongs to 
both. But the piincipai question re- 
lates to the peculiar employments of 
women. The lerminoration of these is 
ahvays, I believe, greatly below that of 
employments of equal skill and equal 
disagreeableness, carried on by men. 
In some of these cases the explanation 
is evidently that already given : as in 
the case of domestic servants, whose 
wages, speaking generally, are not 
determined by competition, but aie 
greatly in excess of the market value 
of the labour, and in this excess, as in 
almost ali things which arc regulated 
by custom, the mah sex obtains by fw 
tiio largeR-t sbaie. In the occupatinns 
ill which employers take lull aflvantage 
of comjiotitioii tbe low wages of W(»meu 
as compared wutii the ordinary earn- 
ings of men, arc a proid' thal the oin- 
plovuneuts are overstocked: that ah 
ihougli BO much bmalier a number of 
women, than of men, support them- 
sehes by wageSj the occupations 'vhich 
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itiw and usage m ake accessible to them 
are comparatively so few, that the field 
of theii employment is still more over- 
crowded. It iniisl. bo observed, that as 
'natters now stand, a siiftioieiit degree 
of overcrowding may depress the wages 
of women to a miuh lower minimum 
than those of men. The wages, at 
least of single women, must be equal 
to their support , but need not be more 
than equal to it , the minimum, in their 
rase, is the pittance absolutely requi- 
hite lor the sustenance of one human 
being. Now ilie lowest point to which 
the most superabundant competition 
can permanently depress the wages of 
a man, is always somewhat more than 
this. Where the wjfc of a labouring 
man does not l\y general custom con- 
tributu to his earnings, the man’s wages 
must be at least sufficient to support 
himself, a wife, and a number of chil- 
dren adequaio to keep up the popula- 
tion, sime if it were less, the population 
would not be kcjit up And even if 
the wife earns something, their joint 
wages must be sufficient to support, 
not only themselves, hut (at least for 
some years) tlieir chiidien also The 
ne plus ultm of low wages, therefore, 
(except duiiijg some transitory ciisis, 
or in some decaying employment,) can 
hardly occur iu any occupation which 
the pel son cinployed has to live by, 
except the occupalions of women. 

§ 6. Thus far, we have, through 
this discussion, proceeded on the sup- 
position that competition is free, so far 
us 1 egards human interference ; being 
limited only by natimal causes, or by 
the unintended effect of general social 
circumstances. But law or custom, 
may interfere to limit competition. 
If apprentice laws, or the regulations 
of corporate bodies, make the access 
to a partv'uh'ir employment slow, 
costly, or diffieffit, the wages of that 
emjdoyinent may he kept much above 
their natural pioportioii to the wages 
of common labour. They might he so 
kept without any assignable limit, 
were it not that wages which exceed 
the usual rate require corresponding 
prices, and that there is a limit to the 
price at which eyen a restricted num- 


I her of producers can dispose of all they 
I produce. ^ In most civilized countries, 
the restrictions of tins kind which 
once existed have been either abo- 
lished or very much iclaxed, and will, 
no doubt, soon disappear entirely. In 
some trades, however, and to some ex- 
tent, the combinations of workmen 
produce a similar effect. Those com- 
binations always fail to uphold wages 
at an artificial rate, unless they also 
limit the number of competitors. But 
they do occasionally succeed in accom- 
plishing this. In several trades the 
woikiiien have been able to make it 
almost impnudicablo for strangers to ob- 
tain admission either as journeymen oi 
as apprentices, except in limitr'd mim 
hers, and under such restiictions as 
they choose to impose. It was given 
in evidence to the iJand-loom "^Feavers 
Commission, that this is one of the 
hardships wdiich aggravate the gi'ievoiis 
condil ion of tiiat depressed class. Their 
own employment is overstocked and 
almost ruined , but there are many 
other trades which it would not be dif- 
ficult for them to learn : to this, how- 
ever, the combinations of workmen in 
those other trades are said iu interpose 
an obstacle hitherto iiisurmouuiahlo. 

Notwithstanding, however, the cruel 
manner in which the exclusive prin- 
ciple of tln^se comhiiiiitiuns operates in 
a case of this peculiar nature, the 
question, whetlier they are on ilia 
whole moic u'-eful or nnscblevous, re- 
quires to be dvicided on an enlarged 
consideration of consequences, among 
which such a fact as this is not one of 
the most important items. Butting 
aside the atrocities sometimes com- 
mitted by Workmen in the way of per- 
sonal outrage or intimidation, which 
cannot be too rigidly repressed, if the 
piosont stab* ot the general habits of 
the people were to remain for ever un- 
improved, these partial oumhiiiations, 
in so far as they do succeed in keeping 
up the wages of any trade by linnung 
i'S numbers, might be looked upon as 
simply intrenching round a particular 
spot against the'* inroads of over-popu - 
lalion, and making the wages of the 
class depend upon their own rate of 
increase, instead of depending cn tkag 
M2 
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of a n.ore reckle&s and improvident 
clas's tliciu thvioBelvcR. Wluit at fuat 
t-ight seems tlie injiistiec of excluding 
Ihe'^iiiore iiunicroiis body lioni sliaiing 
ilie L,aiua of a coTiipaiaii\ely tew, dls- 
oppcars wlien consider that by 
be.iig admiLted, they ^\uuld nut be 
nuele belter oti* fur moic than a shoit 
time the onlv iierin.uieiil etleel which 
iheii almissicm would produce, w'ould 
bo to ioiver the others to their own 
level. To what extent llie fuice of 
tins consideuitiun is annulled wdien a 
tmideney couuncuecs towards dimi- 
idhlied over-crow'ding in the iabouiing 
classes generally, and w’hat grounds of 
a ditieiciit natuie there may be for le- 
gardmg the c.xibtcnce of tiade comhi- 
nations as rather to be desired lliaii 
deprecated, tvill bo considered in a 
subso<|ucnt chapter of this woik, with 
the subject of Combination Laws. 

§ 7. To conclude this subject, I 
must repeat an cibseivation ahoady 
made, that theic are kinds of labour of 
wdiicb the wages are fixed by custom, 
and not by competition. Such are the 
fees or ehaiges of professional peisous: 
of phisioiaas, surgeons, barristcis, and 
even attorneys. These, as a general 
rule, do not vary, and though competi- 
tion operates upon those classes as 
much as upon any others, it is by di- 
viding the business, not, in general, by 
dimiiiisbing tlic rate at wdiicb it is 
aid. The cause of this, peihaps, has 
een the prevalence of. an opinion that 
such persons are more tniRworthy if 
paid highly in piopoitiun to the work 
they perform; iiisoinuch that if a law} er 
or a physician oifeiccl his services at 
less than the ordinary rate, instead of 
gaining more practice, ho would pro- 
bably lose that which he already had. 
Fur analogous reasons it is usual to 


pay greatly beyond the market price of 
their labour, all persons in ivliom the 
emphner wibhos to place pecnliai trust, 
or fiom whom he requires somotliing 
besides their mere sei vices. F'or ex- 
ample, mobt persons wdio can afford it, 
pay to theh- domobtic servants higher 
wages than wmnld purchase in the 
market tlic labour of persons fully as 
competent to iho wmrk required. Thoy 
do this, not merely fiom osteutaliun, 
but also fiom nioic leasonablc motives , 
either because they desire tbal those 
they emjdoy should serve them cheer- 
fully, and be anxious to remain in tbeir 
seiwicc : or because they do not like to 
diive a hard bargain wntb people whom 
they are in coiistqjot intei course with, 
or becaubo they dmlikc to have near 
llicir persons, and coiitiiuially iu their 
sight, people with the appeal aiicc and 
habits wbioli aie the lunial accompani- 
ments of a mean lemuncration tSiiiii- 
hir feelings opciato in llie minds of 
pensons in business, with respect to 
tlicir clciks and other employes Li- 
beralit}, gcneiosity, and the ciedlt of 
the cniplo}or, arc motiwH wdiicb, to 
whatever extent they operate, preclude 
taking the utmost ad\antagc of compe- 
tition . and doubtless such iuuti\e8 
might, and even now’' do, opciate on 
employers of labour in all the great 
departments of industry, and most de- 
sirable is it that they should. But 
they can never raise the avci-age wages 
of labour beyond the ratio of population 
to capital. By giving more to each 
person employed, they limit tbo power 
of giving employment to iminbers, and 
however excellent their moral effect, 
they do little good economically, unless 
the paupeiisin of those wdio aie sliut 
out, leads indirectly to a readjustmeiis 
by meatus of an increased restraint ou 
popuUitiou, 
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§ 1. JTa vixa treiiieil of tbo la- 
bourer’s sliare of tlie produce, wo next 
pioceed to tlie sliare of ilie capitalist; 
the piofits of capital or stock ; the gains 
of the person who advances the ex- 
penses of pioduclioii — who, from funds 
in his possession, pa}S the wages of 
the labourers, or supports them during 
the work ; who supplies tlio requisite j 
buildings, materials, and tools or ma- I 
chinery; and to v^oni, by the usual 
terms of the contract, the produce be- 
longs, to be disposed of at bis pleasure. 
After indemnifying him for his outlay, 
there commonly remains a surplus, 
which is his profit , the net income 
from his capital : the amount which 
he can affoul to expend in necessaries 
or pleasures, or from which by further 
saving he can add to Ins wealth. 

As' the wages of the labourer are the 
rennaneration of labour, so tlie profits 
of the capitalist are properly, according 
to Mr. Senior’s well-chosen expression, 
the remiinevation of abstinence. They 
are what lie gains by forbearing to 
consnine his capital for his own uses, 
and allowing it to bo consumed by 
pioclaclive labourers for tlieii* lists. 
For this forbearance lie requires a 
recompense. Very often in personal 
enjoyment he would be a gainer^ by 
.squandering his capital, the capital 
anioimting to more than the sum of the 
profits which it will yield during the 
y'ears he can expect to live. Bui while 
he retains it undiminished, he has^ al- 
ways the power of consuming it if he 
wishes or needs ; he can bestow it upon 
others at Ids death ; and in the mean- 
time he derives from it an income, 
which lie can without impovcrisliment 
apply to the satisfaction of his own 
wants 01 inciinatloRS. 

Of the gains, however, which the 
possession of a capital enables a person 
to make, a part only is properly an 
equivalent for the use of the capital 
itself; namely, as much as a solvent 


person would he willing to pay for the 
loan of it. This, wdiich us every body 
knows is called interest, is all that a 
person is enabled to get by merely ab- 
staining liom the immediate constuup- 
tion of liis capital, and allowing it to 
he used for productive purposes by 
others. The i cmiinerati(;n whiili is 
obtained in any country for mere ab- 
stinence, is measmed by the ciureiit 
rate of intciest on the best secir.ity; 
such security as precludes any appre- 
ciable chance of losing the piincipal. 
What a person expects to gain, wlio 
superintends the employment of his 
own capital, is always more, and gene- 
rally^ much more, than this, d’lie rate 
of profit greatly exceeds the rate of in- 
terest. he surplus is partly compensa- 
tion for lisk. By lending his capital, on 
unexceptionable security, he runs little 
or no risk. But if he embarks in busi- 
ness on liis own account, he always 
exposes his capital to some, and iu 
many ca.sos to very great, danger of 
partial or total loss. For this danger 
he must be compensated, otherwise he 
will not incur i^, He must likewise bo, 
remunerated tor the devotion of his 
time and labour Tlio control of llio 
operations of industry usually belongs 
to the person who supplies the whole 
or the gicatest part ot tiie funds by 
which they are carried on, and who, 
according to the ordinary airangement, 
is eithci alone interested, or is the |cr- 
son mo.st inteiesled (at least directlyb 
in the result To exercise this coutud 
wuth efficiency, if the concern is large 
and complicated, requires gTeat assi- 
duity, and often, no ordinary skill. This 
assicliiity and skill must be remune- 
rated. 

The gross profits from capita!, the 
gains returned to those who supply the 
funds for produition, must siiliice 
these throe purposes. They must 
I alibi’d a suffici^ lit equivalent for absti- 
nence, indemnity lor risk, and rennp 
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L'laiion for the Jahour aiul skill re- 
quiu'd for supeiinteiKlencc. These 
ditferciit compensations may he either 
paitl to the same, or to ditlerent per- 
sons. The capital, or some part of it, 
may ho hnrnAved : may hfhnig to some 
01(0 rvho does not nndertako ihe risks 
or the trouble of hnsincss. In that 
ca^e, the lender, or owner, is the pe\- 
ron who practises the abstinence , and 
IS ren liberated ibr it In tbo interest 
](aid to him, while the difference be- 
tween the intoiest and tlie gross prniit 
it-miinerates the exertions and risks of 
the undertaker.'* Sometimes, again, 
the ca})ita], or a part of it, is sii])plied 
by what is called a sleeping partner; 
who shares the risks of the employ- 
ment, hut not the trouble, and who, in 
consideration of Iho-ie risks, leccives 
noc a mere interest, but a stipulated 
share of the gross profits. Sometimes i 
the capita! is supplied and the risk 
incurred, hy one pensuii, and the htisi- 
iicss carrif'd on exclusively in his name, 
whale the tinnble of management is 
made o\ or to anothc'’, who is engaged 
for that purpose at a llxed salary. 
jManagemcnt, however, hy hired ser- 
vants, who have no intci’cst in the 
result but that of preserving their 
salaries, is proverbially inellicient, un- 
’jcss they act under the inspecting eye, 
if not the contiolling hand, of tlic per- 
son chiefly intciested . and prudence 
almost al\va}s recommends giving to 
a manager not thus conti oiled, a re- 
inurieintion paitly dependent on the 
profits ; which virtually reduces the 
case to that of a sleeping partner. Or 
flnally, the same person may own the 
capital, and conduct the business ; 
adding, if he will and can, to the man- 
agement of his own capital, that of as 
much more as the owners may he will- 
ing to tmst him with. But under 
any and all of these arrangements, the 
game three things require their remii- 
neration, and must obtain it from the 
gTOss profit : abstinence, risk, exertion. 
And the three parts into which profit 
may be considered as resolving itself, 

* It is to be regretteifp that this word, in 
this sense, is not iamiliai* to an English ear. 
French political economists enjoy a great 
advantage in being able to speak currently 
ol'ks putfitB da Venireprenewf. 


may be described respectu ely as inte 
lest, insurance, and wages of superim 
tundeiice. 

§ 2. The lowest rate of profit which 
can permanently exist, is lliat vhich 
i.c bandy adecpiate, at the given place 
and lime, to a {ford an C(|uivalent for 
the ahstuience, risk, and exertion im- 
plied in the employment of capital 
From the gro.ss pirofit, has first to be 
dediicb'd as much as will form a fund 
sufficient on llio average to cover all 
losses incident to the employment. 
Next, it must affoid such aneqiiiva'eiic 
to the owner of the capital for lorbear- 
ing to consume it, as is then and 
there a sufficient motive to him to per- 
sist in his ahstiirence. How much 
wfill he required to form this equiva- 
lent, depends on the comparative value 
I placed, in the given society, upon the 
present and the*, future : (in the words 
formerly used) on the strength of the 
cflbctive desiie of accumulation. Fur- 
ther, after covering ail losse.s, and re- 
munerating the owner for forbearing to 
consume, there must he something left 
to recompense the labour and skill oi 
the person who devotes liis time to the 
business. This recompense too must 
be sufficient to enable at least the 
owners of the larger capitals to receive 
for their trouble, or to pay to some 
manager for his, what to them or him 
will be a sufficient inducement for un- 
dergoing it. If the surplus is no more 
than this, none hut largo masses of 
capital will be employed productively , 
and if it did not even amount to this, 
capital would be withdrawn from pro- 
duction, and uiiproductively consumed, 
until, by an indirect consequence of its 
diminished amount, to be explained 
hereafter, the rate of profit w^as raised. 

Such, then, is the miiiiinum of 
profits : but that minimum is exceed- 
ingly variable, and at some times and 
places extremely low ; on account of 
tlie gi’eat variableness of two out of 
its three elements. That the rate of 
necessary remuneration for abstinence, 
or in other words the effective desire 
of accumulation, differs widely in dif- 
ferent states of society and civilization, 
has been seen in a former chapter. 
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There is a still wider difference in the 
eleiiunit which consists in conipensa- 
tio)i ibr lisk I lun not now spi.iLing 
ot the diheicnccs in point of risk be- 
tween different employments ol capital 
in the same society, bnt of the veiy 
different degrees of secnnty of jjiopcity 
in different states of society. d\'heie, 
as in many of llio governments of 
Asia, property is in perp^ffnal danger 
of spoliation iiom atyranuicnl govern- 
ment, or from its rapaoinns and ill- 
controlled oliicors ; where to possess or 
to be suspected of possessing wealth, is 
to he a maik not only for phindei', but 
pcrbnps for personal ill-treatment to 
extort the disclosure and surrender of 
hidden valuables ; c^r where, as in the 
Kuropean middle ages, the weakness 
of the government, even when not it- 
self inclined to oppress, leaves its sub- 
jects exposed without protection or 
redress to active spoliation, or auda- 
cious withholding ot just rights, by any 
pcwerful individual ; the late of profit 
which persons of average dispositions 
will require, to make them forego the 
immediate enjoyment of what they 
Inqipen to possess, for the purpose of 
exposing it and themselves to those 
penis, must be sometbing very con- 
siderable. And thc'so contingencies 
affect those who live on the mere inte- 
rest of their capital, in common villi 
those wdio personally engage in pro- 
duction. In a generally secure slate 
of society, the libks which may be 
attondani on the nature of parlnailar 
cnqiloymciits seldom fall on the person 
who lends his capital, if he Icmls on 
good security ; but in a stale of sopicty 
like that ol many parts of xVsia, no 
security (except porbaps llic auiiial 
pledge of gold or jewels) is good, and 
the mere possession of a board, when 
known or sin peeled, cxposcN il and the 
possessor to risks, for which scarcely 
any profit he could expect to obtain 
would be an equivalent ; so that there 
vouldbe still less accumnlalion than 
tborc is, if a state of insecurity did not 
also multiply the occasions on wliicli 
the possession of a treasure may be the 
means of saving life, or averting scrion.s 
calami lies. Those wlio lend, under 
these wretched gmernments, do it at 
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tlie utmost peril of never boing paid. 
In most of the native stall's ut India, 
the lowest IcriiiB on which any one 
wn 11 lend money, even to the gcwin 
ment, are .siwb, that if the interest is 
paid only for a lew years, and the 
jnlncipal not at all, the lender is loler. 
ably w ell indomnilied. If ilie accum il- 
lation of principal and emnpeamd inte- 
rest is uhimately compromised at a 
few shillings in Ibe pound, bo has 
generally made an adYanta,geons liar- 
gain. 

§ 3. The remuneration of capital in 
different employincnts, much more than 
the remuneration of labour, varies ac- 
cording to the circumstances which 
render one emplo 3 ''-mont more attrac- 
tive, or more repulsive, tlian another. 
The profits, for example, of retail 
trade, in proportion to the capital ^fiii- 
ployed, exceed those of wdioTesale 
dealers or manuractmers, for this lea- 
son among otliens, that there is less 
consideration attached to the employ- 
ment. The greatest, however, of these 
differences, is tliat caused bydifferonco 
of risk. The profits of a gunpowder 
manuTacturer must be considerably 
greater than the average, to make up 
for the peculiar rihkii to which be and 
bis piopcrty are constantly exposed. 
When, however, as in the case of 
marine adventme, ihe pc'cuiiav risks 
arc capable of being, and coiinnonly 
are, commuted for a fixed 2 iayiuent, 
the premium of insurance takes its 
regular place among the charges of 
production; and the compensation 
wliicli the owner of the ship or cargo 
receives for tliat payment, does not ain 
pear in the estimate of his piotits, but 
is included in the replacement of bi-j 
capital 

The portion, too, of the groSvS profit, 
wdiioli formis the remunerarion for tlio 
labour and skill of the dealer or pro- 
ducer, Is very different in diffcroiit em- 
ployments. Tills is the explanation 
always given of the extraordinary late 
of apothecaries’ profit , the greatest 
part, as xVdam ^,iSnntli observes, being 
treqnently nu nioie than the reasonable 
wages ot professional attcnclonee ; for 
whidi, until a late alteration of the 
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Tins, flic fipotlit'cniy fonld not (if't'juml j 
any icTiuiuTatimi, c\v\ pi m tba }Mi. os 
of iiis drugs. Some o(‘oiipal ions rt'qiiire 
a ccfiisidcraLIo arnomit of st ioi/niio or 
teclinioal odneation, and can only Lo 
cairicd on by persons %\ho combine ss itli 
that cdncafion a oonsideiable en]»Ual. 
Snell is tbo bnsincss of an cngim‘er, 
belli in tlie cnigin.il sense of the lenn, 
a niacbine-maker, and in il.s popular 
01 deli Native smise, an under! akor ol 
public Avoiks Thcr’c aio alw.iys the 
mo:t piolitablo einjikniiKUils. ddiere 
are cases, again, in wbieb a eoiuider- 
alde aTuoimt oF labour aiul skill is re- 
tjuired to conduct abusine.ss iiecessaiily 
()l limited extent. In such cases a 
higher than common rate of protit is 
ni'cessary to yield only the common 
rate of remuneration “ In a small sea- 
jort toNvii,’’ says Adam Smith, “a 
ittle grocer will make foily or lifty per 
cent upon a stock of a single hundred 
pounds, while a considerahle wholesale 
iiiorehant in the same place nnIU scarce 
make eight or ten per cent upon a slock 
of ten thousand. The trade of the 
grocer may be necessary for the con- 
vcniency of the inhabitants, and the 
narrowness of the market may not 
admit tlie employment of a larger 
capital in the bu.siness. The man, 
however, must not only live by his 
trade, but live by it suitably to 
the qualifications which it requires. 
Besicles possessing a little capital, he 
must be able to read, wiite, and ac- 
count, and must be a tolerable judge, 
too, of perhaps fifty or sixty diticreut 
sorts of goods, their prices, qualities, 
and the markets where they are to 
be had cheapest. Thirty or Ibrty 
pounds a year cannot be considered as 
too great a recompense for the labour 
of a person so accomplished. Deduct 
this from the seemingly great profits of 
his capital, and little more wdll remain, 
perhaps, than the ordinary profits of 
stock. The gi’eater part of the apparent 
profit is, in this case, too, real wages.” 

All the natural monopolies (meaning 
thereby those which are created by 
circumstances, and not by law) which 
produce or aggravate the disparities in 
the remuneration of different kinds of 
labour, operate similaily betw'eon dif- 
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fcivnt mupliA melds of cApital. If a 
bti'-ines.s can only be advantageously 
caiTied on by o large capital, this iii 
mo'd cninitnes iiuiits so narrowly the 
class (d who can enter into tlie 

finpiuNinent, tlnit they aie enabled to 
loop tb<M- Kit«‘ of ]>ront above the 
general levtd A trade may also, from 
the nature of the case, be caadined to 
so few bands, that lu'ofits may admit 
of being kepi np by a combination 
among the dmilm.s. It is w(dl known 
th.'it even among so narnerous a body 
a.s the London bookbclleis, this sort I'f 
combination long continued to exist. 
1 have already mentioned the case of 
the gas aud wniter companies. 

§ 4. After due allowance is made 
for these various causes of inequality, 
namely, differences in the risk or 
agreeablcncs.« of ditferent employments, 
and natural or artifici.al monopolies; 
the rate of profit on capital in all em- 
ployments tends to an eipiality. Such 
istlio proposition usually laul dovru by 
political economists, and inidor proper 
explanations it is true. 

That portion of profit wdiich is 
properly interest, and wdiich forms the 
reaj remuneration for abstinence, is 
strictly the same, at the same time and 
place, whatever be the employment. 
The rate of interest on equally good 
security, docs not vaiy according to 
the destination of the principal, tliougli 
it docs vary from time to time very 
much, according to the circumstances 
of the market There is no employ- 
ment in which, in the present state of 
iiidiistiy, competition is so active and 
incessant as in the lending and borrow- 
ing of money. All peisons in business 
are occasionally, and most of them 
constantly, horrovrers: while all peisons 
not in hiisincss, wdm possess monied 
property, arc lonclors. Between these 
tw’o great bodies, there is a numerous, 
keen, and intelligent class of middle- 
men, composed of bankers, siockbrokers, 
discount brokers, and others, alive to 
the slightest breath of probable gain. 
The smallest circumstance, or the most 
transient impression on the public 
mind, winch tends to an increase or 
diminution of the demand for loarui 
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tUli'T at llie iiino or pso^'pcoiivoly, 
iiiiiUv'diatfly on the rate of 
interest : and ciiemnslaTiccs in the 
general stale of IradCj really tending 
to cause this dilferoPce of demand, aie 
continually occurring, sometimes to 
such an extent, that the rate of inte- 
rest on the Lest ineicantilo bills has 
been known to vary in little more than 
a year (even witliout the occnrrcnce of 
the gieat tleiangeinent culled a com- 
nieiLhil ciisis) fioni four or less, to eight 
or nine per cent, lint, at the same 
time and place, the rate of interest is 
the same, to all who can give equally 
good security. The market rate of 
interest is at all times a known and 
delinite thing. ^ 

It is far otherwise with gross profit ; 
which, though (as will presently be seen) 
it does not vary much fioni employ- 
ment to employment, varies very greatly 
from individual to imlividual, and can 
scarcely be in any two cases the same. 
It depends on the knowledge, talents, 
economy, and energy of the capitalist 
liiinself, or of the agents whom he em- 
ploys ; on the accidents of jieisonal con- 
nexion ; and even on chance. Hardly 
any two dealers in tlie same trade, 
even if their commodities are equally 
good and equally cheap, carry on their 
business at the same expense, or turn 
over their capital in the same lime. 
That equal capitals give equal profits, 
as a general maxim of trade, would be 
as false as that equal age or size gives 
equal bodily strength, or that equal 
reading or experience gives equal 
knowledge. The eflect depends as 
much upon twenty other things, as 
upon the, single cause specified. 

But thougli protito tiuis vary, the 
paiity, on the whole, of different modes 
of employing capital (in the absence 
of any natural or artificial monopoly) 
i,s, in a certain, and a very important 
sense, maiutained. On an average 
(whatever may be the occasional 
fluctuations) the various enijiloyinents 
of capital ai e on such a footing, as to 
hold out, not equal profits, but equal 
expectations of pront, to persons of 
average abilities and advantages By 
equal, I mean after making compensa- 
tion for any inffriority in the agree- 


ahleness or safety of an eTnifoymenr. 
If the case were not so, if t! -ere were 
evidently, and to common experience, 
more favourable chances of pcchhlary 
success in one business than in others, 
more persons would engage tlieir capi- 
tal in the business, or would bring up 
their sons toil; which in fact always 
happens when a busiuesH, like that of 
an engineer at ])re‘'ent, or like any 
newly established and prosperous niauu- 
factiire, is seen to be a growing and 
thriving one. If, on the contrary, a 
business is not considered thnving ; if 
the chances of profit in it are thought 
to be inferior to those in other employ- 
ments , capital gradually leaves it, ('r 
at least ne'iv capital is not at ti acted to 
it; and by this change in the distrihu 
tion of capiral between the less profit- 
able and the more profitable employ- 
ments, a sort of balance is lestored. 
Ikho expcctal ions of profit, theieiore, in 
different cmjdo} ments, cannot long con- 
tinue very ditlereiit: tlioy lend to a 
common aveiage, llioiigli they are 
gecorally oscillating from one side to 
the other side of the inodinm. 

This equalizing process, commonly 
described as the transfer of capital fiom 
one enqdoMnent to another, is not 
nccessaiily the onerous, slow, and 
almost impracticable eperalion which 
it is very often represented to be. In 
the first place, it does not ahvays im- 
ply the actual removal of capital 
already embarked in an employment. 
In a rapidly progressive state ofcapital, 
the adjustment often takes place by 
means of the new accumulations of each 
year, which direct themselves in prefer- 
ence towmrds tlic more thriving tiadcs. 
Even when a real transfer of capital is 
necessary, it is by no means implied 
that any of those who aie engagt'd in 
the unprofitable employment, icdinquish 
business and break up tlieir eslablish- 
mmits. I'iie numerous and multifariuns 
channels of credit, tlirough wdiidi, iii 
commercial nations, imemployed ca]ulal 
diffuses it. ‘-elf over the held of emplov- 
ment, flowing over in greater abund 
ance to the lower levels, are the means 
by -which the equalization is accom- 
plished. The jirocess consists in a 
limitation by one clas.s of dealers oi 
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n:vl aii ryleiiHion by tbo 
« I ill r, nt ih.ir [•(iilitiii ol their (ni'^iin 
\J j li is i.ui'IihI on v.illi IjuitoumI 
lai-ital. 'llirre is Boaivo] v any (L alor 
or on a considtrable Mak, 

nlu) ('nVuiiii'B Ins hnsiiiosM to \vhat can 
!if‘ car'o 4 on hy itis own rmi'ls. W'lien 
h’.nh* is he ii<n only uses to ilie 

ntiiiost hi. own imt cinplovs, 

in aknliMii, rniicb of |iic credit wbich 
that (ojinil (/htmns li r him Wlnni, 
cither iioin <<\ei-Mip| ] , or from some 
s]?u heinoy in ibe d. jmind for liis coni' 
iioulih, he linds that it ‘•ills more 
t-iov, ly (vr obtains a lower price, be con- 
tracts liis ot)(.rati(iin', and docs not 
<n])ply k) bankers or other money 
dca'er ior a renewal of tlieir advances 
to (Ik,* smne extent, as before. A busi- 
ness vdiicb is ii'i leasing holds out, on 
the Cdutiaiv, a jivospect of proltahio 
em|iloMi.t nt for a lug<'r anioniit of this 
iloaung ca])ital than }>revionsly, and 
those enipigetl in it hceome applicants 
to the iiKUiey dealers fa* larger ad- 
vances, which, from .tlnn'r imj;jroviiig- 
circumstances, they liavo no ditlicnlty 
in obtaining A dillerent distrilmtion 
of floating capital let ween two em- 
ployments bus as luucb ellbct in re- 
storing their pro (its to an eqiuiibriiim, 
as if the owners of an ecpial amount of 
capital wGie to abandon the one trade 
and carry the ir capital into the other. 
This ea:y, and as it weie spontaneous, 
method of accommodating production 
to demand, is quite suhn u nt to eoirocl 
any inequalities arising bum the flne- 
tuatimis td' tiude, or olluT causes cd 
culinary of-niience. In the case of 
O'** alto<j(4lr rdeclnihig u’ade, in which 
i , is necessary that the production 
should be, not occasionally varied, but 
giealiy and pen n anon tly diminished, 
ori'orbaps stopj)Ccl allogotlier, the pro 
cc s of extiicating th..' caiutal is, no 
doubt, tardy au'l diflicuU, and almost 
always attended with con.siderable 
loss ;* much of tlic capital fixed in ma- 
cbiiicrv, buiklings, permanent works, 
&c, hf ’ing either not applicable to any 
other purpose, or only applicable after 
expensive alterations hind time beiiig 
i eklom given Jor effru ting the change 
ill the mode in which it would be 
effected wdth least toss, namely, by 


not replacing the flxed capital as it 
woaisout. dlnu'cis besides, m tolallv 
flianging tin; destination of a capital, 
so grt-al a snoridee of csUblisbed coin 
nexmn, and (»( dcipiired skill and ex- 
lierlence, that people are always very 
slow in resolving upon it, and hardly 
eyer do so until long after .a change of 
fortune has become hopeless, liiese, 
however, are distinctly exceptional 
cases, and even in these the equaliza- 
tion is at last cflccted. It may also 
happen that the return to equilibrium 
is ( misitlerably protracted, when, before 
one inequality lias bem corrected, 
another cause of inequality arises; 
wdiich is said to have been continually 
the case during a is^^ng series of years, 
with tlie pruduction of cotton in the 
Soiuhcin States of Korth America; the 
commodity having been upheld at 
wdiaL w'as virtually a monopoly price, 
herause the increase of demand, from 
suc( e.ssive improvements in the manu- 
facture, wmiit on with a rapidity so 
much beyond expectation, that for many 
years the supply never completely 
overtook it. jhit it is not olten that a 
succession of disturbing causes, all 
acting in the same direction, are known 
to follow one another with hardly any 
iiitcival. Where there is no monopoly, 
the profits of a trade are likely to range 
sometimes above and sometimes below 
tbc general level, but tending always to 
re linn to it , like the oscillations of the 
pendnlnm. ' 

In general, then, although profits are 
vciv diflerent to different individuals, 
and to the same individual in different 
yeais, there cannot ho ninch diversity 
at the same time and place in the 
average profits of different employ- 
I nnnils, (other than the standing differ- 
ences necessary to compensate for 
difference of attractiveness), except for 
short peiiods, or when some great per- 
numeut revulsion has overtaken a par- 
ticular trade. If any popular inipi'es- 
vsion exists that some tiadcs are more 
profitable than odiers, independently of 
monopoly, or (ff such rare accidents as 
have been noticed in regard to the 
cotton trade, the impression is in all 
probability fallauioua, since if it were 
shared by those who have greatest 
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mopiis of knowleclgo and motives to 
iu ( iii.itc examination, there vould take 
place such an inliux oi capital as would 
tcoii lower the profits to tlie common 
level. It if^triie that, to pemoiis v.ilh 
the same amount of oiiginal means, 
there is moie eban'-e of making a large 
ioitune in some employments than in 
others. Exit it wonk! be found that in 
those same employments bankruptcies 
also aie more iicqueut, and that the 
( hance of greater success is balanced 
bv a greater piob.ibility of compk-te 
failuret^ Very often it is more Ilian 
balanced : for, as was remarked in 
am)1her case, the cdiance of gte.it piizes 
operates with a greater _ degree of 
strength than aritlimetic will v at rant, 
in attracting conipe?itors , and 1 dtmht 
not that the a\erage gains, in a trade 
in wliich Inige fortune^ may he made, 
are lower than in those in which giun.^ 
are slow, though comparatiscly sure, 
and in wdiich nothing is to be iilii- 
mately hoped for bc} ond a competency. 
The timber trade of Canada ns one ex- 
am] le of an eraploymeut of capital, 
partaking so ninch of the nature of a 
iiittcry, as to make it an accredited 
o])inion that, taking the advcnhirds in 
the aggregate, there is more money 
lost by the tviido than gained hy it , in 
other words, that the average rate of 
profit IS less ilian notlnng. In such 
points as this, much depends on the 
characters of nations, according as they 
partake morii or less ot llie adventur- 
ous, or, as it is called when the inten- 
tion is to blame it, the gambling spirit. 
I'liis sjiirit is much strongm* in the 
United States than in Great Britain ; 
and in Great Britain than in any 
country of the Continent, Tn some 
Continental countiies the tendency is 
so much the reverse, that safe and cjuiet 
employments probably yndd a le«s 
average p^’ofit to the capital engaged 
in them, than those which ofier greater 
gains at the price of greater hazards. 

It must not however be forgotten, 
that even in the countries of most 
ill dive competition, custom also has a 
cunsideiahle share in delormining the 
profits of trade. There is sometimes 
an idea afloat as to vliat the profit of 
&n employment should he, which though 
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not adhered to hy all the dea’ ^ s, nor 
perhaps rigidly hy any, Mill extn 'sc s a 
certain intiuence over iheir opciations. 
Theie has heen in England a kisd of 
notion, how widely ]tri‘\ ailing I know 
not, that fifty ]»fr cent is a proper and 
snitalde late i>i profit in retail trim- 
acti'-ns; understand, not fifty per cent 
on the whole capital, but an advance 
of fi<ty ]ier cent on the, vhoiosiile 
prices ; from wlmdi have to d.dia'.cd 
bad debts, shop rent, the ].ay ot clciks, 
shopmen, and agents of all descrip- 
tions, inshoit ah tlio cx]icnses of the 
retail hnsincss If this custom were 
imivoisal, and strictly adhered to, com- 
petition indeed would still O])ernto, hut 
the consumer would not derive any 
benefit from it, at h ast as to price ; the 
way in avlndi itvrould dmiiifisli the ad- 
vantages of those engaged in retail 
lrad(‘, v oiild be liy a grealt r siibdivi.sioii 
of the business. In some parts of the 
Couiinmit liie standard is as high as a 
Iniiuhed per cent. T]>^‘ iiicieaso of 
competition however, in E-ngland at 
least, is rapidly tending to break down 
oustoiiis of this descii[ition. In the 
majoiity of trades, (at least in the great 
emporia of trade,) there are numerous 
dealers whoso motto is “small gains 
and freijuent” — a great hnsincss at low 
prices, lather than high prices and few 
transactions; and by turning over their 
capital more rapidly, and adding to 
it by borrowed capital when needed, 
the dealers often obtain individually 
higher profits, though they necessaiily 
lower the profits of those among tlieir 
compelitoi s, who do not adopt tho 
same principle. KeTcrllioIess, com- 
petition, as remarked* in a previous 
chapter, has, as }et, hut a liinitLd 
dominion ov^' ictail prices; and con- 
sequently the share of the whole pro- 
duce of land and labour which is ab- 
sorbed in the remuneiation of mere 
distributors, continues exorbitant ; and 
there is no function in the economy of 
society which supports a number of 
persons so disproportionate to the 
amount of work to be performed. 

§ 5. Tbe preceding remarks have, 
I hope, sufiiciently elucidated what is 
^ Vide supra, book n. iv. § a. 
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liv flic <'or,n.,tiU pllra^^^ '* tin* 

V n\iv ftr]>tuill luul tin* scnu' 
h; vliiiJi, and Hie limilatioii'j undt'r 
wliinFj thir; mdinaiv rate lias a real 
existence, 3t no^v remain.^ to con- 
sider, vrliat causes determine its 
amount 

d'o popular apprclumsion it seems as 
if tlic pi olds of biisimass clt*])i'iided upon 
]uicf‘s. A producer or diaaler seems to 
obtain Ills profits bv selling liis com- 
nuality for more than it cost him 
Ih'oiit altogether, l)eo})lo are apt to 
iliinlc, is a consecpicnee of purchase and 
•sale. 1 1 is only (they suppose) because 
there are purcliaseis for a commodity, 
that the piodiicer ot it is able to make 
any prof! t. I )emand — customers — a 
market for the commodity, are the 
cause of the gains of capitalists. It is 
by the sale of their goods, that they 
leplace their capital, and add to its 
amount. 

This, however, is looking only at the 
out .side surface of the ocumnnical ma- 
chinery of society. In no ca.se, we find, 
is the mere money which passes from 
one person to another, the fundamental 
matter in any economical phenomenon, 
if we look more nariuwly into the 
operations of the producer, we shall 
perceive that Ihe money he obtains for 
his commodity is not the cause of his 
ha\nng a profit, but only the mode in 
which his profit is paid to him. 

The cause of profit is, that labour 
produce.s moie than is required for its 
support, d he reason wdiy agncnltiiral 
capital yields a profit, i.s bccaii.se 
imman beings can grew inoio food, 
than is necessary to feed them while it 
is being growm, including the time oc- 
cupied in constractiug the tools, and 
making all other needful preparations; 
fVom which it is a consequence, that if 
a capitalist undertakes to feed the la- 
bom ers on condition of receiving tlie 
produce, he has simie of it remaining 
iorhim.self after replacing his advances. 
To vary the form of the theorem : the 
reason why capital }ields a profit, is 
because food, clothing, materials and 
fools, last longer than fhc time wdiich 
was rcrjiiirccl to produce them ; so that 
if a capita]i.st supplies a party of la- 
bcurers with thete things, on con- 


dll ion of rec<d'. ill I, all they p.w\lnre, 
till v will, lu addition to r<‘piudiicnn; 
t]i(‘ir ow'ii iioce.‘'Saru‘s and in.strimients 
have a poitlon of tlicir time remaining, 
to work for the capitalist. We thus 
see tiiat })roflt arises, not from the in- 
cident of cvchaivTC, Imt from the pro- 
dnetivo pow’cr ol ialtonr, and tlie gene- 
ral prolit of the country Is always what 
the productive power of labour mabes 
it, whetiun* anv exidiango tabes place 
or not. If theio weme no diiision of 
emidoymonfs, there w’ould be no buy- 
ing or selling, but there wmuld still be 
prolit If the l.ibouieis of the country 
collectively produce teventy per cent 
more than their waxges, profits w ill ho 
twenty ]'.or eent^ whatever piices 
may or may not be. ddie accidemts of 
price may for a time make one set of 
producers get more than twenty per 
cent, and another less, the one commo- 
dity being rated above its natural value 
in relation to other commodities, and 
tlie other beluwg until prices have again 
adjusted themselves ; hut there will 
always be just twenty per cent divided 
among them all. 

1 proceed, in expansion of tlie consi 
derations thus biielly indicated, to ex- 
hibit more minutely the mode in which 
the rate of pcofit is determined. 

§ 3. I assume, throughout, the 
state of ihiug.s, which, where the la- 
bourers and capitalists are separate 
classes, prevails, with few exceptions, 
nniversaiiy , namely, that the capitalist 
advances the wdiolc expenses, including 
the entire remuneration of the labourer 
That he should do so, is not a matter 
of inherent nece.ssity; the lalionrer 
might wait nnlil the proclnction w 
complete, for all that part of his W'agcs 
wdiich exceeds mere neoessarie.s ; and 
even for the whole, if he has funds io. 
hand, siifBcient for his temporary sup- 
port. But in the latter case, the la-* 
bourer is to that extent really a capi- 
talist, investing capital in the concern, 
by supplying a portion of the funds neces- 
sary lor carrying, it on , and even in the 
former case he may be looked upon in 
the same light, since, contributing his 
labour at less than the market price, 
he may be regarded as lending the dib 
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fercBce to liis and receiving 

it back with inteier^t (on ^\hatover 
principle computed) from the proceeds 
ol the enterprise. 

The capitalist, them may be assumed 
ia make ail the advances, and icceive 
all the produce. His prolit consists of 
the excess of the produce above the 
a Ivanccs , his rate of prolit is the latio 
vhich that excess beais to the amount 
'idvanced. Ihit what do the advances 
tauisist of? 

it is, iur the presold, ncccbsaiy to 
ruppose, that the capitalist does nut 
pay any rent ; has not to purchase the 
use of any appropriated natural agent. 
Tins indeed is scaicely ever tlie^ exact 
truth. The agripultmal capitalist, 
except wdieii he is tlic owner of the 
HOil he culti\atcs, always, or almost 
always, pajs rent . and o^cn in iiiami- 
iaciures, tiiof lo mention ground-rent,) 
the niateiials of the nianufactme iia\o 
gcneridly paid rent, in some stage of 
their production, The nature of rent 
liowevor, wo luue not yet taken into 
consideialion , and it will hereafter 
appear, that no practical erioi, on tlie 
<|iicHlion we are luwv examiiiiiig, is 
pioduccd by difaiegaiding it. 

If, then, leaving icnt out of the 
question, W’e inquire in wliat it is tbui 
the advances of the capitalists, for pur- 
poses of production, consists, we shall 
iind that they consist of wages ot 
labour. 

A large portion of the expenditure of 
every capitalist consists in the direct 
pa}Tnent of wages. hat docs not 
consist of this, is composed of materials 
and implements, including buildings, 
ihit mateiiais and implements are pro- 
duced hy labour , and as our supposed 
capitalist is not meant to repiesent 
a single employment, but to be a type 
of the productive industry of the whole 
country, we may suppose that lie 
makes his own tools, and rais<‘s his 
owm materials. He does this by means 
of previous advances, which, again, 
consist wholly of w’ages. If we sup- 
pose him to buy the materials and 
tools instead of producing them, the 
case 16 not altered . ho then repays to 
a previous piuducer the wages wdiich 
that pievious producer has paid. It is 
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true, he repayo it to nim with a piodt ; 
and if he had produced the things 
himself, he liimself must have had that 
proht, on this pait of liis outlay, as 
w'ell as on every other part, d he hid, 
how’ever, remains, that in the whole 
process of production, beginning wath 
the materials and tools, and ending 
wdtli the finished product, all the ad- 
\aiices have consisted of nothing hut 
wages . except that certain of the capi- 
talists conceiiied have, for the sake of 
general convenience, hadi their share 
of prolit paid to them before the opera- 
tion was completed Whatever, of the 
ultimate product, is not pruht, is re- 
payment ot wages. 

§ 7. It thus ajipcars that the two 
elements on wdiich, and which alone, 
the gains of the cajutalisls depend, are, 
liist, the magnitude of the produce, in 
other words, the productive powder of 
la' our , and secondly, the proportion of 
that produce obtained by the lahumvu 
thcin^cb.cs, the ratio, which the remu- 
neration of tlie labourers bears to the 
amount they piodiice. These two things 
foim the d.ila for deteniiining tlio 
gloss amount duided as prolit among 
all the capitalists of thecuuntiy; hut 
the raleoi j'ruht, the percentage on the 
capital, depends only on the second of 
the twm elements, tlic labourer’s pro- 
portional share, and not on the amount 
to be sliareil If tlie produce of labour 
were doubled, ami tlio labourers ub 
tained the same proportional share as 
before, that is, if their remuneration 
w’as also doubled, the capitalists, it 
is true, wmuld gain twdee as much , 
but as they w'ould also have had to ad- 
i vance twice as much, the rate of thoir 
prolit would be only the same as be- 
iorc. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion of 
Iiicaido and others, that the late of 
profits depends on vuiges; lising as 
wages fall, and tailing as wages rise. 
In adt>ptiug, however, this doctrine, 
I must insist upon making a most ne- 
cessary alteration in its wording. In- 
stead of sayingHhat pi ofits depend on 
W’ages, let us say (what Ricardo i eaily 
iimaiit) that ihey depend on the cOht of 
labour. 
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und ilif tusi oria^four’ v<Iiat 
labuar i,i tu tlio lalxnivfi, luid 

wli.it- it <’u-,ts to tliO caj'it.ili.'t :‘U‘ 
idcab <|iuto (listiuct, and it i-' o/ 

dio utmost inijiiiftaiKC io lo o[» so For 
tliis purpose it is esxoiii.d uoL to (h'siu,-* 
nate tlieiu, as is aliuo.^i ahNuys d(>ne, by 
Iho same lunue A'daL'ep in puMit dis 
cussiuiis, bolii oral and punted, beinj,^ 
looked U}‘OU ti'om tin* [xunt ol’ view of 
the payers, inueli oifctiier tliau iioni tliat 
<u' tliO receivers, uotliin^ ei)nu 

inon tluui to say that wayes are hiyh 
01 low, iiieaniiiy uiily that the e(»st of 
laliour IS hiyh or low. h’lic lexei'iC of 
this vu'iikl bo oftcncr the truth: the 
I ost of laijoiiris fioqueut'^v at its hiyhof,t 
wlieic Yv.iyes a, re lowest . This may 
arise iVian two causes, hi the lir^t 
place, the labour, though cheap, may he 
ineilici'ml. In no FuroptMii laumtry 
are \Yrp,t s so low as tiicy ajo (or at 
least w ere) ill lu'iaiid , tlu leiiiuneou 
tioii of an ayrieultuial labourer in the 
west (d’ lulaiid not heiuy iiiure lhau 
half the wayes of even the lo\^» d-paid 
Itiiglishiimii, the Doiset'^liiie Idbouier. 
But if, ilom inh rior skill and iuduslrv, 
two class’ labour of an liiJmiuii accoiu- 
pliblied no more work than an EuylisU 
labourer perfunned in one, the hirtli- 
man’s labour cost as iiiiicli as the 
Englishman’s, though it brouglit in so 
xiiuch less to himself The capitalist’s 
profit is cletennincti by the tonuer of 
these two things, not by the Litter. 
That a diflereiioe to this extent leally 
existed in the ehiciency of the labour, 
is pruvial i.ot only by abundant t'^ti- 
inuny, but by the t..ct,_tbat nolwuh- 
standmy' the lowness of wmges pioiiis 
of capital arc not uudciwtoovl to have 
been higher in liclund than in Eng- 
land. 

The other cause wEich renders wages, 
and the cost of labour, no real criteria 
of one anothei, IS the varying costliness 
of the articles wdiich the labourer cuu- 
siinics. if these are cheaj), wages, in 
the souse which is ofinipoitance to the 
labourer, maybe high, and yet the cost 
of labour may be lovv; if dear, the la- 
bourer may be wretclledly oiJ) though 
his labour may cost much to the capi- 
talist This last is the condition of a 
country over net spied in relation to its 
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laud: In whiih, food being dear, tlic 
pooriiosH of the laboiiivr's leal reward 
dt.es not poweiu labour iruiii costing 
nnuh to the piirchasor, and luv/ ivagea 
and low profits no-exist. dim opposite 
ca.sf* is nxeia]diiicd in the United States 
of mcrica dim labourer there enjoys 
a greater abimdance of comforts than 
in !inv other country of the wmrld, ex- 
cept boiiic of the newest colonies ; hut, 
owing to the cheap piice at which 
tlussc comforts c.iii he obtained (coni- 
limed with Urn great eilhicuicy of the 
labour,) the crsc of labour is at least 
not higher, iiui* the rate of profit lower, 
than 111 E 'll ope 

dim cost of labour, then, is, in the 
laiigLiage of niatiie;?iat!C‘!, a function of 
tliiee Variables : the efiicioncy of la- 
honi ; the wmges of hihour (meaning 
thereby the raal rewai d of the labuui cr) ; 
and the greater or less cost at winch 
the articles Composing that realrew'ard 
can be produced or procured. It is 
})lain that the cost of labour to the 
c.'puialist must be inilueiiced by each of 
lb ‘se three cirouiiisianco'’!, and by no 
odmrs. These, tlieiefoiCj are also the 
eiicumstancex winch detcriniiie the rale 
of ])rofit ; and it cannot be in any way 
ahected cxeept through one or other of 
them If labour geimraliy becanm more 
eliif ieiit, without being more highly re- 
waided; if, without its becoming less 
eflieient, its remuncraLion fell, no in- 
crease taking jilace In the cost of the 
articles compo^juy that remuneration; 
or if tiiose ai titles betuum less costly 
without the labourer's obUiiuing nioie 
of them; in any (me of these tluvd 
case", protUs wonid ikic. If, on the 
I contrary, labt/iir becuuie less cfil'isit 
1 (as it might do iVmu diminished bodily 
'> igour in the pooplig destruction of lixed 
eajiital, or chderi orated education) ; or 
if the labourer olilaineil a higher lemu- 
nenilion, without any increased cheap- 
ness in the Ihiiigs cuinpijsing’ it ; or if, 
witiiout bis uhtaiiiiiiginore, that wiiioli 
he did obtain became more cosily; pro- 
fits, in aU these cases, would suilcr a 
diminition. And there is no other 
combination of circumstances, in which 
the general rate of profit uf a country^ 
in all erapiojniento indifferent 1 }, » an 
either fall or i 
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The evidence of these propositions of circimistauoes in %v]h'-h it actually 
can only ho stated generally, though, vorks. Thus can only be done in tlie 
it is hoped, conclusively, in this stage ensuing Book One topic still reinains 
of our subject. It v-ill come out in to he di.scnssed in the prosciit one, so 
greater fulness and force when, having far as it admits of being treated inde- 
takeu into consideration the theory of peiidently of c-omsideralions of Value, 
Value and Price, we shall he enabled the subject of Ilcut: to \\liich we now 
to (‘xliibit the laav of protits in tlie con- proceed. 

Crete — in the complex cntniiglenient 
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OF I 

§ 1 The requisites of production being 
labour, capital, and natural agents ; 
the only jiurson. besides the labourer 
and the capitalist., whose consent is 
necessary to production, and who can 
cl aim a share of the produce as the 
])j'ic(' of that consent, is the ])crsou who, 
by tlio ariangcments of society, pos- 
sesses exclusive power over some na- 
tuinl agent. The land is the xmincijvil 
of the natural agents which aie capable 
of being appio])riated, and the consi- 
deiation paid for its U'.e is called rent. 
Lauded proprietors are the only class, 
of anynuinber.s or importance, wliu have 
a claim to a share in the disiributiou 
of the produce, through their owneiship 
of something which neither llnw nor 
any one else have produced If there 
he any other cases of a .similar nature, 
they will he easily under 'toad, wiicn 
the nature and laws of lent are com- 
prehended. 

It is at once evident, that rent is the 
effect of a monopoly; though the mono- 
poly is a natural one, which may be 
regulated, wliicli may even be held as 
a trust for the community gen? i ally, 
hut which cannot bo preveiiU d I'roin 
existing. The reason why iaiulowneis 
arc able to require rent for their land, 
is that it is a commodity which many 
want, and which no one can obtain 
but from them. If all the land of the 
country belonged to one person, he 
could ffx the rent at hi,s ])lea.mre. The 
whole people would be dependent on 
his will for the neoes-saries of iifej and 
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he might make what condition'^ he 
chose. This is the actual siale of tliiiqc.s 
in those Oriental kingiloiic!. in whicli 
the land ib considered the properly of 
the state. Beat is then cnnroiinded 
with taxation, and the de,-,])ot may exact 
the utmost whicli the uiitoriiuiate cul- 
tivators have to ghc Lideed, the ex- 
clusive possessor of the land or'a country 
could not well be other than de.spuL of 
it, Tlie eilect would be iiiiich the same 
if the land hcloitged to so few people 
that they could, and did, act t(-gether 
a-i one man, and lix the rent by agree 
ment among themselves. This case, 
howevi'r, is no wince known to exist : 
and the only remaining siipp tsiiion is 
tlmt of free competition; llie land- 
owners being supposed to lie, as in fact 
they are, too iiumeiuus to combine. 

§ 2. A thing wliich is limited in 
(puntity, even though its ]) 0 ssesK 0 is do 
not act in com oit, is still a monopu- 
lized article But even when monopo- 
a tiling vluch is-. the gh‘t of 
nature and ro<uiiie.s no labour or out- 
lay as the condition of its exislciu.-*, 
wil! iftbeve be competition among the 
holders of it, commturl a pri'*e, (udy if 
ir exists in less cjuautiiy than the <!■> 
maud. If the wiiole laud (d'a. coiiiiiry 
were required for eultivatum, all of it 
might yield a rent. I’ut in no coimtiy 
of any extent'' do the wants of the 
populuHon require that all the laud, 
xvhich is capable of caltividon, shoiiid 
be euitivated. The f od and oihei 
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R,_,Houltinal ]tif'diu'G ^^lucll tli<‘ pctipl* 
and lliuy are williuii; and 

able to pay for at a })rioo ro- 

inunro'ates ibc G,rom‘r, may al\\a\s luj 
obtained without cub i\afin!4 all the 
latui; sonicuincs \vitboiit cultivating 
nioie than a small pait of it; tbo 
lands most easily cultivated being pre- 
ferred ill a vciy curly stage of society, 
tlu' more fertile, or llioio in tlie more 
convenient situations, in a more ad- 
\Miiccd state There is always, thcie- 
t’ore, some land winch cannot, in exist- 
ing eircuinsiances, pay any lent; and 
no l<uid ever pays rent, unless, in point 
of fertility or situation, it belongs to 
those superior kinds wdiieh exist in 
less quantity than the demand — which 
cannot ho made to yield all the pro- 
diu'e required for the coramimity, un- 
less on terms stdl less advantageous 
than the resort to less favonicd soils. 

There is laud, such as the deserts of 
Aiabia, wide h w ill yield nothing to any 
amount of labour ; and there is land, 
like some of our haul sandy heatlis, 
wbicli would produce something, but, in 
the present state of the sod, not enough 
to defray the expenses of production. 
Such lands, unless by some application 
of chenusiry to agricnltine still remain- 
ing to be invented, cannot be cultivated 
for profit, unless some one artually 
creates a soil, by spreading new in- 
gredients over the surface, or mixing 
tlieni wdth the existing materials. If 
ingredients fitted for this purpose exist 
in the subsoil, or close at hand, the 
improvement even oftlie must unpromis- 
ing spots may answer ns aspocuhition : 
but if those ingredients are costly, and 
imist be brought from a distance, it 
will seldom ans^ver to do this for the 
sake of piofit, though the “inagio of 
}>ropcrty” will sometimes effect it. 
J^aml wldcdi cannot possibly yield a 
prolit, is sometimes cultivated at a loss, 
the cultivators having their wants 
partially supplied from other sources ; 
as in the case of paupers, and some 
monasteries or charitable institutions, 
among which may be reckoned the 
Poor Colonies of Belgium. ^ The wmrst 
land wducli can be cultivated as a 
means of subsist ence, is that wliidi 
Will just replace the seed, and the food 


of the iabuurors employed on it 
together ^ with wdiat Ur, ChaiiijGrH 
calls their secondaries ; that is, the 
laltomers icqiiired for supplying them 
with tools, and with the remaining 
iiecessai ics of life Y'hcther any given 
land is capable of doing more than this, 
is not a question of political economy, 
hut of ph} sical fact. The supposition 
leaves nothing for profits, nor anything 
for the labourers except necessaries, the 
land, therefore, can only be cultivated 
by the labouiers themselves, or else 
at a pecuniary loss ; and a fortiori, 
cannot in any contingency afford a 
rent. The worst land which can be 
cultivated as an investment for capital, 
is that which, after replacing the seed, 
not only feeds the agricultural labourers 
and their secondaries, hut affords them 
the cm rent rale of wages, wdiich may 
extend to iniicli more than mere neccs- 
Siiries ; and hnaves for those who lia\ e 
advanced the wmges of these iw'o classes 
of labonrcis, a surplus equal to the 
profit they could have expected from 
any other ciiiploynieiit of their capital. 
Whether any given land can do more 
than this, is not merely a physical 
question, but depends partly on the 
market value of agricultural produce. 
What the land can do for the labourers 
ami for the capitalist, beyond feeding 
all wdiom it directly or indirectly em- 
ploys, of course depends upon w'hat the 
remainder of the produce can be sold 
for The higher the market value of 
}irodiice, the lower are the soils tc 
which cuhivation can descend, con- 
sistently with affording to the capital 
employed, the ordinary rate of profit. 

As, however, differences of fertility 
slide into one another by insensible 
gradations; and differences of accessi- 
bility, that is, of distance from markets, 
do the same ; and since there is laml 
so barren that it could not pay for its 
cultivation at any price ; it is evident 
that, wdiatever the price may bo, there 
must in any extensive region be some 
land winch at that price wrill just pay 
the wages of the cultivators, and yield 
to the capital employed the ordinary 
profit, and no more. Until, therefore, 
the price rises higher, or until soma 
impruvciuent raises tkit paitfoular 



L'.th'J to a liklier place in the scale of 
lertility, it cannot pay any rent. It is 
evj'leiit, however, that ilie coinmnnily 
needs tlio produce of this quality of 
land . since if the lands more fertile or 
better situated than it, could have 
Fiifhced to supply the ^Yan(s of sockt}^ 
the price would not have risen so hii^di 
as to lender its cultivation prodtahlc. 
This land, therefore, will be cultivated ; 
and Vv’u may lay it dovrii as a principle, 
that so long as any of the land of a 
country which is fit for cultivation, and 
not withheld fiom it hy legal or other 
fictitious obstacles, is not cultivated, the 
worst land in actual cultivation (in 
point of fertility and situation together) 
pays no rent. 

§ 3. If, then, of the land in culti- 
vation, the part which yields least le- 
turn to the labour and capital employed 
on it gives only the ordinary profit of 
capita!, without leaving anything for 
rent , a standard is afforded for esti- 
mating the amount of rent which will 
bo yielded by all otlier land. Any 
land yields just as much more than 
the ordinary profits of stock, as it 
yields moiG than what is leturned hy 
the worst land in cultivation. The 
surplus is what the farmer can afford 
to pay as rent to the landlord ; and 
since, if he did not so pay it, he would 
receive more than the ordinary rate 
of profit, the competition of other 
capitalists, that competition which 
equalizes the profits of diilcrent capi- 
tals, vnll enable the landlord to ajipro- 
priate it. The rent, therefore, wliich 
any land will yield, is the excess of its 
produce, beyond wliat v.'Oiild be re- 
turned to the same capital if employed 
on the v/orst land in cultivation. This 
is not, and never was pretended to he, 
the limit of metayer rents, or of cottier 
rents ; but it is the limit of farmers’ 
rents. No land rented to a capitalist 
farmer will permanently yielci more 
than this ; and when it yields less, it 
is hocauso the hiiidlord foregoes a part 
of what, if he chose, he could obtain. 

This is the theory of rent, fh’st pro 
pounded at the end of the last century 
by Dr. Anderson, and v/hich, neglected 
at iho time, was almost siimiltancously 
run 
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rcdisoovereil, twenty years later, hy 
Sir Edward AVest, Mr. Malthii-:?, and 
Mr Kioardo. It is one of the cardinal 
docimies of political economy; and 
until it was understood, no consifalont 
explanation could he given of many ul 
the more complicated industrial phena 
rnena The evidence of its truth wilit 
he manifested with a great increase of 
clearness, when we come to trace tlu. 
laws of the phenomena of A'kliie ami 
Price. Until that is done, it is nwt 
possible to free the clootriiie from eeeiy 
difiiculty which may present itself, inn 
perhaps to convey, to those pievioublj' 
unacquainted with the subject, mom 
than a general apprehension of llui 
reasoning by which the theorem is 
arrived at. Homo, however, of tlie ob- 
jections commonly made to it, admit 
of a comjrlcto answer even in the to e- 
sent p/age of onr inquiries. 

It has been domed that tlicro can bo 
any land in cultivation v/hich pays no 
rent ; because landlords (^it is con- 
tended) would not allow their land to 
he occupied without pajuneiit. Those 
who lay any stress on this as an objec- 
tion, must think that land of the 
quality which can hut just pay for its 
cultivation, lies togcLhcr in largo 
masses, detached from any land of 
better quality. If an estate consisted 
wholly of this land, or of this and still 
worse, it is likely enough that the 
oumer would not give the use of it for 
nothing ; he would probably (if a rich 
man) prefer keeping it for otlier pur- 
poses, as for exercise, or ornament, or 
perhaps as a game preserve. No 
farmer could afford to offer him any« 
thing for it, for purposes of ciilLure ; 
tliough something would probably be 
obtained for the use of its natural pas- 
ture, or other spontaneous prodac(\ 
Even such land, however, would not 
necessarily remain uncultivated. It 
might he farmed by the proprietor ; no 
unfrequent case even in England. Por- 
tions of it might be granted as tem- 
porary allotments to labouring families, 
either from philanthropic motives, ^ or 
to save the pe*or-rato; or occupation 
might be allowed to squatters, free of 
rent, in the hope that their labour 
I might give it value at some future 
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I't'uu'! Tloili oasch aro (.>1‘ ({Uiit* 

(adia.'uy u(uairu*n('<‘. So that ifan 

a t e -w t'l <* "w I k ilh r< unpobCHl ofllK* w( u ht 
lainl (^paLle of profitaLlt' cultivaiioTi, it 
would not neoosKarily lie imcnUivatod 
Pcraiise it could pay no rout. Inferior 
liind, lumever, dooK not nsnally ocnipy, 
without interruption, many scpiaie ! 
miles of ground, it is dis])Ci sod here i 
and there, with patclics of better land 
inferinixed, and the same person wdm 
lents th.o Indter land, obtains along 
witli it tlie inferior soils wdiieli alter- 
nate with it. lie pays a rent, nomi- 
nally for the wdiolc farm, but calculated 
on the produce of those partiS alone 
(how^ever binall a portion ol‘ the whole) 
■which are capable of returning more 
than the coinnion rate of profit. It is 
thus scientifically true, that the re- 
maining parts pay no rent. 

§ 4. T^et ns, however, suppose that 
there were a validity in this objection, 
wdiieli can hy no means bo conceded to 
it, that when the demand of the com- 
munity had foiced tip food to such a 
price as would renumerate the expense 
of producing it from a certain quality 
of soil, it happened nevertheless that 
all the soil of that quality wnis witli- 
held from cultivation, by the obstinacy 
of ilie owners in demanding a rent lor 
it, not nominal, nor trifling, but suffi- 
ciently onerous to be a material ittun 
in the calculations of a farmer. What 
would then happen ? Merely that the 
increase of produce, wdiicIi the wunits 
of society required, Tconld for tlie time 
he obtained wholly (as it always is par- 
tially), I'ot hy an extension of cultiva- 
tion," but by an increased application 
of labour and capital to land already 
f'ultivaicd. 

Kow we have already seen that this 
increased application of capital, oilier 
ihing-s being unaltered, is always at- 
1 ended wuih a smaller proportional re- 
turn. Y'e are not to suppose some new 
f.griculiura! iinention made ])r(‘ci."cly 
f.L tliis jimcfure; nor a sudden exien- 
t'oii of agiJcullural skill and knowledge, 
fringing into more general pracltee, 
just then, inventions iilready in partial 
use. We aic to suppose no cliango, 
except a demaud for more corn, and p 


coiN(‘qu»‘id ti'-.e of its ]»)!((* dht; rise 
of price enables measuies t«t he tafoai 
for ineieasing ih(' pi educe, whicdi could 
not luue been taken wnth profit at the 
pre\ious piice. The farmer uses more 
expensive mannu's, or manures kind 
wdiieh he foimei!\ hfi’t to naime, or 
piocures lime or mail from a distance, 
as a dre ‘■ang for the soil: or piiheiizcs 
ortvecds it moie thoionghly, or drains, 
irrigates, or snltMiils poitums of it, 
■wdiich at foniKu- prices wxuild not have 
paid the cost of the opi'ratiou, and so 
fortli. These things, or some of them, 
arc done, wIkui, niou; ibod being wanted, 
ciiltiv:iti<m has no nus'ins of expanding 
itscdfnpon new lands. And wdien the 
impnlso is givmi to pxlraet an increased 
aimumt of produce from the soil, the 
farmer or improun* will only consider 
whether the ontluy ho makes for the, 
purpose will bo returned to him with 
the ordinary profit, and not whether 
any surplus wall remain for rent. Even, 
therefore, if it w'cie the fact, that there 
is never any land taken into cultivation, 
for wdiich rent, and that too of an 
amount wmrth taking into eonsideia- 
t ion, was not paid, it, would be tiiie, 
nevertheless, that there. is ahvays some 
a<frkidtnral capital Avhich pays no 
rent, because it returns nothing beyond 
the onlinary rale of profit, this cajiital 
being the poition of capital last applied 
— that to wliicli the hist addition to the 
produce wnis due ; or (to express the es- 
sentials of the case in one phrase), that 
which is applied in the least favourable 
ciicumstancos Ihit the same amount 
of demand, and the Bame price, wdiich 
enable this least productive portion of 
capital baiely to replace itself wdth tlm 
ordinal} proi'il, enable every other por- 
tion to yi(dd a surplus }>roportioncd to 
the mlvaiilage it possiss.ses. And this 
surplus it IS, wdiich coiuptditiou emdiles 
tlie iandlorilto appiopriale. Tim rcnl. 
(d‘all land is numsiircd by the execs, s of 
the return to the whole caintal ein- 
p]o}e<t on it, al)o\o wlmt is necessary 
to j(‘pia(‘e the capital with ilie oifhimry 
rail of profit, or in other words, above 
what, the same capital would } i‘-id if it 
w’err* all em]>h'yed in as disaflvau 
tai,( ons eircuni -iamvs as the Itsisi, pit> 
du'dive portion of it : wdmthcrtlud hsL^i 
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piodnctire porlion of onpital i« roinl<‘ro«l 
so })y beitig eiiiploved on the wo'sL soil, 
or by being cxpuiuled in extorting inoie 
produce fioin landAvbicli aliCcidyyiclded 
as niucli as it coidd be made to pari 
\ufli on easier ti'rnis. 

It is not pretended tliat the facts of 
any concrete case conform -wdi.li abso- 
lute piecision to tins or any other sci- 
entilic principle. Wo must lU'ver foiget 
that the luiilis of political economy 
aie truths only in the rough They 
have the ceitainty, but not the pre- 
cision of exact science. It is not 
for example, strictly true (hat a fanner 
Mali cultivate no land, and apply no 
capital, which returns less than the or- 
dinal y pi olit. He will expoct the ordi- 
nal y profit on the%Lilk of his capital. 
But when he has cast m lus lot 
with his farm, and bartered bis skill 
and exertions, once for all, against what 
the farm will \ield to him, he will pro- 
bably be willing to cxjtend capital on it 
(for an immediate return) in any man 
ner wdiich will alford luni a surplus 
jtrofit, liowever snial), beyond the \ahie 
of the rusk, and tlic interest whix'h he 
niiiHt pay tor the capital if boirow-ml, or 
can get for it elsewfiere if it is Ins own. 
But a now larmer, entering on llie land, 
would make his calculation; clitVmently, 
and wmiild not commence nnlcfjs lie 
could expect the full rate oi ordiiiarv 
profit on all tlie cajiiiai wdmdi liepn- 
teinled enibaiking in the enterprise, 
.Again, pi ices may range liigher or 
lower during the cun euey of a lease, 
than was expected w'lnm the contract 
wms made, and the land, therefore, may 
bo over or under-rented: an«i even 
wlie.n the lease expires, the landlord 
may be imwdlling to grant a necessary 
diniiniition of rent, and the fanner, 
rather than relinquish his occupation, 
or sc(A a farm elsewhere wrkcu all are 
occupied, may consent to go on paying 
too high a rent. Irregularities like 
tlicKc Ave must always expect; it is ini- 
]H)s-ibIe in political economy to obtain 
gmiiU'al tlieorcius embiaciiig the coin- 
jdicatMms of circumstances wdiich in.-iy 
atseH ibo result in an individufd ca^.e. 
A too, ttc tarnmr class, lja\iiig 
but idtlo c.i(fital, cullivau' for siiUis- 
tence rather Iban for pi oft, and do not 


think ot qmtlltig tlmir I’m in whihi tlu'V 
are able to live by it, Hu'ir tmis ap 
procimate to the ch.ir.mt'r of cottun 
rents, and may he lorced nji by roinpc 
tition (if the niinibor of cnmjietitoi s 
exceeds the number of farms) beyonil 
tlie amount wfiich will leave to the 
farmer the (aalmaryrate of jnofit. 'J'lic 
law's wdiich we are enabled to lay dow u 
respecting rents, pirniits, wages, prices, 
are only true in so far as lln' persons 
Concerned are free from tlie inlluenco of 
any other motives than those arising 
from the general circumstances of the 
case, and aie gnidt-d, as to those, by 
the ordinary inereantile estimate of 
profit and loss. Applying ibis twofold 
HUptiositioii to the ca'-e ol farmers and 
landlords, it wall be tuie that the far- 
mer io(pnies the ordinary rale ol profit 
on the wdiolc of his capital , that wdiat- 
ever it ictnriis to him beyond tins he is 
obliged to pay to the landlord, but wdll 
not consent to pay more ; that there is 
a portion of ca]>ital applied to agrienl- 
turc in such cjrcumstances of produc- 
tiveness as to ydeld only the oidinniy 
profits; and tliat the (blferenee btdwmm 
the ]m)duce <»f this, and (if any oilier 
capit.d of Minilar amount, is the nimi- 
sme of the tribute wdntdi that other 
capital can and will jiay, under the 
name of nud, to the landlord 'Bins 
const liutes a law e>f lent, as ne:i,r the 
truth as such a law can ])ossd>ly he* 
though of course modiliod or ilisturbod 
in individual eas'-s, by penvlmg « on 
tracts, imlividnal miscalcnLilions, tlie 
iuiluence of habit, and even ibepani- 
cular feelings and dispin.itions of the 
persons concerned 

§ 5. A remark is often made, which 
must not here be omitted, though, 1 
think, move im}}oi lance lias beim at- 
tached to it than it merits. Under the 
name of rent, many payments are com- 
nionly included, wdiich are not a remu- 
neration for thcMiriginal jjowx'fs of the 
land itself, hut for capital expicnded on 
it,. The additional rent which land 
}i(dds in coiisetpionee of tliis outlay of 
capital, slioulAin the opinion ol some 
wiiims, he reg.uded ns pmfiT, not ivnt 
But liefure thi^j can be admitted, a di-;- 
tinetion must he made d'he annual 
B 9 
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])auiieiii by a icnant alniust alv>.iys 
includes ii conslderaikm lor the use of 
tbe lj^uildint;s on ilie iaim, lUit uuly 
barns, stables, and otlu*r oiiiliuiiscs. 
but a bouse to live in, in)fc to speak of 
fences and ilio like, d’bc landlord will 
ask, and tbc tiuiani gdee, for these, 
wliatever is considered siilTieietd to 
yield tlio oidiiniiy prolit, or lalber 
(risk and tiouble being bore out oC tbe 
question) ibo ordinary inleicst, on llio j 
value ot ilie buiiding.s, tb.d is, ind on 
vlnt it bus cost to eiect them, but on 
what it would now cost to eiect others 
as good; the tenant being bound, in 
addition, to leave ilieni in as go<Hl re- 
pair as be found them, for oibcin\ ise a 
much larger payment than simple in- 
terest would of course bo I'equircd 
from biiii. 'i’bese buildings are as 
dislinol a tiling fiom the farm, as Ibc 
stock or lliG timber on it ; and wliat is 
paid ibr thorn can no mure bo called 
rent of land, than a payment for cattlo 
would be, if it were the custom that 
tbe landlord should stoi'k tbe farm for 
tbo tenant. The buildings, like the 
cattle, arc not land, but capital, regu- 
larly consumed and reproduced ; and 
all payments made in consideration for 
them arc properly interest. 

Hut with regard to capital actually 
sunk in improvements, and not requir- 
ing periodical renewal, but spent oneo 
for all in giving tbe land a permanent 
increase of productiveness, it appears 
to me that tbo return made to such 
capital loses altogether tbe character 
of profits, and is governed by the prin- 
ciples of rent. It is true that a land- 
lord will not expend capital in improv- 
ing bis estate, unless be expects from 
tbo improvement an increase of income, 
surpassing the interest of bis outlay. 
Prospectively, this increase of income 
may be regarded as profit ; but when 
tbe expense lias been incurred, and 
the improvement made, the rent of 
tbe improved land is governed by the 
same rules as tliat of the unimproved. 
Equally fertile land commands an equal 
rent, wbotber its fertility is natiir<il or 
acquired ; and I cannot think that the 
incomes of those who own the Bedford 
Ijevel or tbe Lincolnshire wolds, ought 
to be calletl profit and not rent, because 


tbo. e lands would have been w’orth 
next to nothing unless capital bad been 
cx]>cndcd on them. Tbe mvners are 
iu>l cajuialisi.s, but landlords; ihey 
have ])artcd with tlieir capital; it is 
consumed, destioyed ; and neither is, 
nor is to 1)0, rciunicd to them, like the 
ra]»ital of a fanner or mauuracturcr, 
fioiu what it ]>roiluc(!S. In lieu of it 
they now have hind, of a certain rich- 
lies'^, whieli yields the same rent, and 
hy the operation of tlie saino causes, 
as if it had po.ssesscd bom the begin- 
ning the degree of fertility wdiicli has 
been artiticiaily given to it. 

Some waiters, in pailicular hTr. H. 
C Caiey, take aw'ny. still more com- 
pletely than I baigi attempted to do, 
tbo distinction between those two 
soiiiccs of rent, by i ejecting one of 
them allogotbcr, and considering all 
rent as tbc cficct of capital expended. 
In proof of this, Mr. Carey contends 
that the whole pocuiilary value of all 
tbo land in any country, in England 
for instance, or in tbe United States, 
docs not amount to anything appioacb- 
ing to the sum wdiicb has been laid 
out, or which it would oven now be 
necessary to lay out, in older to bring 
the coimtiy to its pre.scnt condition 
from a stale of prinuoval forest. This 
startling statement has been seized on 
by M. Bustial and others, as a means 
of making out a stronger case than 
could otherwise be made in defence of 
property in land. Mr. Carey’s proposi- 
tion, in its most obvious meaning, 
is equivalent to paying, that if there 
were suddenly added to the lands of 
England an unreclaimed territory of 
equal natural fertility, it would not ho 
w'orlh the while of the inhabitants of 
England to reclaim it: because the 
profits of tbo operation would not be 
equal to the ordinary interest on the 
capital expended. To which assertion 
if any answer could he su|)posed to be 
required, it would suffice to remark, 
that land not of equal but of greatly 
inferior quality to that previously cub 
tivated, is contimudly reclaimed in 
England, at an expense which the 
subsequently accrai ng rent is sufficient 
to replace completely in a small number 
of years. The ductrino, mureovir, is 





(til ally opposed to l^Tr. Carey’s 0'\vn 
ccononiicui opinions No one main- 
tains more strenuously than Mr. Caicy 
the undoubted truth, that ns society 
advances in population, wealth, and 
combination ol‘ labour, land constantly 
lises in value and price. This, how- 
ever, could not possibly be true if the 
j) resent value of hind vroro less than 
the expense of clearing it and making 
it fit tor cultivation; for it must have 
Leon worth this inmiedialely after it 
was cl' aired, and according to Mr. 
(Jarey it has been lising in value over 
since. When, liowevor, ]\[r. Carey as- 
serts that Ibe whole land of any 
country is not now worth the capital 
which has been oii^pendcd on it, he does 
not moan that each particulai estate is 
worth less than what lias been laid 
out in improving it, and that, to tlie 
proprietors, the improvement of the 
land has been, on the final result, a mis- 
calculation lie means, not that the 
land of Great Britain would not now 
sell for vhat has been laid out upon it, 
but that it would not sell for that 
amount, plus the expense of making 
all the roads, canals, and railways 
This is probably true, but i.s no more 
to the purpose, and no more important 
in political economy, tluin if the state- 
ment had been that it would not sell 
for the sums laid out upon it plus the 
national debt, or plus the cost of the 
l^’rench llevolutionary \var, or any 
other expeiihO incurred for a real or 
imaginary public advantage. The 
roads, railways, and canals, were not 
constructed to give value to land: on 
the contrary, their natural effect was 
to lower its value, by rendering other 
and rival lands accessible : and the 
landholders of the southern counties 
actually 2>etitioned rarllament against 
the turnpike roads on this very ac- 
count. The tendency of improved com- 
munications is to lower existing rents, 
by trenching on the monopoly of the 
land nearest to the places vrhere large 
numbers of consumers arc assembled. 
Toads and canals are not intended to 
raise the value of the land which 
already supplies the markets, but 
(among other purposes) to cheapen the 
supply, by letting in the proauce of 


other and more distant land*, : and the 
moiG cflectually this purpose is at- 
tained, the lower rent will bo. If wc 
could imagine that the railways and 
canals of tlic United States, instead of 
only cheapening communication, did 
their business so ellcctnally as to 
annihilate cost of carriage altogether, 
and enable the produce of Michigan to 
roach the raaiket of New Yoik as 
quickly and as cheaply as the produce 
of XiOiig Island— the whole value of 
all the laud of the United States 
(except such as lies convenient for 
building) would be amiiliilaicd ; or 
rather, the best w^ould only sell for the 
expen.se of clearing, and the govern- 
ment tax of a dollar and a quarter per 
acre ; since land in ]\iicliigan, equal to 
the best in the United States, may ha 
had in unlimited abundance by that 
amount of outlay. But it is strange 
that hfr. Carey should think this tact 
inconsistent with the Ihcardo theory 
of rent. Admitting all that he as- 
seits, it is still true that as long as 
there is land wdiicli yields no rent, the 
laud wdiicli does \ield rent, does so 
in consequence of some advantage 
wdiich it enjoys, in fertility or vicinity 
lo markets, over the other; and the 
measure of its advantage is also the 
measure of its rent. And the cause of 
its yielding rent, is that it possesses a 
naliiral monopolv ; the quantity of 
land, as favourably circumstanced as 
itself, not being snflicient to supply 
the market. These propositions con- 
stitute the theory of rent, laid dowm 
by Ivicardo; and if they are true, 
I cannot see that it sigmhe 3 *rauch 
whether the rent wliich the land yields 
at the present time, is greater or less 
than the interest of the capital ■which 
has been laid out to raise its value, 
together with the interest of the capital 
wdiicli has been laid out to lower it.s 
value. 

Mr. Carey’s objection, however, lias 
somewhat more of ingenuity than the 
arguments commonly met wdth against 
the theory of rent : a theorem which 
may he callcCi the pons asinonim of 
political economy, for diere are, I am 
inclined to think, few persons wdio 
have refilled tlndr assent ^to it except 
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Irunii not Iru’iiii', tliui miyhly iuui*‘i- 
liHul it. Thr luo-'O aiul inaoour'itt* 
V. iv in witioh it is u[’toii 
!ty llioHo wliit i t<i rriiitr it, is vt-iy 
.•“maiLaliir. \l;iny3 i(tr inst,iiio(‘_ laavt* 
iifiiiutcd ai)‘'iii<li!A to Air ItoMrdt^’s 
iio oi v, !)('( aU;o it is aliKiutl to ScU tint 
(ho ( ulhiHitn'ii of ioh'nor land is the 
o.Mi.M' (d Kill on tlio suj)( lioi Air 
X'ioardo dnr.s not say that it is (ho cul- 
I iva.iuii oT iii'oi ioi 1 md, Init tlio tuTP^- 
.s‘ /// (if n(liir((ini{f it, tVoni the insiilli- 
( ii ney ot tlio superior land to food a 
piowiity ])t,pidatiun * lictAU'eii wimh 
Mild the pioposiiion iuiputod tt) liiin 
ihoic is no less a iliflerein e than that 
i ad ween d- inaud and sn]iply Otheis 
aeaiii allege as an oh)ev,tiori ag.iin.st 
hicaidu, that if .dl land weio of equal 
teitilitv, it might sill! yiehl a vent. 
Ih.t Ithaudo says jueci .ely th(‘ same, 
lie says th.it if all iamls v.eie cijindly 
iertile, llne'e nlndi lire neaier to their 
nnuk'd than others, and am (here- 
f*ore l(a.s hiirllH'ned with cost of ear- 
ii.i'jo, would yield a lent cijiii valent to 
ihe advantage, and tliat tlie land 
yielding no rent would (hmi he, not 
the lea .1 feitile, hnt the least advan- 
tageously situated, whieh the veant.s of 
the eominimity required to he brought 
into cultivation, it is also distinctly «a 
portion ol llicardo’s doctrirng that even 
apart iioin ditforences of situation, the 
land of a country su}>poppd' to he of 
uniform fertility would, all of it, on a 
certain supposition, yuiy rent - namely, 
if the cleinaud of the connuumty re- 
quired that it should all ho cull ivated, 
and eiillivaled beyond tlie ])oin1 at 
wdiieh a further application of < apital 
begins to he attended with a smaller 
proportional return It w’onld he im- 
possible to show that, except hj" for- 
cible exaction, the whole land of a 
country can yield a rent, on any other 
SLippo-sitiun. 

§ G. After this ’vie-iv of tlie nature 
and causes ot* rent, lei u.s turn back to 
the suhiect of pioiits, and bring up for 
rcconsideiatlon one of the projinsitions 
laid down in ihe last chapter. We 
t litre stated, that the advanee.s of the 
capitalist, or in other wwds, tlie ox- 
pciices of iiruduetiou, consist solely in 


Wtcts u! l.dioui , th.d whatever |Hir- 
tion of tlu‘ outlays is not wages, is piv 
\ious ])ro(it, and wliatev('r is not ])ro 
\iotth piollt, is w.igos Kent, how’ovm’, 
beiii", an elomont w !ii( h it is iinpussihle 
to r«‘solve into either prollt or wages, 
W'c were ohligt-d, iur the uumieut, to 
assuu'i- that tlie cajutalisr. is not re- 
quiied to pay imit— to give an eipiiva- 
lent fir tlie ii.se of an ap[)ropriated 
natmal agent, and 1 uiidm-tot'k to 
show in the juoper ])]aee, that this ia 
an .illowahle sujipositioii, and that rent 
do“s ! ot It ally it. rill any jinri of the ex- 
lieu.^-e.s ol pro, iiu lion, or of the advanee.s 
ufthe copilaiist ^i'he grounds on wliicli 
tins asserhuu wx\s made are now appa- 
rtml It is true that all tenant lar- 
iner.^, and many other classes of })ro- 
diieers, pay- lent. But we have now 
Sf (Ml, that wdioever cultivates laud, 
liayiiig a lent for ii, get.s in reimii tor 
his rent an instrument of siquuiov 
power to other insti aments of tlin 
same kind for wdncli no rent is paid 
The Ki}iC!ioiiiy of tlie instrument is 
in exact piuporlion to the rent ])aiil 
foi it If a few persons luid sleani- 
eiigUK s of su]K*vior power to all otlars 
in existence, but limited by ]ih\siial 
law's to a number short of ihe demand, 
the rent which a nianufactuKu- would 
he willing to pay fur one of theso 
steam-engines could not be looked 
upon as an addition to his outlay, 
b( cause by the use of it ho would save 
in his other expenses the equivalent of 
wmnx, It cost him : without ii he could 
not do the same quantity of work, 
unless at an additional exjionse equ.il 
to the rent. The same thing is true 
of laud. The real expenses of pro- 
duction are those ineiirred on the 
worst land, or by the ca])itai employed 
in the least favourable circximstaue('s. 
I'liis laind or capital pays, as wm have 
seen, no rent: hut the expenses to 
which it is subject, cause all other laud 
or agricultural capital to he subjected 
to an equivalent expense in the foi-iu 
of rent. Whoever does pay rent, gels 
back its full value in extia advantaeei , 
and the lent which he pays dms 
not place him in a wor.se positu.n 
than, hut only in the same position as, 
his iiJlow p»ro(iui. el who pays no ient. 
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but Avliose inctrnment is one of iuferioi* 
efficiency. 

V\'c liiivc iitiw coin|tlclcd llie exposi- 
tion of the laws which regulate the 
clistribiuinn of th,e produce of land, 
labour, ami capital, as far as it is 
possible to discuss those laws.indepen- 
dciitly of the insfriunentality by which 
in a civilized society the distribution is 
sllecied ; tbe luai-liineiy of Excliaiige 
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and Price. The more complete olmd- 
dation and final conlinuation of tlie 
laws which we luive laid down, and Ilia 
deduction of their most iniportafli con- 
sequences, must ho preceded by an ex- 
planation of the nature and working of 
that niachiucry — a subject so extensive 
and complicated to vcuuire a 
rate Rook. 
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§ 1. Tiir snlijeot on wliich wo arc 
f^!)W alxHit to ontor fil’s so important 
and conspicuous a position in political 
economy, tliat in llie appicliension of 
some thinkers its homidaiies confound 
tliomsolves with those of the science 
itself. One eminent vrritor has pro- 
posed as a name for Political Economy, 

“ Catallactics,” or the science of ex- 
changes : by others it has heen called 
tiie Science of Values. If tlmse deno- i 
ininations had appeared to me logically 
correct, I must have placed the discus- 
sion of the elementary laws of value at 
the commencement ol onr enauirv. I 
instead of postponing it to the Third 
Part ; and the possibility ot so long 
deferring it is alone a sufficient proof 
that this view of the nature of Political 
Economy is too confined. It is true 
that in the preceding Looks we have 
not escaped the necessity of anticipat- 
ing some small portion of tlie theory 
of Value, especially as to the value of 
labour and of land. It is nevertheless 
evident, that of the two great depart- 
ments of Political Economy, the pro- 
duction of wealth and its distribution, 
the consideration of Value has to do 
with the latter alone ; and with that 
only so far as competition, and not 
usage or custom, is tho distiibuting 
agency. The conditions and laws of 
Ih'oduction would be the same as they 
are, if the arrangements of society did 
not depend on exchange, or did not 
admit of it. Even In the present 
Hs stem of industrial life, in which em- 
pl^'vinents are minutely subdivided, 
and rdl concerned in production de- 
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pond for their remuneration on tlie 
jA'ice of a participial- commodilv, «.‘V- 
ciiango is not the fundamental law of 
tho distrihutiou of the produce, no 
more than roads and carriages arc ilie 
essential laws of motion, but merely a 
part of the machinery for efibeting it. 
To confound these ideas, scorns to me 
not only a logical, but a practical 
blunder. It is a case of the error too 
I common in ponrical economy, of not 
dislinguiKliing between necessities 
arising from the nature of things, and 
those created by social arrangements : 

I an error, which appears to me to be at all 
times producing two opposite mischiefs; 
on the one hand, causing political 
economists to class tho merely tem- 
porary truths of their subject among 
its permanent and universal laws ; and 
on tho other, leading many persons to 
mistake the permanent laws of Pro- 
duction (such as those on which the 
necessity is grounded of rcstr<uuing 
population) for temporary accidents 
arising from tlie existing constitution 
of society — which those who would 
frame a new system of social arrange- 
ments, are at liberty to disregard. 

In a state of society, however, in 
which the industrial system is entirely 
founded on purchase and sale, eauli 
individual, for the most part, living 
not on things in the production of 
wdiich he himself bears a part, hut on 
things obtained by a double exchange, 
a sale followed by a purchase— the 
question of A^alue is fundamental. 
Almost every speculation respecting 
the economical interests of a society 
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lliiiR coiisiUntrrl, implies some tliemy 
of Value * tlio fcnuillost error on that 
Buljjcct infects Tvith corresponding 
cnor all our other conclusions; anrl 
anything Taguc or nusty in our con- 
ception of it, crcalos confusion and 
uncertainty in eveiything else. Hap- 
pily, there is nothing in the laws of 
Value which remains (or the present or 
any future writiu* to clear up ; the 
theory of the siihjecl is complete • the 
only diiliciilty to he overcome is that 
of so stating it as to snhe liy anticipa- 
tion the chief perplexities which occur 
in applying it ' ami to do this, some 
ni muteness of exposition, and considcr- 
aiile demands on the patience of tlie 
reader, are unavoinlable lie will he 
amply repaid, however, (if a stranger to 
t Is esc inouiries) hy the case and rapidity 
vith which a thorough umh'rst.mdiug 
of this suhject will cnahle Iilm to 
fathom most of the remaining ques- 
tions of political economy. 

§ 2. Wo must begin hy settling onr 
phraseology. Adam Smith, in a pas- 
sage often quoted, has touched upon 
the most obvious amhiguity of the 
word value ; which, in one of its senses, 
signifies u'^eriilnoss, in another, power 
of purchasing , in his own language, 
value in use, and value in exchange. J hit 
fas Mr. l)e f}umce,y has remarked) in 
illustrating this double meaning, Adam 
Hinitli has himself fallen into another 
ambiguity. Things (he says) which 
have the greatest value in use have 
ofiou little or no value in oxchango; 
which is true, since that %vhicli can be 
obtained without labour or sacrifice 
will command no price, however useful 
or needful it may be. Bui he proceeds 
to add, that things which have the 
greatest value in exchange, as a dia- 
mond for example, may have little or 
no value in use. Tliis is employing 
the word use, not in the sense in winch 
oliticai economy is concerned with it, 
ut in that other sense in which use is 
oppose d to pleasure. Political economy 
has nothing to do with the comparative 
estimation of difierent ii&esin the judg- 
ment oi a philosopher or of a moralist. 
The use of a thing, in political economy, 
means its capacity to satisfy a desire, 


oiy &ervo a purposes. Biumonds iLa^o 
this capacity in a high degree, and 
unless they had it, would not bear any 
price. Value in use, nr as hff iJe 
()muccy calls it, ieleolorpc value, is 
the extreme limit of value in exchange. 
The exchange value of a thing may 
(all short, to any amount, of its value 
in use ; hut that it can ever exceed 
the^alue in use, iinj dies a contradic- 
tion, it su])puses that porjons will 
give, to possess a thing, muie than 
(he uinn-st value which they Ihem- 
sidves put upon it, as ameauH of grati- 
fying tlicir im linatlons. 

The word Value, when used without 
adjunct, alwa}S means, m political 
econnmjg value iu exchange , or as it 
has bf'cn called by Adam Smith and 
his successors, exchangeable vilue, a 
phrase which no amount of authority 
that can be quoted for it cun make 
other tiian bad English, hir. i'^e 
Quinccy substitutes the term Exchange 
Value, vhich is imexceptionahle. 

Exchange value requires to bo dis^ 
tingiiished from Price. The words 
Value anil Price were used us synonv- 
mous by the early poriiical economists, 
and are not always disci iiuiuated even 
by lUcardo But the most accurate 
modern writers, to avoid the wasteful 
expenditure of two good scientific 
terms on a single idea, have employed 
Piiec to express the value of a thing 
in relation to money ; the quantity of 
money for which it will exchange. By 
the price of o* thing, therefore, we shall 
lienccforth understand its value iu 
money ; by the value, or exchange 
value of a thing, its general power of 
purchasing; the command whicii its 
possession gives o\er purchaseable 
commodities in general. 

§ 3. But here a fresh demand for 
explanation presents itself. VTiat is 
meant by command over commodities 
in general ? The same thing exchanges 
for a great quantity of some commo- 
dities, and for a very small quantity of 
others. A suit of clothes exchanges 
for a great qualitity of bread, and for a 
very small quantity of precious stones. 
The value of a thing in exchange for 
some commodities may be rising, for 
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lailiiHf A t'l.tf HKiY f\i hair’a ; 

!f.t it'.-N !ti( ,i*i {ill's y ft I ill. Ill Lu {j il ilu j 

ills it - (11 Itad, l)u( 'tS* lntii(‘ | 
L.la''S <>i- ii-tii, i!’ a iax. i la hi'cii iakt ii 
till' ts 'limn* lit K s, t-i an 

!iit*ii[ 111 . nil ill 1 tu-ir iii.iiiulafliii.'. iias 
tlni \ahit‘ (if ili<‘ noai, initl.'i- < ii- 

uiiiisluiK ( iall( n <»ri!scnV if i.s ini- 
]i(i,ssll)ln to sa;, ,ill that t.au b** sanl 
is I hat it has I'alh'ii lu relation to o!i(,‘ 
ihiii,!!, niitl iisiMi iti uspeci to aiioilior. 
Ihit tin le is aiinthcr caso, in which no 
one woiiltl h.i\o any hesiialion in 
Hayinj^ what sort of chanp,(‘ had tak<‘n 
plaisi in th(i valno of the coat * naiucl\, 
if the catifcK) in which the distuihancc 
of f‘X(‘]iani^(^ A allies orii;iiuited, was 
Monieihini' dinsdly an'ectiiie, the coat 
itHi'lfj and not Iho bnsad, or the .t^las.s. 
tSiij)pos(‘, for (‘Xainiile, that an inven- 
tion had bo(‘n made in luacliineiy by 
Avliieii bruudclotb could be Avoscn at 
half iho i'orincr co.st 4410 tdb‘ct o( 
this would b(‘ to loAvcr the value of a 
coat, and if lowered by this < aosi^, it 
A’o-idd be lowered not in n lation to 
In (Old only or to jila,s.s only, but to all 
piiri'lne (-able tldny;!, (‘xc'ejii such as 
1ia|ipe)ied to b<* atlceted at the v<ny 
time by a similar depressing, can.'^e. 
W<' should lln-rofoie say, that tlicre 
tiad bemi a fail in the exchange 
value ov general pnrehasing jutw'er 
of a coat Tile idea of gmicial cx- 
cliange a. due origiiinte.s in the fact, 
that lluK* really aie causes Avhieh 
tend to alter the Aaahie of a thing ni 
<-‘Mhaii,ee for thii',"'' generally, that 
is, I'or ail things which are nett 1 hem- 
si Ives acted upon hy causes of simdar 
temhmc} . 

Ill eousidming excliange A'alne seiim- 
ti(.«-a,l!y, it is expedimit to ahstrait 
from it all causes m\e(‘[it tho.so Avliudi 
oiiphiato in tho Aery eonnnodity under 
consideration Tho-e Av'liieh originate 
in the ( (niiniodities with Avhioli w’e 
compaie it, affect its a aim* in relation 
to iitf-.se eomiiiodities , hat those wdiieh 
ciKgiiiatc in itself, af<*ct its Aaliie in 
relation to all cunimodities. In order 
the more coniph tely to coidiiic our 
atteiitnai to tin se last, ft is coiuem’ent 
to a.ssumo lliat all eonimodities but 
the one in ipiestion rcin.iin invarialih" 
in their relative A’alucs. AMum weaie 


consid<*i iic'* ih camoss Avhich laise os 
lo,\. r the A.ihu* of corn, avo sup])OMe 
ill. it wtMillcns, siik.s, cutleiy, .sugar, 
ilmb(-r, i'tc., w'hdt' vaiung in (heir 
jiowcr of pmcha'^iiiy; coin, reiiuLin 
constant in the propiirlioiis in which 
they cAcbangc tor one anotlur. On 
this aiMimption, any one of them may 
be t.akcn as a, icpii .‘‘'ciilative of all the 
rest. sine(' in A\liatc\ei manner corn 
vaiics in value Aviili resiieet to anyone 
commodity, it vaiiios in the same 
manner and degi<‘e with icspect to 
eAftwy other; and the iipwaid or doAVii- 
Avard nio\eiueiit of its \alne estimated 
in some one thing, is all that ma'ds he 
considered, its money vrdiu*, ilierc- 
fore, or}iiice, wall I'Cimeient a.s Avcll ns 
an\ thing else its general exchange 
value, or piiichasing pow'er , and bom 
an obvious coiiNeniemm, Avili otten he 
employed hy ns in that represeiitatne 
(liaracter; with the provi.so that. money 
it.sclf do not A'ary in its gt iicral pur- 
cluming poAver. hat that the priei's o-' 
all things, other tiian that which we 
happen to he comsideriiig, rtunain mi- 
alteiml. 

§ 4 The distliieiion between Yahu' 
ami Ih-ice, as avo have iioav difined 
them, is so obvious, as scarcely to seem 
in need of any illustration. lJufc in 
political economy tlie greatest enors 
arise bum ovci looking' the nio.st oliviou.s 
truths. Simple as tlii.s distinction i.s, 
it has consoipience.s Avilh which a. reader 
imaecpuiinted witii the siihjeet Avoiilv] 
do well to begin earlv hy making hiui- 
f’l'lf tlmroiigh'A {.miiliar 4'ht‘ lollow 
iiig is one of the principal. 4'hcrc 
is .such a thing a.s a gt-iu'ral rise of 
prices. All commodities may lise iu 
their inon<*y pi ice. Ihit iluo'e camm; 
be a general ri.se of values. It^is a 
cenir^abetion in b'rms A can onb, 
liso in \alue by evchangiug; hr <i 
gi eater quantity of 11 and (1; in wliu li 
ca.se these must exchange i'or a smalK'i' 
quantity of A. All things cannot liw* 
Kdatiwdy to one anotlier. If one-hall 
of tlie commodities in the inarlmi ri.se 
in exi liaiige value, the very terms imply 
a tail ot the other liall'; and reeipiocalU, 
the fall inqilies a ri.se. ''J'hings which 
are exdi-inged f(»r -me another can no 
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more ail fall, or all i i' o, tluni a tlozeii 
riiiiuers oaii raoli f.iilinn all lln; n..'-!, 
or a liuiulrcd iroio'-’ all ovorlnp one 
aaoilier. Siio[)Ic as tins li iilli a;, we 
sliall proHOiilly see 1l'at it i.s lost si" hi 
of ill some of tlu' most afcridited 
doctiiiies liuili ol‘ llicorists aad of what 
aie called practii'al men. And a'-s a 
lirst sjioeimen, wi' may instance tlio 
great importance attached in the ima- 
gination ol’mosi pi'oplo to a rise or fail 
of general piices. ileeause A\h(‘n the 
price of all}’ one commodity risf's, the 
circnmstance xisnalh indicatiss a rise 
of its vahic, people have an indistinct 
feeling xvlien all pi ices lise, as if all 
things simidtaneoni^ly had risen in 
value, and all the [lossessois had he- 
como eniiched That the money prices 
of all things should lise or tall, pio- 
vuled tlicy all rise or fall equally, is, in 
itst-lf, and apart fiom existing con- 
tracts, of no euuse(|uence. It alfecls 
noliody’s wages, piolits, or rent Every 
gels more moiu'y in the one case 
and less in Die otlnu , hut of all licit 
is lo be lioiighl ilh money the}' gg't 
neilUer nion^ noi’ les i than hefoi<‘ It 
nialv'es no other diheKuice than that of 
Using more or fe\,v r (‘('eul-'i’s to r<*el:on 
by d1ie (jidy thing winch in this c >s<,‘ 
is really altered in value, is luone} , 
and tin* only persons who either gam 
or lo.-e are the holders of money, or 
tlio^e wlio liave to leccive or to pay 
fixed sums of it ddicrc is a diffcrciu'c 
to aniniitanis and to creditors the one 
way, and to those wlio are burthened 
with anmiities, or vitli debts, the con- 
tuuy \\\iy There is a disturhaiice, in 
short, oi fixed money conliacts, and 
this is an ('vil, whether it takes phie<^ 
in the debtor’s favour or in tlie cre- 
ditor’s. Hut as to futute tiansaclion.s 
there is no diffenmec to any one ],et 
it (herefoiu he remembered (and occa- 
rh.ns xsill oftiii lise of calling it to 
mind) that a gertcral or a geiier.d 
fall of values is a coutr.ed:cti<>n , and 
tlnii a general rise or a , general tail oi 
prices is merely tantamount to an 
alteration in the valne of mono}, and 
is a mailer of complele indifierence, 
fave in so far us it affects existing 
contracts forreceixiiig and jiaying lixed 
|tw nuj.u'V amountH, and (it must he 
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added) as it afiects Tie interests of the 
pioduceis of money, 

§ 5. Before couiTiicneing the inquiry 
into the lawsol v.iliK'aiul piicty I have 
one further observalioii to make. I 
must give vrarning, onco tor all, that 
the case.s I contemplate arc those in 
which values and piiecs are dciermini'tl 
by competition alone. In so far only 
as they aio thus dcterniinoil, can they 
ho reduced to any assignable law, Tlfe 
hnveis must be snjiposed as stndion.s 
to buy cluni[), as the sellers to sell dmir 
Tlie \ allies and ])riccs, tlicrefore, to 
wliiili oiu couehi -ions apply, arc mem 
cantilc values and prices ; such prices 
as aic quoted in price*curreni.s ; ])iiees 
in the wholesale niaikets, in yhnh 
buying as well as selling is a inalicu’ of 
business , in which tiie Imycrs tala* 
jiains to know, and gmierally do know, 
the lowest pi ice at whicli an article of 
a given quality can he ohlaincd , and 
in which, thorefoK', tlie axiom is tiiu^, 
tliat there cannot he for the sani(‘ 
ailicle, of the same quality, two ]n‘iees 
in the same market. Oiir pi oposi lions 
will he lino in a much more quahliiMl 
sen.sig of letail piices; the priciss paid 
in slnqis fur ailicIt'S of personal cim- 
.snmption. Tor such tilings tlicre ofleii 
ar(‘ not mendy two, hut many piici's, 
111 diffeienl simps, or ('ven in the same 
shop; habit and accident having as 
inucli to do in the inatler as general 
causo.s. Punlume.s for privati* use, 
even by people in hiibincss. arc iml, 
always made on hmsiiK'Ss principles : 
the foldings wliiih come into ]>kay in 
the opeialion of gelling, and in ihat of 
spending their m ‘I'lne, arc often ex- 
tremely ditforeul. iulhi-r from imh)- 
hmee, or carelessness, or hei .im^e people 
tliink it Ihm to pay and ask no ipies- 
tioms, thr, e-foiirths of llms»i who can 
atfoii! it gi\c mneii liighcr prices than 
nece.ssary for the tilings they consume , 
W’hilc the poor often do the same I'loin 
ignorance and (lefect of jiidgnicnf, 
XI ant of time for si arcliingand making 
inquiry, and wot ludiequcntly fioni 
coercion, Often or d i.sguised. T or i !ie.^ e 
reasons, retail }trices do not follow with 
all the rcgidaiity which might be ex- 
}je(.ict|, ilic action of the causes whii-ii 
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<1 ’tciiniije wliolci-ale prices. The in- 
ilueiico (>r Ihi'-c tangos is nltiiiialcly 
icil in the retail iiiaikois, and is tlic 
real source of such variations in lotail 
]n’iccs as are of a general anT per- 
iuariont cliaiact''r. But there is no 
regular nr exact correspondence. Bln»!-s 
of e({u:d!y good finality are sold in 
dirier{Uit shops at pi lees winch ditfer 
considerably ; and lh(‘ piice of le.iilier 
may fall vilhout causing llie licher 
(“lass of buyers to pay less iov shoes 
Nevertheless, shoes do soinctinies fill 
in })riee ; and vheii they do, the cause 
is ahvays some sn-Ji general circum- 
stanee us the elneipeniiig of leather * 
and when leather is cheaptmod, even if 
no diHerenee shoNCS itself in slieps 
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ircfpiented hy lieli people, the rirtl^^ati 
and the labourer gcneially get their 
shoi's cheaper, and there is a visible 
diminution in the contract prices at 
which shoes are delivered for the 
siipplv of a woildioiise or of a regiment. 
In all rcuMonhig about prices, tlie pro- 
viso must be understood, “ supposing 
all parties to take care of tlieir own 
interest” Imiitention to these distinc- 
tions lias led to impi’tiper applications 
of tile ahsiract principles ot political 
economy, and still oftener to an undue 
discrediting of those priiici])les, through 
their being compared with a dilferent 
sort of facts from those which they 
conleinplati^, or which can faiily be 
exp(‘ctcd to accoiv'' with them. 


CHAPTER II 


OF DE^rAXD AND SUPPLY, IN 

§ 1. Til\t a thing may have any 
value in exchange, two conditions are 
necessary. It must be of seme use ; 
that is (as already explained) it must 
conduce to some pin“pose, satisfy some 
desire. No one will pay a price, or 
pari with anything which serves some 
of his purposes, to obtain a thing which 
serves none of them. But, secondly, 
tlie thing must not only have some 
utility, there must also be some dilH- 
culty in its attainment. “Any article 
whatever,” says Mr. Be Qiiiiicey, ^ “ to 
obtain that artificial sort of value 
which is meant bycxcliangc value, must 
begin by otfering itself as a means to 
some desirable purpose ; and secondly, 
even though possessing incontestably 
this preliminary advantage, it wnll 
never ascend to an exchange value in 
cases where it can be obtained gra- 
tuitously and without effort, of which 
iast terms both are necessary as limi- 
tations, For often it vrill happen that 
some desiiable object may be obtained 
gratuitously ; stoop, dnd you gather it 
at your feet ; but still, because the con- 
tinued iteration of this stoojoing exacts 
Lope of Political ‘Economy, p. 13. 
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a laborious ciTort, very soon it is found, 
that to gather for yimrsclf wrtually is 
not gratuitous. In the vast forests of 
the Canadas, at intervals, wild straw- 
berries may be gTatuitously gathered 
by shijdoads : yet such is the exhaus- 
tion of a stooping posture, and of a 
labour so monotonous, that everybody 
is soon glad to resign the service into 
mercenary hands,” 

As was pointed out in the last chap- 
ter, the utility of a tiling in the esti- 
mation of a purchaser, is the extreme 
limit of its exchange value * higher 
the value cannot ascend ; peculiar cir- 
cumstances are required to raise it so 
higli. Tliis topic is happily illustrated 
hy Mr. Bo (Fiincey. “ Walk into 
almost any possible shop, buy the first 
article you see : what will determine 
its price? In the ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, simply the element 
D — difficulty of attainment. The other 
clement B, or intrinsic utility, will he 
perfectly inoperative. Let the thing 
(measured by its uses) bo, for your 
purposes, worth ten guineas, so that 
you wmuld rather giYO ten guineas 
than lose it ; yet, if the difficulty of 
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producing it be only worlli one guiiicn, 
one guinea is the price -wliicli it will 
bear. But still not tlio less, thougli 
IT is irioporati\e, can U be supposed 
absent? By no possibility; for, if it 
had been absent, assmcdly you w'oiild 
not have bonglit the article even at 
the lowest price. U acts upon you, 
though it does not act upon the price. 
On the oilier hand, in the hundredth 
case, we w’ill suppose the ciicumstances 
reversed; you arc on Lake Supciior m 
a sieain-boat, making' yonrwayto an 
unsettled region 800 miles a-head of 
civilization, and consciously with no 
chance at all of purchasing' any luxury 
whatsoever, little liixuiy orhig luxury, 
for the space of ten years to come 
(3no follow passenger, wdiom you will 
part wulh before sunset, has a pow'eiful 
musical sniiff-hox , knowing hy experi- 
ence the pow'cr of such a toy ovtu* your 
ow'n feelings, the magic with which at 
times it lulls your agitaiioiis of mind, 
you aie vehemeialy desirous to pur- 
chase it. In the hour of leaving Imn- 
don you had forgot to do so ; heic is a 
jfinal chanco. But the owuier, awvirc of 
your situation not less than yomsolf, 
is determined to operate hy a stiaiu 
pushed to the very uttei'most upon U, 
upon the intrinsic wmrih of the aitiele 
in your individual estimate for your 
individual purposes. Ho w ill not hear 
of D as any controlling powder or 
mitigating agency in the case ; and 
tinally, altliougli at six guineas a-piecc 
in London or Baris }oii might have 
loaded a w'aggon with such lioxt's, you 
pay sixty rather than lose it wdien the 
last knell of the clock has sounded, 
which summons you to buy now or to 
forfeit for over. Here, as helbic, only 
one element is operative : ht-fore it wuis 
1), now it is U. Bat afler all, 1) was 
not absent, though inoperative.^ The 
inertness of 1) aliow’cd U to put forth 
its total ehect. The practical com- 
pression of D being withdrawn, TJ 
springs up like w atcr in a pumi^ when 
released foom the pressure of air. Yet 
still that D w'as present to your 
thoughts, though the xtrice wms other- 
wise regulated, is evident; both ho- 
caufo U and I) must coexist in order to 
found any case oi exihangt^ value what- 
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ever, and because undeniably you ttiKo 
into very particular consideiation tliis 
I), the cxtiemc difUeulty of attaijjmeiit 
(wdiich licro is the greatest posable, 
viz an iinxjossihility) before you coir 
sent to have the xnice racked up to IT. 
The special 1) has vanished : hut it is 
r(‘piaced in your tlioiights hy an im- 
limitcd D. Undoubtedly you liavo 
Bubmitbid to U in extremity as tlu3 
regulating force of the prioo ; but it 
wuis under a .sense of IBs latent pre- 
sence. Yet 1) is so far from exerting 
any positive force, that the retirement 
of D from all agency whatever on tlio 
price — tliis it is wliich creates as it 
wTre a joerfcct vacuum, and through 
that vacuum U rushes uj) to its highest 
and ultimate gradation ” 

This case, in wdiich tlio value is 
wdiolly legiihitcd hy the necessities or\ 
desires ol the purchaser, is the ease of 
stiiet and absolute monopoly, in 
winch, the arliele desired being only 
oblniiiahle fioiii one person, he can 
exact any crpiivalcnt, short of the 
point at wdiieli no pm chaser could 
be found But it is not a necessary 
consequence, even of complete mono- 
poly, that the value should he forced 
up to this uliimato limit . as w’ill be 
semi when wm have considered the law 
of value in so far as depending on the 
other element, difiiciiliy of attainment. 

§ 2. The difliculty of attaiinuont 
wdiicli delenniucK value, is not always 
tlio same kind of ditliculty. It some- 
times consists ill an absolute limita- 
tion of the siii>])ly. There arc things 
of wdiich it is ])lnsi<‘ally impossible to 
increase the quantity beyond certain 
iiariow limits Such aiv*. those w’iues 
wiiich can ho giwn only in peculiar 
ciivums lances of soil, climate, and 
exposuie. Such also are ancient 
sculptures ; pictures by old masters ; 
rare books or coins, or other articles of 
anliuuarian curiosity. Among such 
nuay also be reckoned houses and 
huiluiug-groand, in a town of defmita 
extent (such as Venice, or rmy fortiiied 
tovm where fortifications are necessa.ry 
to security); tin most desirable 
j in any town whatever; houses and 
i parks peculiarly favoured by natural 
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h i:; \.i I iilu'*'., wTii'n- (]iat a(l\ aiitai:,<' | 

nia itn.iui'i}, Putcuiiany, all laial ^ 
w liat(‘\ t‘»* is a eonimotlii v ul {lus i la-^^ , > 
a’,ul(r)uii^!ii. I'a so, in rtam- 

tnrs (iconpifd and <'uUi\a{(‘d 

laic is anotlna* rah\noiy, (cni- 

l)”a'‘iiiu, liio inajoiitN of all thin.iAs that 
aio boiiylit and sold,') in iiliioli the 
olt'-iaelo to at !a mmoui i (ad_\ in 
tia' lahoiir and expense KSjulale to 
I'l'Oilaee tlie coiuiiuidiiy. T\ itlioiit a 
i'eilaiu Idlionr and expense it eannot 
1)0 had : hut wlnai im\ one is \si!hnic 
to iiK uv Ihes'', tljorc needs b<3 no limit 
to i]u‘ inuhitilicaiion of the product, 
ir tln'i'C were lahouiers cnon^e,li and 
maehinery emough, culions, woollens, 
or linena might Ijc produced hy thou- 
sands ul' yaids foi’ e\(n*y single yani 
now inanufaetured. Tln're would he a 
]!oint, no doubt, i\hero ruither iiu reuse 
would ho stopped Ity the ineapacity of 
tlni earth to allurd more of the ma- 
te' lah jiut there is no need, for any 
pnrjtosc of political economy, to ron- 
Icmplate a time when this ideal limit 
(‘oiild bo< 0111(3 a pi.mtical one. 

Tlicre is a tliird tas<g intermediate 
htdwoeii the two preceding, and ralluu* 
more complex, which [ shall at prcsint 
meieiy indicate, but the imjioitance of 
whicli in political economy i.s extremely 
great. There arc eoinmodilies which 
can be multiplied to an iiKhdinite ex- 
tent by labour and expcndituie, but 
not bv a fixed amount of iahour and 
(‘xpenditnre. Only a limited fpMiitity 
can bo produced at a given cost, if 
more is wantiul, it must b(3 produced at 
a giealer cost. To this chiss, as has 
been often repented, agiicnltuial jiro- 
dnee belongs ; and generally all the 
rude produce of the eaith , and this 
peculiarit y is a source of very impoit- 
ant conse(|uenccs ; one of which is the 
necessity of a limit to population , and 
another, the payment ot rent. 

§ 3. Tliese hdiig the t]o*eo classes, 
in one or otlu'r of vdiioli all things 
ihni are buuglit and soil must take 
then* place, we shall coiisidor I hem m 
then o'-dm*. And iiis., of things; abso 
lutidy limited in <|mintity, such as 
aiic’ciit s( iiipluros or pictures. 

Of fciieh tilings it in common! v said 


I that the. v.tlu«' dcji, n.|s eprn theh 
Iscat-ity* but the cApr, ssmii is not 
' snhicicntly <lelinit“ to sm\e our piin 
po^'o, Others say, whh somewhat 
giealer ]>re<'ision, that tlie value do 
])<'nds on tlu' dem.aml and the sipiply. 
Ihit even (his sl.ilenieiii re‘|uires iiiueh 
oxplanation, to make it a clear expo 
ne'U of the nd’ition hetweeii the vahio 
of a thing, and the causes of which 
that value is an elfect. 

The ^sup].ly of a commodity is an 
intcdligiblo expression : it means tlm 
quantity offerrMl htr sale ; the quantity 
that is to I to had, at a given time ainl 
place, hy those v\ho vvisli to pineha.se 
it. Tmi what is meant by Hue de- 
mand*'' Not tlui mere desire for (ho 
eoiniiiodilv. A hfggur nmy de.sire a 
diamond : but Ins desire, however 
great, will have no iidhamce on the 
price. Wh’itcrs have llu'reforo given a 
more limited sense to demand, ami 
have delined it, tlto wish to pO'^sioss, 
eoiubiiiod wilh the power of pur- 
cha,sing To dibiiiiguish demand in 
this teehnieai sense, liom llu' demand 
whicli is synonymous wi(h d(^sire, they 
call tin* foimei effectutd demand.'*' 
After this e.xplan.ition, it is usually 
supposed that there remains no further 
dilficnlty, and that the value depends 
upon the ratio heiween the etfectual 
demand, as thus defined, and the 
siqtply. 

'1 ln‘ae })hrases, however, fail to 
satisly any one wdm requires ckaar 
ideas, and a perfectly preeiso expies- 
bion of thmn ftomo confusion must 
alvvays atlaoh to a phrase so inappro 
priate as that of a ratio between two 
things not of tin* same denomination. 
What ratio <.an iliere bo betwm*en a 
quantity and a de.site, or even a desire 
combined wbh a power V A rati(» 
betwxu'u demand and su])])]y is only 
iniolligihle if by demand wg mean 
tlie quantity deimuided, and if the 

* AU-ioi .Smith, who inlroilaced the ex- 
pr“';'-jon “cUoeiual demand,” emph'^icl it to 
I'e u)tt' tiio doiiiand of Ihobe who arc ’ulhii.; 
ai.a .drla to lor tlie euinrnodtt\ vhid hr 
oali'? Its natm.il pi lee, t!iat is, tin puce 
vsducli will enable it to ho porniauomly pro- 
duced and brought tu mai ket. liree in'? 
chapter on INatncal and Jilai’tet Puct 
tbouk 1 . eh. 7 ) 
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intondofi that liotwoon ilic 
cruinlily dcniJUided and tho quaidily 
f-ap[)Iie(l Put a^ain, tlio (juuiilily 
d^aiiaiided is not a lixt'd even 

a I il)o same and pLico , it vanes 
aeeotdinp; to ilic value: il tlic i]iin.c; is 
cdieap, tbeie is usually a demand (nr 
iiiore <d’ it tlniu when iL is dear The 
ileniand, then'roie, paitly depends en 
the \alue. Put it vans beloro laid 
doi\u that the value (hqiend.s on the 
demand Fiom this contradietion how 
hliall Yv’o (‘xlueato our^.elves ? Plow 
soUe the p.uadox, of two things, each 
(iejamdiipe, u])on the other v 

'Phoueii the solution of tliosc difh- 
culties IS obvious onou.i;h, the dilli- 
oultics tlieniselves are not laneilnl ; and 
I hnng them foiwa'^.I Puis piominently, 
because I am certain that they ob- 
Bcuiely haunt every inquinu’ into the 
subject who lias not oi>eidy fa<‘ed and 
distinctly K'ahsjed tlnun Ibidoubt- 
eilly the true solution must have been 
fiequently given, though I cannot call 
to mind any ono wlio liad given it 
befoio niYSidf, except the eiuimuitly 
clear thmkcr and skilful exjxisitoi, 
J. P Pay 1 should liavv‘ iiiiagim'd, 
however, that it must 1 h' hunilim to all 
political economists, if the vviitiiigs of 
sevetal did not give evnlencc of some 
w<iut of clearness on the jioini, and if 
the instance of Mr Dc tjuincey dhl 
not prove that the complete non- 
lecogimion and imjihed dciiialof il are 
eompatible with gicat ^intidlectnal iii- 
fputuiiy, and close intimacy with tlie 
subject matter. 

§ 4. hieauing, by the word dmuand, 
tile quantity demanded, and reuieinbei- 
mg that lids is not a fixed qiimilitv, 
but in general varies according to tlie 
value, let us suppose that the dmnaiid 
at some particular tune exceeds the 
supply, tliat is, there aic pi-rsons ready 
to buV, at the niarkid value, a greater 
(pianlily than is olivued ihr sale, « tun- 
petition takes phn c on the side of the 
b'lvers, and ibe value ri^'Cs: but liow 
miicliV In lla> latio (some impv sup- 
pose) of the deaiclency: if the demand 
exccaaU the supply by one-lhiid, the 
value rises onePiiird. Py no nu ans • 
toi when the value has risen one third, 
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the demand may still cvrofol the suji 
piy; there mny, evmn at (hat higlu t 
value, be «a greater qiiaiitily wanted 
than is to bo had ; and the covnpeti- 
tion of buyers may siili continue Jf 
the article is aiioiessary of life, which, 
lather than resign, people are willing 
to pay tin at any price, a delicicney of 
one-liiiid may raise the price to double, 
triple, or quadiiqilo, Or, on the con- 
trary, the competition may cease befoie 
the value has liseii in even the pio- 
portion of the deficienc}'’. A rise, 
short of onc-third, may ])!acc the article 
beyond the means, or hevond the in- 
elin.iriuns, of pnichasers to the full 
amount. At what point, then, will 
the rise ho aiiostodv point, 

whatever it be, which e(jnnh/a\s tin* 
demand and the sup[!ly . at tlicpiieo 
wddeli cuts off the c' tia thiid fiom the 
domaiid, or hiiiigs firwaid additional 
sellers sufiieient to supjdy il When, 
in cither of these wmvs, oi by a coni- 
hiiialioii of Ixttli, the doniand becomes 
equal and no nnue than equal to tlie 
supply, the lisc ul value will slop. 

Tlie coiwerse ease is <‘(pially simple 
Instead of a dmiiand hevond the siip- 
])ly, let ns siqipose a supply exceeding 
the dem.uid 4’lic competition will 
now he on the si<le of tin* sidlers : the 
exti'a quantity can only find a maiket 
by calling forth an a<Ulitionai demand 
equal to itsidf dliis is aecoinplishtMi 
by means of cheapness ; the value 
falls, and brings the artich' within tim 
reach of muie, ninueioiis customers, or 
iiidiit es those who w'cre already con- 
sniuers to make iiicreasiMl purchases. 
Tim fail of value reijuired to re-esiuh- 
lish eipaility, js dilferent in (litlercnt 
cases 'iim kinds of things in which 
it commonly gn atest are at the two 
extiemities of tim scale ; absolute 

* tt TVie price of corn in crontry lias 
ri‘'Cn iV.'m iOU tu 200 .cor cent and up\vanl% 
CO! ipnfC'l titfunooe/ ot toe 
Cl ‘p’ not i.V'-'e thuu bet eon ooe- 
s-'f'-! and onc'l.iu'd Imlwaa .‘cid 

t V, hen t i.'.t deficiency has been lebcved b.> 
fmngn supidic-^. It be re • hould Le a deli« 
citneyof liie cron-! amotuitiii;; lu teao-tim\l, 
u aiiout any svr(,i]oh irt>in a los ni „*!• ^ ear, and 
without any cbaiu'^e ot rei'et by nnportat.on, 
toe pnee unftiii i. sc five, six, cu cn'cn ton 
told” — Tool o*‘. ji Jq,'i 3 of Prk'tj vob n 
po 13 6. 
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BCtCf^sarie.', or tlioce r* culi,»v 
till*, itir i.'. coiiliioMl to a 

hOuail Ill tlu' lUhC of fui •], ;>s 

tliuricr wlio li i\e alioi Jy cianioli Jo out 
io(|iiiio inoie on account uf its cli“ap- 
lint idlhcr exft n-l in (Jlicr iliioys 
■\\hat they sa\c in ion 1, 1Iio incioai-cJ 
col]^lunpliou cucasioin'd Ly clica}nn sa, 
ca:il s (»!!*, a^ cx[»cikMi(‘c sliovos, only a 
hniall pait of tko anj'piv taiisod 

l)j an abundaiii liar\i f-t , ' and tlio tail 
ia praciicaliy anchtod only xn hen tlio 
iariuoiM Avitlidi’aw their com, and hold 
it. back in lioi'cs (d aliiyher price ; or ]»y 
the op(‘ralions of spccuUlois who buy 
coin when it is cheap, and sioie it up 
to be bioiip,]ii out w'hen luoio urp;cntly 
wanted. Whether tlie demand and 
supply are equalized hy an iiiciea^ed 
(leinand, the result of cheajnicss, or hy 
withdrawing a pait of tlio siqiply, 
equalized they are in cither case. 

Tliiia wc see that the idea of a ratio, 
as between demand and supply, is out 
of place, and lias no concern in the 
matter : the proper matliematical ana- 
logy is that of an equation. Demand 
and supply, the quantity demanded 
and the quantity supplied, wall he made 
equal, if unequal at any moment, 
competition equalizes them, and the 
manner in which this is done is by an 
adjustment of the value. If the de- 
mand increases, the value rises ; if the 
demand diminishes, the value lalls: 
again, if the supply falls ofl*, the value 
rises ; and falls, if tlie supply is in- 
creased. The I’ise or the fall continues 
until the demand and supply are again 
equal to one another : and tlie value 
wdiich a commodity will bring in any 
market, is no other than the ^aluo 
wdaoh, in that market, gia\s a demand 
just sufficient to carry olf the existing 
or expected supply. 

^Tliis, then, is the Law of Value, 
with respect to all commodities not 
susceptible of being multiplied at plea- 
sure. Such commodities, no doubt, 
are exceptions. There is another law 
for that much larger class of things, 
which admit of indefinite mulliplira- 
tion. But it is not the, less necessary 
to conceive distinctly and grasp firmly 

Ssis Toolie, raid the Report of the Agvi- 
eulliual Committee of 1833. 
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the tlu'uqv (d tlb * exceptional case 
In tlu' tir.-t }daee, ii will bo found to 
be of groat a>si‘q;ui(_e in rcudtuhigihu 
mull' cuinnion c;u.o intclligiMe. "'And 
in the next plaoe, the piinciulo of tlio 
e\vCtq)ti<in btielrhes wider, am] embuiccj 
mure cases, than might at lii&t be sup- 
posed. 

n. There are bid fe tv commodities 
wliieh nie natuially and necessarily 
limited in supply. Ihii any commodity 
whak‘\or may be artiticially so. Any 
commodity may be the subjfct of a 
nionopol} : like tea, in this country, 
up to lS.d4 : tobacco in Ikance, opiifm 
in Biitish India, at piescnt The price 
of a monopolized commodity is com- 
monly supposed t6 bo aibitrary; de- 
I'cnding on the ivili of tlie monopolist, 
and limited only (as ill air. Do Quhiccy's 
case of the musical box in the wilds of 
Ameiiea) by the buyers extreme esti- 
mate of its worth to liim&elf. This is 
in one sense true, but forms no excep- 
tion, nevertheless, to the dopondonco 
of the value on supidy and demand. 
The monopolist can fix the value aa 
high as he pleases, short of wdiat the 
consumer either could not or would not 
pay ; but he can only do so by limiting 
the supply. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany obtained a monopoly price for 
the produce of the Spice Islands, but 
to do so they were obliged, in good 
seasons, to destioy a portion of the 
crop. Had they persisted in selling 
all that they produced, they must have 
forced a maiket hy reducing the price, 
so low, perhaps, that they w’ould have 
received for the larger quantity a less 
total leturn than for the smaller : at 
least they showed that such was their 
opinion by destroying the surplus. 
Even on Lake Superior, Mr. Do 
Quinccy’s huckster could not have sold 
his box for sixty guineas, if he had 
possessed two musical boxes and de- 
sired to sell them both. Supposing 
the cost price of each to he six guineas, 
he would have taken seventy for the 
tw’O in preference to sixty for one ; that 
is, although his monopoly was tlie 
closest possible, he would have sold 
the boxes at Ibirty-five guineas each, 
iiotvrithsUmding that sixty was i.oi 
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Ijpymicl tl'a Imyor’s tsLiuate of the 
ariiclo for !us purposCR. Monopoly 
^alue, therefore, does not depend on any 
peculiar principle, but is a mere vai iety 
of the ordinary case of demand and 
Bupply. 

Again, though there are few commo- 
dities which are at all times and for 
ever unsusceptible of increase of supply, 
any commodity Avhatever may bo tem- 
porarily so; and w’ith some commo- 
dities this is hahitually the case. 
Agricnltiual produce, for example, 
cannot bo increased in quantity before 
the next harvest, the quantity of corn 
already existing in the world, is all 
that can be had for sometimes a year 
to come. Uuiing '^chat interval, corn 
is ])ractical]y assimilated to things of 
which the quantity cannot be in- 
ci eased. In the case of most commo- 
dities, it requires a certain time to in- 
crease their quantity ; and if the 
demand increases, then until a corre- 
sponding supply can he brought for- 
•\\ard, that is, until the supply can 
accommodate itself to the demand, the 
value will so rise as to accomniudatc 
the demand to tlio supply. 

There is another case, the exact 
converse of this. There are some 
articles of which the supply may be 
indefinitely increased, but cannot be 
rapidly diminished. There are things 
so durable that the quantity in exist- 
ence is at all times very great in 
comparison with ilie annual produce, 
(lold, and the more durable metals, 
are things of this sort; and also 
houses. The supply of sucli things 
might bo at once diminished by de- 
stroying thorn ; but to do this could 
only be the interest of the possessor if 
he had a monopoly of the article, and 
could repay himself for the destruction 
of a part by the increased value of the 
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remainder. The value, thercfoie, of 
such things may continue for a long 
time so .low, either from excess of 
supply or falling off in the demand, as 
to put a complete stop to further pro- 
duction : the dmiiuution of sujiply by 
wearing out being so slow a process, 
that a long time is requisite, even 
under a total suspension of production, 
to restore the original value. During 
that interval the value will he regu- 
lated solely by supply and demand, 
and will rise very gradually as the 
existing stock weais out, until there is 
again a remunerating value, and pro- 
duction resumes its course. 

Finally, there are commodities of 
which, tbongh capable cif being in- 
creased or diminislicd to a great, and 
even an unlimited extent, the value 
never depends upon anything but de- 
mand and supply. This is the case, 
in particular, with the commodity 
Lahonr: of the value of which we 
have treated copiously in the preceding 
Look : and thme are many cases be- 
sides, in which wo shall find it neces- 
sary to call in this principle to solve 
dillicnlt questions of exchange value. 
'I'his will bo paiticularly exemplified 
when we tnaat of International Values ; 
that is, of the terms of interchange 
between tliing.s produced in different 
countries, or, to speak more generally 
in distant places. But into these 
questions we cannot enter until we 
shall have examined the case of com- 
modities which can bo increased in 
quantity indefinitely and at pleasure ; 
and shall have determined by what 
law, other than that of l)emand and 
Supply, the permanent or average 
values of such commodities are regu- 
lated. This we shall do in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER ni. 


OP COST OF FROOUC'TIOK, IN ITS UELA'ilON TO VALUE, 


§ 1. When the prodtuitioii of a 
coniiiiDiIity is llie ellect of labour and 
expenditure, whetlier the commodity 
is susceptible of unlimited multijdica- 
tion or not, there is a minimum value 
■which is the essential condition of its 
being permanently produced. ^J’he 
Auilue at any particular time is the 
5 esnli of supply and demand; and is 
always that which is necessary to 
create a market for the existing supply. 
But unless that value is suilicient to 
lepay the Cost of Pioductinn, and^ to 
atford, besides, the ordinary expecta- 
tion of prolit, the commodity will not 
continue to be produced Capitalists 
will not go on permanently producing 
at a loss. They will not even go on 
producing at a piofit less than they can 
live upon. Persons whose capital is 
alreod y embarked, and cannot be easily 
extricated, will persevere for a con- 
siderable time without profit, and have 
been known to perse\ero even at a 
loss, in hope of better times. But 
they will not do so indefinitely, or 
when there is nothing to indicate that 
limes are likely to improve. No new 
capital will be invested in an employ- 
ment, unless there be an expectation 
not only of some profit, but ot a profit 
as great (regard being bad to the de- 
gi’ee of eligibility of the employment 
in other respects) as can be hoped for 
in any other occupation at that time 
and place. A¥hen such profit is evi- 
dently not to be had, if people do not 
actually withdraw their capital, they 
at least abstain from replacing it when 
consumed. The cost of production, 
together with the ordinary profit, may, 
therefore he called the necessary price 
i or value, of all things made by labour 
^ and capital. Nobody willingly pro- 
duces in the prospect of loss. Who- 
ever does so, does it under a miscalcu- 
lation, which he corrects as fast as he 
is able. 

When commodity is not only made 


by biliour and capital, but can be made 
by them in iiidefiiiitG quantity, this 
Necessary Value, the minimum vilii 
which the producers will be content, is 
also, if competition is free and active, 
the maxinmni which they can expect. 
Jf the value of a commodity is sncli 
tliai it repays the cost of production 
not only with the customary, but with 
a higher rate of protit, capital ntshes 
to share in this ox'^ra gain, and by in- 
creasing the supply of the article, 
reduces its value. This is not a mere 
supposition or surmise, hut a fact 
ianhliar to those conversant with com- 
mercial operations. Whenever a new 
line of business presents itself, offering 
a hope of iiniisnal profits, and wbon- 
ever any established trade or nianu- 
fcicture is beli(*ved to be yielding a 
greater profit than customary, ibeie i.s 
sure to be in a short time so large a 
production or importation of the com- 
modity, as not only destroys the extra 
prolit, hut generally goes beyond the 
mark, and sinks the value as much too 
low as it had bel'me been raised too 
high ; until the over-supply is correclcd 
by a total, or partial suspension of fur- 
ther production. As already inti- 
mated, these variations in the 
quantity produced do not presuppose 
or require that any person slioiild 
change bis euqfioymeni. Those whose 
business is tliriving, increase tlieir pro- 
duce by availing themselves more 
largely of their credit, while those who 
are not making the ordinary profit, 
restrict their operations, and (in manu- 
facturing phrase) work short time. In 
this mode is surely and speedily effected 
the equalization, not of profits perluqis, 
but of the expectations of profit, in 
different occupations. 

As a general rule, then, things tend to 
exchange for one another at such tallies 
as will enable each producer to be re- 
paid the cost of production with tW 
■* Supra, p. 
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ovi Hu avy profit ; in other woi\1p!, uucli 
as will give to all prudiicers tlie same 
rate of profit on tlieir outlay But in 
order that tlie profit may be equal 
where the outlay, tliat is, tlie cost of 
production, is equal, things must on 
the average exchange for one another 
in the ratio of their cost of production ; 
things of which the cost of production 
is the same, must he of the same value. 
Poi- only thus will an equal outlay 
}iekl ail equal return. If a farmer 
with a capital equal to 1000 quarters 
of corn, can produce 1200 quarteis, 
viL'kling him a profit of 20 per cent; 
whatever else can be produced in the 
sumo time hy a capital of 1000 quar- 
ter's, must he worln, that is, must ex- 
change for, 1200 quarters, otherwise 
tlio piodiicer \vould gain either more 
or less than 20 per cent. 

Adam Smith and Bicavdo have 
called that value of a thing which is 
proportional to its cost of production, 
its Natural Value (or its Natural 
Price). They meant hy this, the point 
about which the value oscillates, and 
to which it always tennis to return ; the 
centre vahnq towards wliich, as Adam 
Smith expresses it, the market value 
of a thing is constantly gravitating, 
and aii}^ deviation from which is hut a 
temporary irregularity, which, the 
moment it exists, sets forces in motion 
tending to (‘orrect it. On an average 
of years sufficient to enahle the oscil- 
lations on one side of the central line 
to ho compensated by those on the 
other, the market value agrees vdtli 
the natural value ; hut it very seldom 
coincides exactly with it at any par- 
ticular time. The sea everywhere 
tends to a level ; hut it never is at an 
exact level ; its surface is always ruf- 
fled hy waves, and often agitated hy 
storms. It is enough that no poini, at 
least in the open sea, is permanently 
higher than another. Each place is 
aliernattdy elevated and depres.se<i ; 
but the ocean preserves its level. 

§ 2. The latent influence hy which 
the values of things are made to con- 
lb rm ill the long run to the cost of 
production, i.s the variation that would 
otherwise take place in the supply of 
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the commodtly. The sujqfiy vould be 
increased if the tbingcmilumcd to F,t.ll 
above Llie ratio of its cost of produc- 
tion, and would be diminished if it 
fell below that ratio. But we must not 
therefore suppose it to ho necessary 
that the supply should actually he 
either diminishod or increased. Sup- 
pose that the cost of production of a 
thing is cheapened hy some mecha- 
nical invention, or increased by a tax. 
The value of a thing would in a littia 
time, if not immediately, fall in the 
one case, and rise in the other ; and it 
would do so, because if it did not, the 
supply would in the one case he in- 
creased, until the price fell, in the other 
diminished, until it rose. For this 
reason, and from the erroneous notion 
that value depends on the proportion 
between the demand and the supply, 
niauv persons suppose that this pro- 
portion must he altered whenever there 
is any change in the value of the com- 
modity; that the value camioi fall 
tbrougli a diminution of the cost of 
production, unless tbe supply is perma- 
nently increased ; nor rise, unless the 
su]q)ly is permanently diminished. But 
this is not tbe fact : theie is no need 
that there should be any actual altera- 
tion of supply ; and when there is, tbe 
alteration, if peimanent, is not the 
cause but the consequence of the altera- 
tion ill value. If, indeed, the supply 
C 02 //d not he inci eased, no diminution 
ill the cost of production would lower 
tlie value : but there is by no means 
any necessity that it should. The 
mere possibility often sufSces ; the 
dealers are aware of what would hap- 
pen, and their mutual competition 
makes them anticipate the result hy 
lowering the price. Whether there 
wfill be a greater permanent su]>ply of 
the commodity, after its production 
has been cheapened, depends on quite 
another question, namely, on whether 
a greater quantity is wanted at tbe 
reduced value, hlost commonly a 
greater quantity in wanted, but not 
neccs.sariiy. “A man,” says Mr. 
Be Quincey,*^* “buys an article of in- 
stant applicability to bis own purposes 
the more readily and the more laigely 
* Zagk v/ JPohiical Up. 230 
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as it liappens to bo clioaper. Piik 
handkerclnefs baling tailen to lialf- 
price7 lie will buy, peihaps, in tbrec- 
fold quantity ; but be does not buy 
more steam-engines because the price 
is lowcied. His demand for steam- 
engines is almost always predetermined 
by the circumstances of bis situation. 
So far as be considers tbo cost at all, 
it is mucb more the cost of working 
tins engine than tbe cost upon its 
purchase. But there are many ai tides 
for which the market is absolutely 
and merely limited by a pro e.xisting 
to which those ai tides are 
attached as subordinate parts or mem- 
bers. Ilow could we force the dials or 
faces of limopieces by artiiicial dicap- 
ness to sell more plentifully than the 
inner works or movements of such 
timepieces ? Could the sale ^of 
wine-vaults be increased -^ilhout in- 
creasing the sale of wine? Or the 
tools of shipwrights find an enlarged 
market whilst shipbuilding was sta- 
tionary? .... Oiler to a town of 
3000 inhabitants a stock of hearses, 
no cheapness will tempt that town into 
buying more than one Offer a stock of 
yachts, the chief cost lies in manning, 
victualling, repairing; no diminution 
upon the mere price to a purchaser 
will tempt into the market any man 
whose habits and propensities laid not 
already disposed him to such a pur- 
chase. Bo of professional costume for 
bishops, lawyers, students at Oxford.’^ 
Nobody doiit)ls, however, that the price 
and value of all these tilings would he 
eventually lowered by any diminution 
of their cost of production ; and 
lowered through the apprcliension 
entertained of new competitors, and 
an increased supply : though the gi*cat 
hazard to which a new competitor 
would expose liimself, in an article 
not susceptible of any considerable ex- 
tension of its market, would enable 
the established dealers to maintain 
their original prices much longer than 
they could do in an article offering 
more encouragement to competition. 

Again, reverse the case, and sup- 
pose the cost of production increased, 
as for example by laying a tax on the 
commodity. The value would rise ; 
md that, probably, immediately. 


Would the supply he di.ninishoiP Only 
if the increase of value diminiriiod 
the demand. Whether this cifect Id- 
lowed, would soon appear, and if it did, 
the value would leccde somewdiat, 
from excess of supply, uiitil tlie pro- 
duction was reduced, and would then 
rise again, d'here are many articles 
for wdiich it requires a very consider- 
able rise of price, materially to reduce 
the demand; in particular, ai tides of 
necessity, such as the habitual food of 
the people , in England, wdicaten 
bread : of which there is })ruhab]y 
almost as much consumed, at the ]ue- 
sent cost inice, as there would bo with 
the present population at a price con- 
siderably lower, it is especially 

in such things that dearness or high 
price is popularly confounded with 
scarcity, h'ood may he dear from 
scarcity, as after a bad harvest; hut 
the dearness (for example) wdiich is tho 
ehect of taxatiem, or ot corn lav s, has 
nothing wdiatever to do with insuf- 
ficient supply: such causes do not 
much diminish the quantity of ibod in 
a country: it is other things rather 
than food that are diminished in quan- 
tity by tliem, since, those who pay 
more for food not haring so much to 
expend otherwise, the production of 
other things contracts i I self to tho 
limits of a smaller demand. 

It is, therefore, strictly correct to 
say, that the value of things whi( h 
can bo increased in quantity at plea- 
sure, does not depend (except acci- 
dentally, and during the time necessary 
for production to adjust itself,) upon 
demand and supply ; on tlie contrary, 
demand and supply depend upon it. 
There is a demand for a certain quan- 
tity of the commodity at its natural or 
cost value, and to that the supply in 
the long run endeavours to conform. 
When at any time it fails of so con- 
forming, it is either from miscalcula- 
tion, or from a change in some of the 
elements of the problem : either in the 
natural value, that is, in the cost of 
production ; or in the demand, from 
an alteration in public taste or in the 
number or wealth of the consumers. 
These causes of disturbance arc very 
liable to occur, and when any one of 
them does occur^ the market valu^ af 
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tlie article ceases to agice wiili llie 
natural value. Iho loal law of dc- 
niaiid and supply, tlic ecpuitiun between 
ibem, bolds good in all cases : if a 
value dilferent liom the natinal value 
be necessary to make the demand 
cqiialtotlie supply, the market value 
will d(}viate from tlie natural value ; 
but omy for a time ; for the permanent 
tendency of supply is to conform itself 
to tlic demand which is found by expe- 
rience to exist for llie commodity when 
selling at its natuial value. If tlie 
supply is citlier moie or less than this, 
it IS so accidentally, and aflbrds cither 
more or loss than the ordinary late of 
profit; v’hich, under fiee and active 
competition, cannol;. long continue to 
ho the case. 

To recapitulate : demand and supply 
govern the value of all things which 
carinoi he indefinitely increased , ex- 
cept that even for them, when produced 
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hy industry, there is a minimum value, 
determined by the cost of production, 
But ill all things u^hich admit of inde- 
finite multiplication, demand and Supply 
only determine the perturbations of 
value, during a period which cannot 
exceed the length of time necessary 
for altering the supply. While thus 
ruling the oscillations of value, they 
themselves obey a superior force, which 
makes value gravitate towards Cost of 
Production, and which would settle it 
and keep it there, if fresh distmhing 
influences w^eie not continuallj’' arising 
to make it again deviate. To pursue 
the same strain of metaphor, demand 
and supply always iiish to an equili- 
brium, but the condition of stable 
equilibrium is Avlien things exchange 
for each other according to their cost 
of production, or, in the expresi-ion W’o 
have used, wdieu things are at their 
Natural Value, 


CHAPTEE IV. 

ULTIMATE ANALYSIS OF COST OP rilonUCTlON. 


§ 1. The conipoiient clcincnls of 
Cost of Production have been set forth 
in the i’irbt Part of this enquiry.’^ 
The piincipal of them, and so much 
the principal as to be neaily the sole, 
we found to’ he Labour. ^Vlu^t tlie 
production of a Ibing costs to its pro- 
ducer, or its scries of producers, is the 
labour expended in producing it. If 
wo consider as tlie producer the capi- 
talist wlio makes the advances, ihc 
word Jiabour may bo replaced by tlie 
word Wages: wdmf, llie produce costs 
to him, is the wages whicli he has had 
to pay. Ai the first glance indeed 
this seems to he only a pai t of his out- 
lay, sinco ho has not only paid wages 
to labourers, but bas likewise provided 
them with tools, materials, and per- 
haps buildings. These tools, materials, 
and huildings, hewever, w*ere produced 
by labour and capital ; and their value, 
like that of the article to the produc- 
tion of which they are subservient, 
* Supra? pp. 10, 20. 


depends on cost of production, which 
again is resolvable into labour. The 
cost of production of broadcloth does 
not wholly consist in tlie w'agcs of 
weavers ; which alone are directly jiaid 
by the cloth manufacturer. It consists 
also of the wages of spinners and 
w’oolcombers, and it may bo added, of 
sheplierds, all of which the clotluer 
has paid for in the price of yarn. It 
consists too of the wmges of buildtos 
and biickmakers, whicli he has rAut- 
bursed in the contract price of ere ' ling 
his factory, it pailly consists <1* iho 
wmges of machine-makers, iron-foiiiidere, 
and miners. And to these must 
added the wages of the carriers who 
transported any of the means and 
appliances of the production to the 
place where they were to be used, 
and the product itself to the place 
wheie it is to be sold. 

The value of commodities, there- 
fore, depends principally (we shall pre- 
sently see whether it depends solely) 
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I on tlie quantity of labour reqiiireil for 
' flitir production ; including in tlic idea 
I of production, iliut of conveyance to 
tlic maikct. “In eclimating,” says 
Ivicardo, ’• “lire exchatigeable value of 
stockings, for example, we slmll liiid 
that tboir ralue, coiupaiativciy with 
other tilings, depends on the total 
quantity of labour iiecessar} to nianu- 
iactuie tiieni and luing lliein to 
niaiket. Pirst, ibcrc is the labour 
liccesfeary to ^‘ulti^ate ilio land on 
which the raw cotton is grown ; 
secondly, the labour of convening the 
cotton to the country where the stock- 
ings are to be manufactured, which 
includes a portion of the labour be- 
stowed in huihling the ship in which it 
is conveyed, and which is charged in 
the Ireight of the goods ; thirdly, the 
labour of the spinner and weaver; 
fourthly, a port ion of the labour of the 
eiigiueer, smith, and carpenter, who 
erected the buddings and machineiy 
by the ludp of wliich tlicy are made ; 
fifthly, the labour of the retail dealer, 
and of iiian3’' otlieis, wdiom it is un- 
necessary further to particularize, dhe 
aggregate sum of these various kinds 
of labour, determines the quantity of 
other things h'r ’which tliese stockings 
will exchange, whdo the same con- 
sideration of the v.'iiious quantities of 
labour which have been bestowed on 
those other things, will equally go\ ern 
llic portion of them wdiich will be given 
for the stockings. 

“ To convince ourselves that this is 
the real foundation of exchangeable 
value, let us suppose any improvement 
to he made in the means of abridging 
labour in any one of tlie various pro- 
cesses Ihiuugh which the raw cotton 
must pass before the manufactured 
stockings come to the market to be 
exchanged for other things ; and ob- 
serve the effects which will followu If 
lewer men were required to cultivate 
the raw cotton, or if fewer sailors w'cre 
employed in navigating, or shipwrights 
in constructing, the ship in which it 
■was convej'cd to us ; if fewer hands 
were employed in raisfng the buildings 
aud machinery, or if these, when raised, 

* of Fohiteal Economif and 

eh i, sect. 3, 


were rendered inoie rffiiiruil; the 
stockings evould inevitably fall in value, 
and command hv.s of otii'n’ tilings. 
They would fall, because a les.s (|uan~ 
tity of labour was ncccssapy to tbeir 
pioduction, and wmiild tbendbn'. ex- 
ebange for a smaller quantitv of tliose 
tilings in wliich no such ahritlgiaeut of 
lahoiir liad been made. 

“Economy in the use of labour 
never fails to leduce the relative value 
of a commodikv, rvliethcr tlie saving bo 
in the labour necessary to tlie manu- 
facture of the commodity itself, or in 
that necessary to the tbrmation of the 
capital, by the aid of which it is pro- 
duced. In either case the price of 
stockings would igll, whether there 
w^ero fewer men employed as bleachers, 
spinneis, and weavers, persons imme- 
diately necessary to their manufacture , 
or as sailors, carriers, engineers, and 
smiths, persons more indirectly con- 
cerned. In the one case, the wdiole 
saving of labour wmiild fall on the 
stockings, because that portion of 
labour w'as wholly confined to the 
stockings ; in the other, a portion only 
would fall on the stockings, the re- 
mainder being applied to all those 
other commodities, to the production 
of which the buildings, machinery, 
and carriage, were subservient.” 

§ 2. It will have been observed that 
liieardo expresses himself as if the 
(luantity of labour which it costs to 
produce a commodity and bring it to 
market, w^ere the only thing on whicli 
its value depended. But since the 
cost of production to the capitalist is 
not labour hut wuxges, and since wages 
may be cither greater or less, the quaU' 
tity of labour being the same ; it w^oiild 
seem that the value of the product 
cannot he determined solely by tiie 
quantity of labour, hut by the quantity 
together with the remuneration ; ami 
that values must partly depend on 
wages. 

ill order to decide this point, it must 
bo considered, that value is a relative 
teiin ; that the value of a commodity is 
not a name for an inherent and sub- 
stantive quality of the thing itself, but 
means the quantity of other thing?? 
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whidi ciin be obtained in excliange 
for it. Tlie value of one thing, must 
always be understood relatively to 
some other Ihing, or to things in gonerai, 
Nowihe relation of one thing to another 
cannot be alteiod by any cause which 
affects them both alike. A lise or fall 
of general wages is a fact which affects 
all commodities in the same manner, 
and iheteforo affords no reason why 
they should exchange for each other 
in one rather than in another propor- 
tion. To suppose that high wages 
make higli values, is to suppose that 
llieie can be such a thing as general 
high values. But this is a contradic- 
tion in terms: the high value of some 
tilings is synonynMJiis with the low 
value of others. The mistake arises 
from not attending to values, hut only 
to prices. Though there is no such 
thing as a general rise of values, there 
is such a thing as a general rise of 
prices. As soon as we form distinctly 
the idea of values, we see that high or 
low wages can have nothing to do with 
them : but that high wages make high 
prices, is a popular and wide-spread 
opinion. The whole amount of error 
iiivohed ill this proposition can only 
be seen thoroughly jvnIicu we come to 
tliu theory of money; at piescnt we 
need only say that if it be true, there 
can bo no such thing as a real rise of 
wages; for if wages could not rise 
wot lion t a proportional rise of the price 
of everything, they could not, for any 
substantial purpose, rise at ail. This 
surely is a sufficient reductio ad ah- 
snrdum, and shows the amazing folly 
of the propositions which may and do 
liecoine, and long remain, accredited 
doctrines of popular political economy. 
It must be remembered, too, that 
general high pi ices, even supposing 
them to exist, can he of no ur>e to a 
producer or deale” considered as such ; 
for if they increase his money returns, 
they increase in the same degn'o all 
his expenses. There is no mode in 
which capitalists can compensate them- 
selves tor a high coat of labour, through 
any action on values or prices, it 
cannot be prevented from taking its 
etlect in low'' profits If the labourers 
really get more, that is, get the pro- 


duce of more labour, a smaller per- 
centage must remain for pioiit. From 
this Law’’ of Distribution, resting, as it 
docs on a law’- of aritlum'tic, there is no 
escape. The mechanism of Exchange 
and Price may hide it from us, but is 
quite powerless to alter it. 

§ 3. Altliongh, howcvfu*, rfmeral 
wages, whetber high or low, do not 
affect values, yet ifwaiges aie higher 
in one employment than another, or if 
they rise or fall pcrnianenlly in one 
employment wdtliout doing so in othci s, 
these inequalities do really operate 
upon values. The causes which make 
wages vary from one employment to 
another, have been consideied in a 
I former cliapter. When the wuiges of 
ail employment permanently exceed 
the average rate, the value of the 
thing produced will, in the same degree, 
j exceed the standard doteriniiicd by 
' mere quantify of labour. Things, for 
example, which are made by skilled 
labour, exchange for the pi’oduce of a 
much greater cpiantity of unskilled 
labour ; for no reason but because the 
labour is more highly paid. If, through 
the extension of education, the labourers 
competent to skilled employments weic 
c.o increased in nmnLu* as to diniinisb 
tin* diffuience beiw'ceii their w’agos 
and those of common labour, ail things 
pKidiiccd by labour of the stijterior 
kind would fall in value, compared wuth 
things produced by common labour, 
and these might he said Iheieforo to 
rise in value. We have before re- 
marked that the difficulty of passing 
from one class of employments to a 
class greatly superior, has hilhorlo 
caus'^d the wages of all those classes 
of laboureis who are sepuiaied from 
one another by any veryrnarked bariier, 
to depenvl more than might be siq>- 
posed uj)on th(‘ increase of the popu- 
lation of each class, considered sepa- 
rately; and that the inequalities in 
the remuneration of labour are much 
greater than could exist if the com- 
petition of the laboining people gene- 
rally, could he brought practically to 
hear on each particular employment. 
It fol low’s from this, that wages in 
different employments do not rise or 
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fall simultiineou&ly, but are, for sliort 
and sometimes even for long periods, 
nearly^ independent of one another. 
All such disparities evidently alter the 
relative cost of production of different 
commodities, and will therefore be 
completely represented in their natural 
or average Taliic. 

It thus appears that the maxim 
laid down by some of the best political 
economists, that wages do not enter 
into value, is expressed with gi eater 
latitude than the truth wan ants, or 
than accords with their own meaning. 
Wages do enter into value. The 
relative loagcs of the labour necessary 
for producing different commodities, 
afieet their value just as much as the 
relative quanilties of labour. It is 
true, the absolute wages paid have no 
effect upon values; but neither has 
the absolute quantity of labour. If 
that were to vary simultaneously and 
equally in all commodities, values 
would not be affected. If, for in- 
stance, the general efficiency of all 
labour were increased, so that all 
things without exception could bo pro- 
duced in the same quantity as before 
with a smaller amount of labour, no 
trace of this general diminution of cost 
of production would show itself in the 
values of commodities. Any change 
which might take i)laco in them would 
only represent the unequal degrees in 
wliicli the improvement affected dif- 
ferent things ; and wnnid consist in 
cheapening those in which the saving 
of labour had been the greatest, wdiile 
those in 'which there had been some, 
but a less saving of labour, would ac- 
tually rise in value. In striclncss, 
therefore, wages of labour have as 
much to do with value as quantity of 
labour: and neither llicardo nor any 
one else has denied the fact. In con- 
sidering, however, the causes of 
tiovs m value, quantity of labour is 
the thing of chief importance ; for 
when that varies, it is generally in 
one or a few commodities at a time, 
but the variations of wages (except 
passing fluctuations) are usually ge- 
neral, and have no considerable effect 
0|2 value, 


§ 4. Thus far of labour, or wages, 
as an element in cost of production. 
But in our anahsis, in the First Book, 
of the requisites of produefion, "we found 
that there is another necessaiy element 
in it besides labour. There is also 
capital ; and this being tlie result of 
ahatinence, the produce, or its value, 
must he sufficient to icmuncrate, not 
oidy all the labour required, but the 
abstinence of all the persons by whom 
the remuneration of the different 
classes of laboiuers wws advanced. 
The leturn for abstinence is Profit. 
And profit, 'we have also seen, is not 
e.xclusively the surplus remaining to 
the capitalist after he has been com- 
pensated for his 0171107, but fonns, in 
most cases, no unimporiant part of 
the outlay itself. The flax-spin no r, 
part of wdiose expenses consists of the 
Xjurohase of flax and of machinery, Las 
had to pay, in their price, not only the 
w^ages of the labour by wdiich the flax 
was growm and the machinery made, 
bat the profits of the grower, the flax- 
diesscr, the miner, the iron-founder, 
and the machine-maker. All these 
profits, together with these of the spin- 
ner himself, '\^ere again advanced by 
the weaver, in the price of his material, 
linen yarn: and along with them the 
profits of afresh set of machine-makers, 
and of the miners and ii on-workers 
who supplied them with their metallic 
material. All these advances form 
part of the cost of production of linen. 
Profits, therefore, as well as wages, 
enter into the cost of production wdiieh 
determines the value of the produce. 

Value, however, being purely re- 
lative, cannot depend upon absolute 
profits, no more than upon absolute 
"wages, but upon relative profits only. 
High general profits cannot, any more 
than high general wages, be a cause of 
high values, because higii general values 
are an absurdity and a contradiction. 
In so far as profits enter into the cost 
of production of all tilings, they cannot 
affect the value of any. It is only 
by entering in a greater degree into 
the cost of production of some things 
than of others, that they can have any 
influence on value. 

For example, we have socri that 
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there are causes ^\hioli necessitate a 
permanently higher rate of profit in 
certain employments than in others. 
There must ho a compensation for 
superior risk, trouhlc, and disagrcoahlc- 
ncss. This can only ho obtained hy 
selling the commodity at a value above 
that -which is due to the quantity of 
labour necessary for its production. 
If gunpowder exchanged for other 
things in no higher ratio tlian that of 
the labour required from first to last 
for prodHcing it, no one would set up 
a powder-mill. Butclicrs arc certainly 
a more prosperous class than bakers, 
and do not seem to he exposed to 
greater risks, since it is not remarked 
that they are oltc‘!!*iGr bankrupts They 
f-eem, theicfore, to obtain higher pro- 
fits, wliich can only arise from the 
more limited competition caused hy 
the unpleasantness, and to a certain 
degree, the unpopularity of their trade. 
But this higher profit implies that they 
sell their commodity at a higher value 
than that due to tlieir labour and out- 
lajn All inequalities of profit which 
are necessary and permanent, are le- 
presented in the relative values of the 
commodities. 

§ 5. Profits, liow'over, may enter 
more largely into the conditions of 
pioduction of one commodity than of 
another, even though there be no dif- 
ference in the rate of profit between 
the two employments. The one com- 
modity may he called upon to yield 
profit during a longer period of time 
than the other. The example by v.diicli 
this case is usually ilUistrated is that 
of wine. Suppose a quantity of wine, 
and a quantity of cloth, made hy equal 
amounts of labour, and that lahoui* 
paid at the same rate. The cloth 
dues not improve by keeping; the 
wine does. Suppose that, to attain 
the desired quality, the wine requires 
to be kept five years. The producer 
or dealer -wdll not keep it, unless at 
the end of five years he can sell it for 
as much more than the cloth, as 
amounts to five years profit, accumu- 
lated at compound interest. The wane 
and the cloth -wTro made by the same 
Qjigiual outlay, ilero then Is a case 
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in wdiich the natural values, lolatively 
to one another, of two commodities, do 
not conform to their cost of juesduetion 
alone, hut to tlieir cost of production 
plus something else. Unless, indeed, 
for the sake of generality in the ex- 
pression, we include the profit wdiich 
the wdne-merchant foiegoes during the 
five years, in the cost of production of 
the wdno : looking upon it as a kind of 
additional outlay, over and above his 
other advances, for which outlay lie 
must he indemnified at last. 

All commodities made hy inaohinery 
arc assimilated, at least approximate]} , 
to the wine in the preceding example. 
In comparison w'ltli things made 
wholly hy immediate labour, profits 
enter more hugdy into their cost of 
production. Suppose two commodities, 
A and B, each requiring a ^ear for its 
production, hy nicans of a capital 
which -we will on this occasion denote 
hy money, and suppose to he 1000/. 
A is made w'holly by immediate labour, 
the wdiole 1000/. being expended di- 
rectly in wniges. B is made by meafis 
of labour wLich costs 500/. and a ma- 
chine which costs 500/,, and the ma- 
chine i.s worn out hj one year’s use. 
The tw'o coimnodities will fie- exactly 
of the same value ; which, it computed 
in money, and if profits are 20 per 
cent, per annum, will he 1200/. But 
of this 1200/ , in the case of A, only 
200/., or one-sixth, is profit: wdiile in 
the case of B there is not only tlio 
200/., but as much of 500/. (the price 
of the machine) as consLted of the 
profits of the machine-maker; which, 
if wm suppose the machine also to have 
taken a year Ibr its production, is again 
Oiie-si\'th. that in the case of A 
only one sixth of the entire return is 
profit, wfiilulm B the element of ]uoHt 
comprises not only a sixth of the 
wdioic, hut ail additioiiai sixth of a 
large pari. 

The gi-ealer the proportion of the 
wdiole capital which consists of ma- 
chinery, or hpildings, or material, or 
anything else ^vhich must be provided 
before the immediate labour can com- 
mence, the more largely will profits 
enter into the cost of production. It 
, is equally trucj though not so obvious 
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at iirwt that greater (Iiirability 

ill (lie [’oitiiiU of cni'ital iiliicli conaiala 
nfniaelnncrv or Imildiiigs, has precisdy 
the sahie effect as a greater amount 
of it. As we just siipx’^osed one ex- 
treme (‘usCj ofa machine entirely worn 
out by a } ear’s use, let ns now suppose 
the opp^^itG and still moic e\trcme 
ease, ofa machine which lasts for ever, 
and r(M|niios no lepairs in lliis case, 
Avliicli is as \\cll suited for the purpose 
of illusti alien as if it weio a possible 
one, it will he uiinoccssary that the 
iiiannfactarer should ever bo repaid 
tile, 500/ wliicli he gave for the ma- 
chine, since he has alwa},s the machine 
itself, worth 500h; bni ho must be 
paid, as before, a profit on it. The 
( ommndiiy r>, thereibre, \\hicli in the 
case prc'iiouslv supposed was sold for 
1200/, of which sum 1000/. ^^ero to 
replace the capital and 200/. Mcie 
piofitj can noiv ho sold fur 700/ , being 
boo/, to replace wages, and 200/. profit 
on the entire capital. Profit, there- 
fore, enters into the value of 13 in the 
latio of 200/. out of 700/., being two- 
sevciilhs of the vln»le, or 281 per cent, 
wliile in the case of A, as bcfoic, it 
eiiteisonly in the ratio of oiic-sixtii, 
or 1 per cent. 'I’he case is of course 
purely ideal, since no machinery or 
other fixed capital lasts for ever , hut 
lh(‘ more durable it is, the nearer it 
appr<»achos to this ifheal case, and the 
more firgcly docs piofit enter into the 
ivtuin. II’ for instance, a machine 
worth 500/. loses one fifth of Its value 
by each ycai’suse, 100/. must be added 
TO the leturn to make ui") this loss, and 
the price of the commodity vill be 
800/. Profit tliercfore will enter into 
it in the ratio of 200/. to 800/., or one- 
fourth, which is still a much higher 
pioportion than one-sixth, or 200/. in 
1200/,, as in ca-e A. 

From the, imeqnal proportion in 
vhich, in difi’crciit emplovmonts, profits 
enter into the advaneCH of the capi- 
talist, and thercibre into the returns 
rcipiiicd hy liim, two consecjuences 
follow in legnrd to value. One is, 

{ lint commodities do not Exchange in the 
ratio simply of the quantities of labour 
required to produce them; not even if 
r.e aJlow f t the uiietjual rates at which 


different kinds of labour are perma 
nentlyremimerated. "We have already 
illustrated this by the example of wine : 
we sluiil now further exemplify it by 
the case of commodities made by ma- 
chinery. Suppose, as before, an article 

A, made by a tliuiisand pounds’ worth 
of immediate labour Bui instead of 

B, iiiado by 500/ worth of iinmedinle 
labour and a machine woitli 500/., let 
ns sup])o.-,c 0, made by 500/. worth of 
immediate labour with the aid of a 
machine which has been produced by 
another 500/. worth of immediato la- 
bour: the macliiue leqiiiring a year 
for making, and worn out by a year’s 
use ; profits btnng as bel'ore 20 per cent. 
A and G are made by equal quantities 
of labour, paid at the same rate . A costs 
10(f0/. worth of direct labour; G, only 
500/. worth, which however is made 
np to 1 000/. by the labour expended 
in the construciion of the machine. If 
labour, or its remimoration, were the 
sole ingredient of cost of production, 
these two tilings would exchange for 
one another. But will they do so? 
Gertainly not. The machine having 
been made in a year by an outlay of 
500/., and ]>rofifs being 20 per cent, 
the natimal prii'e of the machine is 
600/ : making an additional 100/ 
which must ho advanced, over and 
above bis other expenses, by the 
inamifactiirer of G, and repaid to him 
with a profit of 20 per cent. IVhiJe, 
therefore, the commodity A is sold for 
1200/., C cannot be permanently sold 
for less than 1320/. 

A second consequence is, that every 
rise or fall of general profits will have 
an efiect on values. Not indeed by 
raising or lowering them generally, 
(^■vhioh, as we have so often said, is a 
contradiction and an impossibility) ; 
hut by altering the proportion in which 
tlie values of things are affected by 
(be iinecj[ual lengths of time for vhit h 
profit is due. ^Vhcn two things, 
though made by equal labour, are of 
imotpial value because ilie one is called 
upon to yield profit for a greater num- 
ber of }cais or montlis than the other; 
this diil'erencc of value will be greater 
when profits are greater, and less when 
Uiey are kvs, d'ho wliich, has to 
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?ie]rl iive ycats piofit iiioro i]]<an tlic 
clutb, y ill GurpuHs it in value uiucli more 
if profits are 4t) per cent, th.in i I' they 
are only 2(h The coininorlitie.s A and 
C, n'hiclp (hough made hy etpial (pian- 
(ilies of lalioui, were sold i'or 1200? 
and L‘120?, a dilTerence of 10 [)f‘r « eni^ 
would, it’jaolits had heeti only hall’ as 
iiiiieh, have, ])ceri sold for 1100/ and 
lir).")/., a difl'eKaiee of only 5 ])er cent. 

It follows I’roiii this, that even a 
general rise of waigi’S, wlien it Involves 
a ical increase in the cost of lahoiirj 
does in somedegtee iniluence values. 
It does not affect them in the manner 
vulgarly supposed, by raising (hem 
universally. Put an increase in the 
cost of labour, h)\\ers prolits; and 
therefore lower a in natural value the 
things into which prolits enter in a 
greater proportion than the average, 
and raises those into which tliey enter 
in a less proportion than the avm*agc. 
All commodities in the produclion of 
wdiich marhinory bears a lai’giv part, 
especially if the machiiieiy is very 
durable, arc lowered in their relative 
value when piotits fall; or, what is 
erpdvalent, other things are raised in 
value relatively to them. Ihis truth 
is Bomet lines expiessed in a pliiasc- 
ology more plaiLsihle tliaii sound, hy 
saying that a rise of vv^age.s laisos the 
value of things made hy l.ihour, in 
comtiaribun vvitli those made by nia- 
chinery. Put things made hy ma- 
cliinciv, just as much as any other 
tilings, are made by lahoin*, namely 
the labour which made the machinery 
itself: the only difference being that 
prolits cuter somcwdiat more largely 
into the production of things for vvliicli 
machinery is used, tlioiigh the prin 
cijral item of the oritlay is still labour. 
It is holier, therefore, to associate the 
ciTect with fall of prolits than with ri.se 
of wages ; especiaily as this Iasi ex- j 
piession is extiemely ambigiuui.s, sug- 
gefctiiig the idea of an increase of the I 
labourer’s real remuneration, rather j 
than of what is alone to the purpose i 
here, namely, the cost of labour to its | 
cm )lo}er. 

§ d. Besides the natural and ne- 
cessary elements in cost of production 


— lalioirr and ]>rofits— there am others 
vvliich am aitilieial and casual, as for 
instance a tav The ta\ on rnalt is 
as much a part of the cost of produc- 
tion of that article, as the wages of 
the lahoureis Ihe expenses wdiirh 
the law imposes, a.s well as tlioso wliiclr 
the nature of things imposes, must ho 
reimbursed wntli tire oi dinary ])rofit 
from the value of the produce, or tin*, 
things w ill not continue to be produced 
But the inllucnce of taxation on value 
is subject to the same conditions as 
tlic inllucnce of wages and of profits. 
It is not general taxation, hut ddh-r- 
cntial taxation, that produces tlio 
effect. If all pi’Ofluctions were taxed 
so as to take an equal peiT,critage from 
all profits, relative values would be m 
no way disturbed. If only a few com- 
modities w'ere taxed, tlicir value would 
rise : and if only a few ■were left rm* 
taxed, their value would fall. If half 
were taxed and the remaiuder iinlaxed, 
the lirst half woidd ii.se and the Ia,st; 
would fall relatively to each other. 
This would ho lU'oi'ssary in order to 
0 ({Tializo the expectation of profit in 
all employments, without w’hich the 
taxed employments would ultimately, 
if not immediately, bo abandoned. 
Rut geiieial iaxalion, wlien equally 
imposed, and not distuibing the le- 
lalions of different productions to one 
another, oaimoi produce aiiv effect on 
vualue.s. 

Wc have Urns far siiftposcd that all 
the means and appliances which enter 
into the cost of produclion of com- 
modities, are things whose own value 
depends on their cost of produclion. 
Borne of tliem, Iiow’ever, may belong to 
the class of things which cannot be 
increased ad libittmi in ipiantity, and 
whuli therefore, if the demand giics 
beyond a certain amount, command a 
scarcity value, d he matenai.s of umu}' 
of the ornamental articlt\s maimfac 
lured in Italy arc the substances calleil 
vo.im, giallo, and verde antico, whith, 
wUetiier truly of fals<dy I know not, 
are ossorted to be solely derived Irorn 
the destrnclion' of ancient columiis 
and ol her ornamental structures: tlie 
quarritus fiom which the stone was 
oiiginallv nit being exhausted, or their 
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locality forgotten.'- A malciial of | 
such a nature, if in inncli clcnjand, j 
ninsi 1)0-, at a pcaicily value ; and this 
value enters into tlio cost of piuduc- 
llon, and, consequently, into tlio value, 
of tlio hnislicd article. The tune seems 
to be appioaching ^v]lcn llie moio 
valuable liiis vill come under the 
iidhiento of a scaicity value of the 
nialenai. Jlitheito the diminishing 
1 . umber of the animals which pi oduce 
tlieni, in the wuldernesscs of Paberia and 
on the coasts of the Esquimaux Pea, 
lias cpciated on the value only thiough 
the grqatcr labour which has Locomc 
necessary lor securing any given quan- 
tity of the article ; since, without 
doubt, by employing labour cm ugh, it 
might still be obtained in much gi cater 
abundance lor tane lime longer 

J’nt the case in wliidi scarcity rnluc 
chiefly operates in adding to cost of 
production, is the case of natiual 
agtiitsj. 'Ilicse, when una]‘piopiiated, 
and to bo had for the (alung, do nut 
enter into cost of prcdiiciimi, sa\e to 
the extent ol the labour which maybe 
necessar} to fit them for use. Even 
W'hen appioprialcd, they do not (as we 
]ia\c ahcaily scon) lu ar a ^aluo iidii 
the lucie fact of the iq.'pKqiiiatimi, lut 
only from scaicity, that is, fum limi- 
tation of supply. Bui it is equally 
certain that they often do bear a scar- 
city value. Piq'poi-c a tall of water, 
ill a place whcic ilicic aie more mills 
wanted than ihcio is waterpower to 
."^uiqily them ; the use of the tall of 
w'ater will Innc a scarcity value, fufli- 
cient either to bring the demand down 
to the supply, or to pay for the creation 
of an artificial power, hy steam or 
otheiwise, tqiud in ehiciency to the 
T. ater-power. 

” S'*tne of tlic5c quairior, I Pel & Piv. a 
Pfrcn itdia-vuerclj aoil .oe u luj vvni f‘L I 


A natiiial agent being a possession 
in perpetuity, and being only scrvn-c- 
ablo by the products lesulting fiom iis 
continued employment, the oidiiiary 
mode of denying benefit fiom its 
owmership is by an annual cqui\alent, 
paid by the person wdio u.ses it, 1km 
the juocccds of its use. This equiva- 
lent alwavs might be, and geiicrallv is, 
tcimcdicnt. Iho question theioiore, 
icspccting the influence which the np- 
piopiiation of natural agents ])roduous 
on values, is often stated in tins form : 
Eocs Bent enter into Cost of I’roduc- 
tion? and the answer of the best poli- 
tical economists is in the negative. 
The temptation is strong to the adop- 
tion of these swecqiing eiKpiessions, 
e\cn hy those who are aw'are of tlio 
restrictions with which they in list be 
taken; for llicie is no denying that 
they stamp a gciimai priiicple more 
firmly on the mind, than if it w'-ere 
hedged round in theory with all its 
piuctical limitations. But they also 
puzzlo and mislead, and create an im- 
pression urifavourahlo to political eco- 
nomy, as if it disregarded the evidence 
of facts. Ko one can deny that rent 
sometimes eiitcis into cost of produc- 
tion. If I buy or unt a piece of ground, 
and build a clotli manufactory on it, 
the groinid-reiit ibiijis legitimately a 
pari of my expenses of production, 
which must bo repaid by the product. 
And .since all factories aie built on 
giound, and most of them in places 
wliero ground is peculiarly valuable, 
the leiit paid for it must, oii the ave- 
rage, be coinpen.«ated in the values of 
all things made in factories. In wdiat 
sense it is tiuc that icnt docs not enter 
into the cost of production or allect the 
■\ylue of agiicultiiral pioduce, will bs 
shown in the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER ¥. 


OF RE^’T, IN ITS EELATION TO VlLCE. 


§ 1 \Vk luivc iuvp“ti»afo(l the 
laws which dctcniunc the miIug of two 
classes of commodities: the small 
class which, bein:^ limited to a definite 
quantity, have their value entirely de- 
teimined by demand and supply, save 
that their cost of production (if they 
have any) cnnstituh^s a minimum Ixdnw 
wliioh they cannot ])'‘nnanently fall ; 
and tlie large class, which can he mul- 
tiplied (td Z//n7«a/Ajy]ahonr audc.ipiial, 
and of whicli the coni of ]noduction 
tixes tlie maxiinnni as \vell as the 
minim uni at which they can perma- 
nently exchfinge. Put there is still a 
third kind of commodities to bo con- 
sidered • thiise wdiich have, not one, 
hut several coshj of production , which 
can always bo increased in quantity by 
labour and ca])ital, Imt not by tlie 
same amount of labour and capital ; of 
which so much may he produced at a 
given cost, but a lurtlicr qmintity nut 
w’ithout a greater cost, d'licsc com- 
nioclitii's form an iidcimcdiate class, 
paitaldng of the characler of both the 
others. The principal of them is agri- 
cultural produce. AVc have already 
made ahund.mt reference to the fnntla- 
mental iriilli, that m agriculture, the 
state of the art being given, doubling 
the labour does not doulile the prodiiei* , 
that if an increased quantit) of produce 
is required, the additional supply is 
obtained at a greater co.st Ilian the 
first. Whore a Inmdred quarters of 
ciirii arc all that is at present lequired 
from the lands of a given village, if 
the growth of pojuilation made it ne- 
cessary to raise a hundred more, either 
by brcalJng up worse land now uncul- 
tivated, or by a more elaborate cultiva- 
tion ot the land ahoady under the 
plough, the additional hundred, or 
some part of them at least, might cost 
double or treble as much per quarter 
as the former supply. 

If the first hundred quarters were 
raised at the same expense (only 


the best land being eiihivat«‘d) : and if 
that expense would he renmiieratcd 
with the ordinary profit by a pi ice of 
20 , 9 . the quarter ; the natural price of 
wheat, so long as no more than that 
quantity was required, would be 20^. ; 
and it could only rise above, or fall 
below that iincc, from vicissitudes of 
sisasoiis, or other casual variations in 
supply. Put if the pu]uihition of the 
dictiict advanced, a time would anive 
when iiKtre than a hundred quarter j 
would 1)0 necessary to feed it. We 
must suppose that there is no access 
to any foreign siqjply. By the hypo- 
thesis, no more than a hundred quarters 
can be produced in the distnet, uiihsss 
by either bihiging worse land into cul- 
tivation, or altering the syshun of 
culture to a more expensive one. 
Neither of these things will bo done 
without a rise in price Hiis vise 
price will gradually be brought alioufc 
by the iuci easing demand. So IfUig 
as the price has risen, Imt not risen 
enongli to repay wilh the ordinary 
profit the cost of produring an addi- 
tional quantity, the increased value of 
the limited suppl}" partakes of the 
nature of a scarcity value Suppose 
that it will not answer to cmltivate the 
second best land, or land of the second 
degree of remoteness, for a less return 
than 259. the quarter; and that this 
price is also necessary to remunerate 
the expensive operatiems by which an 
inc, reused produce might bo raised 
from land of the first (piality. If so, 
the price will rise, tbi ough tlio increased 
demand, imlil it roaches 25s. Tliat 
will now he the natural price ; being 
the place without wliicli the quantity, 
for which society lias a demand at 
that price, will not be produced. At 
that price, ]iow*ever, society can go on 
for soiiio time' longer; could go on 
perhaps for ever, if population did not 
increase. The price, jiaving attained 
that point will not again permanently 
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it may {'all {(‘iiiporarily 
from accidental alnindance) , nor will 
it advCTcc iiirthei‘j so long as society 
can obtain tbc supply it requires witb- 
out a second incicase of the cost of 
piodnction. 

I bave made use of Pi ice in tins 
reasoning, as a convenient symbol of 
Value, tioni the gi eater Ihiniliarity of 
the idea ; and I shall continue to do 
80 as far as may appear to be necessary. 

In tbe case supposed, di Ac rent por- 
tions of tbe supply of corn have dif- 
ferent costs of production. Tliongh 
tbe 20, or 50, or 150 quarters addi- 
tional have boon produced at a cost 
])roportional to 25s , tbe original bun- 
dled quarters per annum are still pro- 
duced at a cost only proportional to 
20s Tins is seli'-eyiden t, if tbe oi iginal 
and tbe additional supply are produced 
on differimt qualities of land It is 
erpially true if they are produced on 
tbe same land, Siqipose that land of 
tlie best quality, wbicli produced ioo 
quarters at 20w, has been made to 
produce 150 by an expensive proofss, 
wlucli it would not answer to under- 
take without a price of 25s. Tlie cost 
which requires 25s. is incuiTed for the 
sake of 50 quarters alone : tbe first 
hundred might have continued for ever 
to be produced at the original cost, 
and with the benefit, on that quantity, 
of the whole rise of price caused by 
the increased demand : no one, there- 
fore, will incur tbe adilitional expense 
for the sake of tbe additional fifty, 
unless they alone will pay for tbe 
whole of it. Tbc fifty, therefore, will 
be produced at their natural price, 
proportioned to the co.st of their pro- 
duction : while the other huudred vnll 
now bring in 6 h . a quarter more than 
their natural price — ^tban tlie price 
corresponding to, and sufilcing to re- 
munerate, their lower cost of pro- 
duction. 

if the production of any, even the 
smallest, portion of the su])ply, re- 
quires as a necessary condition a 
certain price, that pwee will be ob- 
taimfi for all tbe rest. We are not 
able to buy one loaf cheaper than 
another because the coin from which 
it was made, Icing gross n on a richer 


soil, has co.st less to the grower. '1 im 
value, thcret'ore, of an article (ineanim', 
its natural, which i.s the s iino with its 
average value) is determined hy tbe 
cost of that portion ol the supply 
which is pi’oduccd and brought to 
maiket at the greatest expense. This 
is the Law ot‘ V’alue of the third of 
the throe classes into which all conn 
moditics arc divided. 

§ 2 If the portion of produce raised 
in the most until voiirablo circumstances, 
obtains a value pioportioned to its cost 
of production , all the portions raised 
in more favourable circumstances, sell- 
ing as they must do at the same value, 
obtain a value more'^han proportioned 
to thedr cost of production. 'Their value 
i.s not, correctly speaking, a scarcity 
value, for it is determined hy the cir- 
cumstances of the production of tbe 
commoditjq and not by llio degree of 
dearness necessary for keeping down 
tbe demand to the level of a limited 
sujiply. The owuiers, however, of those 
portions of the produce enjoy a pri- 
vilege ; they obtain a value wdiich 
yields lliem more than the ordinary 
profit, if thi.s advantage depends upon 
any special exemplion, such as being 
free Irora a tax, or upon any personal 
advantages, physical or mental, or 
any peculiar process only known to 
tlieniselvcs, or upon tbe possession of 
a greater capital tlian oilier people, 
or upon various other things which 
might he enumerated, they retain it to 
themselves as an extra gain, over and 
above the general piolits of capital, of 
the nature, in some sort, of a monopoly 
piofit. But when, as in the case 
wdiicli we are more particularly con- 
sidering, the advantage depends on 
the possession of a natural agent of 
peculiar quality, as, for instance, of 
more fertile land than that which 
determines the general value of the 
commodity; and when this natural 
agent is not owned hy themselves ; 
the person wdio does owm it, is able to 
exact from them, in the form of rent, 
the whole extra gain derived from its 
use. We are tlui.s brought by anolbcr 
road to the l.aw^ of Kent, investigated 
in tbe concluding cliapter of the Second 
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Kook. Rent, wa again see, is tlie 1 
difference between the nnee[ual returns 
to diherent parts of the capital em- 
ployed on the soil. Whatever surplus 
any portion of agricultural capital 
produces, beyond what is produced by 
the same amount of capital on the 
worst soil, or under the most expensive 
mode of cultivation, which the existing 
demands of society compel a recourse 
to ; that surplus will naturally be paid 
as rent from that capital, to the owner 
of the land on wdiich it is employed. 

It was long thought by political 
economists, among the rest even by 
Adam Smith, that the piodiice of land 
is always at a monopoly value, because 
(they said) in adaition to the ordinary 
rate of prolif, it always yields some 
thing further for rent. This we now 
see to he erroneous. A thing cannot 
he at a monopoly value, when its supply 
can be increased to an indelinite ex- 
tent if we are only willing to incur the 
cost. If no more corn than the exist- 
ing quantity is grown, it is hceau.se 
the value has not risen high enough to 
remuneiate any one for growing it 
Any land (not i*eserved for other uses, 
or for pleasure) which at the existing 
price, and by the existing processes, 
will yield the ordinary }>ro{iL, is tole- 
rably certain, unless some artificial 
hindrance intervemes, to be cultivated, 
altbongli nothing may be left for rent. 
As long as there is any land fit for 
cultivation, wbieh at the existingpricc 
cannot be proff tally cultivated at all, 
there must be some land a little biffter, 
wdiicli will yield the ordinary prutit, 
but allow nothing for rent: and that 
land, if witliin the boundary of a firm, 
will be cultivated by the farmer; if 
not so, probably by the proprietor, or 
by some other person on sufferance. 
8ome such land at least, under cnlti- 
vatiiui, there can scarcely fail to be. 

Kent, therefore, forms no part of the 
cost oF production wdiicli determines 
the value of agricultural produce. 
Circumstances no doubt may bo con- 
ceived in which it might do so, and 
very largely too. We can imagine 
a country so fully peopled, and with all 
its cultivable soil .so compleicdy occu- 
pied, that to produce any additional 


quantity would require more talMtur 
than the produce would feed ami if 
we suppose this to he tlse condition of 
the whole world, or of a country de- 
baiTed from foreign snpplj^, tlien, if 
population continued increasing, both 
the land and its produce would really 
lise to a monopoly or scarcity price, 
liiit this slate of things never can have 
really existed anywhere, unless pos- 
sibly in some small island cut off from 
the rest of the world ; nor is there any 
danger wliatover that it should exist. 
It certainly exists in no known region 
at present, klonopoly, we liavo seen, 
can take effect on value, only tlirongh 
limitation of supply In all coinilvics 
of any extent there is more cultivable 
land thaii is yet cnUivmted : and while 
tluire is any such surplus, it is tln^ 
same thing, so far as that qiialit}** of 
land is concerned, as if there were an 
indelinite quantity. What is prac- 
tically limited in .supply is only the 
better qualities , and even for tliose, so 
imich rent cannot he demanded as 
would bring in the cnuipetition of the 
hinds not yet in cullivulion ; tlie rmit 
fit a piece of l.ind must he somewhat 
Ics.s tlian the whole excess of its pro- 
ductiveness over that of the best land 
which it is not yet profilahle to cul- 
tivate ; Unit is, it must he about equal 
to the exctjss above the worst land 
which it is profitable to cultivate fl’lie 
land or the capital most unfavourably 
circumstanced among those actually 
employed, pays no rent; and that land 
or capital determines the cost of pro- 
duction which regulates the value of 
tliC whole x>roduce. Thus rent is, as 
W'e have already seen, no f‘ans(‘ of value, 
hut the price of the privilege whlcli 
the inequality of the returns to different 
portions of agricultural produce conleis 
on ail except the least favoured portion. 

Kent, in short, merely equalizes the 
profits of different iarming capilals, by 
(mahling the landlord to appropuate 
all extra gains occasioned by supe- 
riority of natural advantage.s." If all 
landlords were ninaniraously to iorego 
tlu’ir rent, they would hut transfer it 
to the farmers, without benefiting tlie 
consumer; for the existing price of 
corn would still be an indispensable 
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eondition of (Tie production of pail of 
llixi existing supply, and if a part 
obtainExl that price tlie whole would 
obtain it. Picnt, therefore, unless 
ortilicially increased by lesUiotlvo 
laws, is no buithen on the consumer, 
it docs not raise the jnioe of corn, and 
is no otherwise a detriment to the 
public, than inasnnicb as if the state had 
retained it, or imposed an equivalent 
in the shape of a land-tax, it would 
then have been a fund applicable to 
general instead of private advantage. 

§ B. Agricultural productions are 
not the only commodities wbieb have 
rrjveral ditferent costs of production at 
once, and which, in consequence of 
tliat dihereuce, and in proportion to it, 
allbrcl a rent. Mines are also an in- 
slQnce. Almost all kinds of raw matcikl 
exiracted Irom the inteiior of the earth 
—metals, enals, precious stones, &c , 
are olitained from mines differing eon- 
siderahly in fertility, that is, yielding 
very different quantities of the product 
to the same quantity of labour and 
cajntal. This being the case, it is an 
obvious question, why arc not the most 
lertile mines so worked as to supply 
the whole nun ket? No such question 
can arise as to laud ; it being self- 
evident, that the most fertile lands 
could not possibly be made to supply 
the whole demand of a fully-peopled 
country ; and even of wdiat they do 
yield, a part is extorted from iliem liy 
a labour and outlay as great as that 
required to grow the same ainomit on 
wor.se land, lint it is not so with 
miner*; at least, not universally. There 
are, perhaps, cases in wdiich it is im- 
possible to (extract from a particular 
vein, in a given time, more than a 
certain quantity of ore, became there 
is oidy a limited surface of the vein 
exposed, on which more than a certain 
number of labourers cannot be siranl- 
tancously employed. But ibis is not 
tuic of all mines. In collierie.s, for 
example, some other can.se of limita- 
tion must be snngk-t f.r. In some 
instances the owners limit the quan- 
tity raised, in order not to<j rapidly to 
exhaust the mine : in others there are 
jsaid to be combinations of owners, to 


keep up a mout'polr price by iimfllng 
the production. AVliatcvcr be the 
causes, it is' a fact that mines of de- 
ferent degrees of richness are in opera 
tion, and since the v<alue of the j^ro- 
diice must he proportional to the cost 
of production at the worst mine (fer- 
tility and situation taken together), it 
is in ve than proportional to that of 
the cost. All mines superior in pro- 
duce to the worst actually worked, will 
yield, therefore, a rent equal to the 
excess. They may yield more; and 
the worst mine may itself yield a ivnt. 
]\lincs being comparatively few, their 
qualities do not graduate gently into 
one .another, as the qualities of land 
do ; and the demanft may be sacli as to 
keep the value of the produce con- 
sidorahly above the cost of production 
at Iho 'wor.st mine now worked, with- 
out hfiug sufficient to bring into opera- 
tion a still worse. Dm ing the interval, 
the produce is really at a scarcity 
value. 

Fisheries arc another example. Fish- 
eries in the open sea are not appro- 
priated, but fisheries in lakes or rivers 
almost always are so, and likewise 
oyster-beds or other particular fishing 
grounds on coasts. Wo may take 
.salmon fisheries as an example of the 
whole class. Some rivers are far more 
pioductive in salmon than others, 
iSFone, however, without being ex- 
hau.sted, can supply more than a very 
limited demand. Tlie demand of a 
country like England can only be sup- 
plied by taking salmon from many 
clifferent rivers of unequal productive- 
ness, and the value must he sufficient 
to repay the cost of obtaining the fish 
from the lea.st productive of tlio.so. i\Jl 
others, therefore, will if appropriated 
afibrd a rent equal to the value of their 
superiority. Much higher than this it 
cannot be, if there are salmon rivers 
accessible which from distance or in- 
ferior productiveness have not yet con- 
tributed to supply tlie marlcet. If 
there are not, the value, doubtless, may 
rise to a scarcity rate, and the worst 
fi.sheries in use may then yield a con- 
siderable rent. 

Both in the case of alnes 'and of 
fisheriesj the natural order of eients 
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li.i1.lo lu Le intcii'iipiiMl by tlio opening 
of a now mine, or a new iiOiery, of 
superior quality to some of those 
already in use. The first effect of such 
an incident is an increase of the supply; 
which of course lowers the value to 
call forth an increased demand. This 
reduced value may be no longer suf- 
ficient to remunerate the worst of the 
existing mines or fisheries, and these 
may consequently bo abandoned. If 
the superior mines or fisheries, ^vith 
the addition of the one newly opened, 
produce as much of the commodity as 
IS required at the lower value corre- 
sponding to their lower cost of produc- 
tion, the fall of value will be permanent, 
and there will be ^ corresponding fall 
in the rents of those mines or fisheries 
which are not abandoned. In this 
case, when things have permanently 
adju.sted themselves, Uhe result will be, 
that the scale of qualities which supply 
the market will liave been cut short at 
the lower end, while a new in.sertiou 
■will have been made in the scale at 
some point higher up , and the worst 
mine or fishery in use — the one which 
regulates the reut,s of the superior 
qualities and the value of the com- 
modity— will be a mine or fishery of 
better quality than that by which 
tliey were previously regulated. 

Tand is used for other pm poses 
than agriculture, especially ior resi- 
dence ; and 'v.dien so used, yield.s a 
rent, determined by piinciples similar 
to those already laid down. The 
ground rent of a building, and the rent 
of a garden or park attached to it, will 
not be less than the rent which the 
same land would afford iu agriculture : 
but may be greater than this to an 
iiulefiuito amount : the surplus being 
cither in consideration of beauty or of 
convenience, the convenience often 
consisting iu superior facilities for 
pecuniary gain. iSites of remaikahle 
hi auty are generally limited in supply, 
and therefore, if in great demand, are 
at a scarcity value. Bites superior 
only in convenience, are governed as to 
their value by the ordinary principles 
of rent. The ground rent of a house 
in a small village is bufc^ little higher 
than the rent of a similar patch of 
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ground in Ihe op-m ficl.ls . but that cF 
a shop ill Uheapsulo will c.xc.eed these, 
by the whole amount at which people 
estimate the superior facilities ofiiioney- 
makmg in the moie crowded place. 
The rents of wharfage, dock and 
harbour room, water-power, and many 
other privileges, may be analysed on 
similar principles. 

§ 4. Cases of extra profit analogous 
to rent, are more frequent in the trans- 
actions of industry than is sometimes 
supposed Take the case, for example, 
of a patent, or exclusive privilege fir 
the use of a process by wdiich cost ot 
production is lessened. If the value of 
the product continues to be regulated 
by wdiat it costs to those who are 
obliged to poisist in the old process, 
the patentee will make an extra profit 
equal to the advantage which his pro- 
cess possesses over theirs. I1iis extra 
profit is essentially siuiilar to rent, aad 
sometimes even assumes the form of 
it, the patentee allowing to other pro- 
ducers the u.se of his privilege, in con- 
sideration of an annual payment. So 
long as ho, and those whom ho asso- 
ciates in the pruilogo, do not produce 
enough to snpi»ly the whole market, so 
long the oiigiual cost of production, 
being the iiece'-sary coiidition of pro- 
ducing a part, will regulate the value 
of the w'hole , and the patimtee will bo 
enabled to keep up Ids rent to a hill 
equivalent for the advantage which 
his process gives him. In the com- 
meneement indeed he will probably 
forego a pai t of this advantage for the 
sake of underselling others : the in- 
creased supply which he brings for- 
waril wall lower the value, and make 
tlie trade a bad one for those ■^vho do 
not share in the ])nvilege * many of 
wdiom tlicreforo will gradually retire, 
or restrict their operations, or enter 
into arrangemeiits with the patentee, 
As his supply inn eases theirs wih 
diminish, the value meanwhile con- 
tinuing slightly depre.SHed. Hut if lift 
stops short in hi.s o]>eratiims before the 
market is wholly sup|»lied by the new 
process, thing, s will again adjust them 
selves to wdiat was the natural value 
before the invent ion was made, and 
U 
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tlic l>cncrit of tlie iiiiprovomcnt will 
aocvuo solely to the patentee. 

The extra gains which any proihicer 
or dealer ohlains thrmigh superior ta- 
lents tor business, or superior business 
arrangements, are very much of a 
similar kind. If all his competitors 
had the same advantages, and used 
them, the benefit would be transfi'rrcd 
to their customers, through the dimi- 
nish cmI value of the artnle: he only 
retains it for himself because he is 
able to biing his commodity to market 
At a lower cost, while its value is deter- 
mined hy a higher. All advantages, 
in fiict, which one competitor has over 
another, whether natural or acquired, 
whether personal or the result of social 
arrangements, bring the commodity, so 
far, into the Third Class, and assimilate 
the possessor of the advantage to a 
roceiver of rent. Y\hagcs and profits 
represent the universal elements in 
production, while rent may be taken 
to represent the dilTerential and pecu- 
liar: any difieronce in favour of certain I 
producers, or in favour of production in | 
certain ciieumstances, being 1 he source ! 
of a gain, which, though not called I 


rent unless paid penodically by one 
person to another, is governed by laws 
entirely the same witli it. The jaice 
paid for a difterential advantage in 
producing a commodity, cannot enter 
into the general cost of production of 
the commodity 

A commodity may, no doubt, in 
some contingencies, yield a rent even 
under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances of its production ; hut only 
wlieii it is, for the time, in the condi- 
tion of those commodities which are 
absolutely limited in supply, and is 
therefore selling at a scarcity value , 
which never is, nor has been, nor can 
he, a permanent condition of any of the 
great rent-yielding commodities : un- 
less through their approaching exhaus- 
tion, if they are minei’al products (coal, 
for example), or through an increase of 
population, continuing after a further 
increase of production becomes im- 
possible ; a contingency, which the 
almost inevitable progress of human 
culture and inqirovement in the long 
interval which has first to elapse, for- 
bids us to consider as probable. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SUMMARY OP TUP. THEORY OF VALUE. 


§ 1. We have now attained a favour- 
able point for looking back, and taking : 
a simultaneous view of the space which 
we have traversed since the commence- j 
ment of the present Book. The | 
following are the principles of the ; 
theory of Value, so far as we have yet 
asccriained them. 

I. Value is a relative term. The 
value of a thing means the quantity of 
some other thing, or of things in 
general, which it exchanges for. The 
values of all things can never, there- 
fore, rise or fall simultaneously. There 
is no such thing as a ^general rise or a 
general fall of values. Every rise of va- i 
iue supposes a fall, and every fall a rise, j 

II. TkQ temporary or market value , 


of a thing depends on the demand and 
supply; rising as the demand rises, 
and falling as the supply rises. Tlie 
demand, however, varies with the 
value, being generally greater wlien 
the thing is cheap than when it is 
dear; and the value always adjusts 
itself in such a manner, that the demand 
is equal to the supply. 

III. Besides their temporary value, 
things have also a permanent, or as it 
may he called,- a Natural Value, to 
which the market value, after every 
variation, always tends to return ; and 
the oscillations compensate for ono 
another, so that, on the average, com- 
modities exchange at about their natural 
value. 
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IV. Tlic naturul vnlue of soiiui Ihiiigs 
is a sc.arciiy value • luit most tilings 
natiii ally ex( liange inr oin* nnnth.'r in 
tlie ratio o( their cost ot prod net nm, nr at 
V'hal may ho termed iheir Ahilno. 

V. The things wloih arc ua Lurally 
and jiormanently at a sennit \ v.ihu', 
.iro those ofieliiiJi liu‘ .siijiply cannot 
1)0 increased at all, or not Mihic.iently 
to sadisly the whole ol the demand 
e\hieh would exist tor them at their 
cost value. 

Vd A monopoly value means a 
scarcity value. Mono]H»ly cannot give 
a value to anylhing, cwtpt tlnmigli a 
limitation of the supply. 

VIL i^lvery cninmodily of whii h the 
supply can be indt'^niUdy inermised hy 
lahour and capiial, exchanges lor othi*r 
things proportionally to the cost neces- 
sary" tor producing and bringing to 
market the most costly portion oT the 
sup]ily required. The natural \alue is 
synonymous with the Post Valucj niul 
th'‘ <‘o,st v.ilue of a thingj nasaus the cost 
value oftlio most cosily portioii of it 

VUf. Post of Production consists of 
several elcmmits, some of which are 
constant and nnivorsal, others o'-ca- 
sioual. d’hc univeisal elmmmls of 
cost of production are, the wages of t lie 
lahoui’j and the profits of the capital. 
The eecasinnal elements are, taxes, 
and any extra cost oi'casioiicd iiy a 
scarcity value of some o! the leqnisites. 

IX. Rent is not an element in the 
cost of production of the eoiiimodity 
which yields it : except in the castes, 
(rather conceivable than actually exist- 
ing) in which it lesults from, and rtqire- 
seuLs, a scarcity value. But when 
laud ca])ahlc of yiiddiug rent in ag’-i- 
cultiire IS applied to smno other pur- 
pose, the rent which it woid'i ii <.ve 
yitdded is an eitnneut in the cost of pro- 
duction of tlie commodity which it is 
employed to prodiico. 

X. Omitting the occasional eltunerits; 
things which atlmit of indtdiuiie in- 
creaso, naturally and permanently ex- 
change for each otlau’ according to the 
comparative annuint of wages which 
must he paid for producing them, and 
the comparative amount of prolits 
which must he obtained by the capi- 
talists who pay those waiges* 


XI. The com] ut rail re, amount (d 
wages does not dcjxmd on w h it 

are in tliemsclvos High do 

not make Ingh v.dnos, imr low w.icys 
low’- values Tlic eoui}' iralive nmoiiiiE 
of waves do]i« nds paitivon the emu- 
Xiaralive qnaiilitic'' of lahoiit iwjuircd 
and partly on the comparative iat(‘S ol 
its remuneration. 

XII. fclo, the coinpaiative rate of 
profits does not di'pcmd on what piofits 
are in themselves , nor do high or low 
profits make high or low values. It 
depend! partly on the comparative 
lengths ol time during wliadi tlio lajulal 
is employed, and jiartly on the eoiu- 
])ara!i\e vato of proiits in different cm 
ploymenis, 

X n I. If two things are made hy the 
same fjuaiitity of labour, and that labour 
p.iid at the same rahg and if the ^vnges 
of the labourer have to ho advam^d 
for tlm same space of time, and the 
nature of the employinent does not 
requiie that there he a jiermanent 
dilference in their imte of profit , iheii, 
whether wages and profits b(‘ Ingb or 
lowg and w'licthm the ijiiaiilily oi‘ labour 
expend(‘d be imieh or litth*, these two 
things will, on the aveiage, exchange 
for one anotlier. 

XIV. If one of the two things com- 
mands, on the averaee, a, grmiter wilue 
than the other, tin- caiio- muhi hi' that 
it requires for its production (‘ither a 
greater quantity of labour, or a kind of 
labour permanently paid at a highci* 
rate ; or that the capital, or part ol the 
capiial, which supports that labour, 
must he advanced tor a longer jieriod ; 
or lastly, that the production isattenrh-d 
wiili some circumslaneo vdiii ii requires 
to 1)0 eoinpcin^aled by a jiermaiii ally 
liigher rate of profit. 

XV- Of tliese elements, the quant it v 
of lahour requiied for tin* production is 
the most iuqiortaiit ■ tin* etfect of the 
others is smaller, tliough iioiie of them 
are insignilieant, 

XM. The lower profits are, the less 
important become the minor elements 
of <‘Ost of production, and tht3 less do 
commodities donate from a value j ap- 
portioned to the quantity and qiiaiity 
of the labour required for their pro- 
duction. 

1 % 
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X \’ (T , Hut fall of pruHl'^ iowers, 

ill some tlio <.osl value oniungs 

tiuule-^\ ith uiuoh or dtiraltle inacliiucrv, 
and raises that of tlinii:;^ uiade uy 
haud . nud oveiy rise of profits does 
llie reverse. 

§ 2. Such is llic e'cnclal tlicory of 
Exchange Value. It is necessary, 
IiowGver, to remark tluat this theory 
( ontemplates a system of pioduction 
cairicd on by c.ipitahsts for profit, 
and not by lahoiners for subhistence. 
In propoilion as v’O admit this last 
supposition — and in most countries 
yye must admit it, at least in re- 
spect of agricultural produce, to a 
very gi'cat extent — sm h of the pre- 
ceding theorems as relate to the de- 
pendence of value on cost of produc- 
tion viil lequiiG inodifkation. Those 
theorems cUie all grounded on tlie sup- 
position, that the producers ohpa t 
and aim is to derive a prolit from 
his capital This granted, it follows 
that lie must sell Ids commodity at 
the price which will alfurd the oidi- 
iiary rate of piofit, that is to say, it 
must exchange fur other commodities 
at its cost value. But the peasant 
propiictor, the ineta}er, ami even tlie 
peasaut-iaimcr or allotmenl -holder — 
the labourer, under wbatevci name, ]'ro- 
ducing on bis ovn account — is seeking, 
not an investment for his little capital, 
but an advantageous employment lor 
his time and hdjoiir. liis disburse- 
ments, beyond his own inainlenniu'e 
and that of his family, aie so small, 
that neai ly the wdiole proceeds of the 
sale of the pi educe aie w ages of labour. 
’When he and has family have been 
fed from the ])roduce of the farm (and 
perhaps clothed vitli materials grown 
thereon, and manufactured in the 
lamily) lie ma}”, in lespect of tlie sup- 
plementary remuneration derived from 
the sale of the surplus produce, be 
compared to those labourers who, de- 
li ving their subsistence from an in- 
dependent source, can afford to sell 
their laliour at any qiiice whicli is to 
their minds worth the exeriion. A 
peasant, who supports himselt and his 
lamily with one portion of his jirodiice, 
will ofteii sell the remainder very much 


below what wimld be its cnsl vahie to 
iho enpitalist. 

Tlewe IS, liow'ovcr, men in this (a<^c, 
a mimmiim, or interior limit, (d‘ value 
The pio<hieewhi(di ho. oarriesto market, 
niiirt hi’iiig in to him the value of 
all ncccEsaiios which he is compelled 
lopmehase; and it must enable him 
to pay his rent. Beni, under peasant 
cuUivation, is not governed by the 
pimei})les set forth in the chapters 
immediately preceding, but is either 
determined by custom, as in the case 
of metayers, or, if lixed by competition, 
depends on the ratio of population to 
land Bent, tliciefo’e, in this case, is 
an clement of cost of production. The 
easant must vork*^mtil he has cleared 
is rent and tlie price of all purchased 
necessaries. Aflui this, he will go on 
w’oilviug only it he can sell the produce 
for such a pi ice as will overcome his 
avei si on to labour. 

d'he miuiunmi just nionlioried i.? 
wdiat the peasant must obtain in ex- 
change for the V. liolo of liis surplus 
produce. But inasmuch as this surplus 
is not a fixed quantity, hut may he 
either gr(*ater or less accouling to the 
dcgicc of lus industry, a mmimura 
value for the wdiolo of it docs Uft gne 
any minimum value for a dchiuto 
quaiitily of the commodity. In tin's 
state oi things, tliorefore, it can hardly 
be said, that the value depends at all 
on co«t ot production. It depends 
entirely on demand and vsupply, that is, 
on the proportion beBvecn the quantity 
of &iu|»Ius food which tlie peasants 
choo.se to jiroduce, and the nninhers of 
the non-agricultural, or rather of the 
non-poasaut population. If the buying 
class w’cre numerous and the gi owing 
class lazy, food might be permanently 
at a scarcity price. 1 am not aware 
that this case has anywhere a real 
existence. If the growing class is 
energetic and industrious, and the 
buyers lew, food will be extremelv 
cheap. This also is a rare case, though 
some parts of France perhaps approxi- 
mate to it. The common cases are, 
either that, as in Ireland until lately, 
the peasant class is indolent and the 
buyers few^, or the peasants industrious 
and the town population numerous ami 
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opulent, ns in r>eln,!nni, tlio iioitli oi 
Italy, and pails of Uevinany. The 
piice of the ])ioduec ^m 11 adjust itself 
to these vaiietu'.s of clieuinstanees, un- 
less modilied, as in many cases it is, 
by the compctiilon of pioduccrs wlio 
a'le not peasants, or by the prices of 
foreign niarkois. 

§ B. Another anomalous case is that 
of slavc-giown produce . which pre- 
sents, lioiYGvcr, by no means the same 
degree of comidieation. The slavc- 
ovMier is a capitalist, and his induce- 
ment to jirodnction consists in a piolit 
on his capital. This piotit must amount 
to the ordinary lale In lespect to his 
expenses, he m iii me same position as 
if his slaves weie fiee ]ahon^ers^\()rlang 
^^ilh tlicir pies! nt cilieiency, and were 
hired with wdges ei]uai to their present 
Cost, if the cost IS less in proportion 
to the work dune, than the wagc.s of 
free lahour would he, so much the 
greater arc hiu profits : hut if all other 
produceis in tlic country possess the 
same advantage', the values of com- 
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modities will not he at all allectrd by 
it 'J'he only case in winch they can 
ho alTected, is when the priviU'gc of 
cheap labour is confined to pai tieular 
branches of production, free labourers 
at proportionally highe.r wagc.s being 
emiiloyed in tlio remainder. In thus 
case, as in all ca.scs of permanent in- 
equality between the wagc.s of difeient 
cmploynieiits, prices and values leccivo 
tlic imprc.ss ol the inequality. Slivc- 
giwvn will exchange for non-slave- 
g.own commodities in a Less ratio than 
that of tlio (pianlitv of labour required 
for their })rodiictiun ; the value of the 
former wdl be less, *)f the latter gi cater, 
than if shivoiy did not exist. 

The lurther adaptation of the theory 
of value to the varieties of e.visting or 
possible industrial systems may be left 
wnth gicat advantage to the intelligent 
reader It is well said by Moiitesquic'n, 
“It is nut always advisable so com- 
pletely to exhaust a subject, as to leave 
nothing to be done by tlio reader. The 
important thing is not to bo read, but 
to excite the reader to thought/’* 


CHAPTER vn. 

OF MONEY. 


§ 1 . 11 UUNG proceeded thus far in 

aseisrtainiiig tlie general laws of Value, 
without introducing the idea of money 
(except occasionally for illustration), 
it is time that we should now superadil 
that idea, and consider in what man- 
ner the principles of the mutual inter- 
change of commodities are affeeted by 
tlic n.sc of \>'hal is termed a Medium of 
Exeluiuge. 

In uuh'r to unde>’stand the manirnkl 
functions of a ('iicuiating Medium, 
there is no lett.'r \,uiy than to con- 
sider vrhat are the principal ineou- 
veniences w hicli w e sUunld expeiioiiee 
if wc had nut such a medium. Thu 
first and most obvious would be the 
want of a common measure for values 
of dilferent sorbs. If a tailor had only 
cofit.s, and wanted to buy bread or a 


horse, it would he very troublesome to 
ascertain how much bread he ought to 
obtain for a coat, or how many coats 
he sliould give for a horse. The calcu- 
lation must he recommenced on dif- 
ferent data, every time he bartered his 
coat for a dilferent kind of article ; 
and there could be no current price, or 
regular quotations of value. \\'hercas 
now each thmg has a cuneiit price in 
inuney, and he gets over all diniciilties 
by reckoiiiiig his coat at 4b or bl , and 
a four jiuiind leaf at Od or 7cb As it 
is much easitr to compare diilereni 
lengths by expressing them in a com- 
mon language t4;' feet and iui-hes, so it 
is much easier to compare values by 
means of a common language of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. In no 
{ * of Lam^ concln'sjen of booli xl. 
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otlicr way can values be an;iMi;c(l one 
above auollicr in a scale, in no oilier 
can a"* person conveniiuiily cakuLik" 
llie sum of bis pf'ssessions, and il is 
easiiir to ascertain and remeinber the 
lelations of many tliinys to one ibinu;, 
than liH'ir innumerable cioss iclations 
v/i(b one anf.tbcr '^idiis ad\anlaye of 
luwiiig a common language in which 
values may bo exprcs^'al, is, even by 
it&t‘]l', so impel taut, iliat some such 
modo of expiessing and computing 
iliem Vvould probably bo used even if a 
pound or a sbilliug did nut express 
uav ri'al thing, hut a mere unit of cal- 
eulalion. il is said that theic arc 
AlViean tiihes in uhich this somcwdiat 
arlilicial contrivaiice ;utucd!y p.rcvails. 
They caleiilatc the \alne ot things In 
a sort of money of acmounl, called nia- 
dkes. They say, one thing is vuith 
ton macult'H, another ti ft cell, another 
twenty.-’'' Them is no leal tiling 
called a mneute : it is a conventional 
unit, for the more coineiiienb com- 
parison of things with one amdher. 

diiis advantage, however, forms but 
an ineonsidera,hle part of the econo- 
mical henelits deiived from the use of 
money. 'I'he iueoinenienccs of barter 
arc so great, that without some more 
(‘oiuiiiodioua means of cn'ccting cx- 
cliangi's, the divi*Mon of employments 
could liaidly have been cairicd to any 
considerable extent. A tailor, w'ho 
had nothing but coats, might starve 
before he could find any })crson having 
bread to sell wlm wanted a coat, be- 
sides, ho wmiild not want as nuicli 
bread at a time as would be worth a 
coat, and the coat could not be divided. 
Every person, there.fore, would at all 
limes hasten to dispose of Ids com- 
modity in exchange fur anylliing which, 
though it might not bo ftted to ids 
own immediate wants, was in great and 
general demand, and easily divisible, 
that ho might he snie of being 
uliie to pnreiiase with it whatever was 
olfcrcd lor saie. The primary neces- 
saries of life possess these propciiics 
in a high degree. Bfead is extremely 
divisible, and an object of universal 
desire. Still, this is not tho sort of 

* Montesquieu, of J^au's, book mi. 
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lldiig reqidiei; for, of food, unless 
in cxpeotation of a scauity, no one 
wislies to ])osscss more, at once, than 
is wanted for inmicdiaic ( onFumption ; 
so that a person is never suic of find- 
ing an immediate purchaser (or ai tides 
of food ' and unless soon dis])osed of, 
most of them p'uish. The thing which 
people would select to keep by them for 
making piircliase.s, must be one which, 
besides being du i.sible, and generally 
desired, does not detcrioiate by keep- 
ing. This redin’CH tlio choice to a 
small numbei uf in lieies. 

§ 2. By a la* it concurrence, almost 
all nations, at a ^J/ery early [lonod, 
IKcd upon certain metals, and espe- 
cially gold and silver, to serve this 
piuiiose. No other substances unite the 
necessary qualities in so great a degree, 
with so many subordinate ad\ aid ages. 
Next to food and cJ(»lhii)g, and in 
some clinuiles evenbefoie clothing, tho 
stiongest ineiination in a rude state of 
society is for personal ornament, and 
for llie kind of distinction which is 
o]>lained by raiity or ccstlinoss in such 
oniamcnl s After the immediate neces- 
sities of lile wore satNficcl, every one 
was eager to accnmulati' as great a stoio 
as ])Obbiblc of things at oiiee costly and 
ornamental ; wliicli were chiefly gold, 
silver, and jewels. These wore the 
things whicli it most pleased every 
one to possess, and which there was 
most certainty of Ihiding others willing 
to receive in exchange for any kind of 
produce. They were among the most 
impeilshahle of all subslanci's. 'They 
weie alsoportalilc, and containing groat 
value in small bulk, were easily hid* 
a considevalion of much inquirtauGe in 
an ago of iuseciully. Jewels are infe- 
rior to gold and silver iu the qualily of 
divisibility ; and aro of very various 
qualities, not to bo accuratidy discri- 
minated witliout creat tioiiblc*. Gold 
and silver arc emiuently divisible, and 
when pure, al wavs of thu same quality; 
and thc'ir purity may be asoertaiued 
and cerlilied by a puhliu authority. 

A cconliiigly, 1 hough fills have been 
cmjd"U‘d as luonev in smue coinqins, 
cattle in otheis, iu Chinese laitaiy 
cuhofi of tea cloaelj pressg’d togetherj, 
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the bhells called cowries on the coast 
of AV'estcrii Alrica, and in Ahjssinia 
at this clay blocks of rock salt ; though 
even of metals, the less cosily have 
sometimes been chosen, as iron in Lacc- 
dmmon from an ascetic policy, copper 
in the early Roman republic from tho 
povcity of the people ; gold and silver 
have been generally prclerred by na- 
tions which wcie able to obtain them, 
cither by industry, commer<^, or con- 
quest. To the qualities which ori- 
ginally recommended them, another 
came to he added, the importance of 
which only luilblded itself by degrees. 
Of all commodities, they are among 
the least influenced by any of the 
causes which lorohucc iluctiiations of 
value. No commodity is quite free 
from such fluctuations. Gold and silver 
have sustained, since the heginuiug of 
history, one great permanent altera- 
tion of value, from tiie discovery of 
the American mines: and some tem- 
porary variations, such as that wdiicli, 
in tho last great war, was produced by 
the absorption of tho metals in hoards, 
and in the inihtary chests of tho im- 
mense armies constantly in tho Held. 
In tho present age the opening of new 
stiiirces of supply, so abundant as the 
Ural Mountains, Caliloriiia, and Aus- 
tralia, may be tho commeucement of 
another period of decline, ou the limits 
of which it would bo useless at present 
to speculate. But on the whole, no com- 
modities are so little exposed to causes 
of variation. They fluctuate less than 
almost any other things in their cost 
of production. And from their chira- 
hiliiy, the total quantity in existence 
is at all times so great in proportion to 
the annual supply, that the effect on 
value even of a change in the coet of 
production is nut suddi-n : a very long 
lime being roquiied to diminish mate- 
rially the quaiiiiiy in existence, and 
even to increase it very greatly not 
being a rapid process. Gold and silver, 
therefore, are more fit than any other 
commodity to he the subject of engage- 
ments for receiving or paying a given 
quantity at some distant period. If 
the engagement were made in corn, 
a failure of crops might increase tho 
hm’then of the payment: m one year 
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to foiu'fold what was intended, or an 
exuberant havvesfc sink it in another 
to onc-fourth if stipulated ii>, cloth, 
some manufiicturiiig invention might 
permanently reduce the payment to a 
tenth of its original value. Such things 
have occurred even in the case of pay- 
ments stipulated in gold and silver ; but 
the gicat tall of their value after the dis- 
covery of America, is, as yet, the only 
authenticated instance ; and in this 
case the change wms cxticniely gra- 
dual, being spread over a period of 
many years 

When gold and silver had become 
virtually a mcdiiun of exchange, by 
becoming tho things for which people 
generally sold, and with which they 
generally bought, whatever they had 
to sell or buy; tlie coiitrnance of coin- 
ing obviously suggested itself By this 
process the metal was divided into c5n- 
veiiicnt j)ortions, of any degree of sinail- 
iiGss, and hearing a recognised propor- 
tion to one another; and the tioiible 
was saved of weighing and assaying 
at every < luinge of po'-'sessors, an in- 
couveuiciice wdiieh ou the occasion of 
small purchases would soon liave 
become insiqiportable. Guverimionis 
louiid it their interest to take the 
operation into their own hands, and to 
interdict all coining by private persons ; 
indeed, tlicir guarantee was oltcn the 
only one which w’oiild have been re- 
lied on, a reliance however wdiich very 
often it ill deserved ; profligate govern- 
ments having until a \ery inoderii 
period seldom scrap led, for tho sake of 
robbing their creditors, to confer on 
all other debtors a licence to rob theirs, 
by the shallow and impudent artifice 
of lowering the standard; that least 
covet t of all inodi*s of knavery, which 
consists ill calling a shilling a pound, 
that a debt of a h'tndrcd x>eunds may 
be cancelled by the xiavmeiit of a hiai« 
dred shillings, it Avoiikl have been as 
simple a plan, and would have aiisweied 
the purpose as 's*eil, to have enacted 
that a himdred” should always he in- 
terpreted to m^“an five, wliicli would 
have efiected the same reduction in. all 
pecuniary contracts, and \voaid nut 
have bccii at all more shameless. Buch 
strokes of policy have not whatlly 
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ceased to be lecomracncied, but they 
have ceased to bo practised; exeex^t 
occasi(.]jKady tliiougb llie incdiuiii of 
paxicr inoaov, in ^^lliell case the eba- 
racter of llic transaction, from the 
greater obseuriiy of the subject, is a 
little less baiefaccd. 

§ 3 . ]\roiiC3% when its use has grown 
habitual, is tlic mctlium tin ough which 
the incomes of the djObient members 
of the conirnunity nic distributed to 
them, and the measure by which they 
esiimate their possessions As it is 
alnavs by means of money that people 
pTOcide i’or their difieicni necessities, 
there groWvS np in their minds a power- 
ful association leading themtongard 
money as wealth in a more peculiar 
sense than any other article ; ande^en 
those \\ho pass tlieir lives in the pro- 
diWionoftlie most nscrui ohjects, ac- 
quire the hahit of regal ding those, oh- 
jects as chiefly imporiaiit hy their 
capacitor of being exchanged for mollC3^ 
A pel Son vho paits with money to 
obtain ( omnic'dities, unless he intends 
to sell them, ap^ieais to the imagina- 
tion to be mahuig a wor^e baigain than 
a peison who paits with cf'mmodities 
to get money; the one seems to be 
spending his means, the other adding 
to them. liluhions vliieh, though now 
in some measinc diipelled, were long 
powerful enough to oveiTnaster the 
mind of every politician, both specula- 
tive and practical, in Kurope. 

It must be evident, bowever, tliat 
tlie mere intiodnciion of a paiticnlar 
mode of exchanging things lor one 
another, by first exchanging a thing 
for mone^q and then exchanging the 
money for something ehe, makes no 
diffcience in the erseiitial character of 
transact ions. It is not A\ith ineney 
that ihinps arc really purchased. No- 
body’s income (except that of the gold 
or silver miner) is deiived flora the 
precious nietals. 'i he pounds or shd- 
lings which a person leceives weekly 
or yearly, are not tthat constitutes ins 
income ; they are a sort of tickets or 
orders which he can jf-resent for pay- 
ment at any shop he pleases, and which 
pntitio him to leceive a certain value 
4?f any commodity that he makes choice 


of. The farmer pays his lahonrers and 
his landloid in these tickets, as iho 
most convenient plan for himself and 
them; hut their real income is their 
share of his corn, cattle, and liay, and 
it makes no essential diffeienee vhether 
he distributes it to them directly, or 
sells it for them and gives them the 
price , but as they would have to sell 
it for monc^i' if he did not, and as ho 
is a seller at any rate, it best suits the 
purposes of all, that be should sell their 
share along with his own, ami leave 
the lahonrers more leisure for woik and 
the landlord for being idle. The capi- 
talists, except those who are producers 
of the jirccious metals, derive no part 
of their income from^thoso metals, since 
they only get them by buying them 
with their own produce ; vhile ail other 
persons have their incomes paid to them 
hy the capitalists, or by those who have 
received payment from the capitalists, 
and as the caxnlalists have nothing, 
flora the hist, except their produce, it 
is that and nothing else which supplies 
all iiicoineg fuinislKHl bv them. There 
cannot, in short, be intiinsically a moie 
insignificant thing, in tbo economy of 
society, than money; except in the 
character of a contrivance for sparing 
time and labour. It is a machine for 
doing qnhldy and commoclionsly, what 
would be done, though less quickly and 
eomniodiously, without it; and like 
many other kinds of machinery, it 
only exerts a distinct and independent 
iiifiiicnce of its own when it gets out 
of Older 

The infrodnetion of mone}’- does not 
interfere 'iMth the rpmation of any of 
the Laws of Value laid do'i’ni in the 
pieceding chajitcrs. The reasons which 
make the ientpoiary or market value 
of things depend on the demand and 
6iipid3q and their average and perma- 
nent values upon their cost of pro- 
duetieii, are as apjilicable to a money 
sv'stem ns to a a3stem of bauer. Things 
which bv’ barter would exchange tor 
one another, will, if soki for money, 
sell for an equal amount of it, and so 
will exchange for one another still, 
though the process of exchanging them 
will consist of two operations instea*! 
of oulv on?. Tke lelations of eon|- 
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modilies to one another remain unal- 
tered by money . the only new relation 
introduced, is their relation to money 
itself; how nmch or how little money 
they will exchange for ; in other words, 
how the Exchange Value ot money 
itself is determined And this is not 
a question of any difficulty, when the 
illusion is dispelled, whicli caused 
money to he looked upon as a peculiar 
thing, not governed by the same laws 
as other things. Money is a eomniodily, 
and its value is determined like that 
of other commodities, temporarily by 
demand and supply, peinmncntly and 
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on the average by cost of production. 
The ilhisti ation of those principles, con- 
sidered in their application to ^uoneyj 
must be given in some detail, on ac 
connt of the confusion whicli, in minds 
not scicnti/ically instructed on the sub- 
ject, envelopes the whole matter, partly 
from a lingering remnant of tlie old 
misleading associations, and partly fi om 
tlie mass of \apoury and b.iselcss spe- 
culation with which this, moie than 
any other topic of political economy, 
has in latter times hi'come siirrounded ^ 
I shall thoiefoie tr'-at of tlio Value of 
Money in a cliapier apai t. 


CIIAITER VXn. 


OF Tlin VALUE OF MOXXY, AS DEPENDENT ON DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


§ 1. It is imfoituriato that in the 
veiy outset of the subject we have to 
clear irom our palli a foimidabh' am- 
biguity of lauguago The Value fif 
Money is to apjieaiam e an expKs>&ioii 
as piecise, ah fiee fiom possibility of 
niisuiiderstaiuliiig, as any in science 
The value of a thing, is what it will 
exchange for: the value of money, is 
what money will exchange for ; the 
purchasing power of money. If prices 
aie low, money will buy mucli of other 
things, ai d is of high value; if prices 
me high, it will liiy little of other 
things, and is of lew value. The value 
of money is inversely as geneial pi ices : 
falling as they rise, and rising as they 
tall 

But niihappby the same phrase is 
also employed, in tliecuiient language 
of comiiieice, in a very dificiciit sense 
Money, which is so commonly under- 
stood as the synonyme of wealth, is 
more especially the term in use to 
denote it when it is the subject of bor- 
rowing. When ore person lends to 
another, as well as when he pays wages 
or rent to another, what he transfers is 
pot the mere money, but a right to a 
certain value of the pioducc of the 
country, to be stdccled ai pleasure , the 
jend^j; having first bought this right, 


hy giving for it a poition of his capital. 
What he really lends is so much 
capital ; the money is the nieie instill- 
ment of transfer. But the capital 
usually pa'^scs from the lender to the 
lecciver thiuugh the means cither oi 
money, or of an Older to receive money, 
and at any rote it is in money tbut 
the capital is computed and estimated. 
Ilciice, hoiTowiiig capital is universally 
called horiowdng money; the loan 
market is called the money market : 
those w’hu Lave their capital dispOv'-ahlo 
for invcbtinent on loan aie called the 
monied chiss : and the equivalent given 
for the use of capital, or in other words, 
interest, is not only called the interest 
of money, hut, hy a grosser perverKdoii 
of teims, the value of money. This 
misappheation of language, assisted hy 
Hfjinc fallacious appearances which we 
shall notice and clear up hereafter,^ 
has created a general notion among 
poisons in business, that the Value of 
IMonoy, meaning the lafe Cff interest, 
has an intimate cuniiexiou with the 
Value of Money in its proper syiise, the 
value or purclqising pviwer of the cir- 
culating medium. Wc shall return to 
this subject before long: at pu'sent h 
L enough to say, that ly \biluc I siiiiU 
♦ lutVa, cih xs'ui. 
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always wo oi Kvciianjic and by 

moiioy tlio nu'diuTii of cxcluingc, not 
the caj'^ial wliicb is passed from band 
iu band tlnoagli that nicdium. 

§ 2. The \alnG or pm’chasin;^ power 
of money depends, in the imst instance, 
un denn\nd and supply. But dmnand 
and sn]>p]y, in rrdati- m to inoiv'y, ju-esent 
Ibcmsehcs in a somcwluit dilirrent 
si 1 ape from the demaud and supply of 
other tilings. 

The snjiply of a cmnniodiiy moans 
Ihe quantity olfered ior sale But it 
is not usual to speak of otlering money 
for sale, ik'opic arc not usually said 
lo buy or sell money. Tin’s, liow^’cver, 
is mcroiy an accident of language, 
in point of fact, money is bought and 
sold like otlicr tilings, whenc'vcr other 
things are bought and sold /or money. 
'Wliouver sells corn, or tallow, or col tun, 
buys money. Wboever buys bread, or 
■wine, or clothes, sells money lo the 
dealer in those articles The money 
with wdiicli people are ofl'ering to buy, 
is money otiered for sale. Tlai sup]>iy 
of money, tlien, is the qiuuilily ol it 
which peo]do arc wanting lo layout; 
that is, all the money tlicy have in 
their possession, except what tlicy are 
hoarding, or at least keeping by them 
as a reserve for future contingencies. 
The supply of money, in slioit, is all 
the money in circulation at the 
lime. 

'idle demand for money, again, con- 
sists of all the goods oifered for sale, 
i^ivery seller of goods is a buyer of 
money, and the goods he brings with 
him constitute his demand. The de- 
mand for money diil'ers from the demand 
for otlicr things in this, that it is 
iiniited only by the means of the pur- 
chaser. The demand for other things 
is for so much and no mure ; hut there 
is aluays a demaud for as much money 
as can he got. Pci sons mar indeed 
refuse to sell, and withdiaw ihoir goods 
hum the markei, if they cannot get for 
them w'hal they consider a suHicIent 
price. Bui this is only vhen they think 
that ihe price will rise, and that they 
shell get more money by waiting. If 
they thought the low pi ice likely lo he 
puiiianen't, they take what they 


could get It is always a sine qhd non 
with a dealer to dispose of liis goods. 

As tlie whole of the goods iu ihe 
market compose the demand fur money, 
so the wdiolo of the money constitiiios 
the demand for goods. The money and 
the goods are socking each other for 
the purpose of being exchanged. They 
are rccijirocallv supply aud demand to 
one another. It is indKTcrent whether, 
in cliaracterming the plienomena, "we 
speak of the dein.uid and supply of 
goods, or the supply and ihe demand 
of money. They are equivalent ex- 
pressions. 

We shall proceed to illustrate this 
proposition more fully. And in doing 
this, the reader will remark a great dif- 
forenco between the class of questions 
which now occupy us, and those wdiich 
we previously had under discussion re- 
specting Values. I n considering V aliie, 
wm were only concerned with causes 
\vhicli acted upon particular commo- 
dities apait from the rest. Causes 
V* bicli alfcet ail commodities alike, do 
not act upon values. But in consider- 
ing the relation between goods and 
money, it is with the caus(;s that ope- 
rate upon all goorls whatc\cr, that 
we arc especially concerned. AVe are 
comparing goods of all sorts on one 
side, with money on the other side, as 
things to bo exchanged against each 
other. 

Suppose, everything else being the 
same, that there is an increase m the 
I quantity of money, say by the arrival 
of a foieignci in a place, with a treasure 
of gold and silver. When he commences 
expending it (for this question it mut- 
ters not wliother piodiictively or unpro- 
duclivclv), lie adds lo the supply of 
money, and by the same act, to the 
demand for goods. Euahtlcbs he adds, 
in the lirst instance, to the demand 
only for certain kinds of goods, namel \ , 
those \vhich he selects for purchase ; he 
wull immediately raise tlie price of 
those, and so far as he is individually 
concerned, of those only. If bo spends 
his funds in giving entortaiuments, he 
will raise the prices of food and wine. 
If he expends them in establishing a 
manuiactoiy, he will raise the prices 
of labom? ^nd materials. But at ths 
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Inglier prices, more money will pass 
into tlie hands of the sellers of these 
different articles ; and they, wheilier 
lahourers or dealers, hnvijig iiioi cmoii(‘y 
to lay Old, will create an inci eased dc- 
niaiid for all the tilings wliiidi llicyaie 
aeinistomed to pureluise : these accord- 
ingly will rise in pi ice, and so on xiiitil 
the lise has readied everything. I say 
e\er} tiling, though It is of course pos- 
sible that the influx of money miglit 
take place tlirough the medium oi some 
1 U‘W class of consuu!e’'s, or in such a 
imuiner as to alter the pi’ojiortions of 
dillbient classes of consumers to one 
another, so that a gi eater sliaie of 
the national incuirNC than hcfuio would 
tlieiicelorth he expended in some ar- 
ticles, and a sniullor In others ; exactly 
as if a change bad ta.koii place in the 
tastes and wants of the coimminity. If 
tins were the case, then until production 
had accommodated itself to lliis ebango 
in the comparative demand fur diirereuit 
thing's, there would he areal alteration 
in values, and some things would rise 
in ])rico more than others, while some 
peiliajis would not rise at all. Tlieso 
ellccts, however, would cvidmitly pro- 
ceed, not from the mere increase of 
money, hut li’om accessory circum- 
stances attending it. We arc now only 
called upon to consider what would be 
the effect of an increase of money, con- 
sitlcrcd by itself. Supposing the money 
in the hands of individuals^ to he in- 
creased, the wants and inclinations of 
the community collectively in respect 
to consumption icmaiuing exactly the 
same ; the increase of demand would 
reach all things ccpinlljg and there 
would he an uuiversai liso of prices. 
We might f uppo^e with Hume, that 
gome moining, every person in the 
nation slmuld wake and find a gold 
cuiu in his puebd: ibis example, how- 
ever, would involve an alteration of tli<‘ 
pio])orlb in the demand for different 
coiamoduit s ; the luxuries of the pour 
would, in the iir^t instance, he raised in 
psice, in a miuh greater degree than 
otiier ihingo. Lei ns rather suppose, 
tbeiefure, that to ev^-ry pound, or shll- 
I’ou, or ptriiiiy, iii the possession of 
one, another pound, shilling, or penny, 
WClo huddcnl) added. There would he 
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an incrc'astid money dianatid, and con- 
s(‘<piently an incruast'd money value, or 
price, for fhmgs of ah sorts, in- 

creased value would do no got'il to nuiy 
one ; would make no diiTeronco, excu'pt 
tliat of Iniviiig to reckon pounds, sliil- 
liijgs, and pence, in higlicr numbers. 
It wnaild be an increase of values only 
as estimated in money, a thing only 
wanted to buy other tilings with , <iri(l 
would not eiialjl(; any one to buy nioiO 
of them than l)eforc. Trices wonKl liiivai 
risen in a ciu’taiii ratio, and tlic value 
oi money wuiiid have fallen in ibe same 
ratio. 

It is to ho remarked that this ratio 
would he precisely that in whicli the 
quantity of money had been iuci eased, 
if the whole money ill ciiculatiou was 
doubled, prices would he doiiblt d, I f it 
was only increased onc-foiuih, priui's 
would rise one-fourlh. There vvu'dd bo 
one-fouith more money, all of wln'eh 
would ho used to i)urchase goods ol 
some dcvScripiion. When there had 
been time for the hjereased stippl.v of 
money to reach all marlmts, or (accord- 
ing to the conventional melaplim) to 
periiieatu all iho channels orcircuialiun, 
all prices would liavc risen oue-foinili 
ilut the general rise of piice is inde- 
pendent of this diliiising and eipiabx- 
ing process. Even if some prices were 
raised more, and othem leas, tlie ave- 
rage rise -w'ould he onc-foiirth. 1 his is 
a nce(3SRary conscMjiienco of the fact, 
that a iotirih more money would have 
been given for only the same (piaufliy 
of goods. General juioes, Ihm’oloie, 
would in any case he afoorih Iu'T'T. 

The very same elfeel vvoold !<e pro- 
duced on piices if we.suppfi.^e the goods 
diminifdfccd, in.st< a<l o!‘ ibe nivhiey in- 
creased: and the <’<'n:ouy <‘{re(*i il the 
goods Were incrt-asctl, (ir the money 
diminished. If there were less money 
in the iiands of ihecomunuiitv, end the 
same amount <*(' goods to be sold, le,-.-! 
money allog' llier wo,d<l he eivu fir 
them, ami they would be sold at lower 
}>nces, lower, too, in the po'clse wdio 
in which the Inuney was diminisiiiid. 
To that the value of mtiievy, otln r 
tilings being the same, varies inven'-ely 
as itsquaiUity, every im r'< .wot' quan- 
tity lowering the vuhfe, itnd every 
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(liailiiurion raibiiig it, in a latio exactly 
eqni\alent 

Thisj it muht Lo observed, is a pro- 
perty peculiar to money. We did not 
tind it to Ic true of commodities i:;ene- 
rnll}’', tluit every diminution of supjily 
raised the valuo exactly in pniportiun 
to tliG deticieiicy, or that oveiy iiiciease 
hnvered it in the ptecisc i alio of tlie 
excess. Some tilings are 
affected in a gi cater ratio tlian that of 
tlio excess or deficiency, others iianally 
in a less: because, in oidiiiuiy ca&CvS of 
demand, the desire, being lor the thm;*, 
it sell, may he stronger or wealmr, and 
the amuimt of what people are Axilhiig 
to expend on it, being in any case a 
limited quantity, may bo atlocted in 
veiy Uiieqiial (Rgiecs by difficulty or 
facility of attainment. But in the ca.*x‘ 
of money, vdii-ffi is desired as the 
rmlluis ot universal jaireliase, the de- 
mand consists of evcrythiiig which 
people have to sell ; and the only limit 
to what they are willing to give, is the 
limit set bv their having nothing more 
to oiler The vhole of the g,oods being 
in any case eKclianged for the whole of 
the money \\ Inch comes into tlie niaiket 
to bo hud out, they vill s(‘U for less or 
more of it, < xactly accoiding as less or 
inoio is biuuglit. 

§ 3. From what pnasnles, it might 
for a moment bo supp.-sod, tliat ail the 
goods on sale in a cmintry at any one 
time, aie exchanged lor a!! tlie moiu*y 
existing and in cncnlation at that same 
time: or, in other woidr, that theic is 
alwavs in circul.dioii in a eoundy, a 
quantity ol money equal in \ulae lo 
tlie ylioio of the gootls llien and thou 
on sale. But this v»ould be a conijdete 
misappreheimiuu. The money laid out 
is equal in value to the gouds it piir- 
cliasi s , but the quainilv oriuoiiev laid 
out is net the same thing v.itii the 
(juaiitily ill i n’i'ulatiun An the money 
pastoCB from hand to hainl, the same 
piece of inunty is laid out many times, 
hcfcic till the tilings on sale at one 
time are- purchased aiidliiiaily remo\ed 
from the market : and < ach pound or 
dollar must he counted for as man> 
pounds or doliais, as the niimlM r of 
limes it dningcs hands iu oide^' to 


effect this ohjoci. 'J'he gi cater par*, 
of the goods must also be counted more 
than once, not only because most things 
pass ihrongh the hands of several sots 
of manufacturers and dealers before 
they assume the form in which they 
aio finally consumed, but because in 
times of speculation (and all times aio 
•SO, moie or less) the same goods are 
o' ten bouglit repeatedly, to be resold 
hr a profit, before they ate bmight 
for tlie purpose of coiismnptiori at all 

If wc assume the quantity of goods 
on .sale, and the number of times those 
gu.jda aio resold, to be fixed quantities, 
the value of money will depend upon 
its quantity, together with the aveiago 
numherof times tluit'each piece changes 
hands in the piocesa The whole of the 
goods sold (counting each lesale of 
the same gooils as so much added to 
the goods'' have been exchanged for the 
yhole of the money, inultiphed by the 
number of pui chases made uii the aver- 
age by each piece. Consequently, tlie 
amount of goods and of Iraiisactiuiis 
being the same, the value of money is 
inversely as its quantity imilfiplied by 
what IS called the rapidiry ol circula- 
tion And the quantity ui inoiu'y in 
circulation, is equal to the money \alue 
of all the goods sold, divided by the 
nuiiiher which cxpiesses the uipidity of 
cinailation. 

The iihrafc, rapidity of circulation, 
requires some comment. U must not 
be uiideiftUiud to mean, the number of 
jiuichascs inado by each piece of money 
in a given time. Time is not the thing 
to be ( on.Mdeied. The slate of society 
may he such, that each piece of money 
hardly performs more than one pur- 
chase in a year; but if tliis arise from 
the small number of tiansaclions-- from 
the small amount of bimmcss clone, tlie 
want of acthity in liatii*, or hccau'^e 
v.'hat trillic liicio is, mostly takes pbare 
by bi'itm — it conAitiitco no icmson why 
piices sh-'uld be i.iwer, or the value of 
money higher. The esseiiLiai point is, 
not liovv often the same money cliiingeg 
hands in a given time, but how often 
it changes hands in order to perform a 
given amount of ti allic. We must com- 
pare tlie number of }>m chases made by 
tim meuey in a given tmn\, not witp 
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tini: ilsoii, but Uic L!,,)(>(1 s sold 
in that Hanio tinio. it each pince ot 
isionoy changes Irunls on an avorage 
t('ii limes ^v]ilic goods aio sold to the 
value of a million sterling, it is evident 
that the money required to cnculate 
those goods is 100,000^. And con- 
versely, if the money in circulation is 
100,0U0Z., and each piece edranges 
liands hy the pui chase of goods ton 
times in a month, the sales ot goods 
for money vhlch take place every 
month must amount on the average to 
1 , 000 , 000 ? 

Jhipidity 01 circulation being aphrase 
so ill adapted to express the only thing 
\\ iiicli it is of any importance to express 
hy it, and havinj^ a temlency to con- 
fuse the subject by suggesting a mean- 
ing extremely diircrciit Irom the one 
iulcnded, it would he a good thing if 
the phrase could he got lid ot* and 
another suhstiluted, more directly 
bigniticaiit of the idea meant to h<ic‘on- 
vejed. yome such expiession as “ the 
(dticiency of nioiioy,” though nut iin- 
C‘> ccptionahlo, would do hitter as it 
would point attention to the (juaiitity 
of woik done, without suggesting the 
idea of estniuiting it hj tune, Ihitd 
an appropriate teiin can b(‘ devised, we 
must ho content, vhoii ambiguity is to 
he appichended, to express the idea hy 
the circiimlnciition y Inch alone conveys 
it adequately, namedj, the average 
nimihcr of purchases made hy each 
piicce in older to elfcet a given pecu- 
aiaiy amount of transactions. 

§ 4. The proposition which wc have 
hud down respectii-g the dependence 
ot general prices upon the quantity of 
money in circulation, must he iinder- 
ftoud as applviug only to a stuti' of 
things in which money, that is, gold or 
silver, is the cxclushe mstiiimeiit of 
exchange, and acturdly passi'S from 
liaud to hand at every }uii chase, credit 
in any of its shapes being niiknuc\n. 
When credit comes into play as a moans 
of purchasing, distinct irom money in 
hand, we shall hereafter liiid that tlic 
connexion hetwoen prices and the 
amount of the ciroulating medium is 
much less direct and intimate, and that 
such connexion as docs exist* no longer 
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adiiiils of so finqil a mode of C'^pres- 
sion Ihit on a subject so lull of coin- 
plexity as that rd ciirienry audipiiccs, 
it is necessaiy to lay the ioimdation of 
our theory in a thoiougli understanding 
of the most simple cases, which we 
shall always find Ijing as a ground- 
work or substratum under those which 
arise in practice. That an increase of 
the quantity of money raises prices, and 
a diminution lowei s them, is the most 
elementary proposition in the theory of 
ciin*ency, and wiihoiit it wo should 
have no key to any of the othcis. In 
any state of things, however, except 
the simple and primitive one which w'e 
have supposed, the proposition is only 
true other things being the same * and 
what those other things are, which 
must he the same, w’c aie not yet ready 
to pioiioimce. We can, hownver, point 
out, even now, one or tw'O of the coali- 
tions wnth wdiich the principle must bo 
guarded in attempting to make use of 
it for the practical explanation of phe- 
nomima; c.uition.s the more ukli‘'pensa- 
hle, as the doctrine, though a siciititio 
trull), has of lute years been the fnnn- 
datum of a greater nuns of tal.se theory, 
and erroneous iuteipietatiun of facts, 
than any otlicr proposition iclatingto 
iiitci change From the tinio of tho 
resimiptiim of (ash pajunonts hy tliri 
Art of IhlO, and especially since tho 
commcicial ciisis of 18*15, the hwonrita 
explanation of every line or fall of prices 
has been “tlm currency;” and like 
mo, at popular thnone«, tlie doctrine has 
been np])lied with little regard to the 
conditions necessary for making it cor- 
rect,. 

For example, it is habitually a.ssumed 
that whenever there is a greater 
ainoimt of money in the coiinlry, or in 
existence, arise of pi ices must nece.s- 
sai ily follow Hut tiiis is by no means 
an inevitable consequence. In no com- 
modity is it the quantity in existence, 
hut the quantity olfcred fur sale, that 
determines the value. 'Wliatever may 
ho the (quantity of money in tho country, 
only that part^of it wall allecfc prices, 
which goes into the market of commo- 
dities, and i.s there actually exchanged 
against goods. Whatever increases the 
amount of this portion of the money iq 
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]-t' roiintry, lo raise jHiefs But 
ijuiiey lioimled does not n,d on jnices. 
Hone V kepi in reaerve liy individnal,s 
.0 meet cnntingenoK'F! '^vhicli do not 
oecnv, docp, not nt t on pvic( n Tlie 
raoiicy in tlic ctdiori (<1 lia* j.ank, or 
loiaiiiej us a ros’ervc ])} pri\nte I>ank- 
erp, doep not af I on s ujifii di.iun 
oui, iioresen llaoi unlesa dr:wu out ‘n 
l>(‘ (‘\})(Midod ill < oimnoditK'P 

Jt iiv'UK'iili) liappcns tlnit money, to 
a conPidoiaMe amount, is kiouyht into 
the country, is tlieie actually invested 
as ca])ilal, and ayain flows out, without 
liavine, ever oiK'e achal upon the mar- 
kets ol* cominudities, hut only n])nu the 
market oi’ securities, or, as it is com- 
monly though improperly calhsl, the 
money market. li(‘t us r<‘lurn to the 
case already put for ilhisiralif'U, that 
of a foreigner landing' in the country 
%vi4li a triMsure. W'e sipiposed liim to 
eni])loy Ids Ireasuie in 1h(‘ piinhaso of 
goods for his own nsc, or in setting np a 
imimdaetoiy and cMuplojing lahoun rs; 
and in cltluT ca'-c he would, cwlr-ris 
panlwfi, raise juices. But instead of 
doing cither of these things, he might 
veiy prohahly prefer to invest his lor- 
tune at interest; which wc shall sup- 
pose him to do in the most obvious way, 
by hi'cnming a compotilor for a portion 
of the stock, exchcfpier lulls, railway 
dehen tures, mercantile hills, mortgages, 
&c., which an' at all thncsin tlic hands 
of the jinhlic. By doing this ho wmnhl 
raise ilu' ju’lces of those different secu- 
rities, or in othor words would lower 
the rule, of interest, and since this 
would disturb the relatinu ]>rc^ iousl}” 
existing helwci'n the rate of interest 
<m fMjiilal in the country itself, and 
tJiut In foreign countries, it would jiro- 
bably induce some of thoso who had 
ifuathig cajiital seelimg emjdoymcnt, to 
send il abroad for foreign investmciii, 
rather than buy set unties at liorac at 
file advanced price. A.s mneh money 
might thus go out as liad previously 
come in, while the prices of commodities 
would Inivc slnwn no trace of its tem- 
jforary presence, tl ]iis_ is a case highly 
deserving of attention and it is a fact 
now hoginniiig to he recognised, that | 
the passage of the precious metals from j 
country to country is determined much I 


more than w'lis fonu'-'rly nijiposed, by 
the state of ilu' Joan mailu't ui dilli'i'ent 
countries, and much less by the state 
of prices. 

Auiother jioinf must he adverted fo^ 
in order lo a\oiil sc i ions error in the In- 
tel (Ji'etaliim of nieuMiiiiic Jilicnomena 
If tbeie hi*, at aiiy fime, an incivasc m 
tlio miuiher of luoney transactions, a 
thing continnally liable to happen froiu 
difibreiues in the activity of speeiila- 
lion, and even in the time of year (since 
certain kinds of Imsincss arc tiansacted 
oiily at pariicailiir seasons); an increase 
of the currency which is only propor- 
tional to this increase of transactions, 
and is of no longer duration, lias no 
tendency to raise® pi ices. At fhe 
qmirierly periods wdien the public 
diNideiids are jiaid at the Bank, a sud- 
den incK'arc fab'S place of flic money 
m the hands of the public ; an increase 
estimated at from a filth to iwo-ilfths 
of tlie wdiole issues of the Bank oflhig- 
Lind Yet this never has any effect im 
prices; and in h very few wrecks, the 
currency has again shrunk into its 
usual dimensions, by a more i eduction 
in flic demaud.-i of the public (af'fer so 
copious a supjdy of ready money) for 
accommodation from llie'fhmk ni the 
way ol' discount or loan. Tn like niami'U' 
the ciUTcncy of the agricall mal dis- 
tricts fluctuates in ammmt at iliffei’ent 
seasons of the year. It is ahvays h)W- 
cst in August: “it rises generally 
townards Christmas, and obtains its 
greati'st elevation about laidy-day, 
when the firmer commonly lays in Ins 
stock, and has to pay his rent and 
snmmer-faxi's,’’ and ivlicn he therefore 
makes his principal applications to 
country bankers for loans. “Tbcise 
variations occur with the same regu- 
larity as the season, and with jnst a.s 
litlle dislurhance of the markets ns the 
quarterly fluctuations of the notes of 
the Bank of England. As soon iis flic 
extra payments liavc been completed, 
the siiperUuoius” currency, which is 
estimated at half a million, “as cer- 
tainly and immediately is reabsorbed 
and disapjiears.’’ ^ 

If extra currency w’^ere not forth- 

* Fullai'ton on the liegulation qf Ourt'm* 
cles, 2nd edit. pp. 87— S), 
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COTing to make tlieso extra i-)a}mients, 
or,e of three things must hap])e!i. Either 
tlie payments must ])e made wit Ik ait 
money, by a resoit to some of those 
contrivances by which its use is dis- 
peiiFicd with ; or there must ho an in- 
croage in the rapidity of circulation, the 
same sum of money being made to per- 
Ibrm more payments; or if neither of 
lliese things took place, money to make 
the extra payments nmsi Ixj withdrawn 
fiom the mark(it for commodities, and 
prices, conseciiicntly, must fall. An 
increase of the circulating medium, 
coiiformahle in extent and duration to 


the temporary stress of hiisincss, duos 
not raise prices, but merely prevents 
tins fall. 

The seipiel of oiir Investigation will 
point out many other qiiali fictions with 
wliiehtho proposjtionmiist be receiv(‘d, 
tbai tile value of the circiilal ing medium 
depends on the demand and supply, and 
is in tlie inverse ratio of tbe ipuuitity; 
qualifications which, under a complex 
system of credit like that existing m 
England, render the pioposition an 
extremely incorrect expression of the 
fact. 


CHAPTER IX, 


OF TIIK VALUE OF MOTTEV, AS DEPENDENT ON COST OP PRODUO'flONi " 


§ 1. But moiic}’-, no more than 
commodities in gem^’al, has ils value 
dcfimtively determined hy demand and 
supply. The ultimate regulator of its 
value is Cost of Production. 

Wo aro supposing, of course, that 
things are left to themselves. (Govern- 
ments have not always left things to 
themselves. They have iindertakim to 
prevent the quantity of mom^y fiom 
adjusting itself accoiding to sponta- 
neous lawsf and have emb'avoiired to 
regulate it at their pleasme ; generally 
with a view of keeping a gn-aicr quan- 
tity of money in the country, tluin 
would otherwise have remained there. 
It was, until lately, the policy of all 
governments to interdict the exporta- 
tion and the melting of money ; while, 
by encouraging the exportation and 
impeding tbe importation of other 
things, they endeavoured to have a 
stream of money constantly flowdng in. 
By this course they gratified two pre- 
judices ; they drew, or thought that 
they drew, more money into the countiy, 
which they believed to be tantamount 
to more wealth ; and they gave, or 
thought they gave, to all producers and 
dealers, high prices, Avliich, though no 
real advantage, people are always in- 
clined to suppose to be one. 

In this attempt to regulate the value 


of money artifici.illy hy means of liio 
supply, governments have never sne- 
ceeded in the d(\gree, or even in tlie 
manner, which tliey iiitendiMh I'heir 
prohibitions against <‘\portiiig or melt 
iiig the coin have mnor been efieetuab 
A commodity of such small hulk in 
proportion to its value is so easily 
siuuggliHl, and still more easily melted, 
that it has htam impossible hy llio 
most siringcnt measures to pre\ent 
these operalions AH Ibe risk whieh 
it was in the power of goveraments to 
attach to them, was outweiglnd hy a 
very moderate profit.'^ In the more 
indirect mode of «aiming at the same 
purpose, by throwing dillicuUies in the 
way ol making tlie returns for exported 
goods in any other fonnuudity Ihiui 
money, they Iiave not boon quite 
unsucci'ssfiif They have not, indeed, 
succeeded in making money flow con 
tinuonsly info the country; but they 
have to a certain extent been able la 
keep it at a higher than its natural 

* The ellbct of the eannot, 

howe^itT, have boon so onttrelv insifrnillcant 
as it has been bupposed to be by writers an 
the subject. The facts adduced by Mr Ful- 
Iarl<tu, m Use note to page 7 of iiis work on 
the of Cittremin, show that ifc 

required a greater percentage ot ddreroinia 
in value hetwsen coin and bullion than has 
commonly been imagined, to bring the coin 
to the melting-pot. 
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\alLie of niouov from cxoliisuc dopmi- 
{'oncc! on the lmiisos ■\\hicli fix the 
valued' of tilings not aitiiiciully iiitci- 
ferecl with. 

We aie, however, to suppose a state, 
not of artilicial regulation, hut of free- 
(lom. In that state, and assuming no 
charge to be made for coinage, the 
value of money will confoim to the 
value of the bullion of which it is made. 
A pound weight of gold or silver in 
coin, and the same 'weight in an ingot, 
will precisely exchange for one another. 
On the supposition of freedom, the 
metal cannot he worth more in the 
state of bullion than of coin ; for as it 
can he melted without any loss of time, 
and with hardly any expense, this 
would of course ho done, until the 
quantity in circulation was so much 
diminished as to equalize its value with 
that of the same weight iu bullion. It 
may he thought however that the coin, 
though it cannot he of less, may he, 
and being a manufactured article will 
naturally he, of greater value tliun the 
bullion contained in it, on tlie same 
principle on which linen cloth is of 
more value than an equal weight of 
linen yarn This would be tine, wcie 
It not that Goveinincnt, lu this country 
and in some otlicis, ciuus money giaiis 
I’or any one who furnishes the metal. 
The labour and expense of coinage, 
\\ lien not charged to the possessor, do 
not raise the value of the ailicle. If 
Government opened an office wliere, on 
delivery of a given weight of yam, it 
returned llie same weight of cloth to 
any one who asked for it, cloth would 
he worth no hkvo in the market than 
the yam it contained. As soon as coin 
is worth a fraction more than the value 
of the bullion, it becomes the interest 
of the holders of bullion to send it to be 
coined. I f Government, however, throws 
the expense of coinage, as is leason- 
able, upon tlio holder, by making a 
charge to cover the expense, (which is 
done by giving hack lather le.ss in coin 
than has been received in bullion, and 
is called le\’}ung a seignorage), the coin 
wull rise, to the extent of the seignorage, 
above the value of the bullion. If the 
Mint kept hack one per cent, to pay | 


the expense nf <•(!;, .aee, it uouU he 
against tlie intt k si .tf llu* ho!. has tl 
bullion to have it cuiiied, until the coin 
was more valuable than the hulHoii by 
at least that fraction. The coin, there- 
fore, 'vvmuld ho kept one per cent higher 
in \alue, wdiicli could only ho by 
keeping it one per cent less in 
quantity, than if its coinage were 
giatmtons. 

The Government might attempt to 
obtain a profit by the transaction, and 
miglit lay on a seignorage calculated 
for that purpose ; hat wdiatevcr they 
took for coinage beyond its expenses, 
w’ould he so much profit on private 
coining. Coining, though not so easy 
an operation as melfing, is far from a 
difficult one, and, wdien the coin pro- 
duced is of full w'eiglit and stand ird 
fineness, is very dllficiilt to detect. If, 
therefore, a piofit could he mado by 
coining good money, it w'ould certainly 
he done : and the attempt to make 
seignorage a source of le venue w’-oiild 
he defeated. Any attempt To keep the 
value of the coin at an artificial eleva- 
tion, not by a seignorage, but by re- 
fusing to coin, w’oiild he frustrated in 
the same manner.* 

§ 2. The value of money, then, - 
conforms, permanently, and, in a state 
of freedom, almost immediately, to the 
value of the metal of wdiich it is made, 
w’itli the addition, or not, of the ex- 
penses of coinage, according as those 
e.xpensos are borne by the individual or 
by the state. This simplifies extremely 
the questiou wdiicli w'e have here to 
consider: since gold and silver bullion 
are conmiodilies like any others, and 

* In England, though there is no seignor- 
age on gold com, (the Mint returning m com 
the same weight of pure metal which it re- 
ceives in bullion) there is a delay of a few 
weeks after the bullion is deposited, before 
tlie com can be obtained, occasioning a loss of 
interest, which, to the bolder, is oquualent 
to a trilling seignorage. From this cause, 
the value ot com is in general slightly above 
that of the bullion it contains. An ounce of 
gold, according to whe quantity of metal m a 
sovereign, should be worth M. 17s. 10|(h; 
but it was usually quoted at SL lls. Grf, 
until the Bank Charter Act of 1814 made it 
imperative on the Bank to give its notes for 
ail bullion offered «d it at the rate of 
3/. 17^t, 
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flicii value ilejitiidr, like ihal ef other 
tiiiiig’H, oil llu'ir oi’ pioductioii 

d’o the inajuiit}' oi'eiv ih/.ed couiitii('«, 
gold and silver arc foreign producls. 
and the circuuistauoes whieh govern 
tliO values of foieigii piodiicts, present 
some questions whieh we arc not y(‘t 
ready to examine For tlie picscnt, 
tlieiefore, wc must suppose the eountiy 
wliich is the suhject, of our inquiiies, to 
1)0 supplied with gold and silv^er by its 
own ininon, reserving for future consi- 
donition how far our conclusions rcquiic 
niodillcation to adapt ihcm to the inoie 
usual case. 

Of the three elasscs into wdiicli com- 
modities arc divided-— those absolutely 
limited in supply, kliose which may bo 
had in unlimited quantity at given 
cost of production, and iliose wliich 
may he had in unlimited quantity, hut 
at an increasing cost of pioduction — 
the precious metals, being tlie produce 
of mines, boha'p; to the third class. 
Their natural vaiuc, therefore, is in the 
long run proportional to their cost of 
production in the most iiiifavourahle 
existing circumstances, that is, at the 
worst mine which it is necossaiy to 
woik in order to obtain the required 
supply. A pound weight of gold will, 
in the gold-producing countries, ulti- 
mately tend to exchange for as nnich 
of evmry other commodity, as is pro 
diiccd a"t a cost equal to its own ; mean- 
ing by its own cost the cost in labour 
and expense, at the least ])roduetivc 
soul CCS of supply wdiich the then exist- 
ing demand makes it nccessaiy to 
w'ork. Tim average value of gold is 
made to conform to its natural value in 
tlic same manner as the values of other 
things are made to conform to their 
natiiial value. Suppose that it were 
selling above its natural value ; that is, 
s,bove the value vvhicli is an equivalent 
'libr the labour and expense of mining, 
and for the lisks attending a branch of 
industry in which nine out of ten expe- 
riments have n.siially been failures. A 
port of the mass of floating capital 
whieli is on the look-out for investment, 
would take the direction of mining 
sntciqirise ; the supply would thus be 
increased, and tlie value wmiild fall If, 
no tlie oontivuT, it were selling below 

i*.£. 
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its natural value, miners would not be 
obtaining the oidinary profit; they 
would slacken their works; if t^e de- 
preciation was great, sonic of the infe- 
rior mines would peiluips stop working 
altogether, and a falling otf in the 
animal supply, preveuting the annual 
wear and tear from being completely 
compensate 1, would by dt^grecs reduce 
the ((uantity, and restore the value. 

When examined more closely, the 
following are the details of tlie process. 
If gold is abov'e its naluial or cost 
value — tlie coin, as wo have scon, con- 
forming in its value to the bullion — ■ 
money will ho of high value, and the 
pi ices of all things, labour included, 
wall be low These low prices wall 
lower tlie expenses of all producers ; 
but as tlieii returns wall also bo lowered, 
no advantage will be obtained by <any 
prodiiLcr, except the producer of goM; 
whoso returns from liis mine, not de- 
pending on piico, will be the same as 
before, and his expenses being loss, he 
will obtain cxtia profits, and will bo sti- 
mulated to increase liisproduction. The 
reverse is the case if the metal is below 
its natural value : since tliis is as much 
as to say that prices arc high, and the 
money expenses of all produccis un- 
usually great; for this, however, all 
oilier producers wdll be compensated 
by increased money returns • the miner 
alone wall extract from Ida mine no 
more metal than before, while his ex- 
penses well bo greater* his proths 
Ihorcforc being (lindnlsbcd or annilii- 
lated, he will diminiidi his production, 
if not abandon his employment. 

In this manner it is that tho valu' 
of money is made to conform to the 
cost of production of tlie metal of wdiich 
it is made. It may be well, however, 
to repeat (what has been said before) 
that the adjustment takes a long time 
to effect, in the case of a commodity 
so generally desired and at the same 
time so durable as the precious metals. 
Being so largely used nob only aa 
money but for plate and ornainenfc, 
there is at all times a very largo quan- 
tity of these metals in existence : wdiiie 
they are so slowdy worn out, that a 
comparatively small annual production 
is suUiciont to keep up the supply, md 
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to inako any addition to it wliidi luay 
lie lequircd Ity tlio iiu'roase of^uods to 
be ciimlaiod, or by ili(3 increased de 
luaiid for gold and silver articles l»v 
uealiby consumers. Jllveii if this small 
animal siij)plyvere slojit enliiely, it 
■Would requiie many years to reduce 
Hic (|Utiniity so inuoli as to make any 
veiy imiteriai difference in prices The 
qii.'tnlity may be inei eased, much nioie 
lajjidly than it can ho diminished ; but 
the increase must be veiy great bolure 
it can make itself mneh felt over such 
a mass of the precious metals as exists 
ill the whole commereial world. And 
hence, the effects of all changes in the 
conditions of prodneiion of the precious 
metals are at fu\^.t, and contiiuie to be 
for many years, cpiestkms of (piantity 
only, with liltlo refeience to cost of 
}»roduetion. More especially is this 
tuc case wdieii, as at the present time, 
many new sources ofKSupply have been 
simultaneously opened, most of them 
practicable by labour alone, without 
any capital in advance beyond a pickaxe 
and a w’cek’s food, and when the opera- 
tions are as yet wholly experimental, the 
comparative permanent productiveness 
of the ddlereiit sources being entirely 
unascertained. 

§ 3- 8ince, how'evor, the v<ilue of 
money leally conforms, like that of 
other tliingh, though more slowly, to its 
cost of production, some political econo- 
mists have objected altogether to the 
statement that the vahic (d* money de- 
I'eiids on its Cjuaiitity combined wnth 
the rapidity of circulation ; which, they 
think, is assaming a law for money that 
does ’-"ot exist for any other commodity, 
when the truth is that it is governed by 
the very same laws. To this w^e may 
answer, in the first place, that the state- 
numt in question assumes no peculiar 
law. It is siiiqily the la^v of demand 
and sujiply, which is acknowledged to 
b(' applicable to all commn<lities, and 
which in the ca.se of money as of most 
Hungs, is controlled, hut not set 
aside, by the law of cpst of ]>roduction, 
since cost of production would have no 
effect on value if it could have none on 
iBU])p!y. But, secondly, there really is, 
in one respect a clooer cuimexiun be- 


twn*en the Nalne ul‘ money and its quan- 
tity, than 1m ilu' vahn s d' other 

(huig.s and tlieir qiicntity. I’ln' \alur3 
of other things confo] ms to the .duiiigeH 
in the cud of {iruiluclimi, without ro 
ijuirmg, as a cmiulitiou, that theic shoule 
he any actual alteration of the supply 
the ]>o{eiilial alteraliou is sulluieu^ 
and if there (*vcii beau actual altera- 
tion, it IS hut a temporary one, cxciqit 
in so far as tlu' altmud v<duo mav make 
a diffciencc in tlie demand, and so re- 
quire an increase or diminution of 
supply, as a cmisequence, not a cause, 
ol the alteiation in value Now tins i.s 
also true of gold and silver, cousidcied 
as articles of expenditure for ornaimmt 
and luxury ; hut !i?8Uot true of money 
Jf the pel maricnt cost of piuduction (<f 
gold were retluccd one-fourth, it might 
ha]qM?n that there would not he more 
of it bought for plate, gilding, or jewel- 
lery, than before; and if so, tbongli thf‘ 
value would fall, the cpuintity extracted 
from the mines fortlu'se purposes would 
be no greater than pieviously. Not go 
with the poition used as money ; that 
portion could not lull in value one- 
fourth, unless actually increased 011 c- 
fourth , for, at prices one fourth higher, 
ono-fourth more money would he re- 
quired to make the accustomed piir- 
ciiases ; and if this were not fuith- 
coining, some of the commodit’cs would 
be w’iihout purchasers, and pricc.s could 
not he kept up. Alterations, therefore, 
m the cost ol pioduciion of the precious 
metals, do not act upon the value of 
money exct'pt pisl iu]Hoportiou as thev 
increase or climinish its <piantity ; which 
cannot he said of any other commodity. 
It would therefore, I conceive, be an 
eiTor, both' scientiticaily and practi- 
cally, to discard the proposition whi( h 
asserts a connexion between the value 
of money and its quantity. 

It is evident, liowcver, tlmt the co.sfc 
of production, in the long run, regulates 
the quantity; and that every coiudi y 
(temporary lluctuatiuns oxeepted) well 
]) 0 sses.s, and hav'e in circulation, just 
Ihatqnantity of money, which will *pei- 
forrn all the exchanges required ol it, 
consistently with maintaining a value 
conlormable to its cost of production. 
The prices of things will, on tlie ave* 
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rago, be siiditlinimoiiey will exeh.inge 
for its own cost in all other goods : and, 
piecisfOy beeanso the qnautit y cannot 
I 30 prevented from alVeeting the value, 
tlio quantity itsolf will (by a sort of 
self-acting niaolunery) be- kept at the 
amount consistent with that standtrd 
of ])rices— at the amount necessary for 
pel forming, at those prices, all the 
business required ol it. 

“Iho quantity wanted will depend 
partly on the cost of prodnemg gold, 
and partly on the rapidity of its (.ircu- 
lation. 'idle rapidity ot* circulation 
being given, it would depend on the 
cost of prodiietiun : and the cost of pro- 
duction being givei^, the quantity of 
money would depeiia on the rapidity of 
its circulation”" After what has 
been already said, 1 hope that neither 
of these propositions stands in need of 
any further illustration. 

Money, then, like commodities in 
general, having a value dependent on, 
and proportional to, its cost of produc- 
tion ; the theory of money is, by the 
admission of this principle, stript of a 
great part of the mystery which appa- 
rently suiTomidod it VVe must not 
forget, however, that this doctrine only 
applies to the places in which the pre- 
cious metals arc actually prudiiced , and 


that wm have ycl to enquire wlietlier iiio 
law of the dependence of value on cost 
of production applios to the excluiiige 
of things produced at <listant phices. 
Bui huw'ever this may he, our proposi- 
tions with respect to value will ret[iure 
no other alteialion, where money is an 
impel ted commodity, ilian that of sub- 
stituting for the cost of iiB pioduciion, 
the cost of obtaining it in the countiy 
Every foreign commodity is bought by 
giving lor it somo domestic jirodm tion , 
and the labour and capital which a 
foifign commodity costs to us, is the 
labour and capital expended in pic- 
ducing the ijuaiiLity of our own goods 
which we give in excliaiigc for it. 
What this quantity depends upon, — 
what detcnuiiies ihn proportions of in- 
terehaiigo between the ])rodiictioiis of 
one country and tliose of another, — is 
indeed a question ot somowdiat grcatcfs* 
complexity than those we have hitherto 
considered But this at least is indis- 
putable, that within the coimtiy itself 
tlie value of impoited commodities is 
detemiined by liie value, and couse 
quontly by the cost of production, ot 
the equivalent given for them ; and 
money, where it is an impel ted com- 
modity, is subject to the same law. 


CHABTEK X. 


OF A DOUBLE STANDARD, 

§ 1. ft HOUGH the qualities neces- 
sary to lit any commuddy for being 
used as money are rarely united in any 
considerable perfection, there are two 
commodities which possess them in an 
eminent, andncarly an orpialtlcgree; the 
two precious metals, as they are called; 
gold and sihnr. Some nations have ac- 
cordingly aiicmpted to compose their 
circulating mediam of these tsvo metals 
in discrim in a tely . 

From somo printed, but not published, 
LfccLiu'os ol’ l\h*. Seiiior . in winch the great 
ditierences in the business done by money, 
as well as in tiie rapidity of its circulation, 
in different states of society and civilization, 
iu’6 mterestingiy illustrated. 


, AND SUBtlDiAUY COINS. 

Thoic is an obvious cuiivenience in 
making use of the more costly metal for 
larger payment'^, and the cheaper one 
for smaller , and the only question le- 
lates to the mode in wdiich this cun 
best bo done. The mode most ire- 
quciitly adopted has been to establish 
bolwoeii the two metals a fixed propor- 
tion; to decide, for example, that a gold 
coin called a sovereign should be equiva- 
lent to twenty of the silver coins called 
shillings t both the one and the other 
being called, in \ho ordinary money of 
account of the country, ]>y the same 
denomination, a pouml: and it being 
left free to every one who has a puiual 
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io pay, eitlier to pa} it in tlie eiie moLil 
ur ]n tlio otljor. 

Atfotlie time llie Miluaiioii of 

tho two nielalM iclativcly to eacli oiiiei, 
Fay twenty faliiiiin, UK to the Ko^erei^;ll 5 
ortwonty-oHo !5liilliiiy,K to the a, 
M as first made, tlie pioportiun probably 
coiTosj)OU(le!l, as laaily as it could be 
made to do, ^Yil}i the oidiiiary relative 
\aiucs of ilio two melals, gioimded on 
tlaar cost of pioduetioii, and if tlios(j 
na-ural or cost valutas alwavs continued 
to bear tl'C same latm to one anoiln r, 
tho aiivnpucment would be unobjeedion- 
ablo This, however, is far fiom being 
the fact Bohl and silver, though the 
least vaiiablc in \aiuo of all commo- 
dities, are not invariable, and do not 
always vary simultaneously. Silver, 
for example, was low ered in permanent 
'v.ihie inoie than gold, by the discovery 
(ff the American mines ; and tho^e 
small yariations of miIuc which take 
place occasionally, do not allect ])oth 
metals alike. Sujiposo such a variation 
to take place : tho value of the two 
metals relatively Io one another no 
longer agreeing wdth their rated pro- 
oition, one or other of them will now 
e rated below its bullion \alue, and 
there will he a profit to be made by 
melting it. 

{Suppose, for example, that gold rises 
ill value relatively to silver, so that the 
quantity of gold in a soveieign is nowr 
wmrth more than the quantity of silver 
in tw^enty shillings. Two consequences 
wall ensue. No debtor will any longer 
Ibid it his interest to jiay in gold. He 
w'ill alwmys pay in silver, because twenty 
shillings are a legal tender for a debt of 
one pound, and he can ])rucure silver 
convertible into twenty shillings, for less 
gold than that contained in a sovereign. 

'J he other consequence will be, that 
unless a sovereign can be sold for more 
than twenty shillings, all the sovereigns 
w ill be melted, since as bullion they will 
jnirchase a greater number of shillings 
than they exchange for as coin, dim 
converse of all this W'ould happen if 
silver, instead of gold, w'ere the motal 
■winch had risen in comparative value. 
A sovereign wmuld not now be wmrth so 
liiiiyh as twenty shillings, and whoever 
n.iA a puund to pay woiild xu'efer paying j 


it by a huveieign , w hilu the silv er coins 
would he ctdleeted f>r the puipuseof 
being imdted, ami !>nld biilhuii fta* 
gold at their leal \a!n(', that is, above 
the legal valmninn I'he inopcy ('ftlm 
community, tlu-refoie, would never 
leallv I wiihist oi both metals, but of the 
one onlv which, at the ])ai‘tienlar time, 
best buitod iht‘ inbirest of debtors , anti 
the shnidaid of the emnney would be. 
conslunliy liable to clningo f.om the 
one metal to the oilier, at a loss, on 
each chaage, of the exjumsc of coin- 
age on the metal which fell out of 
use. 

It appears, therefore, that the value 
of money is habl^ to iiiorc fietpieut 
fluctuations when b,dh metals arc a 
legal t('iuler at a fixed valuation, than 
when the c'xclusive standard of the enr- 
loncy is eitlier gold' or silver Instead 
of being only abeelod by vaiiations m 
the co''t of piodii'-lioii of one nwiai, it 
is suhji'i'tto der.ingenicnt Irom those of 
two. The jiartieiilar kind of vaaiation 
to wdiich a ourreney is rendered more 
liable by having two legal staiidarils, 
is a fall of value, or what is commonly 
called a depreciation ; since practically 
that one of the two metals will always 
he the standard, of wdiich the real 
has fallen below the rated value. If 
tho tendency of the metals he to rise in 
value, all payments will be made in tho 
one wdiich has lisen least; and if to 
fail, then in that which has fallen 
most. 

§ 2. The plan of a double standard 
is still occasionally brought forward by 
hero and thcic a writer or orator as a 
great improvement in currency. It is 
piohable that, with most of its ad- 
herents, its chief merit is its tendency 
to a sort of depreciation, there being at 
all times abundance of supporters lor 
any mode, cither open or co\ert, of 
lovvciing the standard. Sumo, how- 
ever, arc influenced by an exaggcralcd 
cstiiuate of an advantage wdii'cii to a 
certain extent is real, tlud of being able 
to havo^ recourse, for repkiiishing the 
circulation, to the united stock of gold 
and silver in the commercial world, in- 
stead of being confined to one of 
which, from accideatai ab 5 uix)u'on, may 
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fitir be obt'iMubh^ wUli Knnicioiit la- 
pidity. The atUanla^w without the 
disadvantag('s of a double staiidaul, 
Kocins to be best obtained by those na- 
tions wdili wlioin ordy one of the tw'o 
metals is a legal tender, but the othov 
also is mined, and allowed to pass for 
whatevtu value the inarhtd u^sigus to 
it 

When this plan is adopted, it is na- 
inrally the more costly nudal which is 
left to lu; bought and su'd as an aiticle 
of ca)mmeroe. But nations which, like 
jhighind, adopt the more costly of the 
tw'o as their standard, resort to a dif- 
terent expedient tor retaining them 
]>()th in circulation nauudv, to make 
siher a legal tendei, but only for small 
payments. In England no one can he 
compelled to receive silver in payment 
t‘or a larger amount than forty shillings. 
With this regulation tiiero is necessa- 
rily combined another, namely, that 
silver coin should be rated, in compa- 
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vison with lodd, somewhat uho\e its 
Intrinsic value ; that there f,h(/uld not 
be, in twenty sliillmgs, as miich;^sil\ (‘li- 
as is woitli a sovereign: for if thcie 
vrere, a very slight turn of the market 
in its favour would make it woirth ino,o 
than a sovcKugn, and it would bo pio- 
lltahle to melt the silver coin. The 
(wer-vahiaiion of the silver coin croat(‘H 
ail iiiduc'einent to buy silver and s(uid 
it to the ]\lint to he coined, since it is 
giwui hack at a higher value than pro- 
perly belongs to it. this, how’^ever, has 
been gnavded against, by limiting the 
quantity of the silver coinage, which 
is not left, like that (jf gold, to the dis- 
cretion orindi\iduals, hul is determim‘d 
by the government, and restricted to 
the amount supposed to be required for 
small paynu'uts. The only precaution 
necessary is, not to put so high a va- 
luation upon the silver, as to hold oTlfc 
a strong temptation to private coining. 


CHAPTER XT. 

QV carniT,. as a sucstitute roE Moxr.v. 


§ 1 . Tun funetious of credit have 
ho“ii a subject of as much misunder- 
hi.indiug and as ranch confusion of ideas 
as any single topic in Political Eco- 
nomy. This is not ow’ing to any pe- 
culiar difficulty in the theory of the 
subject, but to the complex nature of 
some of the mercantile phenomomi 
arising from the fonns in which credit 
clothes itself, liy wdiicli attention is 
di vei ted fi 0111 the pivipeities of credit 
in general, to the peculiarities of its 
particular forms. 

As a specimen of the confused no- 
tions entertained respecting the nature 
of credit, wc may advert to the exag- 
gerated language so often used respect- 
ingitsnational importance. Credit has 
a ^’eat, but not, as many people seem to 
suppose, a magical powder; it cannot 
make something out of nothing. Blow 
often is an extension of credit talked of 
as equivalent to a creation of capital, 


or as if credit aclually were capital. 
It seems strange that there should be 
any need to point out, that credit being 
only permission to use the capital of 
another person, tlie means of produc- 
tion cannot he increased by it, but only 
transferred. If the borrower’s means 
of production and of employing hibonr 
are increased by the credit given liim, 
the lender’s aie as much diminished. 
Tlie same sum cannot he used as capital 
both by the owmer and also by the 
person to wdiom it is lent: it cannot 
supply its entire value in wages, tools, 
and materials, to two sets of labourers 
at once. It is true that the capital 
which A has borrowed from B, and 
makes use of in his business, still forms 
part of the wealtji of B fur other pur- 
poses : he can enter into arrangements 
in reliance on it, and can horrowg wdicn 
needful, an .equivalent sum on the se- 
curity of it : so that to a superficial 
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eye it iiiiglit seem as if l)(»th B and A 
had ihe use of it at once. But tlie 
Muall^st rnnsideradon will show that 
when B has parted wlih his capital to 
A, the use of it as capital rests "with 
A alone, and that D has no other ser- 
u'cc from it than in so far as his ulti- 
mate edaim u})on it serves liim to obtain 
the, use of anotlu'r capital from a third 
]»eiKnn Cl. Alt ca])ilal (not his own) 
(if wliieh any liersf-n has really tln‘ nK{‘, 
i'j, and must be, so mneh suhtra(‘ied 
ilom the capital of some one else. ^ 

§ 2. But ihnue'h credit is Imt a 
transier of ca])ital iromhand to hand, 
it is generally, and naturally, a trander 
to hands nmre competent to cmplo}" the 
capital efficiently in production. If 
there were no such thine: as credit, 
or if, from general insecurity and want 
(5i‘ coiilidence, it were scantily jirac- 
tised, many persons who possess more 

* To make the proposition in the text 
strictly true, a correction, though a very 
slight one, requires to be made. The circu- 
lating medium existing in a country at a 
given time, is partly employed m purchases 
tor productive, and partly for unproductive 
consumption. According as a larger propor- 
tion of It is employed in the one way or in 
the other, the recal ca]iital of the country is 
greater or less. If, then, an addition were 
made to the circulating medium in the hands 
of unproductive consumers exclusively, a 
larger portion of the existing stock of com- 
modities would be bought for unproductive 
consumption, and a smaller for producthe, 
which state of things, ivhile it lasted, would 
bo equivalent to a diminution of capital. 
And on the contrary, if the addition made 
be to the portion of the circulating medium 
which is in the hands of pi’oducors, and des- 
tined ior tlieir business, a greater portion of 
the commodities in the country will for the 
present he employed as capital, and a leas 
portion unproductively Kow, an effect of 
this latter character naturally attends some 
extensions of credit, especially when taking 
place in the form of bank notes, or other 
instruments of exchange. The additional 
bank notes are, in ordinary course, first 
issued to producers or dealers, to be em- 
ployed as capital ; and though the stock of 
commodities in the country n no greater 
than before, yet as a greater share ot that 
stock now" comes by purchase info the hands 
of produemrs and dealers, to that extent 
what wmuld have been, unproductively con- 
sumed is applied to production, and thei’e is 
a real increase of capital. The effect ceases, 
and a counter-process takes place, when the 
additittfuil (oedit is stopped and the notes 
Ciiiled 111, 


or lors of eapilitl, hut who from their 
oeciiptitions, or for wjiiit of tlie. m*- 
cc'ssary skill and knowledge, canriot 
personally sujxointend ii.s employment, 
would derive no benefit from it ; their 
funds would eitlier lie idle, or would 
be, perliapR, wasted and annihilated in 
unskilful attempts to make iliem yi(.‘kl 
a profit. All this capital is now lent 
at **mtere.st, and imide available ftr 
procliieiiou. Capital thus circum- 
stanced forms a largo portion of the 
productive re.sources of any commeicia) 
coimtiy ; and is naturally attracted to 
tho.se producers or traders who, being 
in the greate.st business, liave the 
means of employing it to most advan- 
tage ; bccau.se .sucf.i are both the most 
desirous to obtain it, and able to give 
the best security. Althnugb, therefore, 
the productive funds of the country are 
not increased by credit, they are called 
into a more complete state of produc- 
tive activity. As the confidence on 
which credit is gronnded extends itself, 
means are devtdoped by which even 
the smallest portions of capital, the 
sums which each person keeps by him 
to meet contingencies, are made avail- 
able for productive uses. The principal 
instruments for this purpose are banks 
of deposit. "Where these do not exist, 
a prudent person must keep a sufficieiU 
sum unemployed in his own possession, 
to meet every demand wdiicli ho has 
even a slight reason for thinking him- 
self liable to. When the practice, 
liowcver, has giwvn up of keeping thi.s 
reserve not in his own emstodybut 
with a bunker, many small sums, pre- 
viously lying idle, become aggregated in 
the banker’s hands ; and tlm banker, 
being taught by experience what pro- 
portion of the amount is likely to he 
wanted in a given time, and knowing 
that if one depositor happens to require 
more than the average, another will 
require lesvS, is able to lend the re- 
mainder, that is, the far greater part, 
to producers and dealers : thereby 
adding the amount, not indeed to tho 
capital in existence^, but to that in em- 
ployment, and making a corresponding 
addition to the aggregate production 
of the community. 

W’^hile credit is tims indispensable 
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for rendering' lire whole <‘apital of the 
enuntry prodnctive, it is also a means 
by which the industrial talent of the 
country is turned to better account for 
purposes of production. Many a person 
who has either no capital of his own, 
or very little, but who has (pialdica- 
tions for business which are known and 
‘i])preciaied by sonic possiessors M* ca- 
pital, is enabled to obtain eithef ad- 
vances in money, or more fnapiently 
;',oods on crotlil, by which his indus- 
trial capacities are made instiumental 
to the increase of the public wiailih : 
and this beaiefit will be reaped lixrmore 
largf'iy, whenever, through belter laws 
and better edaca|Jon, the community 
shall have made such progress in in- 
tt‘grity, that personal character can be 
accepted as a suhicieni guarant<‘e not 
only against disliuuestly approjiriating, 
but against dishonestly risking, what 
b(i longs to another. 

Such are, in the most general point 
of vie\v, the uses of credit to the 
productive resources of the world. 
Blit these considerations only apply to 
the ci'edifc given to the indiistiions 
classes — to producers and dealers. 
Credit given by dealers to nnjiroduc- 
tive consumers is never an addition, 
but always a detriment, to tin* sources 
of public wealth. It makes over in 
temporary use, not the capited of tlie 
unproductive classes to tlie productive, 
hut that of the productive to the mi- 
prodiictive. If A, a dealer, sujiplies 
goods to B, a landowner or annuitant, 
to be paid for at the end of live years, 
m much of the capital of A as is equal 
to the value of tiiese goods, remains 
for five years unprodiudivc. During 
Buch a period, if payment had been 
made at once, the sum might have been 
several times expended and replaced, 
and goods to the amoun| might have 
been Several times prodi^ced, consumed, 
and reproduced : consequently B’s 
withholding 1002. for live years, even if 
he pays at last, has cost to the labour- 
ing classes of the community during 
that period an absolute loss of probably 
several times -that amount. A, indi- 
vidually, is compensated, by putting ja 
higher price upon his goods, which is 
ultimately paid by B : but there is no 
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compensation made to tlie labouring 
classes, the chief sufferers by every 
diversion, of capital, whether liorma 
nentlj’’ or temporal ily, to unx^roniK'tivo 
uses. The country lias had 300/. less 
of capital diirnig those five years, l> 
having taken that amount from A’s 
capital, and spent it nnproihicU\ ely, in 
anticipation of his own means, aiul 
having only after five jmars set apart 
a sum from his income and con veiled 
it into capital for the purpose of indem- 
nifying A. 

§ 3. Tims far of the general func- 
tion of Credit in production. It is not 
a productive power in itself, though, 
wirlioiit it, the prodnctive pow’^ers al- 
ready existing could not be brought 
into complete employment. But a more 
intricate portion of the theory of 
Credit is its influence on prices; fbo 
chief cause of most of the mercantile 
plrenomena which perplex observers. 
In a state of commerce in which much 
credit is liahitually given, geiieial 
pi’icos at any moment depend mneh 
more upon the slate ofcreditlhan upon 
the quantity of money. Bor cie.Ht, 
thougli it is not productive power, is 
purchasing powmr ; and a person who, 
having credit, avails himself of it in 
the jmrehase of goods, creates just as 
mncli demand fur the goods, and tends 
quite as much to raise their iirice, tx'i 
if he made an equal amount of pur 
chases with ready money* 

The credit which we are noiv called 
upon to consider, as a distinct pur- 
chasing power, independent of money, 
is of course not credit in its simplest 
form, that of money lent by one person 
to another, and paid directly into his 
hands ; for when the borrowin’ expends 
this in purchases, he makes the pur- 
chases with money, not credit, and ex- 
erts no purchasing power over and 
above that confeiTod by the money. 
The forms of credit wdiich create pur- 
chasing power, are those in wdiioh no 
money passes at the time, and very 
often none parses at all, ihe transac- 
tions being included wntli a 5 bass of 
other transactions in an account, and 
nothing paid but a balance. This 
takes place in a variety of. ways, 
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«!iieh we proceed to examine, 

beginning, as is our custom, with the 
shuplo^^t. 

X' irst ; Suppose A and B to he two 
dealers, who liave transactions "with 
each other Loth as hnjers and as 
sellers. A hiivs from V> on credit. B 
does the liho with respect to A. At 
tin* end of the year, the sum of A’s 
(h'lMs to B is pet a'-ain^t tlie sum of 
IVs debts to A, and it is ascertained 
to uhieh sid(^ a balance is due 'J'his 
balance, which may he leas than the 
amount ol many of the transactions 
singly, and is necessarily less than the 
mini of the transactions, is all that is 
paid in money: and perhaxjs even 
this is not paid, but carrietl over in an 
account current to the next year. A 
fiugle payment of a huudaHt pounds 
limy in this manner suffito to Inpiidate 
a Tung series of transactions, some of 
them to the value of thousands. 

But secondly^ : Tlio debts of A to B 
n"ay be paid without the intervention 
of money, even though there he no 
reciprocal debts of B to A. A may 
satisfy B by making over to him a debt 
duo to himself from a third person, 0. 
''J'his is conveniently clone by means of 
a -wntten instrument, called a bill of 
exchange, which is, in fact, a transfer- 
^ able order by a creditor upon his debtor, 
and when accepted by the debtor, tliat 
is, authcntienled by his signature, be- 
comes an acknowledgment V debt. 

§ 4, Ihlls of exchange w’ere first in- 
troduced to save the expense and risk 
()f transporting the pnanons metals 
from place to place “ Jjet it be sup- 
]msed,’^ says IMr. Plenry Thornton,* 
“ that there are in London ten mannfac- 
turers who soli their article to ten shop- 
keepers in York, by’’ wliom it is retailctl ; 
and that there are in York ten manu- 
facturers of another commodity, who 
roll it to ten sliopkeepers in London, 
'fhere wmuld be no occasion for the ten 
shopireepers in London to send yearly 

^ ^ngvirp info ilie Afafure and TJfecfs of 
iJte JPaper Credit of GreEi IfrjVasw, p. 'Z-k 
This work, ptibli«ihed in 18o2, is even now 
Iho clearest exposition that I am acquainted 
w.th, in the English language, of the modes 
in wdnch credit i§ given and taken in a mer- 
canule community. 


to York guineas fa- tli§ ** ] nyment of tha 
York mauuiacturers, and for the ten 
York shopkeepervS to send ycaily as 
niaiiy guineas to Londc.n. It v'ould 
only’ lie necessary for the York mauu- 
Axeturers to receive from cm h of the 
slio]ikeep(‘rs at their own do.T the 
money in question, giving in rilmn 
let tons which should aokimwledue the 
receipt of it, and 'which shmiid also 
direct tlie nmnev', lung reaily in the 
hands of their dchtois in Lomhm, to 
he juid to tlie London manniaciurers, 
so as to cancel the debt in London in 
the Kamo manner as that at York. The 
expense and tlie risk of all ti-ansinissiun 
of money w’oiild thn^ he sav'cd. Letters 
ordering the transfer of tlie debit arc 
termed, in the language of the presemt 
day’, hills of exchange. They are tills 
by wliieh the debt of one person is ex- 
changed for the debt of another ; and 
the debt, perhaps, whicli is duo in one 
place, for the debt due in another.” 

Bills of exchange having been found 
convenient as means of paying debts at 
distant places without the expense of 
transporting the precious metals, their 
use wuis afterwards greatly extended 
from another motive. It is usual in 
every trade to give a certain length of 
credit for goods bought : tliree months, 
six months, a year, even Iw’o yeais, 
according to the conv’cnienco or custom 
of the particular trade. A dealer who 
lias sold goods, for wdiicli he is to be 
paid in six months, but vvlio desires to 
icceive paymmit sooner, draws a bill 
on his debtor payable in six months, 
and gets tlie bill discounted by a kauker 
or other nionoy-lendcr, that is, transfers 
the bill to him, receiving the amount, * 
minus interest for the time it has still 
to run. It has become one of the chief 
functions of bills of exchange to servo 
as a means by wdiioli a debt due fnnn 
one person can thus bo made available 
for obtaining credit ft om another, ''i’lio 
convenience of the expedient lias led 
to the frequent creation of billa of ex- 
change not grounded on ai\y chd>t pre- 
viou&ly due to the drawer of the hill by 
tlie person on wdioni it is clrawm. 'Lhese 
are called accommoclatmi bills; ami 
sometimes, with a tinge of disapproba- 
tion, fictitious bills. Their nature is sti 
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cloarly .stated, and witli sncli jndieions 
roniaiks, Ly llic aullior wlioni i have 
just quoted, iliat I shall transcribe the 
ciitiio pas.sage. " 

“A, bcinj^ ill want of 100/., requests 
Bto accept a note or bill drawn at two 
months, whicli B, therefore, on tlie lace 
of it, is bound to pay ; it is understood, 
however, tliat A will take care citlicr to 
discharge the bill himself, er to fiirni.sh 
B with the means of lulling it. A 
obtains ready money for the lull on the 
j(>int credit of the two partii'S A fnl- 
lils liis promise of paying it vvlien due, 
and thus conclndes the transaction 
'riiis service rendered by B to A is, 
liowever, not nniikidy to be requited, 
&t a more or loss ^li slant period, by a 
Eimilar acceptance of a bill on A, drawm 
and dibconnted for B’s convenience. 

“ Let ns now^ compare such a bill 
wn'th a real bill. Let ns consider in 
wdiat points they difler or seem to 
dilfer ; and in what they agree. 

“ They agree, inasmneh as each is a 
disconntable article ; each has also been 
cicated for tlio purpose of being dis- 
counted ; and each is, perhaps, dis- 
counted in fact. Each, tliercfore, serves 
equally to supply means of speculation 
to the merchant. 8o lar, moreover, as, 
bills and notes constitute what is called 
the circulating medium, or paper cui- 
rcncy of the country, and prevent the 
nse of guineas, the fictitious and the 
Veal bill are upon an equality; and if 
tlie pi ice of commodities be raised in 
proportion to the quantity of paper 
currency, the one conlri lutes to that 
ri.se exactly in the same manner as the 
other. 

“ Before w’^e come to the points in 
vdiich they differ, let us advert to one 
point in wdiich they arc commonly sup- 
jioRcd to be unlike ; but in wdiicli they 
cannot be said ahvays or necessarily to 
dhfer. 

“Beal notes (it is sometimes said) 
represent actual property. There are 
actual goods in existence, wdiich are the 
counterpart to evci'y real note. Notes 
which arc not drawn in consequence of 
a felc of goods, are a species of false 
Wtialth, by which a nation is deceived. 

rp.29--5% 


Til e.sc .supply onl y an i i n a i> i i uiry c a [ ti f al ; 
the others indicate one that is real. 

“ In answer to thi.s statement it may 
be observed, first, that the notes given 
in consequence cif a real sale of goods 
cannot be considered as on that account 
certainly representing any actual pro- 
perty. Suppose that A sells 1 00/. wmrth 
of goods to B at sixmontlis ciedit, and 
t.iko.s a bill at six montlus for it ; and 
that B, wdtliin a month after, sells tiie 
same goods, at a like credit, to C, taking 
a like, hill ; and again, that 0, after 
another month, .sells them to D, taking 
a like hill, and so on. There may then, 
at tlie end of six mouths, be six bills of 
100/. each, existing at the same time; 
and cveiy one of those may possibly 
have jjeen dis^counted. Of all these 
hills, then, only one repre.scnts any 
actual property. 

“ In oriler to justify the supposition 
that a real bill (as it is called) repre- 
sents actual property, there ought to bo 
some powaiv in the bill-holder to prevent 
the pioperty which the bill represents, 
from being Innied to other purposes 
than that of paying tlio bill in question. 
No such power exi.sts ; neither the man 
wdio holds the real bill, nor the man 
wdio discounts it, has any property in 
the specific goods for which it was 
given : he as much trusts to the general 
abilhy to pay of tlie giver of the bill, as 
the holder of any fictitious bill does. 
1'ho fictitious bill may, in many cases, 
be a bill gi\en by a person having a 
large and knowm capital, a part of 
wdiich the fictitious bill may be said in 
that case to represent. The supposition 
that real bills represent property, and 
that fictitious bills do not, seems, there- 
fore, to be one by wdiich more than 
justice is done to one of these species 
of bills, and something less than justice 
■ to the other. 

“ We come next to sonic points in 
which they differ. 

“First, the fictitious note, or note of 
accommodation, is liable to the ob- 
jection that it professes to be wdiat it 
is not. This (jijection, however, lies 
only against those fictitious bills wdiich 
are passed as real. In many cases, it 
is sufficiently obvious what they are. 
Secondly, the fictitious MU is, in gene* 
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ml, Iocs Hkoly iti lio ]>ii)U'{\tnlly jviid 
thnn tlie ronl one. 'I’iu vo is a 'jou<‘rnl 
|ircsinnpticm,tliat t]ic‘<](‘a]f*r in fictitions 
bills fs a man who is a moro aslYfn- 
tnroiis speculator than he who rare! ully 
al ista ins from them . i t fol lows, thinl ly, 
that fictitious hills, hcndcs being less 
sajh, ar (3 loss suhjcel lo limitation as to 
their quantity. '1 ho extent of a man’s 
aetual sales forms some limit to the 
amount of his real notes; and as it is 
highly desirable in emnmeree that 
<redit should he de.alt out to all jter- 
H)ns in some sort {)f ri*gniar and due 
proportion, the measure of a man’s 
tK'tual sales, certitied by the appear- 
ance of his bills drawn in virtue of 
those sales, is some rule in the case, 
though a very imperfect one in many 
1 aspects, 

“A fictitious bill, or bill of accom- 
nmhitioUjis evidently, in substance, the 
same as any common promissory note ; 
and even better in this r(‘spcct, that 
there is hut one security to the pro- 
missory note, wheieas in the case of 
the bill of accommodation there are 
two. So much jealousy subsists lest 
traders should push their means of 
raising money too far, that paper, the 
same in its general nninre -wiLh that 
which is given, being the only paper 
■vvliicli can be given, by men nut of 
business, is deemed somewhat discre- 
ditable when coming from a merchant. 
And because bucIi paper, wlnm in the 
merchant’s haml, nece.'-’sarily imitates 
the paper wdiich passes on the occasion 
of a sole of goods, the epithet fictitious 
has been cast upon it; an epithet 
wliich has seemed to countenance the 
confused and mistaken notion, that 
there is something altogether false and 
delusive in the nature of a certain part 
ijoth of the paper and of the apparent 
w’ealth of the country.” 

A hill of exchang'O, w’^hen merely 
discounted, and kept in the portfolio 
of the discounter until it iklls due, does 
not perforin the functions or supply the 
place of money, but is itself bought and 
sold for money. It is no more currency 
than the public ftmefe, or any other 
securities. Hut when a biir drawn 
upon one person is paid to another (or 
even to the same person) in discharge 


of a dobt or a pecniiiary (‘laim, it done 
something for wdiich, iftlie hill did not 
exist, money w'ould ho napiircd: it 
performs the functions of currency. 
This i.s a use to w'hich hills of exchange 
are often applied. ‘‘They not only,” 
continues Mr. Thovntou,"- “spare the 
use of nc'idy money; tliey also occupy 
its })lnco in many cases. Let us 
imagine a firmer in the country to dis- 
charge a debt of K)/. to his neighbour 
ing gi’ocer, ly giving him a hill ibr 
that sum, drawm on his cornfactor in 
London for grain sold in the metro- 
polis ; and the groaer to transmit the 
hill, he having pi eviously indorsed it, 
to a neighbouring sugar-baker, in dis- 
charge of a like de^’ot; and the sugar- 
baker to send it, when again indorsed, 
to a West India merchant in an out- 
and the West India merchant to 
deliver it to liis country hanker, wdio 
also indorses it, and sends it into further 
circulation. 'J^ie bill in this case wall 
have effected five payments, exactly as 
if it were a lOh note payable to bearer 
on demand. A multitude of bills pass 
between trader and trader in the 
country, in the manner wdiich has been 
described ; and they evi<lently form, ini 
the strictest sense, a part of the circu-| 
biting medium of the kingdom.” * 

Many hills, both domestic and 
foreign, are at last presented for pay- 
ment quite covered with indorsements, 
each of which represents either a fresh 
discounting, or a pecuniary transaction 
in which the hill has performed the 
functions of money. Within the pre- 
sent generation, the circulating medium 
of Lancashire for sums above five 
pounds, -was almost entirely composed 
of such bills. 

§ 5. A third form in which credit 
is employed as a substitute, for cur 
rency, is that of promissoiy notes. A 
bill di’awn upon any one and accepted 
by him, and a note of hand ly him 
promising to pay the same sum, arc, as 
far as ho is concerned, exactly equiva- 
lent, except that the former commonly 
bears interest and the latter generally 
doe.s not ; and that the former is coni- 
monly payable only after a certain 
* F. 40^ 
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lap^c of liino, and tlie latter payable 
at fc’i^lit. But it is cliietiy in the latter 
form that iilms become, in commercial 
countries, an express occupatiun to 
issue such substitutes for money. 
Dealers in money (as lenders bv pro- 
fession are improperly called) dc'Sire, 
like other dealers, to stretch tlmir 
operations beyond what can bo caiiied 
on by their own means : they wish to 
mud, not their capital merely, hutlheir 
credit, and not (mly sneli portion o{ 
their Cl edit as consists of tunds actually I 
deposited with them, hut their powei 
of ohtaining credit from tlic pnldic 
generally, so far as they think they 
can safely employ it. This is done in 
a very convenient^ manner hy lending 
their ovm promissory notes payable to 
hearer on demand i the horrower being 
willing to accept these as so much 
money, hecanso the credit^of the lender 
makes other people willingly receive 
them on the same footing, in purchases 
or other payments These notes, there- 
fore, pertorin all the functions of cur- 
rency, and render an eqni v«aleiit amount 
of money win (dr was previously in cir- 
culationj unnecessary. As, however, 
being payable on dcinaml, they may 
he at any time rcturnerl on the issuer, 
and money dcmandetl for them, he 
must, on pain ol bankruptcy, keep by 
him as much money as will enable 
him to meet any claims of that swt 
which can he expected to occur within 
the time necessary for providing him- 
self with move ; and prudence also re- 
nuires that he should not attempt to 
issue notes beyond the amount which 
experience shows can remain in circu- 
lation without being presented for 

payment. , i r / 

The convenience of this moae ot (as 
it were) coining credit, having once 
been discovered, goverimicntH have 
availed themselves of the same expe- 
dient, and have issued their own pro- 
missory notes in payment of their 
expenses ; a resource the more usciiil, 
because it is the only mode in which 
they are able to borrow money without 
paying interest, their promises to pay 
on demand being, in the estimation ot 
the holders, ecpiivalent to money in 
hand The practical differences be- 


tween such government notes and the 
issues of private hankers, and the 
further diversities of which this class 
of substitutes for money are sliscepti- 
hle, will be considered presently. 

§ 6. A fourth mode of making 
cn'dit answer the purposes of money, 
by whiidi, when cavrital far enough, 
money may he very comjdetely suptn- 
s(‘dod, consists in making payments by 
cbcqnes. The custom ol keeping the 
spare cash reserved for immediate use 
or against contingent demands, in the 
hands of a haidccr, and making all 
payments, except ^ small ones, by 
orders on hankers, is in this country 
siireading to a continually larger por- 
tion of the public. If the person 
making the payment, and the person 
receiving it, keep their money with 
the sanie hanker, the payment t^Jves 
place vuthont any intervention ^of 
money, by the mere transfer of its 
amosunt in the banker’s hooks from the 
credit of the payer to that of the re- 
ceiver. If all persons in London kept 
their cash at the same banker’s, and 
made all their payments hy means ot 
cheques, no money would be required 
or used for any transactions beginning 
and terminating in London. This ideal 
, limit is almost attained in hict, so lar 
I as reeards transactions between dealers. 
It is chiefly in the retail transactions 
between dealers and consumers, and in 
the payment of wages, that money or 
hank notes now pass, and then only 
when the amounts are small In 
I^ondon, even shopkeepers of ^ any 
amount of capital or extent of business 
liave generally an account ^th a 
hanker ; which, besides the safety and 
convenience of the practice, is to theit 
advantage in another respect, hy giving 
them an understood claim to have 
their hills discounted in cases when 
they could not otherwise expect it. As 
for the merchants and larger dealers, 
they habitually make all payments in 
the course of their business by cheques. 
They do not, however, all deal with the 
same hanker,* and when A gives a 
cheque to B, B usually pays it not 
into the same but into some other 
bank. But the convenience of husi- 
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ness lia«^ givanllrth to an an-angiojKOit 
\Oiicli loalu'.s all the banking lioiist*.s ol 
the Ciry of London, for certain pur- 
poses, ’Virtually one establislimeiit. A 
liankcr docs not send the cheques 
which are paid into his banking lionse, 
to the banks on ■which they are drawn, 
and demand money for them. Tlnu’e 
is a building calkel the Cleaiinghon.se, 
to which every ( hty banker sends, eadi 
uilenioon, all the clicupies on otli.n* 
hankers which lie has received during 
the day, and they are there exchanged 
lor the che(pie.s on him wdiicli have 
come into the hands of otlier bankers, 
the balances only being paid in money ; 
or ev(‘n these not in money, but in 
cheques on the Lank of England. By 
lids contrivance, all the business trams- 
actions of the City of London during 
that day, amounting often to millions 
ofqioinuis, and a vast amount besides 
of country transactions, rejiresented by 
bills ■wbich country bankers have 


drawn upon tli.nr F.tnidnn cnrrcf'pnft 
dents, are liquidated by payment.s not 
exceeding on the average 

By means of the various instruments 
of crcflit wTiirh liave now been ex- 
plained, the immense business of a 
country like (Jivat Britain i.s trans- 
acted w’itli an am.iiint of the precious 
metals surprisingly .small ; many time.s 
.smaller, in proportion to the pCvainiary 
value of the commodities bought and 
.sold, than i.s found lU'cessary in France, 
or any otlu*r country in which, the 
habit and the di.spo.sition to give credit 
not being so generally dilfuscd, these 
‘‘ economizing expedients,” as they 
have been called, are not practised to 
the same extent. ‘nViiat becomes of 
the nionoy thus superseded in its func- 
tion.s, and by wliat process it is made 
to disappear Irom circulation, are 
questions the discussion of which must 
be for a short time postponed. 
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§ 1. II.wiNO now formed a general 
idea of the modes in wdiich credit is 
made available as a substitute for 
money, wo have to con.sider in what 
maimer the use of these substitutes 
ahects the value of money, or, what is 
equivalent, the prices of commodities. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
permanent value of money — the natural 
and average prices of commoditie.s — 
are not in question here. These are 
(Vtermined hy the cost of producing or 
of obtaining the precious metals. An 
ounce of gold or silver will in the long 
run exchange for as much of every 
other commodity, as can be produced 
or imported at the same cost with 
itself. And an order, or note of hand, 
or bill payable at sight, for an ounce of 
gold, wdiile the credit of the giver is 
unimpaired, is worth neither more nor 
less than the gold itself. 

It is not, however, with ultimate or 


average, hut wu'tli immediate and tem- 
porary prices, that we arc now con- 
cerned. These, as we have seen, may 
deviate very widely fi om the siandartl 
of cost of production. Among other 
causes of fluctuation, one wc have 
found to be, the quantity of money in 
circulation. Other things being the 
same, an increase of the money in cir- 
culation raises prices, a diminution 
lowers them. If more money is tbiwn 
into circulation than the quantity 
which can circulate at a value coii- 

* According to Mr. Tooke (Enquiry into 
the Currency Fn nrq^ht 27) the adjubtmonts 
at the clearing hou'-e “in the year 1839 
amounted to U-it, 401,900/., making an ave- 
lage amount of payments of upwards of 
3,000,000/. of bills of exchange and cheques 
daily effected through the medium of little 
more than 200,000/. of bank notes." At pre- 
sent a very much greater amount of trans- 
actions IS daily liquidated, without hank 
notes at all, cheques on the Bank of 
England supplying their place. 
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foimable to its C(^ol of production, tlie purcliapos with money not in tlieic 
value of money, fm long ns tlio excess possession. An article, for instance, 
lasts, will reniaiii below tlm standard which is paid for by a clicqiu^ on a 
of cost of })roductioii, and general hanker, is hoiiglit ^\itli nioncy which 
prices •v\dll ho subtained above the not only is not in the paper's posses- 
natm'al I’aie sion. but generally nut c\on in the 

But wc bave now found iluit there banker’s, haxitig been lent by him (all 
are other things, such as hank not(‘s, but the usual reseuc) to other peisuns. 
bills of exchange, and ehetpies, which We just now made the imaginary sup- 
circulate as mone 3 g and perform all position that all persons dealt with a 
functions of it: 'and the question bank, and all uitli the same bank, 
arises, Do these various substitutes payments being universally made by 
operate on prices in the same manner cheques. In this ideal case, tlicie 
as money itself ? Does an increase in would be no money any where except 
the quantity of transferable paper tend in the hands of the banker ; who migld 
to raise piiecs, in the same manner theii^ safely part with all of it,^ by sell- 
and degree as an increase in the ing it as bullion, or lending it, to be 
quantity of mone>^ There has been sent out of the countiy in exchange 
no small amount of discussion on this for goods or foreign securities. But 
point among writers on cnrienoy, with- though there would then he no money 
out any result so conclusive as to have in possession, or ultimately perhaps 
yet obtained general assent. even in existence, nionoy \vould 

I appichend iliai bank notes, bills, offered, and commodities bought with 
or cheques, as such, do not act on it, just as at present. People w’onld 
prices at all. What docs act on pi ices continue to leckoii ilicir incomes and 
is Credit, in whatever shape given, their capitals in money, and to make 
and whether it gives lise to any trans- their usual purchases with orders for 
ferable instruments capable of passing the receipt of a thing which would 
into circulation, or not. have literally ceased to exist. There 

I proceed to explain and suhstautiate would he in all this nothing to com- 
ihis opinion. plain of, so long as the money, in dis- 

appearing, lefc an equivalent vdluo in 
§ 2. ]\Ioney acts upon prices in no other things, applicable when required 
other -way than by being tendered in to the reimbursement of those to whom 
exchange for commodities The do- the money originally belonged, 
inand which inlluences the prices of In the case however of payment by 
commodities consists of the money cheques, the purchases are at any rale 
offered for them. But the money made, though not mill money in the 
offered, is not the same thing with the buyer’s possession, yet with money to 
money possessed. It is sometimes less, which he has a right. Bui he may 
sometimes very much more. In the make purchases with money wdiich be 
long run indeed, the money wdiich only expects to ha\e, or even only 
people lay out wdll he neither more nor pretends to expect. Ho may obtain 
less than the money wdiich they have goods in loturn for his acceptances 
to lay out: hut this is farfiom being payable at a future time; or on his 
the case at any given time. Sometimes note of hand ; or on a simple book 
they keep money by them for fear of credit, that is, on a mere promise to 
an emergency, or in expectation of a pay. All these purchases have exactly 
more advantageous uiiportunity for the same effect on pi ice, as if they 
expending it. In that ease the money wmre made with ready money. ^ The 
is said not to be in circulation : in amount of pm'chasiiig power wdiich a 
plainer language, it is not offered, nor person can exe|'eise is composed of all 
about to be offered, for commodities, the money in his possession or duo to 
Money not in circulation has no effect him, and of all his credit. For exer- 
on prices. The conveise, howe’^er. is cising the whole of this power he bi ds 
a much commoner oasej people make j a sufficient muUve only under pecuh« 
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circumstances , "but lie always pos- 
sesses it; and til 0 portion of it wliudi 
lie at ‘any time does exc'rcisc, is tlio 
measure of tlio cn'ect wliicli lie produces 
on price. 

Bn])pose that, in the exiiectation 
that bume commodity will lise in price, 
he dcieniiiiieH, not only to iiuost in it 
all his ready money, but to take up on 
credit, from the producers or impoitcrs, 
as much of it as their opinion of his 
rcfaourccs will eiiahlo him to obtain. 
Every one must see that by thus acting 
he produces a greater efiect on price, 
than if ho limited his purchases to the 
money he has actually in hand, lie 
creates a demand for tiie article to the 
lull amount of his money and credit 
taken together, and raises the price 
jiroportiunally to both. And this efiect 
is produced, though none of the rittea 
instruments called substitutes for cur- 
rency may he called into c^>isteiice , 
though the transaction niaygi\e lise 
to no hill of exchange, nor to the issue 
of a single bank note. The buyer, 
instead of taking a mere book credit, 
might have given a bill for the amount ; 
or might have paid for the goods with 
hank notes borrowed for that pm-pose 
irom a hanker, thus making tlie pur- 
chase not on his own credit with the 
seller, hut ou the banker’s credit with 
the seller, and his own with the banker. 
Had he done so, he would have pro- 
duced as great an effect on price as by 
a simple purchase to the same amount 
on a hook credit, hut no greater effect. 
The credit itself, not the form and 
mode in which it is given, is the 
operating cause. 

§ 3. The inclination of the mercan- 
tile public to increase their demand for 
commodities by making use of all or 
much of their credit as a purchasing 
powder, depends on their expcciaiion of 
profit. When ihero is a general im- 
pression that the price of some com- 
modity is likely to lise, from an extra 
demand, a short croji, obstructions to 
importation, or any other cause, tiiere 
is a cliMposition among dealers to in- 
crease their stocks, in order to profit 
by the expected rise. This disposition 
tends in itself to produce the effect 


w'hich it looks forwaid to, a rise of 
price: and if the rise is cmisiderahle 
and pnigrcssivc, other spcciilatois are 
attracted, who, so long as the priia^ has 
not begun to fall, are willing to beliova 
that it will coiitiiiuo rising. Tlnsse, by 
further purcha.scs, proilace a fmthcr 
advance : and thus a rise of prieo for 
wiiich there were ongiiially some la- 
tional groumlH, is often htiglitened by 
merely speculative purchases, until it 
greatly exceeds wiiat tlio original 
grounds will justify. After a timo 
tins begins to be perceived; the piics 
ceases to rise, and the holders, think- 
ing it time to realize their gains, are 
anxious to sell d’lu^m the pi ice begins 
to dccliuo: tht‘ liolaers rush into the 
market to a\oid a siiil greater loss, 
and, few being willing to buy in a 
falling market, the price falls much 
more suddenly tlian it rose. Those 
who have bought at a higher price 
than reasonable calculalicm jusiiliotl, 
and w'lio have hoeii overtaken by the 
revulsion bcfoie they liad realized, are 
los<‘rs m proportion to the greatness of 
the fall, and to the cpiantity of the 
commodity wdiich they hold, or have 
hound themselves to pay for. 

Now all these effects might take 
place in a community^ to which credit 
was unknown : the prices of some com- 
modities might rise from speculation, 
to an cyxtravagant height, and thou 
fall rapidly back. But if there wmre 
no such thing as credit, this could 
hardly happen with respect to com- 
modities generally. If all purchases 
were macle witli ready money, tlie 
payment of increased prices for sojue 
articles would draw an uuuoual pro- 
portion of the money of the community 
into the mai*kets for those articles, and 
must therefore draw it away from some 
other class of comiuodities, and thus 
lower their prices, ''i'ho vacuum niigiii, 
it is true, he partly filled up by increased 
rapidity of circulation; and in this 
maimer ihe^ money of ^ the couunimity 
is virtually increased in a time of spe- 
culative activiiy, because people keep 
little of it by tiiem, hut hasten to lay 
it out in sonie tempting adventure aa 
soon as possible after they receive it. 
This resource, however, is limited : on 
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Jie whole, people cannot, while the 
quantity of money remains the suine, 
lay out much more of it in some thini;s, 
without laying out less in others. Jhit 
w’hat they cannot do by ready money, 
they can do by an extension of credit. 
"Wlien people go iiito the market and 
purchase with money wdiich tliey liope 
to receive hereafter, they are drawing 
upon an unlimited, not a limited fund. 
Speculation, thus supported, may be 
going on in any number of commodi- 
ties, w'ithout disturbing the legular 
course of business in others. It might 
even be going on in all commodities at 
once. Wo could imagine that in an 
epidemic fit of the passion of gambling^ 
all dealers, instcad^of giving only their 
accustomed orders to the manurac- 
turcis or growers of their commodity, 
commenced buying up all of it ^Yhi(dl 
they could procut e, as far as their 
capital and credit would go. All prices 
would rise enormously, even if there 
wore no increase of money, and no 
paper credit, but a mere extension of 
pui chases on book credits. After a 
time those who had bought would 
wish to Bell, and prices would collapse 
This is the ideal extreme case of 
what is called a commercial ciisis. 
There is said to be a commercial ciisis, 
when a great inunber of merchants and 
traders at once, either have, or appre- 
hend that they shall have, a difHciilly 
in meeting their engagements. The 
most usual cause of this general em- 
barrassment, is the recoil of prices 
after they have been r<aiscd by a spirit 
of speculation, intense in degree, and 
extending to many commodities. Some 
accident, which excites expectations of 
rising prices, such as the opening of a 
now foreign market, or simultaneous 
indications of a short supply of several 
great articles of commerce, sets specu- 
lation at work in several leading de- 
partments at once. The prices rise, 
and the holders realize, or appear to 
have the power of realizing, great 
gains. In certain states of the public 
mind, such examples of rapid increase 
of fortmie call forth numerous imita- 
tors, and speculation ^not only goes 
much beyond what is ju-^tihed bj the 
original grounds for expccihig nso of 
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price, but extends itself to articles in 
w Inch there never w^as any such gTouiid . 
these, however, rise like the |est as 
soon as speculation sets in. At periods 
of this kind, a great extension of ert'dit 
lakes place. Not only do all vrlioin 
the contagion icaches, employ their 
credit much moi’e trccly than usual , 
but they really have more credit, be- 
cause they seem to he making nnusiial 
gains, and because a generally reckless 
and ad veil tnrons feeling prevails, which 
disposes people to give as wmll as take 
credit more largely iluin at other times, 
and give it to persons noicnliilod to 
it. tu this manner, in the celebrated 
speculative year 1825, and at vai-ions 
other ])eriods during the present ccuu 
tury, the piices of many of the prluLipid 
articles of commerce rose greatly, with- 
out any fall in others, so that geneial 
jirices might, without incoiTCctness,l>e 
said to have risen. When, after such 
a rise, the reaction comes, and ])i'icus 
begin to fall, though at bust perhaps 
only through the desire of the holders 
to icalize, speculative purch^ises cease : 
but were this aU, prices would only 
fall to the level from which they rose, 
or to that which is justified by the state 
of the consumption and of the siqiply 
They fall, however, much low^er; for 
as, when prices were rising, and evejy 
body appaieiitly making a fortune, it 
was easy to obtain almost any amount 
of ci'edit, so now, when everibudy 
seems to be losing, and many fail eii 
tirely, it is with difficulty that firms of 
known solidity can obtain even the 
credit to which they are accustomed, 
and which it is the greatest incouve- 
nieiice to them to ho without ; because 
all dealers have engagements to fullili 
and nobody feeling sure that the poi: 
tion of his means which he has en- 
trusted to others will be available in 
time, no one likes to part with ready 
money, or to postpone his claim to it. 
To those rational considerations there 
is siiperadded, in extreme cases, a 
panic as unreasoning as the previous 
over-confidence money is bonwed foi' 
short periods at almost any rate of in- 
terest, , and sales of goods fm* mimediate 
jpayiiient are made at Hlmost any sacn- 
hce. Thus general pnocij, duiing a corn- 
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jiiurcial leviil'.inn, fall iimOi b<j\i\v j 
the usual IoacI, ay during llio pieviuua j 
pciiu^ of Bueculatioii they have risen j 
above it: the fall, as well as the lise, 
originating not in anything aliocting 
money, hut in the stale of credit;^ 
an iimisucdly extended emplouneiit of 
credit duiiiig the earlier periud, fol- 
lowed by a groat diniiiiulioii, never | 
auiountiug however to an entire cessa- 
tion of it, m the hder. 

It is not, however, uuiv(‘rf-ally true 
that the contraction of credit, chaiac- 
t eristic of a coinmoieial cribis, must 
have been preceded by ancxtiaordinary 
and irrational extension of it. There 
are other causes ; and one of the most 
recent crises, that of 1847, is an in 
stance, having been preceded by no 
particular extension of credit, and bv 
}>o speoulations , except tliosn in rail- 
shares, wdiich, though in many 
cases extravagant enough, yet being 
carried on mostly with that portion of 
means which the speculators could afford 
to lose, weie not calculated to produce 
the wide-spread ruin Avliicli arises from 
vicissitudes of inice in the commodi- 
ties in which men habitually deal, and 
in which the bulk of their capital is 
invested, d'ho crisis of 1847 belonged 
to another class of mercantile pheno- 
mena. There occasionally hai^pens a 
• concurrence of circumstances tending 
to withdraw from the loan market a 
considerable portion of the capital 
which usually su]ip]ics it These cir- 
ciimstauccs, in the present ease, were 
great foreign paynicnts, (occasioned by 
a high price of cotton and an uupre- 
cedenied impoitatiun of food,) together 
with the continual demands on the cir- 
(udating capital of the country by rail- 
way calls and the loan transactions of 
railway companies, for the purpose of 
being converted into fixed capital and 
made un<available for future lending. 
Those various demands fell princi- 
pally, as such demands always do, on 
the loan market. A great, tliongh not 
the gi eatest part of the imported food, 
was actually paid for^by the proceeds 
of a government loan. The extra pay- 
ments which purchasers of corn and 
cotton, and railway shareholders, forrud 
liiemseives obliged tomsdie, wore either 


j made with thedrown s]>aieiash, or with 
I numey laised f tr tbe occasion. On the 
j iirbt Kupjri'dtinn, iluy were made by 
withdrawing dcpobils from bankiTs, 
and thus ciittiug off’ a part of the 
streams which led the loan markot ; 
on the tsecoud suppusilion, they weio 
made by actual draffs oil the loan 
I market, ('itlier by tlio s ilt' of M^ourilifs, 
or In taking n\) money at inleie.st This 
condiination of a ffcsli demand for 
loans, with a curladment of the capital 
disposable for them, raised the rate of 
interest, and made it impOvSsible to 
boirow except on the very best sc- 
ourity. Some firms, therefore, whiefi, 
by an improvident and unmercantilo 
mode of conducting business had al- 
lowed their capital to become eitliei 
temporarily or permanently unavail- 
able, became uinblc to command that 
perpetual renewal of credit which had 
previously enabled them to struggle 
on. These firms stopped payment: 
their failure inv’olved more or less 
deeply many other firms whieli had 
trusted them; and, as usual in such 
cases, the general distrust, commonly 
called a panic, began to se.t in, and 
might have produced a dc.sl ruction of 
credit equal to that of 1825, had not 
circumstances whiidi may almost be 
called accidental, gi\oi to a very 
simple measure of llii government 
(the suspension of the Hank Charier 
Act of 1844) a fortunate jiower of 
allaying jmiie, to which, v\hen con- 
sidered , in itself, it had no sort of 
claim. 

§ 4. The general operation of cicdit 
upon prices being such as w’e have 
described, it is evident tlnii if any ]uir- 
ticular mode or form of credit is cal- 
culated to have a greater operation on 
prices than others, it can only be by 
giving greater facility, or greater en- 
coui*agement, to the multiplication of 

* The commercial dilHcuIties, not how- 
ever amounting to a commercial crisis, of 
•ISOt, had essentiaily the same ongm. 
Heavy payments for cotton imported at high 
prices, and large investments in banking au-i 
other joint-stock projects, combined with 
the loan operations of foreign governniunts, 
made such large drafts upon the loan market 
ds to raise the rate of discoujit on msreant iis. 

, bills &s Ingh as nine per cent. 
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credit transactions generally. If bank 
notes, for instance, or bills, liave a 
greater effect on prices than book 
credits, it is not by any difference in 
the transactions tberaselves, which are 
essentially the same, whether taking 
place in the one way or in tlie other : 
it must he that there are likely to be 
more of them. If credit is likely to 
be more extensively used as a pur- 
chasing power when bank notes or 
bills are the instruments used, than 
when the credit is given by mcie 
entries in an account, to that extent 
and no more there is ground for as- 
cribing to the former a greater power 
over the markets than belongs to the 
latter. ^ 

Now it appears that there is some 
such distinction. As lar as respects 
the particular transaction, it makes no 
dilference in the effect on price whether 
A buys goods of B on simple credit, or 
gives a bill for them, or pays for them 
with bank notes lent to him by a banker 
C. The difference is in a subsequent 
stage. If A has bought the goods on 
a book credit, there is no obvious or 
convenient mode by which B can make 
A’s debt to him a moans of extending 
bis own credit. Whatever credit he 
has, will be due to the general opinion 
entertainod of his solvency ; ho cannot 
specifically pledge A’s debt to a third 
person, as a seciiritj^ for money lent or 
goods bought. But if Ji has given him 
a bill for the amount, he can get this 
discounted, ’which is the same thing as 
borrowing money on the joint credit of 
A and himself: or he may pay a wav 
the bill in exchange for goods, which 
is obtaining goods on tlie same joint 
credit. In either case, here is a second 
credit transaction, grounded on the 
first, and -which would not have taken 
place if the first had been transacted 
without the intervention of a bill Nor 
need the transactions end liere. The 
bill may be again ‘discounted, or again 
paid away for goods, several times be- 
fore it is itself presented for payment;. 
Nor -would it be correct to say that 
these successive holders, if they had 
not had the bill, might have attained 
their purpose by^ purcho&ing goods on 
theii o-’.va ■credit vith the dealers. 
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They may not all of them be persons 
of credit, or they may already have 
stretched their credit as far as it -will 
go. And at all events, either 'Inoncy 
or goods are more readily obtained on 
the credit of two persons than of one. 
Nobody will pretend that it is as easy 
a thing for a merchant to borrow a 
thousand pounds on his o-wn creefit, as to 
get a hill discounted to the same amount, 
when the dra-weo is of known solvency. 

If we now suppose that A, instead of 
giving a bill, obtains a loan of bank 
notes from a banker 0, and with them 
pays B for his goods, wq sha,ll find the 
difference to bo still greater. B is now 
independent even of a discounter : A’s 
bill would have been taken in payment 
only by those who were acquainted 
with Ms reputation for solvency, but a 
banker is a person who has credit with 
the public geiiorailj'-, and whoso noU?3 
are taken in payment by every one, at 
least in his own neighbourhood : inso- 
much that, by a custom which has 
grown into law, payment in bank notes 
is a complete act^uittauce to the payer, 
wdiercas if he lias paid by a bill, he 
still remains liable to the debt, if tha 
person on whom the bill i:i drawn fails 
to pay it when due. B therefore can 
expend the wFolo of the bank notes 
without at all involving his own credit : 
and wdia lever power he had before of 
obtaining goods on book ciodit, remains 
to him unimpaired, in addition to the 
purchasing power he derives from the 
possession of the notes. The same Re- 
mark applies to every person in sue* 
cession, into whose hands the notes 
may come. It is only A, the first 
holder, (who used his credit to obtain 
the notes as a loan from the issuer,) 
who can possibly find the credit lie 
possesses in other quarters abated by 
it ; and even in his case that result is 
not probable; for though, in reason, 
and if all his circumstances were 
kno-wn, every draft already made upon 
his credit ought to diminish by so much 
his power of obtaining more, yet in 
practice the reverse more frequently 
happens, and lii» having been trustetl 
hy one person is suiiposed to be evi- 
dence that he may safely be trustc J ly 
others also 

X 
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It appears, tlmrclorc, tliat bank 
noies are. a more pnwerlnl instrument 
for racing prices than bills, and bills 
than Dook credit, it <lues not, indeed, 
follow that credit wdl be more used 
because it can bo. Wlien the state of 
trade holds out uo particular tempta- 
tion to make large purchases on credit, 
dealers will use only a small portion of 
the credit-power, and it will depend only 
on convenience whether the portion 
whicli they use will be taken in one 
form or in another It is not until the 
circunisiauces of the markets, and the 
istate of the mercantile mind, render 
many person^ desirous of stretching 
their credit to an unusual extent, that 
the distinctive properties of the dif- 
ferent forms of credit display them- 
selves. Credit already stretched to 
the utmost in the form of book debts, 
would he susceptible of a great addi- 
tional extension by means of bills, and 
of a still gi’cater by means of iDank 
notes. The first, because each dealer, 
in addition to his own ci’cdit, would he 
enabled to create a further purchasing 
ower out of the credit which he had 
imself given to others, the second, 
because the banker’s credit with the 
ublic at large, coined into notes, as 
iillion is coined into pieces of money 
to mako it portable and divisible, is so 
much purchasing power super’added, 
in the hands of every successive holder, 
to that which ho may derive from his 
owm credit. To state the matter other- 
wise ; one single exertion of the credit- 
power in the form of book credit, is 
only the foundation of a single pur- 
chase: but if a bill is drawn, that 
same portion of credit may serve for 
as many purchases ns the number of 
times the bill changes hands: while 
every bank note issued, renders the 
credit of the banker a purchasing 
power to that amount in the hands of 
ad the successive holders, without im- 
nairing any powder they may possess of 
-effecting purchases on their own credit. 
Dredit, in short, has exactly the same 
purchasing power with money ; and as 
money tells upon priCes not simply in 
proportion to its amount, but to its 
amount multiplied by the number of 
XiniQB it changes hauls, so alto docs 


credit; and rnolit iransfuable from 
hand to hand is in ilia I pi'oporUun 
more potent than credit wbieh only 
pcjforms one purchase. 

§ 5. ^All thin purchasing power, how- 
ever, is operative upon prirrns, oidy 
according to llui jn-oportion of it wlii<'h 
is used: and tlic cdTetd, therefore, is 
only felt in a state of oircmnstances 
calculated to lead to an iniusually ex- 
tended use of credit. In such a state 
of circumstances, that is, in speculative 
times, it cannot, I tliink, be donied, 
that prices are likely to rise liiglicr if 
the speculative purchases are made 
with hank notes, than when they are 
made with bills, tTnd when made by 
bills than when made by book credits. 
This, however, is of far less practical 
importance than might at first be 
imagined ; because, in point of fact, 
speculative purchases are not in the 
great majority of cases, made either 
with bank notes or wdili bills, but 
are made almost exclusively on book 
credits. “Applications to the Bank for 
extended discount,” says the highest 
authority on such subjects,^- (and the 
same thing must be true of applications 
to other hanks) “ occur rarely if over 
in the origin or progress of extensive 
speculations in commodities. These are 
.entered into, for the most part if not 
entirely, in the first instance, on credit * 
for the length of term usual in the 
seveml trades; thus entaiiing on the 
parties no immediate necessity for bor- 
rowing so much as may be wanted for 
i the purpose beyond their own available 
capital. ^ This applies particularly to 
speculative purchases of commodities 
on the spot, with a view to resale. But 
these generally form the smaller pro- 
portion of engfigcmen ts. on ‘credit. By 
far the latest of those entered into on 
tho prospect of a rise df prices, are 
such as have in view importations froui 
abroad. Tho samo remark, too, is ap- 
plicable- to the export of commodities, 
when a large proportion is on the credit 
of tho shippers or their consignees. As 
long as circumstances hold out the 
prospect of a favourable result, the 
* Tools e’s Hisicr^ of vol, w, ppu 
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crodii of tlio xiarties is generally sus- 
tained. If BOine of tliGjn \yisri to i calize, 
tbere are others with cai>ital and credit 
re&dj to rej)lace them ; and if the events 
fully justily the grounds on Avhieh the 
Bpecuiative Iransactivms Avero entered 
into (thus adiiiitiing of sales lor con- 
siiinx)tion in time to rex')! ace tlio caxntal 
emharked) there is no unusual demand 
f<n- hoiTOAved capital to sustain them. 
It is only Avhen by the a icissitiides of 
political events, or of the seasons, or 
other adventitious circumstances, the 
forthcoming supplies are Tound to ^ex- 
ceed the computed rate of consumption, 
and a fall of prices ensues, that an 
inci eased demand for capital takes 
place ; the marker rate of interest 
then rises, an^ increased applications 
are made to the Bank of England for 
discount,” So that the multiplication 
of bank notes and other transferable 
paper docs not, for the most parl,^ ac- 
company and facilitate the speculation ; 
hut comes into play chiell^y when the 
tide is turning, and difficulties begin to 
be ielt. 

Of tbe extraordinary height to 
■which speculative transactions can be 
cairicd upon more book credits, without 
the smallest addition to Avhat is com- 
monly called the currency, very fcAv 
persons arc at all aAA-are “ The pOAver 
of purchase,” says Mr. Tookc,/- “by 
persons luiAung capital and credit, is 
much beyond anything that those Avho 
are nnactxuaintcd practically Avith spe- 
culative markets htiA’-e any idea of. . . , 
A person haAung the reputation of 
capital enough for his regular business^ 
and enjoying goyd^ credit in his trade, 
if ho takes a sah^iiiXO view of the 
prospect of a, rise <^f of the article 
m Aviiich ho, deals, and is favoured by 
circumst«||ices in thq outset and pro- 
gress of his speculation, may effect pur- 
chases to an extent perfectly enormous, 

‘ <iompared Avith his caxutal” Mr. 
Tooke confirms this statement by* some 
remarkable instances, exemplifying the 
immense purchasing power Avhieh may 
he exenhsed, and rise of iirice which 
may be produced, by credit not r(!pro- 

* Tnqmri/ into the Carrm&y Fnnciple, pp. 
anil 136"— 8* 
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sented by either bank notes or bills of 
excliaiige. 

“ Amongst the earlier ^ spocidatora 
for an advance in the price of tea, in 
consequence of our dispute Aviih Chum 
in 1839, AACio several retail grocers and 
tea-dealers. Tlierc was a general dis- 
position among the trade to get into 
stock : that is, to lay in at once a quan- 
tity which Avould meet the probable 
demand from their customers forseie- 
ral months to come. Some, hoAvever, 
among them, more sanguine and ad- 
venturous than the lest, availed them- 
selves of their credit with the importers 
and wholesale dealers, for purchasing 
quantities much beyond the estimated 
demand iii their OAvn business. As the 
purchases Ave re made in the first instance 
ostensibly, and perhaps really, for the 
legitimate purposes and Avithin the 
limits of their regular business, tfe 
parties were enabled to buy Avithout 
the condition of any deposit ; Avhorcas 
speculators, knoAvn to he such, are 
required to pay 2^. per chest, to cover 
any probable dilTereiice of price Avliich 
might arise before the expiration of the 
prompt, Avhich, for this article, is three 
months. M'itliout, therefore, the outlay 
of a single farthing of actual capital or 
currency in any shape, they made pur- 
chases to a considerable extent; and 
with the profit realized on the resale of 
a piirt ot these purchases, they were 
enabled to pay the deposit on further 
quantities Avhen required, as Avas the 
case AAffien the e.xteiit of the purchases 
attracted attention. In ibis Avay, the 
speculation Avent on at advancing 
prices (100 per cent and upAvards) till 
nearly the expiration of the prompt, 
and if at that time^ircuni stances had 
been such as to justify the appre- 
hension which at one time prevailed, 
that all future supplies Avould be cut 
olF, the prices might have still further 
advanced, and at any rate not have 
retrograded. In this case, the specu- 
lators might have realized, if not all 
the profit they had anticixiated, a very 
handsome sum, upon which they might 
have been cnalned to extend Iheif 
business greatly, or to retire fiom it 
altogether, with a reputation^ for great 
sagacity in thus making their fortune 
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But, insieacl of ilik favouraltlc result, it 
w) happened that two or tlireo cargoes 
of te§. which had been transliipped 
were admitted, contrary to expectation, 
to entry on their arrival here, and it 
was found that further indirect ship- 
ments were in progress. Thus the 
supply was increased beyond tlie cal- 
culation of the speculators: and at the 
Bamo time, the consumption had been 
diminished by the high price. There 
was, consequently, a violent reaction 
on the market ; the speculators were 
imahle to sell without such a sacritice 
as disabled them from fiiltilling their 
engagements, and se^-eral of them con- 
sequently tailed. Among these, one 
was menttoned, who having a capital 
not exceeding 1200Z., which was locked 
up in his business, had contrived to 
buy 4000 chests, value above 80,000?., 
tne loss upon ■which was about 1 <5,000?. 

“ Tlie other example which I have to 
give, is that of the operation on the 
corn market betwmen 1808 and 1842. 
There was an instance of a person '\vho, 
when he entered on his extensive spe- 
culations, •was, as it appeared by the 
suhseqxient examination of his affairs, 
possessed of a capital not exceeding 
6000?., but being successful in tire out- 
set, and favoured by circumstances in 
the progress of his operations, he con- 
trived to make purchases to such an 
extent, that when he stopped payment 
his engagements w’orc found to amount 
to between 600,000?. and 000,000?. 
Other instances might he cited of 
parties •without any capital at all, who, 
by dint of meie credit, -were enabled, 
while the aspect of the market favoured 
their views, to make purchases to a 
very great extent, 

‘‘And bo it observed, that these 
speculations, ia\olving enormous pur- 
chases on little or no capital, were 
carried on in 1839 and 1840, when the 
money market "was in its most con- 
tracted state ; or "when, according to 
modern phraseology, there was the 
greatest scarcity of money.” 

But though the gi'eat instrument of 
speculative purchases is hook credits, it 
cannot be contested that in speculative 
periods an increase does take place in 
tho quantity both of bills of exchange 


and of bank nuh‘s. Tin's increase, In- 
deed, so far as bank notes are coiirerned, 
haullj’ even* takes place in the earliest 
stage of the speculations; a(l\ances 
from bankeiK (as Mr. Tooko thserves) 
not being applied for in order to pur- 
chase, but in Older to Imld on witliout 
selling, when the usual term of credit 
has cxjvired, and the high price wliich 
•was cuiciilated on h.us not ariived. But 
the tea spccukitr-rs mentioned by hir. 
Tooko could not have carried tlieir 
speculalions beyond theihreo months 
which are the usual term of cicdit in 
their trade, uiilcss they had been able 
to obtain ad rancos from bankers, which, 
irih(‘, expeclaiiun of a rise of }.ricc had 
still continued, they probably could 
have done. 

hiuee, thou, credit in the form of 
hank notes is a more potent instrument 
for raising prices than book credits, an 
unrestrained power of resorting to this 
instrument niay coiitiibuto to prolong 
and heighten the s])eculativo rise 
piiccs, and hence to aggia^ale tho sub- 
sequent recoil But in wliat degree r 
and what importance oiiglit we to 
ascribe to this possibility ? it may help 
us to form some judgment onthis]K>int, 
if wo coiisider the proportion •<vhich the 
utmost increase of hank notes in a 
period of speculation, hears, I do not 
say to the whole mass of credit in tho 
country, hut to the hills of exchange 
akme. The average amount of bills ui 
existence at any one time is siipposetl 
.greatly to exceed a hundred millions 
steiling.-* I’ho hank note circulation 
of Groat Britain and Ireland seldom 
exceeds forty million'!, and the increase 
I in speculative periods at most t^-o qr 
three. And even this, as we have seen, 
hardly ever comes into play until that 
advanced period of the speculation at 
which the tide shows signs of turning, 
and the dealers generally are rather 
thinking of the means of fiiltilling their 
existing engagements, than meditating 
an extension of them : while the quan- 
tity of bills in existence is largely in- 
creased irom the very commencement 
of the speculations- 

§ 6. It is well known that of late 

* The most approt ed estimate is tliat of 
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years, an artificial limitation of tlio 
issue of bank notes has been regarded 
by many political economists, and by a 
great portion of tlie public, as an ex- 
pedient of supreme efficacy for prevent- 
ing, and wlicn it cannot prevent, for 
moderating, the fever of speculation ; 
and this opinion received the recog- 
nition and sanction of the legislature 
by the Currency Act of 1844. At the 
point, however, whicli our inquiries 
have reached, thoduh we have con- 
ceded to bank notc-^ a greater power 
over prices than is possessed by bills or 
book credits, we have not fonnd reason 
to think that this superior efficacy has 
much share in prcjucing the rise of 
prices which accoinpanics a period of 
^‘'peculation, nor coiihequently that any 
restraint applied to this one instru- 
ment, can be efficacious to the degree 
wdiich is oficn supposed, in moderating 
either that rise, or the recoil which 
lollows it. "'kVe shall he still less in- 
clined to think so, when we consider 
that there is a fourth form of credit 


Mr Leathara, grounded on the official 
returns of bill stanajis js>sued. The following 
are the results . — 


Te.'ir. 

Bills created in 
Great Britain 
and Ireland, 
founded on re- 
turns of Bill 
Stamps issued 
from the Stamp 
Office. 

Average amount 
m circulatmu 
at one time in 
eacti year. 

1832 

£356,163.409 

.!6'89,038,352 

1833 

383,659,585 

95,914,896 

1831 

379,155,052 

94.788,763 

1335 

405,403,051 

101,350,763 

1836 

485.943,473 

121,485,808 

1837 

4'>5,084,445 

113,771,111 

1838 i 

465,504,041 

116,376,010 

1839 

1 

5*28,493,843 

132,123,460 


Mr. T.eathani,” says Mr. Toolce, gives 
Jie process by which, upon the data fur- 
nished by the returns of stamps, he arrives 
at these results ; ami I am disposed to think 
that they are as near an approximation to 
the truth as the nature of the materials ad- 
mits of arriving nX/^—Inquiri/ into the Cur- 
rency Principle, p. 26. Mr. Ncwmarch (Ap- 
pendix No. 39 to BepoH of the Committee on 
the iankAets in ISfiT, anh History ofJPnoes, 
vol. vi. p. 5S7) shows grounds for the opinion 
that tiie total bill circulation in 1857 was 
not much less tlmn 180 millions sterling, and 
that it sometimes rises to 200 millions. 


^25 

transactions, by cheques on hankers, 
and transfers in a banker’s books, which 
is exactly parallel in every respect to 
bank notes, giving equal facilities to 
an extension of credit, and capable of 
acting on prices quite as powerfully. 
In the words of Mr. Fullarton,'^ ‘‘ there 
is not a single object at present at- 
tained through the agency of Bank of 
England notes, which might not ho as 
effieclually accomplished by each indi- 
vidual keeping an account with the 
hank, and transacting all his payments 
of five pounds and upwards by cheque.” 
A bank, instead of lending its notes to 
a merchant or dealer, miglit open an 
account with him, and credit the ac- 
count Avith the sum it had agreed to 
advance : on an understanding that he 
should not draw out that sum in any 
other mode than by drawing cbeqtj^s 
against it in favour of those to whom 
he had occasion to make jiayments. 
These cheques miglir possibly even 
pass from hand to hand like hank 
notes ; more commonly however the 
receiver would pay them into the 
hands of his own banker, and when he 
wanted the money, would draw a fresh 
cheque against it: and hence an ob- 
jector may urge that as the original 
cheque would very soon be presented 
for payment, when it must he paid 
either in notes or in coin, notes or coin 
to an equal amount must be provided 
as the ultimate means of liquidation. 
It is not so, however. The person to 
whom the cheque is transferred, may 
perhaps deal with the same banker, 
and the che(]ue may return to the very 
hank on which it was drawn : this is 
very often the case in country districts ; 
if so, no payment will be called for, but 
a simple transfer in the banker’s hooks 
Avill settle the transaction. If the 
cheque is paid into a different hank, it 
will not he presented for payment, 
but liquidated by set-off against other 
cheques ; and in a state of circum- 
stances favourable to a general exten- 
sion of hanking credits, a banker who 
has gi'anied mor(^ credit, and has there- 
fore more cheques drawn on him, will 
also have more cheques on ofher 
bankers paid to him, and will only have 
* On tbe Kegulation of Currencies, p. 41, 
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to provi<le notes or cash for the pay- 
ment Inikmecs ; for which purpose 
the ordhiary reserve of prndeni hankers, 
one-third of their liahilitie.s, will ahun- 
dantly Ruffice. Kow, if he had p,runtod 
the extension of credit by means of an 
issue of his own notes, he ninst equally 
have retained, in coin or Bank of 
Knylaml notes, tin* usual reserve: so 
tluit he. can, as l\Ir Fnlhirton says, give 
every facility of credit hy what may be 
termed a cheque circulation, which he 
cmdd give by a note circulation 

This extension of ci\*dit hy eiitnes in 
a banker’s hookK, has all that superior 
efficit'ucy in acting on prices, which wo 
ascrib(al to an extension hy means of 
bank notes. As a bank note of 20/,, 
paid to any one, gives him 20/. of piir- 
chasing-pcAver based on credit, over 
and above whatever credit he had of 
his own, so does a cheque paid to him 
do the same : for, althonah he may 
make no purchase with the cheque 
itself, he deposits it with his hanker, 
and can draw against it. As this act 
of di awing a cheque against another 
whidi has bcim exchanged and can- 
celled, can ho repealed as often as a 
jmrehase with a bank note, it effects 
the same increase of purchasing power. 
The original loan, or credit, given by 
tlio hanker to his customer, is po- 
tentially imiltiplied as a means of pur- 
chase, in the hands of tlie successive 
persons to whom portions of the credit 
are paid away, just as the purchasing 
power of a bank note is uniitiplied by 
the number of persons through whose 
liands it passes before it is returned to 
the issnor. 

These considerations abate very 
much from the importance of any 
cff<3ct which can bo produced in allay- 
ing the vicissitudes of commerce, by 
BO suporiicial a contrivance as the one 
so much relied on of lato, the restric- 
tion of tho issue of bank notes by an 
artificial rule. An exanjination of all 
tho consccpieiices of tliat restriction, 
anrl an estimate of the roa.sons for and 
agaiiiwt it, must be Referred until we 
have treated of the foreign exchanges, 
and llio international movements of 
bullion. At present we are only con- 
cerned with the general theory of 


prices, of nhieh the dlff rmt influence 
of diflerniit kinds of {'redil is an essen- 
tial part. 

§ 7. There has been a groat amount 
of discns.sion and argument on the ques- 
tion whcilK'r siA’cral tfl’ these forms of 
1 credit, and in particular whether bnnk 
; notes, ought to be con.sidered as nneicy. 
The qiU‘srion is so purely verbal as b; 
be scarcely w'orth raising, and one 
would have, some difiicnlty in compre- 
hending why so much importance is 
attached to it, if th« r*' were not some 
authorities who, still adhering to the 
doctrine of the infancy of soci<;ty and 
of political economy, that tho quantity 
of money, coin2>ared with that of com- 
moditic.s, dcieruiines general prices, 
think it imjxiriant to prove that bank 
notes and no oilier forms of ciedit are 
money, in order to support the infer- 
ence that hank notes and no other forms 
of credit influence prices. It is obvious, 
however, that prices do not depend on 
money, hut on purchases, hloney left 
with a hanker, and not drawn against, 
or drawn against for other pnrpo.ses 
than buying commodities, has no effect 
on prices, any more than credit which 
is not used. Credit which ts used to 
purchase commodities, affects prices in 
the same maimer as money. Money 
and credit are thus exactly on a par, 
in their effect on prices , and whether 
we choose to class bank notes with tho 
one or the other, is in this respect en- 
tirely immaterial. 

Since, however, this question of 
nomenclature has been raised, it seems 
desirable that it should be answered. 
The reason given for considering bank 
notes as money, is, that by law and 
usage they have the property, in com- 
mon with metallic money, of finally 
closing tho transactions in which they 
are employed : while no other mode 
of paying one debt by transferring 
another has that privilege. Tho first 
remark which hero suggests itself is, 
that on this showing, the notes at 
least of private banks arc not money ; 
for a creditor cannot be forced to accept 
them in payment of a debt. They cer- 
tainly close the transaction if he dues 
accept them ; but so, on the saras snp^ 
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position, would a bale of clotb, or a 
pipe of wine ; wbicb are not for tliat 
reason regarded as money. It seems 
to be an essential part of tbe idea of 
money, that it be legal tender. An in- 
convertible paper wbicb is legal tender 
is universally admitted to be money ; 
in tbe French language tbe pbrase 
2Xf2)ier-mo7Lnaie actually ‘means incon- 
.vertibiliiy, convertible notes being 
merely hUleis dbportenr. It is only in 
tbe case of Bank of England notes under 
tbe law of convertibility, that any diffi- 
cnlty arises ; tliose notes not being a 
legal tender from tbe Bank itself, 
tliongb a legal tender from all other 
persons. Bank of England notes un- 
doubtedly do closw' transactions, so far 
as respects tlie buyer. When he has 
once paid in Bank of England notes, 
ho can in no case be required to pay 
over again. But I confess I cannot 
see how the transaction can he deemed 
complete as regards the seller, when 
ho will only be found to have received 
the price of his commodity provided 
the bank keeps its promise to pay. An 
instrument which would be dejmived 
of all value by tbe insolvency of a cor- 
poration, cannot be money in any 
sense in wbicb money is opposed to 
credit. It either is not money, or it 
is money and credit too. It ^ may be 
most suitaldy described as coined cre- 
dit. Tbe other forms of credit may 
be distinguished from it as credit in 
ingots. 

§ 8. Some high authorities have 
claimed for bank notes, as compared 
with other modes of credit, a greater 
distinction .in respect to indnence on 
price than we have seen reason to allow; 
a difference, not in degree, but in kind, 
i'bey ground this distinction on the 
fact, that all bills and cheques, as well 
as all book-debts, are from tbe first in- 
tended to 1)6, and actually are, ulti- 
mately liquidated either in coin or in 
notes, d'he bank notes in circulation, 
jointly^ with the coin, are therefore, 
according to these authorities, the 
basis on which all the other expedients 
of credit rest; and in proportion to 
the basis will be tlie superstrncturo ; 
insomucli iliat the quantity of hank 
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notes determines that of all the other 
forms of credit. If hank notes are 
multiplied, there will, they seem to 
think, be more bills, more pil^ments 
by cheque, and, I presume, more 
book credits ; and, by regulating and 
limiting tbe issue of bank notes, tliey 
think that all other forms of credit arc, 
by an indirect consequence, brought 
under a similar limitation. I believe 
I liave stated the opinion of tliese 
anthurities correctly, though I have 
nowheie seen the grounds of it set 
forth with such distinctness as to make 
me feel quite certain that I uiidersiand 
them. It may he true, that according 
as there are more or fewer bank notes, 
there is also, in general (though not 
invariably), more or less of other de- 
scriptions of credit; for the same state 
of afiairs which leads to an increase of 
credit in one shape, leads to an incre<ise 
of it in other shapes. But I see no 
reason for believing that the one is the 
cause of the other. If indeed we begin 
by assuming, as I suspect is tacitly 
done, that prices are regulated by coin 
and bank notes, tbe proposition main- 
tained will certainly follow : for, accord- 
ing as prices are higher or lower, the 
same purchases will give rise to bills, 
cheques, and hook credits of a larger 
or a smaller amount. But the premise 
in this reasoning is the very proposi- 
tion to he proved. Setting this iissump- 
tioii aside, I know not how the conclu- 
sion can be substantiated. The credit 
given to any one by those with whom 
he deals, does not depend on the quan* 
tity of hank notes or coin in circulation 
at the time, hnt on their opinion of his 
solvency : if any consideration of a more 
general character enters into their cal- 
culation, it is only in a time of pressixre 
on the loan market, when they are not 
certain of being themselves able to ob- 
tain the credit on which they have been 
accustomed to rely; and even then, 
what they look to is the general state 
of the loan market, and not (precon- 
ceived theory apart) the amount of 
hank notes, So far, as to the willing- 
ness to give credit. And the willing- 
ness of a dealer to iise his credit, de- 
pends on his expectations of gain, that 
is, on his opinion of the probable future 
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|.ivO of I'.is oomi-nouity ; an opinion 
{^rour.docl oillici' on tlio rise or fall 
rdrca(l;yjgoin_'^ 015, or on liis prospective 
judgment respecting tlic Knpplj an 1 the 
rate of consmnption, Vvlicn a dealer 
extends his purchases beyond his ini- 
mcdijite means of payment, engaging 
to pay at a specific'd time, he does so 
in the expectation either that the ti-ans- 
action will have terminated favonrahly 
before that time arrives, or that he 
sliall then be in possession of snflieiont 
funds from the proceeds of his oilier 
transactions. The fultilment of these 
expectations depends upon prices, but 
not specially upon tbe ainoimt of bank 
notes. Ho may, doubtless, also ask him- 
self, in case he should he disappointed 
in these expectations, to what quarter 
he can look for a temporary advance, 
to enable him, at the wmrst, to keep 
hi.^ engagements. But in tlie tirst 
place, this prospective reflection on the 
somewhat more or less of dilHcnlty 
which he may ha\"o in tiding over bis 
embarrassments, seems too slender an 


inducement to be mi;, h < i a re^iralnt 
in a period snppostal i n be, one of rash ad- 
venture, and uprui persons so condd'^nt 
of success as to involve tbemsclvcs be* 
yond their certain means of extrication. 
And furtlier, I appreliend that their con- 
lidenee of being helped out in the event 
of id-lbrtune, will mainly depend on 
their opinion of their own individual 
credit, with, perhaps, some considera- 
tion, not of the quantity of the currency, 
but of the general state of the loan 
market. They are aw’are that, in case 
of a commercial crisis, they shall have 
didicnliy in obtaining advances. But 
if they thought it likely that a com- 
mercial crisis woiild^ occur before they 
had realized, they wmld not speculate. 
If no great contraction of general cre- 
dit occurs, they v ill feel no doubt of 
obtaining any advances which they 
aijsolutely require, provided the state 
of their own alUxirs at the time affords 
in the estimation of Imidcrs a snhicient 
prospect that those advances will be 
repaid. 


CIIAPTEB XIII. 

or AH IKCOKVERTIBLE PARER CURRENCY. 


§ 1 . After cxlperience bad shown 
that pieces of paper, of no intrinsic 
value, hy merely bearing upon them 
the written profession of being equiva- 
lent to a certain number of francs, dol- 
lars, or pounds, could be made to circu- 
late as such, and to produce all the 
benefit to the issuers wdiich could have 
been produced hy the coins which they 
purported to represent; goveimmcnts 
began to think that it would he a happy 
device if they could appropriate to them- 
selves this benefit, fee from the con- 
dition to wdiich individuals issuing such 
paper substitutes for money were sub- 
ject, of giving, w'ben required, for the 
sign, ibe thing signified. They deter- 
mined to try wdietheivthey could not 
emancipate themselves from this un- 
pleasant obligation, and make a piece 
of paper issued by them pass lor a 
pound, by merely calling it a pound, 


and consenting to receive it in payment 
of the taxes. And such is tlie infiuenco 
of almost all established governments, 
that they have generally succeeded iii 
attaining this object : I believe 1 might 
83,y they have always succeeded for a 
time, and the powTi* has only been lost 
to them after they had compromised it 
by tbe most flagrant abuse. 

In the case supposed, the functions 
of money are performed by a tiling 
which derives its power of performing 
them solely from convention; hut con- 
vention is quite sulficicnt to confer the 
powder ; since nothing more is needful 
to make a person accept anything as 
money, and even at any arbitrary value, 
than the persuasion" that it will be 
taken from him on the same terms by 
others. The only que.stiou is, wdiat de- 
termines the value of such a cuivency ; 
since it cannot be, as in tbe case of geld 
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aiifl sil\or (or paper exchangeaWe for 
them at pleasure), the cost of produc- 
tion- 

AYc hare seen, however, that even in 
the c<ase of a metallic currency, the im- 
mediate agency in determining iis value 
is its quantity. If the quantity, in- 
stead of depending on the ordinary mer- 
cantile motives of protit and loss, could 
be arbitrarily fixed by authority, the 
value would depend on the fiat of that 
iiiitiiority, not on cost of production. 
Tim quantity of a paper currency not 
convertible into the metals at the option 
of the holder, can be arbitrarily fixed ; 
especially if the issuer is the sovereign 
power of tlifr state ^ The value, there- 
fore, of such a currency, is entirely 
arbitrary. 

Suppose that, in a country of which 
the currency is wholly metallic, <a paper 
currency is suddenly issued, to the 
amount of half the metallic circulation : 
not by a banking establishment, or in 
the form of loans, but by the govern- 
ment, in payment of salaries and pur- 
cliase of commodities. The currency 
being suddenly increased by one-half, 
all inices will rise, and among* the 
lest, the prices of all things made of 
gold and silver. An ounce of manu- 
factured gold will become more valu- 
able than an ounce of gold coin, by 
more than that customary dillerence 
which compensates for the value of the 
workmanship : and it will he prohtahlo 
to melt the coin for the purpose of 
being manufactured, until as much lias 
been taken from the currency by the 
subtraction of gold, as bad been added 
to it by the issue of paper. Then prices 
will relapse to what they were at first, 
and there v ill be nothing changed ex- 
cept that <*1 paper currency has been 
substituted for half of the metallic cur- 
rency which existed before. Suppose, 
now, a second emission of paper ; the 
same series of effects will be renewed; 
and so on, until the whole of the me- 
tallic money has disappeared : that is, 
if paper be ‘issued of as low a denomi- 
nation as the lowest coin ; if not, as 
much will remain, as convenience re- 
quires for the smaller payments. The 
addition made to the quantity of gold 
and silver disposable for ornamental 


purposes, will somewhat mliice, for <i 
time, the value of the article ; and as 
long as this is the case, even though 
paper lias been issued to the original 
amount of the metallic circulation, as 
much coin will remain in circulation 
along with it, as will keep the value of 
the currency dowm to the reduced value 
of the metallic material ; but the value 
having fallen below the cost of produc- 
tion, a stoppage or diminution of the 
supply from the mines will enable the 
surplus to bo carried off by the ordinary 
agents of destruction, alter which, the 
metals and the currency will recover 
their natural value. AYe are here sup- 
posing, as we have supposed through- 
out, that the country has mines of its 
own, and no commercial intercourse 
with other countries: for, in a country 
having foreign trade, the coin whiclvs 
rendered superfluous by an issue of 
paper is carried off by a much prompter 
method. 

ITp to this point, the effects of a 
]rapcr cniTCiicy are substantially the 
same, whether it is conv'ertiblo into 
specie or not. It is when the metals 
have been completely superseded and 
driven from circulation, that tho difie- 
rcnce between convertible and incon- 
vertible paper begins to be operative. 
AVlien the gold or silver has all gone 
from circulation, and an equal quantity 
of paper has taken iis place, suppose 
that a still further issue is superadded. 
The same series of phenomena recom- 
mences : prices rise, among the rest 
the prices of gold and silver articles, 
and it becomes an object as before to 
procure coin in oi*der to convert it into 
bullion. There is no longer any coin 
in circulation; hut if the paper cur- 
rency is convertible, coin may still he 
obtained from the issuers, in exchange 
for notes. All additional notes, there- 
fore, which are attempted to be forced 
into circulation after tho metals have 
been completely superseded, will return 
upon the issuers in exchange for coin ; 
and they will not be able to maintain 
ill circulation su«h a quantity of con- 
vertible paper, as to sink its value below 
the metal which it represe|its. It is 
not so, however, with an inconvertible 
currency. To the increase of that (as 
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remitted by law) ibcrc is no cbcrk. 
Tlie issuers maj’ add to it indefinitely, 
lowering its value and raising prices in 
proportion ; they may, in other words, 
de])reciate the cunvncy without limit 

Suob a power, in whomsoever vested, 
is an intolerable evil. All variations 
in the value of the circulating mediimi 
are inischievons : they disturb existing 
cmitracts and expectations, and the 
liability to such changes renders every 
pecuniary engagement of long dale 
entirely precarious. The person wlm 
buys for himself, or gives to another, 
an annuity of lOOi!., does nob know 
whether it will be ecjuivalent to 20OL 
or to 50^. a few years lienee. Great 
as 'this would be if ii_depended 
cudy on %GcicIent, it is still greater 
when placed at the arbitral y’ disposal 
of an individual or a body of indi- 
vi^liials; Avho may have any kind or 
deg^ree of interest to he served by an 
ai'Lificial fluctuation in fortunes; and 
who have at any rate a strong interest 
in issuing as iniicli as possible, eacdi 
issue being in itself a source of piMlit. 
Not to add, that the issuers may liave, 
and in the case of a government paper 
always have, a direct interest in lower- 
ing tire value of the currency, because 
it is the mecliuui in which their own 
debts are computed. 

§ 2. In order that the value of the 
currency may he secure from being 
altered by design, and may be as little 
as possible liable to fliictnalion from 
accident, the articles least liable of all 
known commodities to vary in their 
-value, the precious metals, have been 
made in all civilized countries the 
standard of value for the circulating 
medium ; and no paper currency ought 
to exist of which tire value camrot be 
made to conform to their®. Nor Iras 
this fundamental maxim ever been en- 
tirely lust sight of even by the govern- 
ments which have most abused the 
powder of creating inconvertible paper. 
If they have not (as they generally 
have) professed an in-^ention of paying 
in, specie at some indefinite future time, 
they have at least, by giving to their 
paper issues the names of their coins, 
made a virtual, though generally a 


! false, profession of intending to keep 
tlieiit at a value eon-esponding to that 
of the ctniis. This is not impracticable, 
even with an inconvcrtildo paper. 
There is not indeed the self-acting 
check which convertibility brings with 
it. But there is a clear and unequi- 
vocal indication by which to judge 
wheliicr the curremty is depreciated, 
and/^o w hat extent. T'hat indication 
is, tlu^ price of the precious metals. 
NMicn holder.s of poper cannot demand 
coin to bo converted into bullion, and 
■W’hen there is none left in circulation, 
bullion rises and falls in price like other 
things ; and if it is above the hlint 
price, if an ounce of gold, wliieh would 
be coined into the equivalent of 
3Z. 175. lOie?., is sold for 4h or t>l. in 
paper, the value of the currency has 
sunk just tliat much below wdiat the 
value of a metallic currency would be. 
If, therefore, the issue of inconvertible 
paper were subjected to strict rules, 
one rule being that whenever bullion 
lose above the Mint price, the issues 
should he conii'acled until the market 
of bnilion and the Mint price were 
again in accordance, such a currency 
would not bo subject to any of the evil's 
usually deemed inherent in an incon- 
vertible paper. 

Blit also sucli a system of currency 
would have no advantages siifticient to 
recommend it to adoption. An incon- 
vertible currency, regulated by the 
price of bullion, -would conform exactly, 
in all if 3 variations, to a convertible 
one ; and the only advantage gained, 
-would be that of exemption from the 
necessity of keeping any reserve of the 
lirecioiis metals ; which is not a very 
important consideration, especially as 
a government, so long as its good faith 
is not suspected, needs not keep so 
large a reserve as private issuers, being 
not so liable to great and sudden de- 
mands, since there never can ho any 
real doubt of its solvency. Against 
this small advantage is to bo set, "in the 
first place, the possibility of fraiidnlont 
tampering with the price of bullion for 
the sake of acting on the ciirrency ; in 
the manner of the fictitious sales of 
corn, to influence the averages, so 
much and so justly complained of whiia 
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tii6 com laws wqvq in force. Lut a 
still stroiip:er consideration ^is the im- 
portance of adhering to a simple 
uple, inLelli^ible to the most mitaiight 
capacity. Everybody can umlerstand 
convertibility; every one sees tliat 
want can be at any moment exchanged 
for five poumls, is worth live pounds. 
Kogulation hy the price of bullion is 
a more, complex idea, and does noto- 
coh.mend itself through the same la- 
miliar u,i,sociation3. Tdiere would be 
nothine like the same coididence, hy 
the pnblie generally, in an inconver- 
tible currency so regulated, as in a con- 
vertible one : and the most instructed 
person might reason ahly doubt whether 
Buch a rule would he as likely to he in- 
flexibly adhered to. The grounds oi 
the rule not being so well undei;^stood 
by the public, opinion would proEibiy 
not enforce it with as much rigidity, 
and in any circumstances ot dimcuity, 
won’ld be likely to turn ^against it, 
while to the government itself a sus- 
pension of convertibility would appear 
a much stronger and more extreme 
measure, than a relaxation oi wiiat 
mi<^ht possibly be considered a some- 
what artiRuial rule. There is therclore 
a great preponderance of reasons in 
favour of a convertible, in preference to 
even the best regulated iuconvertibie 
currency. Tlio tiunptation to oyer- 
issuo, in certain financial emergencies, 
is so strong, that nothing is admissible 
which can tend, in however slight a 
degree, to weaken the barriers that 
restrain it. 

§ 3. Although no doctrine in poli- 
tical economy rests on more obvious 
grounds than the mischief of a iiaper 
currency not maintained^ at the same 
value with a metallic, either by con- 
vertibility, or by some principle of limi- 
tation equivalent to it ; and althoug i, 
accoidingly, this doctrine has, though 
not till after the discussions of many 
years, hocn toleraUy eflectnahy 
drummed into the public mind ; yet 
dis.seiiticnts are still numerous, and 
proiectors every now and then start 
up, with plans for curing all the econo- 
mical evils of socnety hy meaiis of an 
unlimited issne of inconvertible paper. 
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There is, in truth, a great charm in tlie 
idea To he able to pay off the na- 
tional debt, defray the expenses of go- 
vernnieiit without taxation, and ifihne, 
to make the fortunes of the whole com- 
nmuily, is a brilliant prospect, when 
once a man is cajiahlc ot believmg tha 
ininting a few diaracters on bits oi 
paper will do it. The phiiosophor s 
stone could not be expected to do 

more. , 

As these projects, however often 
slain, always resuscitate, it is not su- 
perfinous to examine one or two ot the 
fallacies by which the schemers impose 
upon iliemsfdves. One of the com- 
monest is, that a paper currency can- 
not be issued in excess so long 'as every 
note issued rejyreseids property, or has 
a foundation of actual property to 
An Tlifise nhrases, of represent- 


rest on. These phrases, of represent- 
ing and resting, seldom convey a»y 
distinct or well-defined idea: when 
they do, their meaning is no more than 
tliis—that the issuers _ of the paper 
must have property, either ot their 
own or entrusted to them, to the value 
of all the notes they issne ; though 
for what purpose does not very clearly 
appear ; lor if the property cannot he 
claimed in exchange for the notes, it is 
difficult to divine in what manner its 
mere existence can servo to uphold 
their value. I presume, however, it is 
intended as a guarantee that the 
liolders would be finally reimbursed, m 
case any untoward event should cause 
the whole concern to be wound up. Uii 
tins theory there have been many 
schemes for “coining the whole laiul of 
the country into money” and the like. 

In so far as this notion has any con- 
nexion at all with reason, it seems to 
originate in confounding two eiilnoly 
distinct evils, to which a paper cur- 
rency is liable. One is,^ the insolvency 
of the issuers ; which, if tini paper is 
gimmdedon their credit- if it makes 
any promise of payment in cash, either 
on demand or at any future time— -oi 
course deprives the paper ot any value 
which it derive^froin the promise.^ io 
this evil paper credit is equally liable, 
however moderately used ; and against 
it a proviso that all issues _ should bo 
“founded on property,’' as for instance 
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that nnip^ slioiilj only be I'^sned outlie 
feoairily of soiiio 'valuaLlo thinp^ ex- 
pressly pledged for tlieir redemption, 
would 'really be efficacious as a id'o- 
caution. But tlie tlienry takes no ac- 
count of another e-^il, which is incident 
to the notes of the most solvent firm, 
<X>mpany, or government : that of being 
depreciated in value from heiug issued 
in excessive quantitv. tl'lie assignats, 
dunng the French lievolution, were an 
example of a cuirency grounded on 
tl ese p'incipleB. 'J’he assignats “le- 
Iiresente I ’ an immense amount of 
highly valuable pioperiy, nauiLdytlie 
lands of the crown, the church, the 
monasteries, and the emigrants ; 
amounting possibly to half Ibe. terri- 
tory of Franco, 'i'hey \Ycre, in fact, 
orders or assignments on this mass of 
iaud. The revolutionary govciiiinent 
In^d the idea of “ coining” these lamds 
into money; hut, to do them tusticc, 
they did not originally cuntcnqdate the 
iraincnso multiplication of issues to 
which they w’Cvo eventually driven by 
the failure of all other financial re- 
sources, They imagiiiod that the as- 
signats would come rapidly back to the 
issuers in exchange for land, and that 
they should be able to reissue them 
continually until the lands were all 
disposed of, without having at any 
lime more than a very moderate quan- 
tity in circulation. Their hope was 
frustrated: the land did not sell so 
quickly as they expected , buyers were 
not inclined to invmsfc their money in 
possessions which wore likely to be re- 
sumed without compensation if the 
Kevoiutioii succumbed: the bits ot 
paper which represented land, becom- 
ing prodigiously multiplied, could no 
more keep up their value than the 
land itself would have done if it had 
all been brought to market at once : 
and the re.suU was that it at last re- 
quired an assignat of six Imndred 
fiancs to pay for a pound of butter. 

The exvunple of the assignats has 
f»een said not to he conclinsive, because 
an assignat only repi;:esented land in 
general, but not a dctlnite quantity of 
land. To have prevented tlieir depre- 
ciation, the proper course, it is affivined, 
wouitJ have been to have made a valu?* i 


ilun (if all the (.eniheafi i] pi’..p Tty at 
its metallic value, and to liave issn^-d 
assignats up to, but not beyond, that 
limit ; giving to the liolders a right te 
demand any piece cf brad, at its ro* 
gistered valuation, in exchange for 
assfgmds to the same ainuimt. 'J'hcre 
Clin ho no question about the superiority 
of this plan over the one actually 
adopted. I fad this course been fol- 
lowed, tlio assignats eonfl never have 
been depreciated to the iuovdinalo de- 
gree tbey were ; for — as they wmuld have 
retained all their juircbasing power in 
relation to land, limwever much they 
mi gilt have falhm in respect to othe\* 
things — before they had lost very much 
of their market value, they would pro- 
bably have been brought in to he ex- 
changed ha* land. it must be rcmein- 
bered, however, that tlieir not being 
depreciated W'Oiild presuppose that no 
grealer number of them continued in 
cireidation than would have circulated 
if they had been convertible into cash. 
However convenient, therefore, in a 
time of revolution, th's cuirency con- 
vertible into land on demand might 
have been, as a contrivance for selling 
rapidly a great quantity of laml with 
the least possible sacrifice; it is diffi- 
cult to see what advantage it wmuld 
have, as the permanent system of a 
conntrv, over a currency convertible 
into coin: while it is not at all difficult 
to see what would be its disadvantages ; 
since land is far more variable in value 
tlian gold and silver ; and besides, land, 
to most persons, being rather an in. 
ciimhrance than a desirable possession, 
except to ho converted into money, 
people w’ould submit to a much gi-eatcr 
depreciation before demaudiug land, 
than they will before demanding gold 
or silver. 

§ 4. Another of the fallacies from 
which the advocates of an inconvertible 

* Amon^the schemes of currency to w-hScln 
strange to say, intelligent writers Juive hcea 
found to gne their sanction, one is as fol- 
lows: that the state should receive in pledge 
or mortgage, any kunl or amount of property, 
such as land, stock, &c., and should advance 
to the owners inconvertible paper money to 
the estimated value. Such a currency would 
even have the recommendation;i of the 
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euiTeiicy derive suppoit, is the noli im 
that an inc'naiso of the currency 
quickens iaduslry. This hh*a was set 
thoal hy 1 1 nine, in his tilssay on 
\Ioncy, and has liad ninny devoted ad- 
aerents since ; witness the Jhrniingham 
cnnvncy school, of whom J\lr. At (wood 
was at one time the most conspicuous 
representative, klr. Ailwood main- 
tained liiat a rise of prices produced hy 
an increase of paper ciirreimy, stimu- 
lates every pioducer to his utmost ex- 
ertions, and brings all the capital and 
laliour of the country into complete 
employment : and that this has inva- 
liahly happened in all periods of lising 
prices, when the rise was on a suffi- 
cienily great &c.‘ilo: I picsumo, how- 
ever, that the inducement which, ac- 
cording to Wr. Attw<HHl, excited this 
unusual ardour in all poisons engaged 
in production, must have been tho ex- 
pectation of gelling more of commo- 
dities generally, more real wealth, in 
exchange for the produce of their 
labour, and not merely more pieces of 
paper. This expectation, however, 
must have been, by the very teims of 
the supposition, disappointed, since, all 
prices being supposed to lise equall;jg 
no one was really heticr paid tor his 
goods than heforo. Those who agree 
with Mr. Attwood could only succeed 
in winning people on to these unwonted 
exertions, by a prolongation of what 
would in fact be a delusion ; contriving 
matters so, that by a piogi-cssive rise 
of money prices, every producer shall 
always seem to be in the very act of 
obtaining an increased remuneration 
wbich he never, in reality, docs obtain. 
It is unnecessary tn advert to any 
other of the objections to this ]dan, 
than that of its total impracticability. 
It calculates on finding the whole world 
persisting for evor in tho belief that 
more pieces of paper are more riches, 
and never discovering that, with all 
their paper, they cannot buy more of 

Imaginary assignats supposed in the text ; 
since those into whose hands the notes were 
paid by the persons who received them, could 
not return them to the Government, and de- 
mand in exchange land or stock which was 
only pledged, not alienated. There would 
be no rciiux of such assignats as these, and 
the.r depi eciation would he indefinite. 


anything than they could hefure. Ko 
such mistake was made during any of 
tho periods of high piices, on the ex- 
perience of which this school kys so 
ninch stress. At the periods which 
]\Ir. Attwood mistook lor times of 
}irospcrity, and which were simply (as 
all pciiods of high prices, under a 
convertible cniTCiicy, must be) times 
of sjiec.uhition, tho sjioculaiors did not 
think they were growing rich hecau‘-(‘ 
tho high prices would lust, hut because 
they would not last, and bccanso wdio- 
ever contrived to rcali/.e while they did 
last, would find himself, after the re- 
coil, ill jiossession of a greater nimibor 
of pounds sterling, wnthoiit their hav- 
ing become of less value. If, at the 
close of the speculation, an issue of 
paper had been made, Bufficieiil to keep 
prices up to tho jioint which they at- 
tained w'hen at the highest, no o^o 
would have been more disappointed 
than the speculators; since the gain 
which they thoiiglit to have reaped by 
realizing in time (at the expense of 
their competitors, who bought when 
tliey sold, and had to sell after the revul- 
sion) would have faded away in their 
hands, and instead of it they would 
have got nothing except a few more 
paper tickets to count by. 

Hume’s version of the doctrine dif- 
fered in a slight degree from Mr. 
Attwood’s. IJo thought that all com- 
modities would not rise in price simul- 
taneously, and that some persons 
therefore would obtain a real gain, by 
getting more money for what they had 
to sell, while the things which they 
wished to buy might not yet have 
risen. And those who would reap this 
gain would always be (ho scorns to 
think) tlio first comers. It scorns 
obvious, however, that for every person 
who thus gains more than usual, tliorc 
is necessarily some other j>erson who 
gains loss. The loser, if things took 
place as Hume supposes, would bo the 
seller of the commodities which are 
slowest to rise ; who, hy the supposi- 
tion, parts with Ms goods at the old 
rices, to purchjisers who have already 
enefited by the new. This seller has 
obtained for his commodity only the 
aecustomed quantity of money, while 
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there are alreatljsonie tilings of wMeli 
Hint luoiiey will no longer pnrdiaso as 
joiieli as before. If, iberefore, lie 
know'o^ wliat, is going on, lie will raise 
Iiis price, and tlien the buyer will n<»t 
lia\^o the gain, •wbicli is supposed to 
sliinnlatc bis indiistrv. Jliit if, on the 
contrary, the seller does not hiiow the 
stale of the, case, and only discovers it 
when he tinds, in laying liis money out, 
that it does not go so far, ho then ob- 
tains less than the ordinary renmnera- 
tion for his labour and capital ; an«l if 
the other dealer’s industry is encou- 
raged, it should seem that lii.s must, 
from the opposite cause, be inpaired. 

§ 5* There is no way in which a 
' general and permanent rise of prices, 
or in other words, dcpri^ciation of money, 
can benefit anybody, except at tbo ex- 
pense of somebody else. The substitu- 
tion of paper for metallic currency is 
a national gain : any further increase 
of paper beyond this is but a form of 
robbery. 

An issue of notes is a manifest gain 
to the issuers, who, until the notes arc 
returned for payment, obtain the use of 
them as if they were a real capital : 
and so long as the notes are no perma- 
nent addition to the cuiTcncy, but 
merely supersede gold or silver to the 
same amount, the gain of the issuer is 
a loss to no one : it is obtained by 
saving to the community the expense 
of the more costly niateriah But if 
there is no gold or silver to be super- 
seded — if the notes are added to the 
currency, instead of being substituted 
lor the metallic part of it — all holders 
of currency lose, by the depreciation of 
its value, the exact equivalent of what 
the issuer gains. A tax is virtually 
levied on them for his heneiit. It will 
Vc objected by some, that gains are 
also made by the producers and dealers 
who, by means of the increased issue, 
are accommodated with loans. Theirs, 
ho-wever, is not an additional gain, hut 
a portion of that which is reaped by the 
issuer at the expense of aU possessors 
of money. The profitG arising from the 
contribution levied upon the public, he 
does not keep to himself, but (Hvides 
with his customers. 1 


But b«‘.-i(b's lie* rea])efl by 

the issui'i's, or by others tlcough ibein 
at the expense uf tlie publie g«'nera!!v, 
there is aiiotlier unjuBi gain obtained 
by a larger chis.s, namely by those wdio 
me under fixed pi'cnniary oldigations. 
All such persons an* freed, by a dojire- 
ciaiioii of the currency, from a portion 
of the burllien of llmir debts or other 
engagements: in other woids, part of 
tlic pro[>eity of their creditors is gra- 
tuiton.sly transferred to them. On a 
snpcrtieial view' it may bo imagined 
that tliis is an advaniage to industry ; 
since the productive classes are great 
borrowers, and generally owe larger 
debts to the unproductive (if we include 
among the latter al?^ersonsnot actually 
in business) than the unproductive 
classes owe to them : especially if the 
national debt be ineludcd. Jt is only 
thus tliat a gencial rise of prices can 
he a source of heneiit to producers and 
dealers ; by diminisbing the pressure 
of their lixed burthens. A nd this might 
he accounted an advantage, if integrity 
and good faith -were of no importance 
to the world, and to industry and com- 
merce in particular. Kot many, how- 
ever, have been found to say that the 
currency ought to he depreciated on tlie 
simple ground of its being desirable to 
rob the national creditor and private cre- 
ditors of apart of Avbat is in their bond. 
The schemes wliich have tended that 
I way have almost always had some ap- 
pearance^ of special and circumstantial 
justification, such as the necessity of 
compensating for a prior injustice com- 
mitted in the contrary direction. 

§ 6. Thus in England, for many 
years subsequent to 1819, it was pm’ti- 
naciously contended, that a large }»orl ion 
of the national debt, and a multitude 
of private debts still in existence, wtre 
contracted between 1797 and 1819, 
when the Bank of England w’as ex- 
empted froni giving cash for its notes , 
and that it is grossly unjust to bor 
rowers, (that is, in the case of the 
tional debt, to all tax-payers) that they 
should he paying interest on the same 
nominal mrns in a currency of fui 
value, w^hicli were borrowed in a depre^ 
ciated one. The depreciation, accori 
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Ing to the views and objects of the par- 
iicular writer, was represented to have 
averaged thirty, hity, or even more than 
fifty per cent ; and the conclusion was, 
tliat either we ought to return to this 
depreciated ciiriciioy, or to strike oil 
from the national debt, and from mort- 
gages or other private debts of old stand- 
ing, a percentage corresponding to the 
estimated amount of the depreciation. 

To this doctrine, the following was 
the answer usually made. Granting 
that, by returning to cash payments 
without lowering the standard, an in- 
justice was clone to debtors, in holding 
them liable for the same amount of a 
cuiTcncy enhanced in value, which they 
had borrowed wliilc-it was depreciated ; 
it is now too late to make leparation 
for this injury. The debtors and cre- 
ditors of to-day are not the debtors and 
creditors of 1819: the lapse of years 
has entirely altered the pecuniary rela- 
tions of the community ; and it being 
impossible now to ascertain the par- 
ticular persons who were cither bene- 
fited or injured, to attempt to retrace 
our steps would he not redressing a 
wrong, but superadding a second act 
hf wide-spread injustice to the one al- 
ready committed. This argument is 
certainly conclusive on the practical 
question ; but it places the honest con- 
clusion on too marrow and too low a 
ground. It concedes that the measure 
of 1819, called Peeks Bill, by which 
cash payments were resumed at Ihe 
original standard of 3Z. 17s. lO^r/, wa.s 
really the injustice it was said to he. 
This is an admission wholly opposed 
to the truth. Parliament had no alter- 
native ; it was absolutely bound to ad- 
here to the acknowledged standard ; as 
may l]e shown on three distinct grounds, 
two of fact, and one of principle. 

The reasons of fact are these. In 
the first place, it is not time that the 
debts, private or public, incurred dming 
the Bank restriction, were contracted 
in a currency of lower value than that 
in which the interest is now paid. It' 
is indeed true that the suspension of 
the obligation to pay in specie, did put 
it in the power of the Bank to depre- 
ciate the currency. It is true also that 
tile Bank really exercised that power, 


though to a far less extent than is often 
pretended; since the difference hot ween 
the market price of gold and the Mint 
valuation, during the greater jftirt of 
the interval, was very trilling, and when 
it was greatest, during the last liv<) 
years of the war, did not much exceed 
thirty per cent. To the extent of that 
difierencG, the currency was clop}'o 
ciated, that is, its value was below 
that of the standaid to which it pro- 
fessed to adhere. But the state of 
Europe at that lime was such — there 
was so unusual an absorption of the 
precious metals, by hoarding, and in 
the mil ii ary chests of the vast armies 
which then desolated the Continent, 
that the value of the standard itself 
was very considerably raised : and the 
best authorities, among whom it is suf- 
ficient to name Mr Tooke, have, after 
an elaborate investigation, satisfiowl 
themselves that the difierence between 
paper and bullion was not greater than 
the enhancement in value of gold itself, 
and that the paper, though depreciated 
relatively to the then value of gold, did 
not sink below the ordinary value, at 
other times, either of gold or of a con- 
vertible paper. If this be true (and 
the e’sddencos of the fact are conclu- 
sively stated in Mr. Tooke’s History 
of Prices) the foundation of the whole 
case against the fundhoblcr and other 
creditors on the ground of depreciation 
is subverted. 

But, secondly, even if the currency 
had really been lowered in value at 
each period of the Bank restriction, in 
the same degree in which it was de- 
preciated in relation to its standard, 
we must remember that a part only of 
the national debt, or of other perma- 
nent engagements, was incurred during 
the Bank restriotioii. A large part 
had been contracted before 1797 ; a 
still larger during the early years of 
the restriction, when the difforeiice be- 
tween paper and gold was yet small. 
To the holders of the former part, an 
injury was done, by paying the interest 
for twenty-two years in a depreciated 
currency : those ftf the second, suffered 
an injury during the years in which the 
interest was paid in a currency more 
depreciated than that in wldch the 
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loans 'vvcre coniracicd. To have re* 
biirnc!! casir pavuieiils at a lower 
staialanl would have been 1o ])erpe- 
tuatev the injury to tlxeso two clashes 
oF creditors, in order to avoid givinj^ an 
uiuluo benciit to a third class, who had 
lent their money dui'ing the tow years 
of greatest depreciation. As it is, there 
was an underpayment to one set of per- 
sons, and an overpayment to another. 
The late Mr. Miishct took the trouble 
to make an arithinotical comparison 
between the two amounts, lie ascer- 
tained by calculation, that if an ac- 
count had heeii made out in 1819, of 
what the fundholders had gained and 
lost by the variation of the paper cur- 
rency from its standard, they would 
have been found as a body to have been 
losers; so that if any compensation 
was duo on the ground of depreciation, 
ij, would not be Jrom the tuudhulders 
collectively, hut to them. 

Thus it is with tlio facts of the case. 
But these reasons of fact are not the 
strongest. There is a reason ot prin* 
ciple, still more powerful. Suppose 
that, not a part of the debt merely, hut 
the whole, had been contracted in a 
depreciated currency,^ depreciated not 
only in comparison with its standard, 
but with its own value before and 
after; and that wo were now paying 
the interest of this debt in a ciiiTeiicy 
of fifty or even a hundred per cent 
more valuable than that in which it 
was contracted. What difference 
"would this make in the ohligation of 
paying it, if the condition that it should 
be so paid was part of the original com- 
pact ? Xow this is not only truth, hut 
less than the truth. The compact 
stipulated bettor terms for the lund- 
liokler than ho has received. During 
the whole contiiiuaiico of fho Bank re- 


striciion, ilit're was a parliaracniAiy 
pledge, by wliich the legislature wna 
as much botind as any legislature is 
capable of landing itself, tliat cash 
p;\Mneuts .rimiild he resumed on the 
original fooling, at farthcfat in six 
months after the conclusitm of a ge- 
neral peace. 'This was lliercfure ^an 
actual condition of every loan ; and the 
terms of the loan were more favourable 
in consideration of it. AVitliont some 
such stipulation, the Government could 
not have expected to borrow unless on 
the terms on wlii. h loans arc made to 
the native princes of India. If it had 
been understood and avowed that, 
after borrowing the money, tho 
standard at ■wlihdi it was computed 
might he permanently lowered, to any 
extent which to the “collective wis- 
dom” of a legislature of borruw'ers 
might seem fit — wiio can say what 
rate of interest would have been a suffi- 
cient inducement to persons of common 
sense to risk their savings in such an 
adventure ? However miicn the fund- 
holders had gained by the resumption 
of cash payments, tho terms of tho con- 
tract insured their giving ample value 
for it. They ga\ e \ alue for more than 
they received ; since cash payments 
were not resumed in six months, but in 
as many years, after tho peace. Bo 
that waving all onr arguments except 
the last, and conceding all the facts as- 
serted on the other side of the question, 
the fundholders, instead of being unduly 
benefited, are the injured party ; and 
would have a claim to compensation, if 
such claims w"cre not very propcily 
bari'cd by the impossibility of adjudica- 
tion, and by tho salutary general maxim 
of law and policy, that questions shouM 
at some time or another come to an 
end. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF EXCESS OF SUPimY. 


§ 1. After the elementary exposi- 
tion of the thc.ory of money contained 
iu. the last few rb.apteis, vre shall le- 


turn to a question in the general theory 
of Value, w'hich could not be satisfac> 
torily dEciiDsed until tho lutur? eyui 
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of Rronoy v;crQ in some 
ineasuro understood, beciuiae tlio cirors 
against wliicli wc have to contend 
mainly originate in a misundeistand- 
inc: of those 02>erations. 

\Ve have been that the value of 
everything giavitatos towards a cer- 
tain medium point (vhioli has been 
called the Natural Wilue), namely, 
that at wliich it exchanges for every 
other thing in the ratio of their cost 
of lu'oduction. Wg have seen, too, 
that the actual or market value coin- 
cides, or nearly so, vuth the natural 
value, only on an average of years ; 
and is continually either rising above, 
or tailing below it, from alterations in 
the demand, or casual fluctuations in 
tlie supply : but that those variations 
correct tliemselves, through the ten- 
dency of the supply to accommodate 
itself to the demand which exists for 
the commodi ty at its nattiral value. A 
general convergence thus results from 
the balance of opposite divergences. 
Dearth, or scarcity, on the one hand, 
and over-supply, or, in mercantile lan- 
guage, glut, on the other, are incident 
to all commodities. In the first case, 
the commodity affords to the producers 
or sellers, while the dehoiency lasts, an 
unusually high rate of profit: in the 
second, the supply being in excess of 
that for which a demand exists, at such 
a value as will afford the ordinary protit, 
the sellers must be content with less, 
and must, in extreme cases, submit to 
a loss. 

Because this phenompon of over- 
Bupply, and consequent inconvenience 
or loss to the producer or dealer, 
may exist in the case of any one 
commodity whatever, many per- 
sons, including some distinguished 
political economists, have ihouglit 
that it may exist with regard to 
all commodities ; that there may be 
a general overqiroduction of wealth; 
a su2)ply of commodities in the aggre- 
gate, surpassing the demand ; and a 
consequent depressed condition of all 
classes of producers. Against this doc- 
trine, of which Mr. Malthus and Dr. 
Chalmers in this country, and M. de 
Bismondi on the Continent, w’ere the 
oMef aposiles, I have already con- 


tended in the FIrd Book;*'^ but it was 
not possible, in that stage of our in- 
quiry, to enter into a coiiqjlele iQxami- 
nation of an error (as I conceive) essen- 
tially grounded on a misunderstanding 
of the phenomena of Yaluo and Price. 

Tlie doctrine appears to me to in- 
volve so much incomsifetency in its very 
conception, that I feel considemble 
cliiliciilly in giving any statement of it 
which .shall be at once clear, and saths- 
factory to its siqjportcrs They agi*ee 
in maintaining that there may be, and 
sometimes is, an excess of productions 
in general beyond the demand for 
them; that when this happens, pur- 
chasers cannot be found at jirices wliich 
will repay the cost of production with 
a proht ; that there ensues a general 
dcqiression of jn-icGs or values (they are 
seldom accurate in discriminating be- 
tween the two), so that producers, the 
moro they produce, find themselves 
tlio poorer, instead of richer : and Dr. 
Chalmers accordingly inculcates on 
cajiitalists the practice of a noral re- 
straint in reference to the pursuit of 
gain; while Sismondi deprecates ma- 
chinery, and the various inventions 
which increase productive power. They 
both maintain that accumulation of 
capital may proceed too fast, not merely 
for the moral, bnt for the material in- 
terests of those who produce and accu- 
mulate; and they enjoin the rich to 
guard against this evil by an ample 
unproductive consumption. 

§ 2 . AVhen these writers speak of 
the supply of commodities as out- 
running the demand, it is not clear 
which of tlie two elements of demand 
they have in view — the desire to pos- 
sess, ortho means of purchase : whether 
their meaning is that there are, in sueli 
cases, more coiisumahle products in 
existence than the public desires to 
consume, or merely more than it is 
able to pay for. In tliis uncertainty, 
it is necessary to examine both sup- 
positions. 

First, let us sujjpose that the quan- 
tity of commodities produced is not 
greater than the oonimunity would be 
glad to consume : is it, in that case^ 
♦ Supra, pp. 41-43, 
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poHsiliV iliat there slioultl be a (b-H- 
cienoy of deinaad for all comraoditicF!, 
for u;|iTit of the means of payment? 
Those who think so, cannot have con- 
sidered what it is winch constitutes 
the means of payment for commodities. 
It is, simply, commodities Each jier- 
son’s means of paying for the prodne- 
tions of other people consists of thoso 
which ho himself jiossesscs. All sellers 
are inevitably, and by the meaning of 
the word, buyers. Could wo suddenly 
double the productive powers of the 
country, we should double the 8up]dy 
of commodities in every market, hut 
we should, by the same stroke, double 
the purchasing powmr. Ever} body 
would bring a double demand as 
•well as supply: everybody would be 
able to buy twice as mucb, because 
every one would have twice as much 
to oiler in exchange. It is probable, 
indeed, that there •W(»nld nov/bc a super- 
fluity of certain things. Although the 
community w^ouhl willingly double its 
aggregate consumption, it may already 
have as much as it desires of some 
commodities, and it may prefer to do 
more than double its consumption of 
others, or to exercise its increased pur- 
chasing power on some new thing. If 
so, the supply will adapt itself accord- 
ingly, and the values of things •^ull 
continue to conform to their cost of 
production. At any rate, it is a sheer 
absiu’dity that all things should fall in 
value, and that all producers should, 
in conse<iucnce, be insufiiciently remu- 
nerated. If -values remain the same, 
what becomes of prices is immaterial, 
since the remimeraiion of producers 
does not depend on how much money, 
but on how much of consumable arti- 
cles, they obtain for their goods. Be- 
sides, money is a commodity ; and if all 
commodities are supposed to be doubled 
in quantity, -we must suppose money 
to be doubled too, and then piices 
■would no more fall than values would. 

§ 3. A general over-supply, or ex- 
cess of all commodities above tlie de- 
mand, so far as demand consists in 
means of payment, is tlms shown to 
be an impossibility. But it may, per- 
haps, bo supposed that it is not the 


ability to jmithasc, hut tin* dcriio to 
poRSCH-i, tliat falls slnn-t, and that the 
general produce of industry may bo 
greater than the community desires te 
consume — the part, at leaat, (d* the 
community which lias an equivalent 
to give. It is cNider.t enough, that 
prndu(*e makes a niarkcl for piO'lucc 
and that there is wa^alth in the country 
with wdiich to purchase all the w^ealth 
in the country ; but tliO.se who have 
the moans, may not have the wants, 
and those who have the wants may be 
without the means. A portion, there- 
fore, of the commodities produced may 
be unable to find a market, from the 
absence of means in those who have 
the desire to conf'nme, and the want 
of desire in those who have the niean.s. 

Tins is much the most plausible form 
of the doctrine, and does not, like that 
which we first examined, involve a 
contradiction.^ There may easily he a 
greater quantity of any particular com- 
modity than is desired by those who 
have the ability to purchase, and it 
is ^abstractedly conceivable that this 
might be the case wuth all commodi- 
ties. The error is in not perceiving 
that though all who have an equivalent 
to give, might be fully provided with 
every consumable article wbicii they 
desire, the fact that they go on adding 
to the production proves that this is 
not actually the case. Assume the 
: most favourable hypothesis for the pui'- 
pose, that of a limited conimimity, 
every member of wdnch possesses as 
much of necessai'ies and of all known 
luxuries as he desires : and since it u 
not conceivable that persons whoso 
wants were comidetely satisfied would 
labour and economize to obtain what 
they did not desire, suppose that a 
foreigner arrives, and protluces an ad- 
ditional quantity of something of which 
there w^as already enough. Here, it 
will be said, is over-production : true, 

I reply; over-production of that par- 
ticular article : the community wanted 
no more of that, but it wanted somen. 
thing. Tbe old inhabitants, indeed, 
wanted nothing; but did not the 
foreigner himself want something? 
Wlien he produced the superfluous 
article, was he labouring without a 
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motive’? J-Io lias prodaoed, but tlio 
wrong Ihing iiistead ot‘ the right. Pie 
wanted, perhaps, food, and lias pro- 
duced watches, with which everybody 
was siifficiciitly supplied. The new 
comer brought wilh^ him into Uie 
country a demand for commodities, 
e(][ual to all I'hat he could produce hy 
his industry, and it was his business 
to see that the supply he brought 
should he suitable to that demand. If 
he conid not produce something capa- 
ble of exciting a new want or desire in 
the community, for the satisfaction of 
which some one would grow more food 
and give it to him in exchange, he had 
the alternative of ^growing food for 
himself ; either on fresh land, if there 
was any unoccupied, or as a tenant, or 
partner, or servant, of some former 
occupier, willing to he partially re- 
lieved from labour. He has produced 
a thing not wanted, instead of what 
was wanted ; and he himself, perhaps, 
is not the kind of producer who is 
wanted ; hut there is no over-gro- 
ductioii ; production is not excessive, 
but merely ill assorted. We saw be- 
fore, that whoever brings additional 
commodities to the market, brings an 
additional power of purchase ; vve now 
see that he brings also an additional 
desire to consume ; since if he had not 
that desire, he would not have troubled 
himself to produce. Neither of the 
elements of demand, therefore, can be 
wanting, when there is an additional 
supply ; though it is perfectly possible 
that the demand may be for one thing, 
and the supply may unfortunately con- 
sist of another. 

Driven to his last retreat, an oppo- 
nent may perhaps allege, that there 
are persons who produce and accu- 
mulate from mere habit; not because 
they have any object in growing richer, 
or desire to add in any respect to their 
comsumption, but from vis inertue. 
They continue producing because the 
machine is ready mounted, and save 
and re-invest their savings because 
Uiey have nothing on which they care 
to expend them. I grant that this is 
possible, and in some few instances 
probably happens; but these do not 
in the smallest degree affect our con- 


elusion. For, what do these persons 
do with their savings? They invest 
them xu'oductivcly ; that is, expend 
them in employing labour. In other 
words, having a purchasing power be- 
longing to them, more than they know 
what to do with, they make over the 
surplus of it for the general benefit of 
the labouring class. Now, will that 
class also not know what to do with 
it ? Are we to suppose that they too 
have their wants perfectly satisfied, 
and go on labouring from mere habit ? 
Until this is the case ; notil the work- 
ing classes have also reached the point 
of satiety — there will he no want of 
domand for the produce of capital, 
however rapidly it may accumulate: 
since, if there is nothing else for it to 
do, it can always find employment in 
iwoducing the necessaries or luxuries 
of the labouring class. And when they 
too had no further desire for Necessa- 
ries or luxuries, they would take the 
benefit of any further increase of wages 
hy diminishing their work ; so that the 
over-production which then for the first 
time would he possible in idea, could 
not even then take place in fact, for 
want of labourers. Thus, in whatever 
manner the question is looked at, even 
though we go to the extreme verge 
of possibility to invent a supposition 
favourable to it, the theory of general 
over-production implies an absurdity. 

§ 4. What then is it by which men 
who have reflected much on economical 
phenomena, and have even oontrihnted 
to throw new light upon them hy ori 
ginal speculations, have been led to 
, embrace so iiTational a doctrine ? 1 
conceive them to have been deceived 
hy a mistaken interpretation of cer- 
tain mercantile facts. They imagined 
that the possibility of a general over- 
supply of commo^ties was proved hy 
experience. They believed that they 
saw this phenomenon in certain con- 
ditions of the markets, the true ex- 
planation of which is totally difierent. 

I have already*desGribed the state 
of the markets for commodities which 
accompanies what is termed a com- 
mercial crisis. At such times there is 
really an excess of all commodities 
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uhovo ll\e money (lomand: in otlicy 
wonl^, there is an under-snpidy^ of 
money. From the sudden annihilation 
()f a great mass of credit, every one 
dislikes to pait with ready nione}', and 
many are anxious to procure it at any 
sacrifice . Almost everybody therefore 
is a seller, and there are scarcely any 
buyers: so that there may really be, 
though only while the cilsis lasts, an 
extreme depiession of general pi ices, 
from wliat may he indiscriminately 
called a glut of commodities or a dearth 
of mono}^ But it is a great eiTor to 
sni}pose,*with Sismondi, that a com- 
inorcial crisis is the effect of a general 
excess of production. It is simply the 
consequence of an excess of speculative 
purchases. It is not a gradual advent 
of low prices, but a sudden recoil from 
friecs extravagantly liigb : its imme- 
diate cause is a contraction of credit, 
and the remedy is, not a diminution of 
supply, Init ihc restoration of confi- 
dence. It is also evident that tliis 
temporary derangement of markets is 
an evil only because it is tem})orary. 
The fall being solely of money prices, 
if prices did not rise again no dealer 
wmiild lose, since the smaller price 
would bo w’ouh as much to him as the 
larger price was beiorc. In no manner 
does this phenomenon answ^er to the 
description which these celebrated 
economists have given of the e\il of 
over-produclion. That permanent de- 
oliiie in the circumstances of producers, 
for wmnt of markets, which those 
'Writers contemplate, is a conception to 
which the nature of a commercial 
crisis gives no support. 

The other phenomenon from 'Rdiich 
the notion of a general excess of Avealth 
and siiperliiiity of accumulation seems 
to derive countenance, is one of a more 
permauGul nature, namely, the fall of 
piofits and interest which naturally 
takes place witli the progress of popu- 
lation and production. The cause of 
this decline of profit is the increased 
cost of maiulainiug labour, wdiicb re> 
suits from an inci'cane of population 
and of the demand for food, oulstri])- 
ping tlic advance of agricultural im- 
provement. This important feature in 
the economical progress of nations will 


receive full <-on ids ration and disen-^* 
sion in the siiect'cding Book.-'* It itj 
obviously a totally different thing from 
a want of market for commodities, 
though often confounded with it in the 
complaints of the producing and trading 
classes. The true interpretation of the 
modern or present state of industrial 
economy is, that there is hardly any 
amount of husiuoss which may not be 
done, if people w'ill be content to do it 
on small pndits; and this, all active 
and intelligent persons in business 
perfectly Aveil know : but even those 
who comply with the necessities of 
their time, grumble at •what they 
comply with, aiuV\ihh that there wmre 
less capital, or as ibey express it, less 
cumpetifum, in order that there might 
be greater pro}! is. Loav profits, how- 
ever, are a difiereiit thing from defi- 
ciency of demand , and the production 
and acciimiilatiou wdiich merely reduce 
profits, cannot be railed excess (jf 
supply or of production. AVhat the 
phenomenon really is, and its effects 
and necessary limits, will be seen w’hen 
we treat of that express subject. 

I know not pf any economical facts, 
except tlio tAvo I liave specified, which 
can liaA’e given occasion to the opinion 
that a general oa cr-production of com- 
modities ever presented itself in actual 
experience. I am couAdneed that there 
is no fact in commercial affairs, which, 
in order to its exi)lanation, stands in 
need of that chimerical supposition. 

The point is fundamental ; any dif- 
ference of 0})inion on it iiiA'olves radi- 
cally different conceptions of political 
economy, especially in its practical 
aspect. On the one vicAv, avc have 
only to consider hoAv a sufficient pro- 
duction m;iy be combined Aviih the best 
possible distribution ; but on tbc other 
there is a third thing to be considered 
— bow a market can be created for 
produce, or bow pi od net ion can be 
limited to the capabilities of the 
market. Besides; a ibcory so essen- 
tially self-contradictory cannot intrude 
itself Avitboiit carrying confusion into 
tbe voij iieart of tbe subject, and 
making it impossible even to concoiA-'e 
'with any distinctness many of the 
Infra,, book iv. cb, i. 
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more coinpHcatccl economical ^Yorkmgs 
of society. Tins error lias been, I con- 
ceive, fatal to the systems, as systems, 
of tlic tlirce distiiiguislicd economists 
to vdiom I before rcferied, ]\laltlius, 
Chalmers, and Sismondi , all of whom 
have admirably concei\cd and ex- 
plained several of the elementary 
theorems of political economy, but 
this fatal misconception has spread 
itself like a veil between them and the 
more difficidt portions of the subject, 
not sutfering one my of light to ;^ene- 
trate. Still more is this same contused 
idea constantly crossing and bewilder- 
ing tlie speculations of minds inferior 
to theirs. It is but'.’uatice to two emi- 
nent names, to call attention to the 
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fact, that the merit of having placed 
this most important point in its true 
light, belongs principally, on Con- 
tinent, to the judicious J. B Sa}% and 
ill this country to Mr, Mill ; who (be- 
sides the conclusive exposition which 
ho gave of the subject in his Elements 
of Political Economy) had set forth the 
correct doctrine with great force and 
cleaimess in an early pamphlet, called 
forth by a temporary controversy, and 
entitled, “Commerce Defended;” the 
first of bis writings wliicli attained any 
celebrity, and whick ho prized more as 
having been his first introduction to 
the friendship of David Picardo, the 
most valued and most intimate friend- 
ship of his life. 


CIIAPTEP XV. 

OP A MEASURE OF VALUE. 


§ 1. There has been much discus- 
sion among political economists re- 
specting a Measure ^of Value. An 
importance lias been attached to the 
subject greater tlian it deserved, and 
what has been written respecting it 
has contributed not a little to the re- 
proach of logomachy, which is brought, 
with much exaggeration, but not alto- 
gether 'without ground, against the 
speculations of political economists. It 
is necessary, however, to touch upon the 
subject, if only to show how little there 
is to he said on it. 

A Measure of Value, in the ordinary 
sense of the word measure, would moan, 
something, by comparison villi which 
wc may ascertain what is the value of 
any other thing. wc consider 

farther, that value itself is relative, and 
that two things are necessary to con- 
stitute it, independently of the third 
thing which is to measure it ; we may 
define a Measure of Value to he some- 
thing, by comparing with which any 
tTvo other things, -we may infer their 
value in relation to one another. 

In this sense, any commodity will 
serve as a measure of 'v^liie at a given 
tjnio and place ; since we can always 


infer the proportion in which things 
exchange for one another, when we 
know the proportion in '^diich each ex- 
changes for any third thing. To serve 
as a convenient measure of value is 
one of the functions of the commodity 
selected as a medium of exchange. It 
is in that commodity that the values of 
all other things are habitually esti- 
mated. say that one thing is 

worth 21., another Bl . ; and it is then 
knowm without express statement, that 
one is w^ortli two-tliirds of the other, or 
that the things exchange for one an- 
other in the piop)ortion oi 2 to S. Money 
is a complete measure of their value. 

But the desideratum sought by po i- 
tical economists is not a measure oF 
the value of things at the same lime 
and place, hut a measure of the value 
of the same thing at diflerent times 
and places : something by comparir-oji 
wdth wdiich it may he known 'whetlier 
any given thing is of greater or less 
value now tlian a century ago, or ia 
this country thaii in America or China. , 
And for this also, money, or any othet 
commodity, will serve quite as w^ell as 
at the same time and place, provided 
we can obtain the same data ; prevideti 
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wc are able to compare with the mca- 
Kuro not one commodity only, but the 
two or more wliich are necessary to the ; 
idea (jf value. If wheat is now 40s. 
tlio quarter, and a fat sheep the same, 
and if in the time of Henry the Second 
■wheat was 20s., and a sheep 10^., wc 
know that a quarter of wheat was then 
w’-orth two sheep, and is now only wa>rth j 
one, and that the value therefore of a 
sheep, estimated in wheat, is tv ice as 
great as it was then ; quite indepen- 
dently of the value of money at the 
two periods, either in relation to those 
two articles (in respect to both of which 
we suppose it to have fallen), or to 
other commodities, in respect to which 
we need not make any supposition. 

What seems to be desired, however, 
by writers on the subject, is some means 
of ascertaining the value of a commodity 
hj? merely comparing it wnth the mea- 
sure, without referring it specially to 
any other given commodity. I'hey 
would wish to be able, from the mere 
fact that wheat is now 405. the quarter, 
and was formerly 205., to deci<Ie whe- 
ther wheat has varied in its value, and 
in what degree, without selecting a 
second commodity, such as a sheep, to 
compare it with , because they arc de- 
sirous of knowing, not how much wheat 
has varied in value relatively to sheep, 
but how much it has varied relatively 
to things in general. 

The tirst obstacle arises from the 
necessary indefinitoness of the idea of 
general exchange value — value in rela- 
tion not to some one commodity, but 
to commodities at large. Even if we 
knew exactly how much a quarter of 
wheat would have purchased at the 
earlier period, of every marketable 
article considered separately, and that 
it will now purchase more of some 
things and less of others, we should 
often find it impossible to say whether 
it ^ had risen or fallen in relation to 
things in general. How much more 
impossible when rve only know how it 
has varied in relation to the measure. 
To' enable ^tlie money^pnee of a thing 
at two different periods to measure the 
quantity of things in general which it 
■will exchange for, the same sura of 
money must correspond at both periods 


to the sanio quantity of things in 
general, tliat is, money must always 
have the same oxebango value, the 
same general purchasing power. Now, 
not only is this not true of money, or 
of any other commodity, but W’e cannot 
even suppose any slate of circumstances 
in wliich it would be true. 

§ 2. A iiK'asure of exchange value, 
therefore, being impossilih', writers 
have formed a notion of sometliing, 
under the name of a measiir(3 of value, 
which would be more properly tmanecl 
a measure of co.st of production. Tiiey 
have imagined a commodity invariably 
produced by ilie^same quantity of 
labour: to wbicb supposition it is 
necessary to add, that the fixed capital 
employed in the production must b('ar 
always the same proporrion to the 
w^ages of the immediate labour, and 
must be always of the same durability: 
in short, the same capital must bo ad- 
vanced for the same length of time, so 
that the clement of value wdiicli con- 
sists of profits, as well as that wdiich 
consists of wages, may be unchange- 
able. We should then have a com- 
modity always produced under one and 
the same combhmtion of all the cir- 
cumstances wdiich affect permanent 
value. 8nch a commodity would be by 
no means constant in its exchange 
value ; for (even without reckoning the 
temporary flucinations arising "from 
supply and demand) its exchange 
value would be altered by every change 
in the circumstances of production of 
the things against which it w’'as ex- 
changed^ Bui if there existed such a 
commodity, w^e ^should derive this ad- 
vantage from it, that whenever any 
other thing varied permanently in re- 
lation to it, we should know that the 
cause of variation was not in it, but 
in the other thing. It would thus be 
fitted to servo as a mensure, not iadoed 
of the value of other things, but of 
their cost of production. If a com- 
modity acquired a greater pornianent 
purchasing power in relation to the 
invariable commodity, its cost of pro- 
duction must have become greater; 
and in the contrar;^ case, less. This 
measure of cost, is what political 
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economists bave generally meant by a 
measure of value. 

])iit a measure of cost, though per- 
fectly conceivable, can no more exist 
in fact, than a measure of exchange 
value. There is no commodity which 
is invariable in its cost of production. 
Gold and silver aro the least variable, 
but even these are liable to changes in 
their cost of production, from the ex- 
haustion of old sources of supply, the 
discovery of new, and improvements 
in the mode of working. If we attempt 
to ascertain the changes in the cost of 
production of any commodity from the 
changes in its money price, the conclu- 
sion will require to lo corrected by the 
best allowance w-e can make for the 
intermediate changes in the cost of 
the production of money itself. 

Adam' Smith fancied that there were 
two commodities peculiarly fitted to 
servo as a measure of value : corn, and 
labour. Of corn, he said that although 
its value fluctuates much from year to 
year, it does not vary greatly from cen- 
tury to century. This wo now know 
to be an error : corn tends to rise in 
cost of production with cver.y increase 
of population,^ and to fall with every 
improvement in agriculture, either in 
the country itself, or in any foreign 
country from which it draws a portion 
of its supplies. The supposed^ con- 
stancy of the cost of the production of 
corn depends on the maintenance of a 
complete equipoise between these an- 
tagonizing forces, an equipoise which, 
if ever realized, can only be accidental. 
With respect to Uiboui {is a measure of 
value, the language oi Aaam Smith is 
not uniform. He sonu'liaics speaks of 
H as a good measure only for short 

eriods, saying that the value of la- 

our (or wages) does not vary much 
from year to year, though it does from 
generation to generation. On other 
occasions he speaks as if labour were 
intrinsically the most proper measure 
of value, on the ground that one day^s 
irdinary muscular exertion of one man, 
may be looked upon as always, to him, 
•Jie same amount of effort or sacrifice. 
But this proposition, whether in itself 
aamissible or not, discards the idea of 
exchange value aliogciherj suhstiluiing 


a totally different idea, more analogous 
to value ill use. If a d{iy’s labour will 
purchase in America twice as npich of 
ordinary coiisumahle articles as in Eng< 
land, it seems a vain subtlety to insist 
on sa;)ing that labour is of the same 
value in both countries, and that it is 
the valuo of the other things which is 
difierent. Labour, in this case, may be 
correctly said to bo Hvice as valuable, 
both in the market and to the labourer 
himself, in Ameiica as in England. 

If the object wore to obtain an 
aj'iproximatc measure by which to esti- 
mate value in use, perhaps nothing 
better could he chosen than one day’s 
Buhsistenco of an average man, reckoned 
in the Ordinary food consumed by the 
class of unskilled labourers. If in any 
country a pound of maize flour v/ill sup- 
port alaboiuing man fora day, a thing 
might be deemed more or less valuable 
in proportion to the number of pounds 
of maize flour it exchanged for. If 
one thing, either by itself or by \yliat 
it would purchase, could maintain a 
labouring man for a day, and another 
could maintain him for a week, there 
would be some reason in s{iyi ng that 
the one was worth, for ordinary human 
uses, seven times as much as the other. 
But this would not measure the worth 
of the thing to its possessor for his own 
purposes, which might be greater to 
any amount, though it could not bo less, 
than the worth of the food which the 
thing would purchase. 

The idea of a Measure of Valuo must 
not he confounded wth the idea of the 
regulator, or determining principle, of 
value. When it is said by llicardo and 
others, that the value of a thing is 
regulated by quantity of labour, they 
do not mean the quantity of labour for 
which the thing will exchange, but the 
quantity required for producing it. 
This, they mean to affirm, determihos 
its value ; causes it be of tbe value it is, 
and of no other. But when Adam 
Smith and ]\Ialthus say that labour is 
a measure of value, they do not mean 
the labour by wlpch the thing was or 
can he made, hut the quantity of labour 
which it will exchange for, or purchase | 
in other words, the value of the thing, 
estimated in labour. And they do not 
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mean tbni this ^rffulufcs the ^eii< ral ^ 
exchange value nrthe Ihing, nrlniHany 
effect in determining ,.hat that value 
shall be, but only ascertains what it is, 
ami wliclber and bow much it varies > 


from time to tiiiie and from place to 
place. To confound these two ideas, 
would be much the same tiling as to 
overloolc the distinction between tlio 
tlicnnoiiieter and the the. 


CriAlTEIl XVI. 


OF GOME rECULlAU 

§ 1. The genotal laws of value, 
in all the more impoitant rases of 
the interchange of connnnditii's in 
the same country, have now been 
invehtigated. Wo examined, first, the. 
case of monopoly, in which the value 
i^ deterraiued hy citlicr a natural or 
an artificial limitation of quantity, 
that is, hy demand and supply: 
Bccondly, the case of free competition, 
when the article can be produced in 
indefinite quantity at the same cost ; 
in which case the permanent value is 
detennined hy the cost of production, 
and only the fiiictiiationshy supply and 
demand * thirdly, a mixed case, that of 
the articles which can be produced in 
indefinite quantity, but not at the same 
cost; in which case the permanent 
value is determined hy the gicatest cost 
which it is necessary to incur in order 
to obtain the required supply. And 
lastly, we have found that money itself 
is a commodity of the third class ; that 
its value, in a state of freedom, is 
governed hy the same laws as the values 
of other commodities of its class: and 
that prices, therefoie, follow the same 
laws as values. 

From this it ajipears that demand 
and supply govern the fluctuations 
of values and prices in all cases, 
and the permanent values and jirices 
of all things of which the supply is 
determined by any agenty other than 
that of free competition : but tliat, under 
the regime of competition, things are, 
on the average, ex^phaiigod for each 
other at such values, and sold at such 
prices, as afford equal expectation of 
advantage to all classes of pi’oducers; 
can only be when things ex- 
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change for one another in the latio of 
their cost of production. 

It is now', how'c\^‘r, necessary to take 
notice of certain cases, to wdneh, from 
their peculiar nature, this law of ex- 
change value is inapplicable. 

It bometimes happens that tw'o diffe- 
rent commodities ha\e ■what may be 
termed a joint cost of production. 'Ilioy 
are both products of the same operation, 
or set of operations, and the outlay is 
incurred for the sake of both together, 
not part for one and part for the other. 
The same outlay would liave to he in- 
curred for cither of the tw'o, if the other 
were not -wanted or used at all. There 
are not a few' instances of commodities 
thus associated in their production. 
For example, coke and coal-gis are 
both produced from the same material, 
and by the same operation. In a moro 
partial sense, mutton and -wool are an 
example : beef, hides, and tallow: calves 
and daily produce : chickens and eggs. 
Cost of production can have nothing to 
do with deciding the value of the asso- 
ciated commodities relatively to each 
other. It only decides their joint value. 
The gas and the coke together have to 
repay llie expenses of their production, 
with the ordinary profit. To do this, a 
given quantity of gas, togetlici* with 
the coke wdiich is the residuum of its 
manufacture, must exchange for other 
things in the ratio of their joint cost of 
production. But how much of the re- 
muneration of tlie producer shall be 
dorived from tlio coke, and how much 
from the gas, remains to be decided. 
Cost of production does not determine 
their prices, but the sum of tlieir prices. 
A principle is wanting to apportion 
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tFc cxpeiiBes of pi eduction Itciwecn the 
two. 

Since coht of \ rnduotion here fails ns, 
we must rcvi’i’i- to a law of v<aluo aute- 
lior to cost of production, and more 
fundamental, the law of demand and 
supply. The law is, that the demand 
for a commodity varies with its value, 
and that tho value adjusts itself so that 
the demand shall be equal to the supply. 
This supplies tho principle oi reparti- 
tion winch wc arc in quest of. 

Suppose that a certain quantity of 
gas is produced and s<dd at a certain 
price, and that the residuum of coke is 
offered at a pi ice \\luch, together with 
that of the gas, rypays the e.vpcnscs 
with the ordinary rate of profit. Sup- 
pose, too, that iti the piicc put upon the 
gas and coke rcspecthely, the whole of 
the gas finds an easy market, wntliout 
either- surplus or deficiency, but that 
purchasers cannot be found for all the 
coke corresponding to it. llie coke 
will be offered at a lower price in order 
to force a inaikct. But this lower })i ice, 
together with the price of gas, will not 
be remiineiating: tho manufacture, as 
a whole, will not pay its expenses with 
the ordinary profit, and will not, on 
these terms, contiiiiio to be earned on. 
The gas, therefore, must bo sold at a 
higher price, to make up for the defi- 
ciency on the coko. Tho demand con- 
sequently contracting, the production 
will be somewhat reduced ; and prices 
will become etalionary when, by tho 
joint effect of the rise of gas and the 
fall of coke, so much less of the first is 
sold, and so much more of the second, 
tliat there is now a market for all the 
coke which results from the existing 
extent of the gas manufacture. 

Or suppose tho reverse case; that 
more coke is wanted at the present 
prices than can bo supplied by tho 
operations required by the existing de- 
mand for gas. Coke, being now in de- 
ficiency, will rise in price. 'Idie whole 
operation will yield more than the 
usual rate of protit, and additional capi- 
tal will be attracted to the manufacture. 
The unsatisfied demand for coke will 
be supplied ; but this cannot bo done 
without increasing the supply of gas loo ; 
g,iid as the existing demand was fully 
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supplied already, an iiicrcased quantity 
can only find a market hy lowering 
the price The result vill be that the 
two together will }iekl the rckirii ic- 
quired by their joint cost of production, 
but that moie ot this return than befoio 
will be furnished by the coke, and 
loss by tho gas Equilibrium will ho 
attained wdien the elemand for each 
article fits so well with the dcniand for 
the other, that the quantity required 
of each is exactly as much as is geno- 
laicd in producing the (juantity re- 
quired of tlic other. If there is any 
surplus or deficiency on either side ; if 
there is a demand for coke, and not a 
demand for all the gas produced along 
witii it, or vice versa; the values and 
prices of the f wo things will so readjust 
themselves that both shall find a 
market. 

When, Iherefire, tv\o or more cem- 
moditics have a joint cost of production, 
their natural values relatively to each 
other are those wdiich will create a * 
demand for each, in the latio of tho/ 
quantities in vhich they are sent I 
forth hy tho productive process. This \ 
theorem is not in itself of any great 
importance : but the illustration it 
affords of the law^ of demand, and of 
the mode in which, when cost of pro- 
duction fails to be applicable, the otiicr 
principle steps in to supply the vacancy, 
is worthy of particular attention, as 
we shall find in the next chapter but 
one that something very similar takes 
place ill cases of much greater moment. 

§ 2. Another case of value wliich 
merits attention, is that of tho different 
kinds of agricultural produce, his is 
ratlicr a more complex question than 
tlie last, and requires that attention 
should be paid to a greater number of 
infl ucncing circ u instances. 

The case yvould prcvscui nothing pe- 
culiar, if different agricultural proJiicIs 
were either grown indiscriuunatcly aiid 
with equal advantage on the sanu) 
soils, or wholly on different soils. Tho 
dilEculty arises from two things : first, 
that most soil^ are fitter for 'one kind 
of produce than another, without being 
absolutely unfit for aqy ; and secondly, 
th§ rotation of crops, 
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B’or simplicity, v,q v,\\\ confine our 
fiiippusition to two kinds of aj;rionitnrnl 
produce ; ftn* instance, wlieat ami oats. 
If all Soils were efjmilly adapted for 
wheat and for oats, both would 1 e 
grown indiHcriininabdy Oil all soils, and 
their i dative cost of producti(Hi, being 
the same everywhere, would govern 
their relat i ve value. If the saino labour 
which grows three quarters of wheat 
on any given soil, would always grow 
on that soil five quarters of oats, the 
three and the five (piartcrs would be of 
the same value. If, again, wheat and 
oats could not be grown on the same 
soil at all, the value of each would be 
determined by its peculiar cost of pro- 
duction on the least favourable of the 
soils adapted for it which the existing 
demand required a recourse to. The 
fact, how^ever, is that both wheat au<I 
oafs can be grown on almost any soil 
which is capable of producing either : 
but some soils, such as the stiff clays, 
are better adapted for wheat, while 
others (the light sandy soils) are more 
suitable for oats. There might be some 
soils whicli would yield, to the same 
quantity of labour, only four quarters of 
oats to three of wheat ; others perhaps 
less than three of wheat to five quarters 
of oats. Among these diversities, what 
determines the relative value of the 
two things ? 

It is evident that each grain will be 
cultivated in preference, on the soils 
which are better adapted for it than 
for the other ; and if the demand is 
supplied from these alone, the values of 
the two grains will have no relcrence 
to one another. But when the demand 
for both is such as to require that each 
should be growui not only on the soils 
peculiarly fitted for it, hut on the 
medium soils which, without being spe- 
cifically adapted to either, are about 
equally suited for both, the cost of 
production on those medium soils will 
dcleninim the relative value of the two 
grains; while the rent of the soils 
specifically adapted to each, will be 
regulated by their productive power, 
considered with reference to that one 
alone to wdiich they are peculiarly 
ajq dicable. Tims far the question pre- 
sents no difij'julty, to any one to wboju 
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familiar. 

It may iiappeii, however, that the 
demand for one of the two, as for 
example wheat, may so outstrip the 
demand for the other, as not only to 
0 ('cupy the soils spceially suited fur 
wheal, but to engross entindy tliuho 
equally suitable to both, and even en- 
croach upon those which are ladter 
adapted to oats. To create an imhu’e- 
m(*nt for this unequal apportituimeni of 
the cultivation, wlicat must be pnla- 
lively dearer, and oats cheaper, than 
according to the cost of their production 
on the medium land. Tlicir relative 
value must bo in priiporiion to the co--i 
on that quality of laud, whatever it 
may be, on which the comparative de- 
mand for the two grains retpnres that 
both of them should he grown. If, from 
the state of the demand, the two culti- 
vations meet on laud more favourable 
to one than to the other, that one will 
be cheaper and the other dearer, in 
relation to each other and to things in 
general, than if the proportional de- 
mand were as we at first supposed. 

Here, then, we obtain a fresh illus- 
tration, in a somewhat different manner, 
of the operation of demand, not as an 
occasional disturber of value, but as a 
permanent regulator of it, conjoined 
with, or supplementary to, cost of 
production. 

The case of rotation of crops does 
not require separate analysis, being a 
case of joint cost of production, like 
iliat of gas and coke. If it were the 
practice to grow white and gveen crops 
on all lands in alternate years, the one 
being necessary as much for the sake 
of the other as for its own sake ; the 
farmer would derive his remuneration 
for two years’ expenses from one^white 
and one green crop, and the prices of 
the two would so adjust themselves as 
to create a demand which would caj’ry 
off' an equal breadth of white and of 
gi’een crops. 

There would be little difficulty in 
finding other anomalous cases of value, 
which it might be a useful exercise to 
resolve : but it is neither desirable nor 
possible, in a work like the present, to 
enter more into dctnils than is neces- 
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sary for t&e elucidation of principles. 
I now therefore proceed to the only- 
part of the general Ihoory of oxcliange 
which has not yet been touched upon, 


that of International Exchanges, or to 
speak more generally, exchanges be- 
tween distant places. 


CHAPITER XVIL 

OP INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


§ 1. The causes w'hich occasion a 
eomniodily to be brought from a dis- 
tance, instead of being produced, as 
convenience would aaecm to dictate, as 
near as possible to the market where 
it is to be sold for consumption, are 
usually conceded in a rather superficial 
manner. Some things it is physically 
impossible to produce, except in par- 
ticular circumstances of heat, soil, 
w’ater, or atmosphere. But there are 
many things which, though they could 
be produced at home without difficulty 
and in any quantity, are yot imported 
irom a distance. The explanation 
which would bo popularly given of this 
would he, that it is cheaper to import 
than to produce them : and this is the 
true reason. But this reason itself 
requires that a reason ho given for it. 
Of two things produced in the same 
place, if one is cheaper than the other, 
the reason is that it can he produced 
with less labour and capital, or, in a 
word, at less cost. Ts this also the 
leason as between things produced in 
different places? Are things never 
imported but from places where they 
can be produced with loss labour (or 
less of the other element of cost, time) 
than in the place to which they are 
brought? Does the law, that perma- 
nent value is proportioned to cost of 
production, hold good between com- 
modities produced in distant places, as 
it does between those produced in ad- 
jacent jplacos ? 

Wc shall find that it docs not. A 
thing may sometimes be sold cheapest, 
by being produced in some other place 
than that at which it can bo produced 
with the smallest amount of labour 
and ahsti nence, England might import 


corn from Poland and pay for it in cloth, 
even though England had a decided 
advantage over Poland in the produc- 
tion of both the one and the other. 
England might send cottons to Por- 
tugal in exchange for wine, although 
Portugal might he able to produce 
cottons wdth a less amount of labqiir 
and capital than England could. 

This could not happen between ad- 
jacent places. If the north hank of the 
Thames possessed an advantage over 
the south hank in the production of 
shoes, no shoes woiibl he produced on 
the south side ; the shoemakers would 
remove themselves and their capitals 
to the north bank, or would have esta- 
blished themselves there originally; 
for, being competitors in the same 
market with those on the north side, 
they could not compensate themselves 
for their disadvantage at the expense 
of the consumer: tho amoimi of it 
would fall entirely on their profits ; 
and they would not long content them- 
selves with a smaller profit, when, by 
simply crossing a river, they could 
increase it. But between distant 
places, and CRpecially between differ- 
ent countries, profits may continue dif- 
ferent : because persons do not usually 
remove themselves or their capitals to 
a distant place without a very strong 
motive. If capital removed to remote 
parts of the world as readily, and for as 
small an inducement, as it moves to 
another quarter of the same town ; if 
people would transport their manufac- 
tories to America or China whenever 
they could save a small percentage in 
their expenses by it ; profits would be 
alike (or equivalent) all over tho world, 
and ail things would he produced in 
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tlie places 'vvbcre tlie same labour an«l 
oapitai would produce, them iiigieatest 
quantity and of be‘t quality. A ten- 
donc}"^inay, even now, be obfjorved 
towards such a state of things; cajntal 
is becoming more and more cosmop'ili 
tan; tlicrcis so much greater similarity 
of manners and institutions than for- 
merly, and sonuK h lessalicualion of feel- 
ing, among the more ci\ ilisicd coimtrie.s, 
tiiai both population and capital now 
|noAe from one of iho.se countn'os to 
another on miicli less temptation than 
heretofore. But there are still o\(ra- 
ordinaiy difrcrciiccs, both of wages and 
of protits, hctwceii diirerent parts of 
the world. It needs but a small motive 
to transplant capital, or even peismis, 
from 'Warwickshire to York.shirc : but 
a much greater to make lliem rmnove 
to India, the colonics, or Irtdand, To | 
France, Germany, or Bwiluerland, ca- 
pital moves pcvha])s almost as j eadily as 
to the colonies; the diOeicncmj of lan- 
guage and gotcimnent being scarcely 
so great a liindrancc as climate a»id 
distance. To countries still barbarous, 
or, like Itussia or Turkey, only hc- 
giuniiig to be civilized, capital will not 
migrate, unles.s under the inducement 
of a very great extra profit. 

Between all distant places therefore 
in some degree, hut cfepccially between 
difierent countries (whether under the 
same supremo government or not), 
there may exist great iiieomilities in 
the return to labour and capital, with- 
out causing them to mo\c from one 
place to the other in such quantity as 
to level those inequalities. The capital 
belonging to a country will, to a great 
extent, remain in the country, even if 
there he no mode of employing it in 
which it w'uuld not he more productive 
elsewhere. Y et even a eoimliy thus cir- 
cumstanced might, and probably would, 
carry on trade vitli other countries. It 
■would export articles of some sort, oven 
to places which could make them with 
less labour than itself; because those 
countries, supposing them to have an 
advantage over it inwall productions, 
^vould have a greater advantage iu 
fTome things than in others, and would 
find it their intciest to import the 
ai tides in '?\luch ihdr advantage wa§ 


smallest, that tin \ might employ more 
of their labour an I capital on thuoe in 
which it was greatest. 

§ 2. As I have said el: o where '• after 
liicardo (th.e thinker wlio has d-enc 
mo.st towards clearing up this subject), f 
“it i.s not a du'Vcrt'nce in the ah'itduts 
cost of production, ■uhidi determines 
the iiite; change, but a diircrcnco in the 
compurative cost. It may he to our 
advantage to procure iron from Sweden 
in exchange for cottons, caen ah hough 
the mines of England as veil as her 
mamifactorics should be more produc- 
tive than those of Kwcdtui ; for if auj 
have an advantage, of ouc-half in cot- 
tons, <aiid only an advantage of a 
quarter in iron, and could sell our 
cottons to Sweden at the price whicli 
Sweden must pay for them if she pro- 
duced tlimn herself, W’o should obtain 
our iron with an advautngo of one half, 
as w’cll as our cottons. Wo may often, 
by trading with foreigners, obtain their 
commodities at a smaller expense of 
labour and capital than they cost to 
the foreigners themselves. The bargain 
is still advantageous to the foreigner, 
because the commodity which ho re* 
ceives in exchange, though it has cost 
us less, w’ould have cost him more.’' 

X'o illustrate the cases in wdiich in- 
terchange of commodities w’ill not, and 
those in which it will, take place ho- 
tw’ccn two countiies, Mr. Mill, in his 
Elements of Political Economy, I makes 
the supposition, that Poland has an 
advantage over England in the produc- 
tion both of cloth and of corn. He first 
suppo.ses the advantage to ho of equal 
amount in both commodities : the ciolli 
and the corn, each of which required 
100 days labour in rolarid, requiring 

* JSssays on some Xlnscltled Qaestiom oj 
ToJihcol' JSco7iomy, Es''^ay I. 

t I at one time bchevotl Mr. Tlicardo to 
have been the sole author of the doctrine 
now urnvcrsally received by political econo- 
mists, on the nature and measure of the be- 
nefit which a country derives from foreign 
trade. But Colonel Torrens, by the repul)- 
bcation of one of Ills early writings, Tha 
Hconomuts Sefutedi has established at least 
a joint claim with Mr. Eicardo to the origi- 
nation of the doctrine, and an exclusive ouo 
to Its earfie.-5t publication. 

$ Third ed, p. :|.20, 
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sacli 150 lal>niir in England, “It 
would fitllow tliiil tli.-j cE'tli of 150 days 
laboin* in jSngland, if sent to Poland, 
wondd be equal to the cloth of 100 days 
labour in Poland; if exchanged for corn, 
tbeieiore, it would exchange for the 
corn of only 100 days labour. But the 
corn of iOO days labour in Poland, was 
supposed to be the same quantity with 
that of 150 days labour in Enghind, 
With 150 days labour in cloth, there- 
fore, England would onljyget as much 
com in Poland as she could raise with 
150 days labour at home; and she 
would, in importing it, have the cost 
of carriage besides. In these circum- 
stances no exchange, would take place.’’ 
In this case the coin])arative costs of 
the two articles "in JEugland and in 
Poland were supposed to be the same, 
though the absuhito costs were ditfer* 
ent ; on which supposition we sec tliat 
there would he no labour saved to 
either country by confining its indiistiy 
to one of the two productions, and im- 
porting the other. 

It is otherwise when the comparative, 
and not merely the absolute costs of the i 
two articles are different in the two 
countries. “If,” continues the same 
author, “ while the cloth produced with 
100 days labour in Poland was pro- 
duced with 150 days labour in England, 
the com which was produced in Poland 
with 100 days labour could not be pro- 
duced in England with less than ‘200 
days labour ; an adequate motive to ex- 
change would immediately arise. With 
a quantity of cloth which England pro- 
duced with 150 days labour, she would 
be able to purchase as much corn in 
Poland as was there produced with 100 
days labour; but the quantity winch 
was there produced with 100 days 
libour, would be as great as the quan- 
tity produced in England with 200 days 
labour.” By importing corn, therefore, 
from Polaml, and paying for it with 
cloth, England wonhl obtain for 150 
days labour what would otherwise cost 
her 200 ; being a saving of 50 days 
labour on each repetition of the trans- 
action: and not merely a saving to 
England, but a saving absolutely; for 
it is not obtained at the expense of 
Poland, who, with corn that ousts her 
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100 days labour, has purcha<^ed cloth 
which, if produced at home, Vvoiild have 
cost her tho same. Poland, therefore, 
on this supposition, loses nothing; but 
also she derives no advantage from tho 
trade, the imported cloth costing her as 
much as if it were made at home. To 
enable Poland to gain anything by the 
interchange, something must be abated 
frurn the^iiu {.f Eiiglau.l • the ourn pro- 
duced in Poland by 100 clays labour, 
must be able lo purchase from England 
more cloth than Poland could produce 
by that amount of labour ; more there- 
fore than England could produce by 
150 days labour, England thus obtain- 
ing the corn vhich would have cost 
her 200 days, at a cost exceeding 150, 
though short of 200. England there- 
fore no longer gains the whole of the 
labour which is saved to the two jointly 
by trading with one another. 

§ 3. From this exposition we per- 
ceive in what consists the benefit 
international excliange, or in other 
words, foreign commerce. Setting aside 
i(s enabling countries to obtain com- 
modities winch they could not them- 
selves produce at all; its advantage 
consists in a more efficient employ- 
ment of the productive forces of the 
world. If two countries which trade 
together attempted, as far as was phy- 
sically possible, to produce for them- 
selves what they now import from one 
another, the labour and capital of tho 
two count! ies would not be so pro- 
ductive, tho two together would not 
obtain from their industry so great a 
quantity of commodities, as when each 
employs itself in producing, both for 
itself and for the other, the things in 
which its labour is relatively most 
efficient. The addition thus made to 
; the produce of tho two combined, con- 
stitutes the advantage of "the trade. 
It is possible that one of tho two 
countries may be altogether inferior 
to the other in productive capacities, 
and that its labour and capital could 
be employed to greatest advantage by 
being removed h idily to tho other. 
The labour and capital which have 
been sunk in rendering Holland habit- 
able, would have produced a muel^ 
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retnm if Irmisptn’iril io Ain«‘- 
rioa (r Irclaiid. I'ho jmulnce <,r llie 
■wliolc world would be gi-oater, or the 
labour less, tlian it is, if cvervtliing 
were produced wlicre tliere is the 
greatest i\bso1ute facility for its pro- 
cluctiou. Blit nations do not, at le«ast 
in modern times, emigrate en masse; 
and while tbe labour and capital of a 
country remain in the country, they 
aiv^ most hcneficially employed in prvv 
ducing for foreign markets as w'cll as 
for its own, the things in which it lies 
under the least disatlvanlage, if there 
be none in wliich it possesses an ad- 
Yantage. 

§ 4. Before proceeding fnrtber, let 
us contrast this vio^v of the benefits 
of international commerce with other 
theories which have prevailed, and 
which to a certain extent still prevail, 
on the same subject. 

According to the doctrine now stated, 
the only direct advantage of foreign 
commerce consists in the imports. A 
country obtains things wliicb it either 
could not have produced at all, or which 
it must have produced at a greater ex- 
pense of capital and labour tlian tbe 
cost of the things which it exports to 
pay for them. It thus obtains a more 
ample supply of the commodities it 
wants, for the same labour and capital ; 
or the samo^upply, for less labour and 
capital, leaving the surplus disposable 
^to produce other things. The vulgar 
theory disregards this benefit, and 
deems the advantage of commerce to 
reside in the exports : as if not what a 
country obtains, but what it parts with, 
by its foreign trade, was supposed to 
constitute the gain to it. An extended 
market for its produce — an ahuiulant 
consumption for its goods — a vent for 
its surplus — are the phrases by which 
it has been customary to designate the 
uses and recommendations of commerce 
with foreign countries. This notion is 
intelligible, when we consider that the 
antliors and leaders of opinion on mer- 
cantile questions have always hitherto 
been the selling class.’ It is in triifh 
a surviving relic of the Mercantile 
Theory, according to which, money | 
being the only wealth, selling, or in | 


I other wtn«ls, exchanging gnods for 
I money, was (to cuuntries wit limit 
I mines of their own) the only way ol 
I growing liidi — and importation of 
I goods, that is to say, parting with 
money, was so much subtracted from 
tlic benefit. 

The nation that money alone is 
wealth, has been long defunct, but k 
has left many of its progeny ofdiind 
it ; and even its destroyer, Ad.un Smith, 
retained some opinions which it is im- 
possible to trace to any other origin. 
Adam Smith’s theory of the benefit of 
foreign trade, was that it afforded an out- 
let for the surplus produce of a country, 
and enabled a portion of the capital 
of tlie country to replace itself with a 
profit. These expressions suggest ideas 
inconsistent with a clear conception of 
the phenomena. The expression, sur- 
plus produce, seems to imply that a 
country is under some kind of neces- 
sity of producing the corn or cloth 
which it exports ; so that the portion 
which it does not itself consume, if 
not wanted and consumed elsewhere, 
would either he produced in sheer 
waste, or if it were not produced, the 
corresponding portion of capital would 
remain idle, and the mass of productions 
in the country would ho diminished by 
BO much. Either of these suppositions 
would he entirely erroneous. The 
country produces an exportable article 
in excess of its own wants, from no in- 
herent necessity, but as the cheapest 
mode of supplying itself with other 
things, j f prevented from exporting this 
surplus, it would cease to produce it, and 
would no longer import anything, being 
unable to give an equivalent ; but the 
labour and capital which had been 
employed in producing with a view to 
exportation, would find employment in 
producing those desirable objects which 
were previously brought from abroad : 
or, if some of them could not be pro- 
duced, in producing substitutes for 
them. These articles w^ould of course 
be produced at a greater cost than that 
of the things with which they had pre- 
viouslj^ been purchased from foreign 
countries. But the value and price of 
the articles would rise in proportion,* 
aud the Cvopital would just as much ht 
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tpplaf'cd, witli tlie ordinary profit, from 
the returns, as it was when employed 
in producing for the foreign market. 
The only losers f after the temporary 
inconvenience of tne change) would he 
the consumers of the heretofore im- 
ported articles ; who would he obliged 
either to do A\nthont them, consuming 
in lieu of them something which they 
did not like as well, or to pay a higher 
pricie for them thaxi before. 

Thci'C is much miHconception in the 
common notion of wbat commerce does 
for a country. AVhen commerce is 
spoken of as a source of national 
wealth, the imagination fixes itself 
upon the large fortunes acquired hy 
merchants, rather tlian upon the saving 
of price to consumers. But the gains 
of merchants, when they enjoy no ex- 
clusive privilege, are no greater than 
the profits obtained hy the employment 
of capital in the country itself. If it 
he said that the capital now employed 
in foreign trade could not find employ- 
ment in supplying the home market, I 
might reply, that this is the fallacy of 
general ovei’-production, discussed in a 
former chapter : but the thing is in this 
particular case too evident, to require 
an appeal to any general theory. We 
not only see that the capital of the 
merchant would fnd employment, hut 
we see what emplo}mient. Thei’e would 
he employment created, equal to that 
which would he taken away. Exporta- 
tion ceasing, importation to an equal 
value would cease also, and all that 
part of the income of the country 
which had been expended in imported 
commodities, would be ready to expend 
itself on the same things produced at 
home, or on others instead of them. 
Commerce is virtually a mode of cheap- 
ening production ; and in all such cases 
the consumer is the person ultimately 
benefited; the dealer, in the end, is 
sui'e to get his profit, whether the buyer 
obtains much or little for his money. 
This is said without prejudice to the 
effect (already touched iipon, and to 
be hereafter fully discussed) which the 
cheapening of commodities may have' 
in raising profits; in the case when 
the commodity cheapened, being one 
of those consumed by labourers, enters 


into the cost of labour, by which the 
rate of profits h determined. 

§ 5. Such, then, is the dire<7b eco- 
nomical advantage of foreign trade. 
But there arc, besides, indirect effects, 
which must he counted as benefits ol 
a high order. One is, the tendency of 
every extension of the market to im- 
prove the processes of production. A 
country which produces for a larger 
market than its own, can introduce a 
more extended division of labour, can 
make greater use of machinery, and is 
niore likely to make inventions and 
impi’ovements in the processes of pro- 
duction. Whatever causes a greater 
quantity of anything to he produced 
ill the same place, tends to the general 
increase of the productive powers of 
the world.'* There is another con- 
sideration, principally applicable to itn 
early stage of industrial advancement. 
A people may be in a quiescent, in- 
dolent, uncultivated state, with all 
their tastes either fully satisfied or 
entirely undeveloped, and they may 
fail to put forth the whole of their pro- 
ductive energies for want of any suffi- 
cient object of desire. The opening of 
a foreign trade, by making them ac- 
quainted wfith new objects, or tempting 
them hy the easier acquisition of things 
which they had not previously thought 
attainable, sometimes worjks a sort of 
industri$|j re volution in a country whoso 
resources were previously undeveloped 
far want of energy and ambition in 
the people: inducing those who were 
satisfied with scanty comforts and little 
work, to work harder for the gratifica- 
tion of their new tastes, and even to 
save, and accumulate capital, for the 
still more complete satisfaction of those 
tastes at a future time. 

But the economical advantages of 
commerce are surpassed in importance 
by those of its effects, wdiich are in- 
tellectual and moral. It is hardly pos- 
sible to overrate the value, in the pre- 
sent low stvTte of human improvement, 
of placing human beings in contact 
with persons dis.^milar to themselves, 
and with modes of thought and action 

♦ Vide supra, book i. eh. ‘ue. 1 1, 
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nnliko ilioMQ are f.uni- 

!uir. Cemnierce ih now, ulnit war «!n.'o 
was, JlIig principal source of this con- 
tact. Commercial adventurers from 
mfwe advanced countries liave gone- 
Tally been the first civilizeis of bar- 
bariaus. And commerce is the purpose 
of the far greater part of the coiniiiimi- 
cation wbi('h tabes place lu'iwetui civi- 
lized nations. Such commuuication 
1ms alwa^’rf been, and is peculiarly in 
the present age, one of the primary 
sources of ])rogrcas. To human beings, 
vbo, as hitherto educated, can scarcely 
cultivate even a good qnality witliout 
running it into a fault, it is imlispcn- 
sabio to be perpetually compariug liieir 
ov, n notions and customs witli the expe- 
rience and example of persons in dif- 
ferent circumstances from themselves * 
ajjid there is no nation which does not 
need to borrow from others, not merely 
particular arts or practices, but e»seu- 
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tial ]ioiats of cbni cd.T in width iis 
own type is inimbtr. Finally, com- 
nieroc first taught nutiiOH to see with 
go(Hl-wiiI the woalth and prosperity of 
one another. Befire, the pitri.it, un- 
less siitHcieully a^iUanced in culture to 
fed the World his country, wished all 
countries weak, ]wui’, and ill-governed, 
hitt his own: be now si‘es in their 
weelrh and progress a din*ft source d 
Wealth iintl pn goess to bis own c(juntrv. 
It is commerce which is rapidly ren- 
dering war obsolete, by strengtlicniiig 
and nmltipljdug the personal interesTs 
which are in natural opposition to it. 
And it may be said witliout exaggera- 
tion, that the gjrxt extent and rapid 
increase of international trade, in being 
the principal guarantee of the peace of 
the world, is the gp’eat perinaneht se- 
curity for the un interrupted progress of 
the ideas, the imstitiitions, and the cha- 
' meter of the human race* 
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§ 1. The aminos of commodities 
produced at the same place, or in 
places sufficiently adjacent for capital 
to move freely between them — let us 
say, for simplicity, of commodities 
produced in the same country— depend 
(temporary fluctuations apart) upon 
iheir cost of production. But the value 
of a commodity brought from a distant 
place, especially from a foreign country, 
does not depend on its cost of produc- 
tion in the place from whence it comes. 
On what, then, does it depend ? The 
value of a thing in any place, depends 
on the cost oi its acquisition in that 
place ; wdiich in the case of an imported 
article, means the cost of prod notion of 
the thing ■which is exported to pay 
for it. 

Since all trade is 4n reality barter, 
money being a mere instrument for 
exchanging things against one another, 
will, for simplicity, begin by sup- 
posing the international trade to be in 


form, wdiat it always is in reality, an 
actual trucking of one commodity 
against another. As far as we have 
hitherto proceeded, we have found all 
the laws of interchange to be essen- 
tially the same, whether money is used 
or not; money nex’er governing, but 
always obeying, those general laws. 

If, then, England imports wine from 
Spain, giving for every pipe of wine 
a bale of cloth, the exchange value 
of a pipe of -wine in England wii 
not depend upon what the produc- 
tion of the wine may have coat in 
Si>ain, hut upon what the production 
of the cloth has cost in England. 
Though the wine may have cost 
in Spain the ecpiivalent of only ten 
days labour, yet, if the cloth costs in 
England twmnty days lalumr, the wine, 
when brought to Englaml, will ex- 
change for the produce <»f twenty days 
English labour, plus the cost of car- 
nage: including the usual profit on tlui 
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llT.povtcR^3 capital (Inrino' the time it is 
locked up, and \^itliliuid from, other 
employiueiit. 

The value, then, in any country, of 
a foreign commodity, depends on the 
quantity of home produce which must 
be given to the foreign country in ex- 
change for it. In other words, the 
values of foreign commodities depend 
on the terms of international exchange. 
W’hat, then, do these depend upon? 
What is it, which, in the case sup- 
]iosed, causes a pipe of wine from Spain 
to be exchanged with England for 
exactly that quantity of cloth? We 
have seen that it is not their cost of 
production. If the, -cloth and the wine 
were both made in Spain, they would 
exchange at their cost of production in 
Spain; if they were both made in 
England, they would exchange at their 
cost of production in England : but all 
the cloth being made in England, and 
all the wine in Spain, they are in cir- 
cumstances to which we have already 
determined that the law of cost of pro- 
duction is not applicable. We must 
accordingly, as we have done before in 
a similar embarrassment, fall back 
upon an antecedent law, that of supply 
and demand: and^ in this we shall 
again find the solution of our difficulty. 

I have discussed this question in a 
separate Essay, already once refen-ed 
to; and a quotation of part of the 
exposition then given, will be the best 
introduction to my present view of the 
subject. I must give notice that we 
are now in the region of the most 
complicated questions which political 
economy affords; that the subject is 
one which cannot possibly be made 
elementary ; and that a more continu- 
ous effort of attention than has yet 
been required, will be necessary to 
fiillow tbe series of deductions. The 
thread, however, which we are about 
to take in hand, is in itself very simple 
and manageable ; the only difficulty is 
in following it through the windings 
and entanglements of complex interna- 
tional ti*ansactions. 

§ 2. “When the tirade is esta- 
blished between the two countries, the 
two commodities will excliange for 
IMh 
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each other at the same rate of inter- 
change in both countries — bating tlie 
cost of carriage, of wliich, fur the pro 
sent, it will be more convenient tfb omit 
the consideration. Supposing, there- 
fore, for the sake of argument, that the 
carriage of the commodities from one 
country to the other could he effected 
without labour and without cost, no 
sooner would tbe trade be opened tlian 
the value of tbe two commodities, esii- 
mated in each other, would come to a 
level in both countries. 

“ Suppose that 10 yards of broad- 
cloth cost in England as much laboi r 
as 15 yards of linen, and in Germany 
.as much as 20.” In common with 
most of my predecessors, I find it ad- 
visable, in these intricate invevStiga- 
tions, to give distinctness and fixity to 
the conception by numerical examples. 
These examples must sometimes, as in 
the present case, he purely suppositi- 
tious. I should have preferred real 
ones; but all that is essential is, that 
the numbers should be such as admit 
of being easily followed through the 
subsequent combinations into which 
they enter. 

This supposition then being made, 
it would be the interest of England to 
import linen from Germany, and of 
Germany to import cloth from England. 
“When each country produced both 
commodities for itself, 10 yards of cloth 
exchanged for 15 yards of linen in 
England, and for 20 in Germany. They 
will now exchange for the same number 
of yards of linen in both. For what 
number? If for 15 yards, England 
will be just as she was, and Germany 
will gain all. If for 20 yards, Germany 
will he as before, and England will 
derive the whole of the benefit. If for 
any number intermediate between 15 
and 20, the advantage will be shared 
between the two countries. If, for 
example, 10 yards of cloth exchange 
for 18 of linen, England w'ill gain an 
advantage of 3 yards on eveiy 15, 
Germany will save 2 out of every 20. 
The problem is, what are the causes 
which determii\e the proportion in 
which the cloth of England and the 
linen of 'Germany wdT exchange foi 
each olher« 

A 
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“ Ar exchange value, in tluH cn^e as 
in c\ery ether, ia proverbially lluclu- 
iUiug,^it does not matter what we 
BUppose it to be when wo begin: we 
shall soon see whether there be any 
fixed point about vliich it oscillates, 
which it has a tendency always to 
approach to, and to remain at. Let 
ns suppose, then, that by the cflect of 
wdiai Adam Smith culls the hiirgling 
of the market, 10 yards of cloth, in 
both coinitrievS, exchange for 17 yards 
of linen. 

“ The demand for a commodity, that 
is, the cpiantity of it which can fiinl a 
purchaser, varies, a.s we have before 
remarked, according to the price. In 
Germany the price of 10 yards of cloth 
is now 17 yards of linen, or whatever 
quantity of money is equivalent in 
C^rmany to 17 yards of Bnen. Now, 
that being tlie price, there is some 
particular number of yards of cloth, 
which will be in demand, or will fiiul 
purchasers, at that price. ^Jlicrc is some 
given quantity of cloth, more than 
which could not he disposed of at that 
price ; Icvss than which, at that ]>nce, 
would not fully satisfy the demand. 
Let us suppose this quantity to be 1000 
times 10 yards. 

“ Let Its now turn our attention to 
England. There, the price of 1 7 yards 
of linen is 1 0 yards of cloth, or what- 
ever quantity of money is equivalent 
ill England to 10 yards of cloth. 
Oliere is some particular number 
of yards of linen wliicb, at that 
price, will exactly sati.sfy the cle- 
inaiid, and no more. Lot ns suppose 
that this number is 1000 times 17 
yards. 

“ As 17 yards of linen are to 10 yards 
of cloth, so are 1000 times 17 yards to 
1000 times 10 yards. At the existing 
exchange value, the linen wliich Eng- 
land rec[uires tvill exactly pay for the 
quantity of clotli which, on the same 
leniis of interchange, Germany re- 
quires. The demand on each side is 
precisely sufficient to carry offi the 
supply on the other... I'lie conditions 
required by the principle of demand 
and supply are fultilled, and the two 
commodities will continue to bo inter- 
changed, as we supposed them to be, 


in the ralio of 17 }cirds of Ilium for 10 

yards of cloth. 

“But our suppositions might have 
been different. Suppose that, at the 
assumed rate of interchange, England 
had been disposed to consume no 
greater quantity of linen than 800 
times 17 yards : it is evxdent that, at 
the rate supposed, this would not have 
sufficed to pay for the 1000 times 10 
yards of cloth which w’e have supposed 
tiermany to require at the assumed 
value. Germany would be able to 
procure no more' tban 800 times 10 
yards at that price. To procure the 
remaining 200, which she would have 
no means of doiiqg but by bidding 
higher for them, she would offer more 
than 17 yards of linen in exchange for 
10 yards of cloth : let us suppose her 
to offer 18. At this price, perhaps, 
England would be inclined to purchase 
a greater quantity of linen. She would 
consume, possibly, at that price, 900 
times 18 yards. On the other hand, 
cloth having risen in price, the demand 
of Germany for it would probably liave 
diminished. IF, instead of 1000 times 
10 yards, she is now contented with 
900 times Id yards, these will exactly 
pay for the 900 times 18 yards of linen 
which England is willing to take at 
the altered price : the demand on each 
side will again exactly suffice to take 
off the corresponding supply; and 10 
yards for 18 will be the rate* at which, 
in both countries, cloth will exchange 
for linen. 

“ The converse of all this would have 
happened, if, instead of 800 limes 17 
yai’ds, we had supposed that England, 
at the rate of 10 for 17, would have 
taken 1200 times 17 yards of linen. In 
this case, it is England wdiose demand 
is not fully supplied; it is England 
who, by bidding for more linen, will 
alter the rate of iixtorchange to her 
own disadvantage ; and 10 yards of 
cloth will fall, in both countries, below 
the value of 17 yards of linen. By this 
fall of cloth, or what is the same tbing, 
this nso of linen, the demand of Ger- 
many for cloth will increase, and tlie 
demand of England for linen will 
diminish, till the rate of interchange 
has so adjusted itself that the cloth 
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isiid tlic Vmon will exactly pay for one 
anotlicr; and wlion unco this point is 
attained, values will remain without 
further alteration. 

“It may he considered, therefore, as 
established, that when two countries 
trade together in two commodities, the 
exchange value of these commodities 
relatively to each other will adjust 
itself to the inclinations and circum- 
stances of the consumers on both sides, 
in such manner that the quantities 
required by each country, of the articles 
which it imports from its neighbour, 
shall he exactly sufficient to pay for 
one another As the inclinations and 
circumstances of consumers cannot he 
reduced to any rule, so neither can the 
proportions in wdiich the two commo- 
dities wull he intarchanged. We know 
tliat the limits wdthin which the varia- 
tion is confined, are the ratio between 
their costs of production in the one 
country, and the ratio between their 
costs of production in the other. Ten 
yaids of cloth cannot exchange for 
more than 20 yards of linen, nor for 
less than 15. But they may exchange 
for any intermediate number. The 
ratios, therefore, in which the advan- 
tage of the trade may he divided be- 
tween the two nations, are various. 
The circinnstances on which the pro- 
portionate share of each country more 
remotely depends^ admit only of a very 
general indicatiois- 

“ It is even pojisihle to conceive an 
extreme case, in whSdi the whole of 
the advantage resulting from the inter- 
cliange wmuid he reaped by one party, 
tlie other country gaining nothing at 
all There is no absurdity in the 
hypothesis that, of some given com- 
modity, a certain quantity is all that 
is waanted at any price ; and that, when 
that quantity is obtained, no fall in the 
exchange value- would induce other 
consumers to come forward, or those 
wdio are already supplied, to take more, 
i.et us suppose that this is the case in 
Germany wdih cloth. Before her trade 
with England commenced, when 10 
yards of cloth cost her as much labour 
as 20 yards of linen, she nevertheless 
consumed as much cloth as she wanted 
auder any circumstances, and, if she 


could obtain it at the rate of 10 3ards 
of cloth for 15 of linen, she would not 
consume more. Let this fixed q^jiantity 
he 1000 times 10 yards. At the rate, 
however, of 10 for 20, England would 
want more linen than would he equi- 
valent to this quantity of cloth. Hlio 
would, consequently, offer a highci 
value for linen ; or, what is the same 
thing, she would offer her cloth at a 
cheaper rate. But, as by no lowering 
of the value could she prevail on Ger- 
many to take a greater quantity of 
cloth, there would be no limit to the 
rise of linen or fall of cloth, until the 
demand of Jilngland for linen was re- 
duced by the rise of its value, to the 
quantity which 1000 times 10 yards of 
cloth would purchase It might he, 
that to produce this diminution of the 
demand a less fall would not sufiice 
than that which would make 10 yards 
of cloth exchange for 15 of linen. 
Germany would then gain the whole of 
the advantage, and England would be 
exactly as she was before the trade 
commenced. It would he for the in- 
terest, how'ever, of Germany herself to 
keep her linen a little beffiw the value 
at which it could be produced iii Eng- 
land, in order to keep herself from 
being supplanted by the home pro- 
ducer. England, therefore, would 
always benefit in some degree by the 
existence of Iho trmle, though it might 
be a very trilling one.’^ 

In this statement, I conceive, is con- 
tained the first clomentaiT principle of 
International Values. 1 have, as is 
indispensable in such abstract and hy- 
pothetical cases, supposed the circum- 
stances to be much less complex tlian 
they really are : in the first place by 
suppressing the cost of carriage: next, 
by supposing that there are only two 
countries trading together ; and lastly, 
that they trade only in two commodi- 
ties. To render the exposition of the 
principle complete, it is necessary to 
restore the various circumstances, thus 
temporarily left out to simplify the 
argument. Thc^,e who are accustomed 
to any kind of scientific investigation 
will probably see, without formal proof, 
that the introduction of these circum- 
stances cannot alter the theory of the 
A. A. 2 
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Tnvle aninis^'r iwx <4’ 

rMini*’ ii’H, an I in un\ iinuilM-r nf coin* 
liiDtliti- Sj mint take pknn* nn ibn saiiin 
p&seiuial prinei]>!c'H as tnnlo iKtwH'ii 
iwo rniint/jL'b iuiil in two ro3nnuu:iua<. 
Inir<hS!i*'i3,.;* n ,i'r‘*aU‘r innnlt' r of 
jnvv'iM'ly hnuiliy raiinot tla‘ * 

law of tluar uaiion, no iii'Ui 

pnUlny a.klitiunal wni'aht.s into the 
two heales of a bakiiifo alters the law , 
of giMviration. it alt.'r.s nothing hut 
the inainerieu! ivKnlta. Fta* nioie coin- \ 
pletu safi^^a< lion, htn\ever, we will I 
enter into the coinph'X cases wiili the ; 
same particularity withwhiih wv have 
stated the simpler one. ' 

i 

§ 3. First, let us introduce tlie eh‘- • 
nient of cost of caniage. 1 he chief, 
ditference will tlu*n he, that the clofch ' 
ai»d the linen no lunger exchunire 
fur each othi-r at precise- ly the same j 
rate in both <‘oiintiics. i..incn, luuiiig 
to he carried to Kuglaml, will he vlearcr 
there by its cost of carriage; and cloth i 
wiii be dearer in (Germany tiy the cost | 
of carrying it from Engfaud. ianen, ! 
estimated in clcdh, will he dearer in I 
Knglaml than in Germany, by the cost * 
of carriage of both articles, and so will j 
cloth in Germany, estimated in linen, | 
Suppose that the cost of carriage of S 
each is equivalent to one yard of linen ; 
and suppose that, if they could have 
been carried without cost, the tenus of 
interchange would have been 10 yards 
of cloth for 17 of linen. It may seem 
at fii'st that each country will }>ay its 
own cost of carriage ; that is, the car- 
riage of the article it imports ; that in 
Gennany 10 yai'ds of doth will ex- 
change for 18 of Fmen, namely, the 
original 17, and 1 to cover the cost of 
carriage of the cloth ; while in Eng- 
land, 10 yards of cloth will only pur- 
chase 10 of linen, 1 yard being de- 
ducted for the cost of carriage of tho 
linen. This, however, cannot he af- 
tirmed with certainty ; it will only be 
true, if the linen 'which ilio English 
consumers would take at the price of 
30 for 16, exactly pays for tho doth 
which the German consumers wmuld 
take at 10 for 18. The values, what- 
ever they are, must establish this oipii- 
librium. No absolute rukj therefore, 
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can be bud duv.n f« r i!ic di\ishtn of the 
c.-t, nu liiur*' than ibr the division of 

th«‘ advantfi':^‘ : and it «Iucb not follow 

tluit in \%ha»c%cr ratio the one is db 
vidfG, the mh r will be divided in the 
same. It i*-* impMi,di>lc to say, if tlse 
cu<t i,f can la cumd be aniiiliiUled, 
uhttiu rtflu pfV.br'ine'drthcinipuriing 
cunntry Wuu d lu imisL licncfiftHl ThS 
wyabd dtqH-iid on the play of interaa- 
tiunal deman I 

Gost of carriage lias one eOed more. 
Hul! tfU* it, every commudiiy would (li 
trade be Mippc-sud fu*e) be either re^ni- 
larly impurted (?r regularly exported. 
A eounfry woidtl make nothing for 
itx'lf which it dit! not also malm for 
other countrit‘.-u ISut in consequeiico 
of _ cost of carriage there are many 
things, espt'cialiy bulky articles, which 
every, t»r almu.st tneiy coimtry pro- 
duces^withiu itself. After exporting 
the things in which it can employ itself 
must advanlagemisly, and importing 
tho.^c in wliich it is under the greatest 
disadvantage, there are many lying 
between, of which the relative cost of 
production in that and in other countries 
diifers so little, that the costofeaniago 
would absorb more than tho whole 
saving in co.st of production which 
would be obtained by importing one 
and exporiing another. This is the 
cairc with numerous commoditie.? of 
common consumption ; including the 
coarser qualities of many articles of 
food and maimfacture, of which the 
liner kinds are the subject of extensive 
international trailic. 

§ 4. Let us now introduce a greater 
number of commodities than the two 
we have Iritlierto supposed. Let clolh 
and linen, however, be .still the arlicics 
of which the comparative cost of pro 
dutdion in England and in Germany 
diliers tlie most ; so that if they were 
conlincd to two commodiricB, these 
would be the two which it would he 
most their interest to excliange. We 
will now Hpain omit cost of carriage, 
W'hieh, having been shown not to affect 
the e.‘'sentials of the question, docs but 
embarrass umiccessarily the statement 
of it. t.ot us Buppi^se, then, that the 
demand of England for linen is either 
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so inucli greater tLan tliat of Germany 
for cloth, or so much more extensible hy 
cheapness, that if England had no com- 
modity hut cloth which Germany would 
take, '^the demand of England 'would 
force up the terms of interchange to 10 
yards of cloth for only 16 of linen, so 
that England would gain only the dif- 
ference between 15 and 16, Germany 
the ditiercnco between 16 and 20. But 
let us now suppose that England^ has 
also another commodity, say iron, 
which is in demand in Germany, and 
that the quantity of iron which is of 
equal value in England with 10 yards 
of cloth, (let us call this quantity 
hundred w^eight) rill, if produced in 
Germany, cost as much labour as 18 
yards of linen, so that if offered by Eng- 
land for 17, it will undersell the Ger- 
man producer. In these circumstances, 
linen will not be forced up to the rate 
of 16 yards for 10 of cloth, but will stop, 
suppose at 17 ; for although at that 
rate of interchange, Germany 'will not 
take enough cloth to pay for all the 
linen required by England, she ^will 
take iron for the remainder, and it is 
the same thing to England whether she 
gives a hundred 'weight of iron or 10 
yards of cloth, both being made at the 
same cost. If we now superadd coals 
or cottons on the side of England, and 
wine, or corn, or timber, on the side of 
Germany^ it will make no difference in 
the principle. The exports of each 
country must exactly pay for the im- 
ports ; meaning now the aggregate ex- 
ports and imports, not those of par- 
ticular commodities taken singly. The 
produce of fifty days English labour, 
whether in cloth, coals, iron, or any 
other exports, will exchange for the 
pioduce of forty, or fifty, or sixty days 
German labour, in linen, wine, corn, or 
timber, according to the international 
demand. Tliere is some ]}roportion^ai 
which the demand of the two countries 
for each other’s products will exactly 
correspond ; so that the things 
supplied by England to Germany 
will be completely paid for, and 
no more, by those supplied by ^Ger- 
many to England. This accordingly 
wrili be the ratio in which the pro- 
duce of Epglish apd the produce of 
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German labour will exchange for one 
another. 

If, therefore, it he asked ■what country 
draws to itself the greatest shar6 of the 
advantage of any trade it carries on, 
the answer is, the country for whose 
productions there is in oilier countries 
the greatest demand, and a demand 
the most susceptible of increase from 
additional cheapness. In so far as the 
productions of any country possess lids 
property, the country obtains all foreign 
commodities at loss cost. It gets its im- 
ports cheaper, the greater the intensity 
of the demand in foreign countries for 
its exports. It also gets its imports 
cheaper, the less the extent and im 
tensity of its own demand for them. 
The market is cheapest to those wlioie 
demand is small. A coimtry which 
i desires few foreign productions, and 
only a limited quantity of them, while 
its owni commodities are in great re- 
quest infforcign countries, will obtain 
its limited imports at extremely small 
cost, that is, in exchange for the pro- 
duce of a very small quantity of its 
labour and capital. 

Lastly, having introduced more than 
the original two commodities, into the 
hypothesis, let us also introduce more 
than the original two countries. ^ After 
the demand of England for the linen of 
Germany has raised the rate of inter- 
change to 10 yards of cloth for 16 of 
linen, suppose a trade opened between 
England and some other country \\ Mch 
also exports linen. And let us suppose 
that if England had no trade but with 
this third country, the play of interna- 
tional demand would enable her to ob- 
tain from it, for 10 yards of cloth or its 
equivalent, 17 yards of linen. ^She 
evidently would not go on buying linen 
from Germany at the former rale : Ger- 
many would be undersold, and must 
consent to give 17 yards, like the other 
country. In this case, the circum- 
stances of production and of demand in 
the third country are supposed to be in 
themselves more advantageous to Eng- 
land than the ^circumstances of Ger- 
many ; but this supposition is not ne- 
cessary : we might suppose that if the 
trade 'with Germany did not exist, Eng- 
land 'would be obliged to give to tlio 
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(ifclH'r country tfic same iulvaii{a^u,c(ms 
terms •wliieli slie gives totiermaiiy; 10 
yards of clotli for 1 6, or even less tlian 
" r?, of linen. Even so, the opening of ilie 
third country makes a great diitercncc 
in lavuur of 'England. TIjero is now a 
double market for English exporls, 
while the demond of England for linen 
is only what it- was before. Tliis 
necessarily obtains for England more 
advantageous terms of interchange. 
The two conn tries, requiring much 
more of lier produce than was required 
hy either alone, must, in ouler to o]>- 
tain it, force an increased demand for 
their exports, by otroring them at a 
lower value. 

It deserves notice, that this effect in 
favour of England from the opening of 
another market for her exports, will 
equally be produced even though the 
country from which the demand comes 
should have nothing to sell which Eng- 
land is willing to take. Suppose tliat 
the third country, though requiring 
(.loth or iron from England, produces 
no linen, nor any other article which 
is in demand there. She however pro- 
duces exportable articles, or she would 
have no moans of paying for imports : 
her exports, though not fuitablo to the 
English consumer, can find a market 
•somewhere. As wo are only supposing 
three countries, wo must assume her to 
find this market in Germany, and to 
ay for what she imports from England 
y orders on her German custoinci.s. 
Gcmiany, thciefore, besides having to 
pay for her own imports, now owes a 
debt to England on account of the 
third country, ami the means ibr both 
pui'poses must he derived fiom her ex- 
portable produce. She must therefore 
tender that produce to England on 
terms sufficiently favourahlo to foi'ce a 
demand equivalent to this double debt. 
Everything will take place precisely as 
if the third country had bought Ger- 
man produce with her ow goods, and 
ofiered that produce to England in ex- 
change for hers. There is an increased 
demand for English goods, for which 
German goods have to furnish the pay- 
ment ; and this can only be done by 
forcing an increased demand for them 
ra England, that is, hy lowering their 


\alue. Tluu; an im ivujic (»f dvnnnfi 
for a c(,untr\’s exports in any foreign 
country, tmabit’K livr to obt.iin more 
cheaply even ihosp iisqx.ris sbo 

proenn-.s fum other (|nartcrs. And 
coiivf'rwdy, an iocroase of ber u\ui de- 
mand for any fonngn commodity com- 
pels her, (‘(rfrrh parihiiSj to pay dearer 
for all foH'ign commodities. 

The law nhieh wo have now illus- 
trated, may be appropriately named, 
the bkpiation of International Demand. 
It may be concisel} stated as follows, 
dlic piodiico of a country exebangTS for 
the produce of other countries, at such 
values a.s are required in order that the 
whole of her expovfs may exactly ])ay 
for the whole of her imports. This law 
of International Kaliics is but an ex- 
tension of the more general law of 
Value, which we called the Equation of 
Supply and Demand.** We have seen 
that the value of a commodity always 
so adjusts it.self as to bring tlie demand 
to the exact level of the supply. But 
all trade, either bedween ualioiis or 
individuals, is an interchange of com- 
modities, in which the things that they 
respectively have to sell, constitute 
also their means of purchase : the supply 
brought by tlio one constitutes kis de- 
mand for what is brought by the other. 
So that, supply and demand are but 
another exju’cssion for reciprocal de- 
mand . and to say that value will adjust 
itself so as to equalize demand with 
supply, is in fixet to say that it xvill ad- 
just itself so as to equalize the demand 
on one side with the demand on the 
other. 

§ 5. To traco the conseipiences of 
this law of International Vaiucri through 
Ilnur wide ramifications, would occupy 
more space than can bu hero devoted 
to such a puT)>ose. But there is one 
of its applications Avhich I will notice, 
as being in itself not xinimportant, as 
bearing on the qticstion which will 
occupy us in the next chapter, and 
especially as conducing to tlie more 
full and clear understanding of the law 
itself. 

Wo have seen that the value at which 
a countiy purchases a foreign commo* 
* Supra, book ii|. cli, ii 1 4. 
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dity, does not conform to tlie cost of 
production in tlio country from wliich 
tlio commodity comes. Suppose now a 
change in that cost of production ; an 
improvement, for example, in the pro- 
cess of manutacture. Will the benefit of 
the improvement bo fully participated 
in by other countries? Will the com- 
modity bo sold as much cheaper to 
foreigners, as it is produced cheaper at 
Imrne? This question, and the consi- 
derations which must he entered into 
in order to resolve it, are well adapted 
to try the worth of the theory% 

Let iis first suppose, that the im- 
provement is of a nature to create a new 
branch of export to make foreigners 
resort to the country for a commodity 
which they had previously produced at 
home. On this supposition, the foreign 
demand for the productions of the 
country is increased ; which necessarily 
alters the international values to its 
advantage, and to the disadvantage of 
foreign countries, who, therefore, though 
they participate in the benefit of the 
new product, must purchase that benefit 
by paying for all the otlier productions 
of the country at a dearer rate than be- 
fore. How much dearer, will depend 
on the degree necessary for re-establish- 
ing, under these new conditions, the 
Equation of International Demand. 
These consequences follow in a very 
obvious manner fiom the law of inter- 
national values, and I shall not occupy 
space in illustrating them, hut shall 
pass to the more frequent case, of an 
improvement which does %ot create a 
new article of export, but lowers the 
cost of production of something which 
the country already exported. 

It being advantageous, in discussions 
of this complicated nature, to employ 
definite numerical amounts, we shall ' 
return to our original example. Ten I 
yards of cloth, if produced in Germany, 
would require the same anmunt of 
labour and capital as twenty yards of 
linen , but, by the play of international 
demand, they can be obtained from 
England for seventeen. Suppose now, 
that by a mechanical improvement 
made in Germany, and not capable of 
being transferred to England, the same 
quantity of labour and capital which 


produced twenty yards of linen, is 
enabled to produce thirty. Linen falls 
one-third in value in the German mar- 
ket, as compared with other commodi- 
ties produced in Germany. Will it 
also fall one-third as compared with 
E)}glish cloth, thus giving to England, 
in common with Germany, the full 
benefit of the improvement ? Or (ought 
we not rather to say), since the cost 
to England of obtaining linen was not 
regulated by the cost to Germany of 
producing it, and since England, 
accordingly, did not get the entire 
t benefit even of the twenty yards which 
Germany could have given for ten 
yards of cloth, but only obtained seven- 
teen — why should she now obtain more, 
merely because this theoretical limit is 
I’emoved ten degrees further oft'? 

It is evident that in the outset, the 
improvement will lower the valup of 
linen in Germany, in relation to all 
other commodities in the German mar- 
ket, including, among the rest, even 
the imported commodity, cloth. If 10 
yards of cloth previously exchanged for 
17 yards of linen, they will now ex- 
change for half as much more, or 25-^ 
yards. Rut whether th ey will con i inuo 
to do so, will depend on the eft'ect which 
this increased cheapness of linen pro- 
duces on the international clemami. 
The demand for linen in England could 
scarcely fail to he increased. But it 
might be increased either in proportion 
to the cheapness, or in a greater pro- 
portion than the cheapness, or in a less 
proportion. 

li the demand was increased in the 
same pro])ortion with the cheapness, 
England would take as many times 25 1 
yaids of linen, as the nnmher of times 
17 yards which she took previously. 
She v/ould expend in linen exactly as 
much of cloth, or of the etpiivalonis of 
cloth, as much in short of the collective 
income of her people, as she did before, 
Germany, on her part, would probably 
require, at that i ate of interchange, the 
same quantity of cloth as before, be* 
cause it would in rcalily cost her ex 
actly as much*, 25,^ yards of linen being 
now of the same valite in her market, 
as 17 yards were before. In this case, 
therefore, 10 yards of obih for 25i of 
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hnoii Is tlio rate of intercliaiige wlurh : 
imJer tlieso no%v conditions would rc- 
f4oic tlie equation of iuteriialituial de- 
iiiand ; ‘and England would obtain linen 
(uic-iliird cheaper than before, being 
the same advantage as was oblainod by 
Germany. 

3i might happen, however, that this 
great cheapening of linen would in- 
( reuse the donuind ha 't in England in 
a greater laiio than the. increase, of 
cheapness; and that if she before 
wanted 1<H)0 times 17 yards, be would 
now require more than 1000 times 251 
wmds to satisfy her demand. If so, 
the equation of international demand 
cannot estaliHsh it.seif at that rate of 
interchange ; to pay for the linen Eng- 
land must oflcr cloth on more advah- 
lagcons terms* say, for example, 10 
yards for 21 of linen ; so that England 
\vilF not have the full benefit of the 
improvement in the production of linen, 
while Germany, in addition to that 
benefit, will also ]>ay less for cloth 
But again, it is pos-silde that England 
might not de.o'ic to increase her con- 
feiimption of linen in cvem so great a 
jiropoiiion as that of the increased 
cheapness ; she might not desire so 
great a quantity as 1000 times 25| 
yards : and in that case Germany must 
force a demand, by offering more than 
254 yards of linen for 10 of cloth; 
linen will be cheapened in England in 
a still greater degree than in Germany; 
while Germany •will obtain cloth on 
nioi'e unfavourable terms, and at a 
higher exchange value than before. 

After wdiat has already been said, it 
is not neccs.sary to particularize the 
manner in -which these revsults might 
be modified by introducing into the 
hypothesis other countries and other 
commodities. There is a further cir- 
cumstance by which they may also be 
modiried. In the case supposed, the 
consumers of Germany have had a part 
of their incomes set at liberty by the 
increased cheapness of linen, which 
they may indeed expend in increasing 
their consumption of th|^t article, but 
vhich they may, likowjsc, expend in 
other articles, and among others, in 
doth or other imported commodities. 
This would he an addition&i eleipepi in 


the intermit hmal demand, and would 
modify more or less the terms of inter- 
change. 

f )f the three poshiblc varieties in the 
influenro of dmapnesK on demand 
which is the moro^ probable — that tho 
demand would be increased more than 
tlic cheapness, as much as tho cheap- 
ness, or less than the cheapness? This 
depends on the nature of the particular 
eonimodity, and on the tastes of pur- 
chasers. When the commodity is ono 
in general request, and the fall of its. 
price brings it within the reach of a 
much larger class of incomes than be- 
fore, the demand is often increased in 
a greater ratio tha#!’ the fall of price, 
and a largin* sum of money is on tho 
vhole expended in the article. Such 
was file case with coffee, when its price 
was lowered by successive reductions 
of taxation ; and such would probably 
be the case) with sugar, wine, and a 
large class of commodities which, 
though not ncce.ssarics, are largely con- 
sumed, and in %\ Inch many consumers 
indulge when the articles are cheap 
and economize vhen tliey are dear. 
But it mure fiequcntly happens that 
when a commodity falls in price, less 
money is spent in it than before: a 
greater quantity is consumed, but not 
so great a value. The consumer who 
saves money by the cheapness of the 
article, will be likely to ex|)end part of 
tbe saving in increasing his consump- 
tion of other things: and unless the 
low price attracts a large class of new 
purchasers who were either not consu- 
mers of the article at all, or only in 
small quantity and occasionally, a less 
aggi'cgate sum %vill he expended on it. 
Speaking generally, therefore, the tlurd 
ot our three cases is the most probable : 
and an improvement in an exportable 
article is likely to be as beneficial (if not 
more beneficial) to foreign countries, 
as to the country where the article is 
produced. 

§ 6.^ Thus far had tho theory of in- 
ternational values been canied in the 
first and second editions of this work. 
But intelligent criticisms (chietiy those 
of my friend Mr. V.Tlliara Thornton) 
and subsectuent further invcgtigatioui 
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liaTC slic\Yn that the doetrine stated in 
the preceding pages, tliougli correct as 
far as it goes, is not yet the complete 
theory of the sn])ject mutter. 

It has been shown tliat the exports 
and imports between the two countries 
(or, if we suppose more than two, bc- 
tw('en each country and the world) 
must in the aggregate pay for eacli 
other, and must therefore be exchanged 
for one another at such values as will 
be compatible \\ith the cepution of in- 
ternational demand. That this, how- 
ever, docs not furnish the complete law 
of the phenomenon, appears Irom the 
following consideration : iliat several 
ditlcrent rales of 'biieiiiational value 
may all equally fuKii the conditions of 
this law. 

The supposition was, that England 
could produce 10 yards of cloth with 
the same labour as 15 of linen, and 
Germany with the same labour as 20 
of linen ; that a trade was opened be- 
tween the two countries ; that England 
thenceforth confined her production to 
cloth, and Germany to linen ; and, that 
if 10 yards of cloth should thenceforth 
exchange for 17 of linen, England and 
Germany -would exactly supply each 
other's demand : that, for instance, if 
England wanted at that price 17,000 
yards of linen, Germany would want 
exactly the 10,000 yards of cloth, 
which, at that puce, England would 
he I'cquired to give for the Hnen. 
Under these suppositions it appeared, 
that 10 cloth for 17 linen, would he, in 
point of fact, the international values. 

But it is quite possible that some 
other rate, such as 10 cloth for 18 linen, 
might also fuliil the conditions of the 
equation of international demand. Sup- 
pose that at this last I’afe, England 
■would want more linen than at the 
rate of 10 for 17, hut not in the ratio of 
the cheapness ; that she would not -want 
the 18,000 which she could no-w buy 
with 10,000 yards of cloth, but ■^;\'Oultl 
be content with 17,500, for which she 
would pay (at tlie new rate of 10 foi- 
ls) 0T22 yards of cioili. Germany, 
again, having to pay dearer fur cloth 
than when it could be bought at 10 
for 17, \vould probably reduce her con- 
^qpaption to an amount bolow 10,000 


yards, perhaps to the very came num- 
ber, 0722. Under these conditions the 
Equation of International Demand 
would still exist. Tims, the into of 
10 for 17, and that of 10 for IS, would 
equally satisfy the Equation of Do- 
niaud : and many other rales of inter- 
change might satisfy it in like manner. 
It is conceivable that the conditions 
miglit he evpially satihliod by every nu- 
merical rale -u’hicli c(>ul(l be supposed. 
There is still, ihereforc, a portion of 
indeterminateness in the rate at which 
the iutcriiational values would adjust 
themselves, elio-wing that the whole 
of the influencing circumstances can- 
not ;^et have been taken into the 
account. 

§ 7. It will be found that to supply 
this deficiency, -wo must take into con- 
sideration not only, as wo have alrealfly 
done, the quantities demanded in each 
country, of the imported commodities ; 
hut also the extent of the means of 
supplying that demand, wdiich are sot 
at liberty in each country by the 
change in the direction of its incliistry. 

To illustrate this point it w’ili be 
necessary to choose more convenient 
numbers than those wdiich we have 
hitherto employed. Let it be supposed 
that in England 100 yards of cloth, 
previously to the trade, exchanged for 
100 of linen, but that in Germany^ 100 
of cloth exchanged for 200 of linen. 
"When the trade -was opened, England 
would supply cloth to Germany, Ger- 
many linen to England, at an exchange 
value which would depend partly on 
the element already discussed, viz. the 
comparative degree in whicli, in the 
two countries, increased cheapness 
operates in increasing the demand ; 
and partly on some other element not 
yet taken into account. In order to 
isolate this unknown element, it will 
he necessary to make some definite and 
invariable supposition in regard to the 
known element. Let us therefore as- 
sume, that the influence of cheapness 
on demand conforms to some simple 
law, common *to both countries and 
to both commodities. As the simplest 
and most convenient, let us suppose 
that h both cowtries any given iib 
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crease ef clicapne.sK prcKlucr?. an ox 
actly pioportional incieat-o ()i‘ci)iisunjp” 
tioii: or, in oilier words, ilinl ilie value 
cxpcii|lcd in the comnioditv, the coKf 
ineiiiTcd for the sake of obtaining it, 
is always the same, whether that oust 
atlbiils a gieaicr or a smaller quantity 
•if the commodity. 

Let us now suppose ihat Kiinland, 
previously to the. trade, required a 
million of yards of linen, vhieh were 
worth, at the English cost of produc- 
tion, a million yards of cloth. By 
turning all the labour and capital with 
which that linen was pu^tluced, to the 
production of cloth, she would produce 
for exportation a million^ yaids of 
cloth. Suppose that this is the ex- 
act quantity which Germany is accus- 
tomed to consume. England can dis- 
pose of all tins cloth in Geimany at 
tire German price ; she must coii'^cnt 
indeed to take a little less until she has 
driven the German producer from the 
market, but as soon as this is ellected, 
she can sell her million of cloth for tyr& 
millions of linen ; being the quantity 
that the German clothiers are enabled 
to make, by transferring their wliolc 
labour and capital from cloth to linen. 
Thus England would gain the wdiole 
benefit of tho trade, and Germany 
nothing. This wmuld he perfectly con- 
sistent with tho equation of interna- 
tional demand: since England (ac- 
cording to the hypothesis in the pre- 
ceding paragr'apiij now requires two 
millions of linen (being able to get 
them at the same cost at which she 
previously obtained only one), wdiile 
the prices in Germany nut being 
altered, Germany requires as before 
exactly a million of cloth, and can ob- 
tain it by employing tho labour and 
capital set at liberty from the pro- 
duction of cloth, in producing the 
two millions of linen required by 
England.^ 

Thus far, wo have supposed that the 
additional cloth which Eiiglaml could 
tnake, by transferring to cloth the 
whole of tho capital previously em- 
ployed in snaking lincfi, wuis exactly 
sufficient to supply the wdiole of Ger- 
many’s existing cleraanTl. But suppose 
next that H is more than snfficientf 


Suppose ihai while England could 
make with iue* h1 crated capital a 
millbtn yaids of cloth for cxporlatiun 
the cloth whii'h Germaiiy had liorcto- 
fore required rvas yards onl^q 

equivalciii at the German cost of pro, 
duelioii to {,{yH!,O(J0 yards of linen. 
I’higlanil therf'foro could not dispose 
of jiuholc million of cloth in Germany 
at the German ]uices. Yet she W'ants, 
whether cheap or dear (by our siippo- 
.rition), as miu'h linen as ran be bought 
for a million of riot h: and since this 
ran only be obtained from Germany, or 
by the more expensive process of 
production at home, tho holders of the 
million of cloth wuTl be forea-d by each 
other’s compel xtiofr to offer it to Ger- 
many on any terms (short of the 
English co.^t of produciiou) which will 
induce Germany to take the whole, 
A\Tiat terms these wmuld be, the sup- 
position \ve have made enables us 
exactly to define.^ The 800,000 yards 
of cloth which Germany consumed, 
covst her the eqnivalmit of 1,000,000 
linen, and that invariable cost is what 
she is w’illing to expend in cloth, 
whether tho quantity it obtains for 
hcrbomoio or less. England, there- 
fore, to induce Germany to take a mil- 
lion of cloth, must offer it for 1,600,000 
of linen. The international values 
will thus be 100 cloth for 160 linen, 
intermediate between the ratio of the 
costs of production in England and 
that of the costs of production in 
Germany and the twm countries will 
divide the benefit of the trade, England 
gaining in the aggregate 600,000 
yards <»f linen, and Germany being 
richer by 200,000 additional yards of 
cloth. 

Lot us now^ stretch the last supposi- 
tion still farther, and suppose that the 
cloth preriously consumed by Germany 
was not only less than the million' 
yards w'hich England is enabled to 
furnish by diHCtfUtiiiuing her production 
of linen, but less in the full proportion 
of England’s advantage in tho produc- 
tion, that is, that Germany only re- 
quired half a million. In this case, 
by ceasing altogdlier to produce cloth, 
Germany can add a million, but a 
million only, to her production of linen, 
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and this million being tlio equivalent 
of what the half mil lion previously 
cost her, is all lhat she can he induced 
by any degree of cheapness to expend 
in cloth. England will he forced by 
her own competition to give a whole 
million of cloth for this million of linen, 
just as she was fenced in the preceding 
case to give it for l,600,0(j0. But 
England could have produced^ at the 
same cost a million yards of linen for 
herself. England therefore derives, in 
this case, no advantage from the inter- 
nal ional trade Germany gains the ■ 
whole ; ohtaining a million of cloth 
instead of half a million, at what the 
half million previously cost her. Ger- 
many, in short, is, m this third case, 
exactly in the same situation as Eng- 
land was in the hrst case ; which may 
easily he verified by reversing the 
figures. 

As the general result of the three 
cases, it maybe laid down as a theorem, 
that under the suj)position we liavo 
made of a demand exactly in propof- 
tion to the cheapness, the law of 
international value will be as fol- 
lows : — 

The whole of the cloth which Eng- 
hmd can make with tlie capital pre 
\iously devoted to linen, will exchange 
for the whole of the linen which Ger- 
many can make with the capital pre- 
viously devoted to cloth. 

Or, still more generally. 

The whole of the commodities which 
the two couniiies can respectively make 
lor exportation, with the labour and 
capital thrown out of employment by' 
importation, will exchange against one 
another. 

This law, and the three ^ different 
possibiliims arising from it in respect 
to the di\ision ot the advantage, may 
be conveniently g(meraiizcd by means 
of algebraical symbols, as foliow's:— 

Let the quantity of cloth wdiich 
England can make with the labour and 
capital withdrawn from the production 
of linen, be == n. 

liCi the cloth previously required 
by Germany (at the German cost of 
production) 'bo ™ m. 

Then n of cloth will always ex- 
change for exactly 2m of linen. 


m 

Consequently if 7i = % the whole 
advantage will he on tli3 side of Eng- 
land. 

If n = 27W, the whole advantage will 
he on the side of Germany 

If n bo gieater thaii'/n, imi less than 
2»?, the two ciiintiics will share the 
advantage; E'lgiand getting 2ni of 
linen wlmic slic before got only n; 
Germany getting n of cloth where she 
before got only m. 

It is almost supeifiuous to oliserve 
lhat tliG figure 2 stands where it does, 
only because it is the figure which ex- 
presses the advantage of Germany over 
England in linen as estimated in cloth, 
and (what is the same thing) of Eng- 
land over Germany in cloth as esti- 
mated in linen. If we had supposed 
that in Germany, before the trade, 100 
of cloth exchanged for 1000 instead of 
200 of linen, then n (after the lra4e 
connnenced) would have exchanged for 
10m instead of 2m. If instead of 1000 
^200 wo had supj^osed only 150, n 

wojild have exchanged for only 

If (ill fine) the cost value of cloth (as 
estimated in linen) in^ Germany, ex- 
ceeds the cost value similarly estimated 
in England, in the ralio of p to rj, then 
will n, after the opening of the trade, 

exchange for-|.m.^ 

§ 8. We have nowr arrived at w’hat 
seems a law of International Values, of 
great simplicity and generality. Rut 
we have done so by setting out from a 

* It may be asked, why we have supposed 
the uumhor « to have as its extreme limits, 

wand 2)ii why may not k he less 

th 'll w, or greater than 2iw; and if so, what 
M lU be the result^ 

This we shall now e.xamine, and when we 
do so it will appear that n is always, piacti- 
caliy .speulving, confined withinlho.se limits. 

Suppose tor example that ?? is less than m; 
or, rev ertiiig to our former fignre.s, that the 
million yards of cloth, which England can 
make, w lU not satisfy the whole of G errnany ’s 
pre-existing demand, that demand being (let 
us suppose) for 1^200,000 yards. It would 
then, at fir-st sight, appear that England 
would supply Germany with cloth up to the 
extent of a million ; that Germany wmuld 
continue to supply herself with the remain- 
ing 200,000 by home production; this 
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purely aibiirary l»\potlM\si« T('s}icctinj^ 
the relaiion betwetji cleniaiid and 
cheapneK.s. AVo have assinned tlicir 
rclatbn to he iixed, though it is essen- 
tially variable. We have sujiposetl 
that every increase uf eheapnohs pro- 
duces an exactly proportional extensif’n 
of demand ; in other worJs, that, the 
same invariable \ahie is laid out in a 
commodity whether it be cheap or dear ; 
and the. law which we have iinesti- 
gated holds good only on this h}po- 
tliesis, or sonm other practically etpii- 
valent to it. Let us now, therefore, 
combine the o variable elements of 
the c[ucfetion, the variations of each 
of which we have, conbidered sepa- 
rately. Let us suppose the relation 
between demand and chcapneis to 
vary, and to lecome such as would 

S revent the rule of interchange laid 
5wn in the last theorem from satis 
lying the conditions of the Equation 
of International Demand. Let it be 
supposed, for instance, that the demand 

portion of the supply would regulate the price 
of the whole; that England theiefore would 
he able permanently to &cU her million ol 
cloth at the Gorman cost of production (viz. 
for tw’o millions of linen) and would gam the 
whole advantage of the trade, Germany being 
no better off than before. 

That such, however, would not be the 
practical result, wall soon be evident. The 
residuary demand of Germany for 200,000 
yards of cloth furnishes a resource to Eng- 
land for purposes of foreign trade of which it 
is still her interest to avail herself; and 
though she lias no more labour and capital 
which she can withdraw from hnen for the 
production of this e.xtra quantity of cloth, 
there must be .some other commodities in 
which Germany has a relative advantage 
over her (though perhapt* not so great as in 
linen) : these she will now import, instead of 
producing, and the labour and capital for- 
merly employed in ])roducing them will be 
transferred to cloth, until the required 
amount is made up. If this transfer just 
makes up the 200,000 and no more, this aug- 
mented n will now bo equal to in ,* England 
will sell the w hole 1 ,200,000 at the il erman 
values ; and will still gain the whole advan- 
tage of the trade. But if the transfer makes 
up more than the 200,C 00, England will have 
more cloth than 1,200,000 yards to offer; « will 
become gi^'eater than m, and England must 
pai't with enough of the advantage to induce 
Germany to take the &urpj[us. Thus, the case 
W’hicli seemed at first sight to be beyond the 
limits, is transiormed practically into a case 
either coinciding with one of the limits, or 
betw’een them. And so with every other 
case which can be supposed, 


of Kiiglaml bsrlhifnis exactly pro| or- 
tioiml to the clu'upnesM, but that of 
(ilermany ihr cloth, nut proportional. 
To revert to the scLoml of our threo 
rase<. the iuiye in whii h England by 
discontiuiiing the prcdiirtion of liiiea 
could produce for exportation a million 
yaid.s of chitli, and (lennany by ceas- 
iiig to pnaluco (doth could produce an 
additional 1,600,000 yards of linem 
If the one of these quantities exactly 
exchanged for the other, the demand 
of England would on our ])rcsent sup- 
position be exactly satisfied, for she 
requires all the iiiieu wdiich can be got 
for a million yardu of cloth: hut Ger- 
many pcilia^'s, though she required 

800.000 cloth at a cost equivalent to 

1.600.000 linen, vet wdien she can get 
a million of cloth at the vsame cost, may 
not require the whoh^ million ; or may 
requiie more than a million. First, 
let her not require so much ; hut only 
as much as she can now buy for 

1.500.000 linen. England will wstili 
olFer a million for these 1,600,000; 
but even tliis may not induce Germany 
to take so much as a million ; and if 
England continues to expend exactly 
the same aggregate cost on linen 
whatever he the price, she wdll have to 
submit to take for her million of cloth 
any quantity of linen (not less than a 
million) which may he requisite to in- 
duce Germany to take a million of 
cloth. Suppose this to be 1,400,000 
yards. England has noTV reaped from 
the trade a gain not of 600,000 hut 
only of 400, 000 yards ; while Germany, 
besides having obtained an extra 

200.000 yards of cloth, has obtained it 
wdtli only seven-eighths of the labour 
and capital whidi she ju'oviously ex- 
pended in supply ing herself with cloth, 
and may expend the remainder in in- 
creasing her own consumption of linen, 
or of atiy other commodity. 

Suppose on the contrary that Ger- 
many, at the rate of a million cloth 
for 1,600,000 linen, requires more than 
a million yauls^of cloth. England 
hping^ only a million which she can 
give without trenching upon the quan- 
tity she previously reserved for herself, 
Germany must hid for the extra cloth 
at a higlier lato thiin IGO for 100. 
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nnfil she rearhes a rate (say 170 for 
JOO) which will either bring down her 
own demand for cloth to the limit of a 
million, or else tempt England to part 
with some of the cloth she previously 
consumed at home. 

Let us next suppose that the pro- 
portionality of demand to cheapness, 
instead of holding good in one country 
but not in the other, does not hold 
good in either country, and that the 
deviation is of the same kind in both; 
that, for instance, neither of the two 
increases its demand in a degree equi- 
valent to the increase of cheapness. 
On this supposition, at the rate of one 
million cloth for i;&0,000 linen, Eng- 
land will not want so much as 1,600,000 
linen, no| Germany so much as a 
million cloth : and if they fall short of 
that amount in exactly the same 
degi'ee ; if England only wants linen 
to the amount of nine-tenths of 
1,600,000 (l,440,000h and Germany 
only nine hundred tnousand of cloth, 
the interchange will continue to take 
place at the same r'^te. And so if 
England w’ants a tenth more than 
1,600,000, and Geimiany a tenth more 
than a million. This coincidence 
(which, it is to be observed, supposes 
demand to extend cheapness in a cor- 
lesponding, hut not in an equal de- 
gree^) evidently could not exist unless 
by mere accident : and in any other 
case, the equation of international de- 
mand w^ould require a ditferent adjust- 
ment of international values. 

The only general law, then, wdiicli 
can he laid down, is this. The values 
at which a country exchanges its pro- 
duce wdth foreign countries depend on 
two things : first, on the amount and 
e.'ctensibility of their demand for its 
commodities, compared with its de- 
mand for theirs ; and secondly, on the 
cnq^ital which it has to spare, from the 
production of domestic commodities 

* The increase of demand from 800,000 to 
^ JO.OOO, and that from a million to 1,440,000, 
are neither equal in themselves, nor hear an 
e-iual proportion to the increase of cheapness. 
(iermany’3 demand for cloth has increased 
oue-eighth, while the cheapness is increased 
one-fourth. England’s demand for linen is 
increased 4ii per cent, while the cheapness is 
iijicreased 60 per cent, 
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for its own consumption. The more 
the forei^ demand for its commodities 
exceeds its demand for foreign cpmmo 
dities, and the less capital it can spare 
to produce for foreign markets, com- 
pared with what foreigners spare to 
produce for its markets, the more fa- 
vourable to it will be the terms of 
interchange: that is, the more it 
will obtain of foreign cominoditie.s 
in return for a given quantity of iis 
own. 

But these two influencing circum- 
stances are in reality reducible to one : 
for the capital which a country has to 
spare fiom the production of domestic 
commodities for its own use, is in pro- 
portion to its own demand for foreign 
commodities: whatever proportion of 
its collective income it expends in pur- 
chases from abroad, that same propQir- 
tion of its capital is left without a home 
market for its productions. The new 
element, therefore, which for the sake 
of scientific correctness we have intro- 
duced into the theory of international 
values, does not seem to make any 
very material ditifcrence in the practical 
result. It still appears, tliat the coun- 
tries which carry on their foreign trade 
on the most advantageous terms, are 
those whose commodities are most in 
demand by foreign countries, and which 
have themselves the least demand for 
foreigm commodities. From which, 
among other consequences, it follows, 
that the richest countries, ccoteris parU 
hus, gain the least by a given amount 
of foreign commerce : since, having a 
greater demand for commodities gene- 
rally, they are likely to have a greater 
demand for foreign commodities, and 
thus modify the terms of interchange 
to their owni disadvantage. Their ag- 
gregate gains by foreign trade, doubt- 
less, are generally greater than those 
of poorer countries, since they carry 
on a greater amount of such trade, an'i 
gain the benefit of cheapness on a 
larger consumption : but their gain is 
less on each individual article con- 
sumed. 

^ § 9. We now pass to another essen- 
tial part of the theory of the subject. 
Thero are t\Y 0 senses in vflnch a coun- 
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Irj nlifauu coiiiiii>><lUii‘,s clicnper by 
ibreiiji,n trade ; m the Hcn^e ttf Valiu*, 
and w tljG aenso of Cosl. It gets them 
clieaper in tlic first sense, by tlieir 
fuPlng in value relatively to otlier 
tilings: the same quantity of them 
exchanging:, in the country, for a 
smaller quantity than be foie of the 
other produce of llio country. To re- 
vert to our original ligures ; in England, 
all consuiaers of linen obtained, after 
the trade was opened, 17 or some 
greater number of yards for tlie same 
quantity of all other things for which 
they before obtained only 15, The 
degree of cheapness, in ttis sense of 
the term, depends on the laws of Inter- 
national Demand, so copiously illus- 
trated in the preceding sections. But 
in the other sense, that of Cost, a 
cwuntry gets a commodity cheaper, 
when it obtains a greater quantity of 
the commodity with the same expen- 
diture of labour and capital. In this 
sense of the term, cheapness in a great 
measure depends upon a cause of a 
diflhrent nature : a coiiniiy gets its im- 
ports cheaper, in proportion to the gene- 
ral productiveness of its domestic in- 
dustry ; to the general efficiency of its 
labour. .The labour of one country 
may he, as a whole, much more effi- 
cient than that of another: all or most 
of the commodities capable of being 
produced in both, may be jiroduced in 
one at less absolute cost than in the 
other; which, as we have seen, will 
not necessarily prevent the two coun- 
tiies from exchanging commodities 
The things which the more favoured 
country will import from others, are 
of course those in which it is least 
superior; but by importing them it 
acquires, even in those commodities, 
the same advantage which it possesses 
in the articles it gives in exchange for 
them. Thus the cuuntiies W’hicli ob- 
tain their own productions at least 
cost, also get tieir imports at least 
cost. 

This will he made still more obvious 
if w^e sn])pose tw'o cm^ipeting countries. 
England sends cloth to Germany, and 
gives 10 yards of it for 17 yards of 
linen, or for something else which in 
Germany is the oqni valent of those 
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17 yards. Amuher coiinfry, as for e.t- 
ample France, dues the same. Tlic one 
giving 10 yards of cloth for a certain 
quantity of German commodities, so 
mimt the other : if, therefore, in Eng- 
land, these 10 yards are produced by 
only half as much labour as that by 
which they are produced in France, 
the linen or other commodities of Ger- 
many will cost to England only half 
the amount of labour which they wuli 
cost ^to France. England would thus 
obtain her imports at less cost than 
France, in the ratio of llie greater effi- 
ciency of her labour in the proil action 
of cloth: wliich^ might he taken, in 
the case supposeu, as an approximate 
estimate of the efficiency of her labour 
generally; since France, as well as 
England, by selecting cloth as her 
article of export, would have shown 
that with her also it was the commo- 
dity in which labour w’as relatively the 
most efficient. It follows, therefore, 
that every country gets its imports at 
less cost, in proportion to the general 
efficiency of its labour. 

This proposition wms first clearly 
seen and expounded by Mr. >Senidr,J^* 
but only as applicabbj to the importa- 
tion of the precious metals. I think it 
important to point out that the proposi- 
tion holds equally true of all other im- 
poiied commodities ; and farther, that 
it is only a portion of the truth. For, 
in the case supposed, the cost to Eng- 
land of the linen wdiich she pays for 
with ten yards of cloth, does not depend 
solely upon the cost to herself of ten 
yards of cloth, hut partly also upon 
how many yards of linen she obtains 
in exchange for them. What her im- 
ports cost to her is a function of two 
variables; the quantity of her own 
commodities which she gives for them, 
and the cost of those commodities, ( )f 
these, the last alone depends on the 
efficiency of lier labour: the first de- 
pends on the law of international 
values; that is, on the intensity and 
extensibility of the foreign demand lor 
her commodities, compared with her 
demand for foreign commodities. 

In the case just now supposed, ‘of 

* Three Lectures on the Coat of Obtalulng 
Money* 
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s coiii})e{ilian between Eni^land and 
i'Vance, iiie state of iutciiialional 
values afibeted both competitors alike, 
since they were supposed to trade with 
the same country, and to export and 
import the same commodities. The 
diilerence, therelbre, in what their im- 
ports cost them, depended solely on 
the other cause, the unequal efficiency 
of their labour. They gave the same 
quantities; the difference could only 
be in the cost of production. But if 
England traded to Gemany with cloth, 
and France with iron, the comparative 
demand in Germany for those two com- 
modities would bear a shai’o in deter- 


milling the comparative cost, in labour 
and cax^ital, '^vith which England anb 
France would obtain German products 
If iron w’ere more in demand in Ger 
many than cloth, France would recover, 
through that channel, part of her dis 
advantage; if less, her disadvantage 
would he increased. The efficiency, 
therefore, of a country’s labour, is not 
the only thing which deiermines even 
the cost at which that country obtains 
imported commodities — while it has no 
share whatever in determining either 
their exchange value, or, as we shall 
presently see, their me. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Off MONEY, CONSIDERED AS 

I 1. The degree of progress wliicli 
wo have now made in the theory of 
Foreign Twide, puts it in our power to 
supply what was previously dcOcient 
in onr view of the theory of Money; 
and tliis, when completed, will in its 
turn enable us to conclude tbe subject 
of Foreign Trade. 

Money, or tbe material of wblch it 
is composed, is, in Great Britain, and i 
in most other countries, a foreign coni- 
modity. Its value and distnbution 
must thereff*re he regulated, nut by 
the law of v^lue which obtains in ad- 
jacent places, hut by that \Yhich is ap- 
plicable to imported commodities — the 
law of International Values. 

In the discust«ion into which we are 
now about to enter, I shall use the 
terms Money and the Precious Metals 
indiscriminately. This may^he done 
without leading to any error ; it having 
been shown that the value of money, 
wlnm it consists of the precious inebds, 
or of a paper currency convertible into 
tlieni on demand, is entirely govcnied 
by the value of the metals themselves : 
from which it never permanently differs, 
except by the expense of coinage when 
this is paid by the individual and not hy 
the state. 


AN IMPORTED COMMODITY. 

Money is brought into a country in 
two different ways. It is imported 
(chiefly in the form of bullion) like any 
other merchandize, as being an advan- 
tageous article of commerce. It is also 
imported in its other character of a 
medium of exchange, to pay some debt I 
due to the comilry, either fur goods ex- 1 
ported or on any other account. There j 
are other ways in which it may be in- ‘ 
troduced casually; these are the two 
in which it is received in the ordinary 
course of business, and wffiich deter- 
mine its value. The existence of those 
twm distinct modes in which money 
flows into a country, while other com- 
modities are habitually introduced only 
in the first of these modes, occasions 
somewhat more of complexity and ob- 
scurity than exists in the case of other 
commodities, and for this reason only 
is any spociM and minute exposition 
necessary. 

§ 2. In so far as the precious nletals 
are imported in the ordinary way of 
commerce, their ^jalne must depend on 
i the same causes, and conform to the : 
same laws, as the value of any other ' 
foreign production. It is in this mode ‘ 
chiefly that gold and silver diffuse them 
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frma tlie niiuin" cmiiitrloa into 
iill Ollier parts of the connnercinl worhl. 
They are tlie staple commodities of 
those countries, or at least are among 
their great articles of regular export ; 
and are slnpped on speculation, in the 
same maniier as other exportable com- 
modities. The quantity, therefore, 
which a country (say England) will 
give of its own produce, for a certain 
({uaniity of bullion, will depcml, if we 
Kuppove only tuo cotmtries and two 
commiHlitios, upon the demand in Eng- 
land for hiilhon, compared with the 
ilcmand in tlie mining country (whicii 
xve will call Braydl) for what England 
has to give. They must exchange in 
such proportions as will leave no un- 
satisfied demand on either side, to aUer 
values by its competition. The bullion 
i^ajuiied by England must exactly pay 
fur the cottons or otlior English com- 
modities required hy Brazil. If, how- 
ever, we substitute for this simplicity 
the degree of complication which really 
exists, the equation of international 
demand must bo established not be- 
tween the bullion wanted in England 
and the cottons or broadcloth wanted 
in Brazil, but between the whole of the 
imports of England and the whole of 
her exports. The demand in foreign 
countries for English products, must 
be brought into equilibrium with the 
demand in England for the products 
of foreign countries; and all foreign 
commodities, bullion among the rest, 
must be exchanged against English 
roducts in such proportions, as will, 
y the effect they produce on the de- 
mand, establish this equilibrium. 

There is nothing in the peculiar 
nature or uses of the precious metals, 
which should make them an exception 
to the general principles of demand. 
Ho far as they are wanted for purposes 
of luxury or the arts, the demand in- 
creases with the cheaxmoss, in the 
game irregular way as the demand for 
any other commodity. So far as they 
arc required for money, the demand 
increases with the cJxeapness in a per- 
fectly regailar way, the quantity needed 
being always in inverse proportion to 
the value. * This is the only real dif- 
fereucei ip respect to demand^ between 


money and other things; amt for ths 
piv«t‘nt purpu-'G it is a ditlereure alto- 
gethcr immaterial. 

Money, then, if imported solely as a 
merchandize, wall, like other imported 
coiunn Millies, be of lowest value in the 
countries for w lioso exports there is the 
greatest foreign demand, and wdiich 
have themselves the least demand for 
foreign commodities. To these two cir- 
cumstances it is however necessary to 
add two others, which x)roduce their 
efiect through ('ost of carriage. The 
cost of obtaining bullion is compounded 
of two elements ; tin* goods gi ven to pur- 
chase it, and the expense of transport: 
of which last, llurbullion countries will 
bear a part (though an uncertain 
Xiart) ill the adjustment of international 
values. The expense of transport is 
partly that of carrying the goods to the 
ihnliion countries, and partly that of 
bringing back the bullion : both these 
items are iiiiluenced by the distance 
from the mines ; and the foimer is also 
much afiected by the balkiness of the 
goods. Countries whose exportable 
produce consists of the finer manufac- 
tures, obtain bullion, as well as all 
other foreign articles, cceteris paribus, 
at less expense than countries which 
export nothing but bulky raw jiroduce. 

To be quite accurate, therefore, we 
must say — ^lEe countries whose ex- 
portable productions are most in de- 
mand abroad, and contain greatest 
value in smallest bulk, wdiich are 
nearest to the mines, and which have 
least demand for foreign productions, 
are those in wdiich money will be of 
longest value, or in other wmrds, in 
which prices will habitually range the 
higdiest. If we are speaking not'bf the 
value of money, but of its cost (that is, 
the^ quantity of the country’s labour 
wdiich must” be expended to obtain it), 
wm must add to these four conditions 
of cheapness a fifth condition, namely, 
“ whose productive industry is the most 
efiicleni.” This last, however, does 
not at all afiect the value of money, 
estimated in commodities : it affects 
the general abundance and facility 
with which all things, money and com- 
modities together, can he obtained. 

I Although, there forci Mr* Senior i| 
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nglit ill pointing out llie great cfHciency 
of English labour as the chief cause 
\vhy the precious metals are obtained 
at less cost by England than by most 
other countries, I cannot admit that it 
at all accounts for their being of less 
value; for their going less for in the 
purchase of commodities. This, in so 
for as it is a fact, and not an illusion, 
imibt be occasioned by the great de- 
mand in foreign countries for the 
staple commodities of England, and the 
generally iinbiilky character of those 
commodities, compared with the corn, 
wine, limber, sugar, wool, hidcN, tallow, 
hemp, llax, tobacco, raw cotton, &c., 
which form the exp'ats of other com- 
mercial countries. These two causes 
will account for a somcwdiat higher 
range of general prices in England 
than elscwdierc, notwuihstancling the 
counteracting influence of her own 
reat demand for foreign commodities, 
am, how^ever, stiongly of opinion that 
the high prices of commodities and 
low purchasing power of money in 
England, are more apparent than real. 
Food, indeed, is somewhat dearer; and 
food composes so largo a portion of tlio 
expenditiiro when the income is small 
and the family large, that to such 
families England is a dear country. 
Services, also, of most descriptions 
are dearer than in the other countries of 
Europe, fiom the less costly mode of 
living of the poorer classes on the 
Continent. But mannfoctiired commo- 
dities (except most of those in wdiich 
good taste is reepured) are decidedly 
cheaper; or ■would be so, if buyers 
would be cnnlont with the same quality 
of material and of workmanship. What 
is called the dearness of living in 
England, is mainly an affair not of 
necessity but of foolish custom ; it being 
llionght imperative by all classes in 
England above the condition of a day- 
labourer, that the things they consume 
should either le of the same quality 
wiih those used by much richer people, 
or ai least should he as nearly as pos- 
sible undislingiiishable from them in 
outward appearance, h 

§ 3. From the preceding considera- 
fciens, it appf^ars that those arc greatly 

ir' S. 


in error -who contend that the value 
of money, in countries wdicie it is an 
imported commodity, must he entirely 
regulated by its value in the countries 
wdiich produce it ; and cannot he raised 
or lowered in any permanent manner 
unless some change has taken place in 
the cost of production at the mines. 
On^ the contrary, any circumstance 
which disturbs the conation of inter- 
national demand with respect to a 
particular country, not only may, but 
must, affect tlie value of money in that 
country — its value at the mines re- 
maining the same. The opening of 
a new branch of evport trade ironi 
England; an increase in the foreign 
demand for English products, either by 
the natural course of events or by the 
abrogation of duties ; a chock to the 
demand in England for foieign 00 % 
moclitics, by the laying on of import 
duties in England or of export duties 
elsewhere ; these and all other events 
of similar tomlcncy, w'ould mike the 
imports of England (bullion and other 
things taken together) no longer an 
equivalent for the exports ; and the 
countries wdiich take her exports would 
be obliged to offer their commodities, 
and biiliion among the rest, on cheaper 
terms, in order to re-establish the 
equation of demand : and thus England 
w'ould obtain money cheaper, and W'oukl 
acquire a generally higher range of 
prices. Incidents the reverse of these 
wmuld produce effects the reverse — 
would reduce prices ; or, in other words, 
raise the value of the precious metals. 
It must be observed, however, that 
money w^ould he thus raised in value 
only with respect to homo oommoJilics : 
in relation to all imported articles it 
would remain as before, since their 
values would he affected in the same 
way and in the same degi-eo with its 
own, A country wliich, from any of the 
causes mentioned, gets money cheaper, 
obtains all its other imports cheaper 
likewise. 

It is by no means necessary that the 
increased domani^ for English commo 
dities, which enables England to sup- 
ply herself with bullion ai a cheaper 
rate, should be a demand in the mining 
countries. England might export no- 
B JtS 
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whatever io iliose count rips, and 
yet might be the country which ob- 
tained bullion from thcuu on the lowest 
term", piovided ihnrc were a sufficient 
intensity of demand in other foreign 
countries for English goods, ^ which 
would be paid for circuitously, with gold 
and silver li’oni the mining conntiics. 
The whole of its exports aie what a 
country exchanges against the whole ot 


its imports, ajul not its expoii. -hj 
imports to and from any one count 13 ; 
and the general foreign demand for its 
pioduciions will dotermiin' wliat equi- 
valent it must give for impurte<l goods, 
in order to establish an etpiilibriiim 
between its sales and purchases gene- 
rally; without regard to the mainte- 
nance of a similar ctpiilibrium between 
it and any country singly. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OF TUB FOREIGN EXCHANGE?. 


§ 1 . We have thus far considered 
tho precious metals as a commodity, 
imported like other commodities in the 
Common coinse of trade, and have ex- 
amined wdial are the circumstances 
wliich would in tliat case determine 
their value. But those metals are also 
imported in anoihe.r character, that 
which belongs to them as a medium of 
oxchaiigo; not as an article of com- 
nierce, to he sold fur money, but as 
themselves money, io pay a debt, or 
ellect a traiislcr of property. _ lt_ re- 
mains to consider whether the liability 
of gold and silver to be transported 
from country to country for such pur- 
poses, in any way modihes the con- 
clusions we have already arrived at ; or 
places those metals imder a ditieicnt 
law of value from that to wliich, in 
common with all other imported com- 
modities, they would be subject^ if in- 
ternational trade were an alfair of 
direct barter. 

Money is sent from one country to 
another for various purposes : such as 
the payment of tributes or subsidies ; 
remittances of revenue to or from de- 
pendencies, or of rents or other incomes 
to 1 heir absent owners; emigration of 
capital, or transmission of it lor foreign 
investment. The most usual purpose, 
however, is that of payment for goods. 
To show in what circumstances money 
actually passes from country to country 
for this or any of the other purposes 
mentioned, it is necessary biuetiy to 
§tMe the nature of the mechanism by 


which international trade is carried on, 
■when it takes place not by barter but 
through the medium of money. 

§ 2. In practice, tho exports and im- 
ports of a country not only ain not 
exchanged direct!} against each otlier, 
but often do not even pass through the 
same hands. Each is separately bought 
and paid for with money. We have 
seen, however, that, even in the same 
country, money does not acimdiy pass 
from hand to hand each time that piir- 
chasGS are made with it, and still less 
does this happen between dilfeicnt 
counlries. The liahitual mode of pay- 
ing and receiving payment for com- 
modities, between country and country, 
is by bills of exchange. 

A merchant in England, A, has ex- 
ported English commodities, consign- 
ing them to his correspondent B in 
Trance. Another merchant in France, 
O, has exported Erench commodities, 
suppose of equivalent value, to a mer- 
chant D in England. It is evidently 
unnecessary that B in France should 
send money to A in England, and that 
D in England should send an equal 
sum of money to U in Franco. The one 
debt may he applied to the payment of 
the other, and the double cost and risk 
of caniage be thus saved. A draws a 
bill on B fur the amount which B owes 
to him : B, having an equal amoimt to 
pay in France, buys this bill from A, 
and sends it to 0, who, at the expira- 
tion of tb® number of days which ths 
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I)ill lias to ran, presents it to B for 
payment. Thus the debt due from 
France to England, and the debt due 
from England to France, are botii paid 
without sendings an oancc of gold or 
silver from one country to the other. 

In this statemenl, lniwovcr, it is 
siippoHod that the sum of the debts duo 
from France to England, and the sum 
of those due from England to Franco, 
are equal; that each comilry has 
exactly the same numh(ir of oimces of 
gold or silver to pay and to receive. 
This implies (if we exclude for the 
present any other international pay- 
ments than those occurring in the 
course of commerce**,) that tlie exports 
and imports exactly pay for one an- 
other, or in other words, that the equa- 
tion of international demand is esta- 
blished. 'When such is the fact, the 
international transactions are liqui- 
dated without the passage of any 
money from one country to the other. 
But if there is a greater sum duo from 
England to France, than is due from 
Franco to England, or tnce versa, the 
debts cannot ho simply wiitteu off 
against one another. After the one 
has been applied, as far as it will go, 
towards covering the other, the balance 
must be transmitted in the precious 
metals. In point of tact, tlio merchaul 
who has the amount to pay, will even 
then pay for it by a bill. \Vhen a 
person has a remittance to make to a 
foreign country, ho does not himself 
search for some one who has money to 
receive from that country, and ask him 
for a bill of exchange. In this as in 
other branches of business, there is a 
class of middlemen or brokers, who 
bring buyers aud sellers together, or 
stand between them, buying bills from 
those who have money to receive, 
and selling hills to those who lia\e 
money to pay. When a customer 
comes to a broker for a bill on 
Paris or Amstevdara, the broker sells 
to him, perhaps the bill he may him- ' 
self have bought that morning from 
a merchant, perhaps a bill on his own 
correspondent in the foreign city: and 
to enable Ins corrospondciit to pay, 
when due, all the bills he has granted, 
he remits to Mm all those which ho has 
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I bought and has not resold. In this 
; manner these brokers take upon tbem- 
selves the whole seltlemeut of the 
pecuniary transactions between tlis tan i 
places, b-'ing remimeratcd by a small 
commibsion or percentage on tin* 
amount of each bill which they either 
sell or buy. Now, if the isrokers lind 
that they anj asked for bills outlie one 
part, to a gic.iler amount tlian bills 
aie otTcred to them on the other, tln^y 
do not on this account refuse to gi\c 
them ; but .since, in that ca.se, they 
lia\o no nu'ans of enabling tlip corre* 
spemdents on whom their bills arc 
drawn, to ]iay them when due, except 
])y transmitting part of the amount in 
gold or silver, they require from those 
to whom they scdl hills an additional 
price, siihicicnt to cover the freight and 
insurance of the gold and .silver, with a 
proiit suiliciout to coinpen.sale ihemTo.” 
their trouble and ibr the temporary 
occupation of a jjortion of their capital. 
This premium (as it is called) tlu* 
buyers are willing to pay, because they 
must otherwise go to the expense ol 
remitting tlie precious metals them 
selve.«, and it i.s done ( ]map(u‘ hy th().stj 
who make doing it a part of their cs 
pccial busiiie.s.j. But though only some 
ufftiO.se who ha\f5 a debt to pay would 
have actually to remit money, all will 
bo obliged, by each other's competition, 
to pay the preiuiuin ; luid the brokers 
are for the same roa.sou obliged to pay 
it to those whose bills they buy. The 
reverse of all thi.s happens, if on the 
comparison of expoi’ts aud imports, the 
country, instead of having a balance to 
pay, has a balance to receive. The 
brokers hud more bills offered to then\ 
than arc sufficient to cover those which 
they are required to grant. Bills on 
ibreigu countries consequently fall to a 
discount ; and the competition among 
the brokers, which is exceedingly ac 
tive, prevents them from retaining this 
discount as a profit for them.selves, and 
obiige.s tliem to give^tho benefit of it to 
those who buy the bills for the purposes 
of remitlanco. . 

Let us suppb.',^ that all countries had 
the same currency, as in the progTess 
of political iiiiproYemeat they one day 
1 will have : and, as the most fu miliar to 
B B 2 
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the reader, though not the best, let us 
suppose this currency to be the English. 
When England had the same number 
ei potinds sterling to pay to France, 
n hich France h^ul to pay to her, one 
set of niercliauts in England would 
vrant hills, and another set would have 
bills to dispose of, for the very same 
number of pounds stciling, and conse- 
'( lently a bill on Franco for lOOZ. 
would sell for exactly 100/., or, in the 
ihriispologyofmcrchanis, Iho exchange 
would he at par. As France also, on 
tills supposition, would have an equal 
nmiibor of pounds sterling to pay and 
to receive, bills on England would be 
at par in Erance, whenever hills on 
Fiance were at par in England. 

If, however, England liad a larger 
sum to pay to Eiaiice than to receive 
from her, there would bo persons re- 
quiring bills on Franco for a greater 
number of pounds sterling than there 
were bills drawn by persons to whom 
money rvas duo. A hill on Erance for 
100/. would then sell for more than 
100/., and bills would be said to bo at 
a premium. The premium, liowcver, 
could u^t exceed the cost and risk of 
makin^Hhe remittance in gold, toge- 
ther with a trifling profit ; because if 
it did, the debtor would send the gold 
itself, in preference to bu\iiig the bill. 

If, on the contrary, England had 
more money to receive from France 
than to pay, there would he bills offered 
for a greater number of pounds than 
were wanted for remittance, and the 
price of bills would fall below par : a 
bill for 100/. miglit bo bought fur .sonie- 
wliat loss than 100/., and hills would be 
said to be at a discount. 

When England has more to pay than 
to receive, France has more to receive 
than to pay, and vice versa. ^Vhen, 
Iherefore, in England, bills on France 
hear a premium, then, in France, bills 
on England ai'e at a discount: and 
when bills on hVance are at a discount 
in England, bills on England are at a 
premium in France. If they are at 
in either country, they are so, as 
we have already seen, in both. 

Tints do matters stgiicl between 
countries, or places, which Lave tha 
same ciiiTency. So much of barbarism^ 


however, still remains in the transact 
tions of the most civilized nations, that 
almost all independent countries choose 
to assert their nationality by having 
to their own inconvenieimo and that of 
their neighbours, a peculiar currency 
of their own. To our present purp{>s(^ 
this makes no other dilTcience, tliau 
that instead of speaking of Cfjtial sums 
of money, wo have to speak of rqvi va- 
lent sums. By equivalent sinus, wlieu 
both currencies arc comjxfsed of th.p, 
same metal, aro meant sums wliich 
contain exactly the same quantity of 
the metal, inrveiglit and fiuiUK'ss , but 
wdien, as in the case of France and 
England, the raetOs are diflcrent, what 
is meant is that the quantity of gold in 
the one sum, and the quantity of silver 
in the other, are of the same value in 
the general market of iho world : there 
being no material difcrence between 
one place and another in the relative 
value of these metals. Suppose 25 
francs to be (as within a trifling fi ao 
tion it is) the equivalent of a pound 
sterling. The debts and credits of the 
two couniiies would be equal, when the 
one owed as many times 25 francs, ns 
the other owed pounds. When this 
was the case, a hill on France for 2500 
francs 'would he worth in England 
100/, and a bill on England for 100/. 
would bo worth in Erance 2600 francs. 
The exchange is then said to be at 
par : and 25 francs (in reality 25 francs 
and a trifle more)-^* is called the par of 
exchange vdth France. 'When England 
ewed to France more than the equiva- 
lent of u hat Erance owed to her, a bill 
for 2500 francs would he at a premium, 
that is, vmuld be woith more than 100/. 
When France owed to England more 
than the equivalent of wdiat England 
owed to Franco, a bill for 2600 francs 
would be w’orlh less than 100/., o? 
would he at a discount. 

■\\Tien hUls on foreign countries are 
at a premium, it is customary to say 
that the exchanges are against llie 
country, or unfavourable to it. In order 
^ * 'Writt-eii before the change in the relar 
tive value of the two metals produced by tli® 
gold discoveries. The par of exchange bo# 
tween gold and silver currencies is now va* 
riable, and no one can foresee at what point 
it w ill ultimately rest. 
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to imderstahd Uiese phrases, we mnst 
take notice of wliat, *‘the exchange,” 
in the language of merchants, really 
means. It means the power w’hich the 
money of the country has of purchasing 
the money of other countries. Sup- 
posing 25 francs to ho the exact par of 
exchange, then when it requires more 
than 1002. to huy a hill for 2500 iVancs, 
1002. of English money are worth less 
than their real equivalent of French 
money : aiul this is called, an exchange ! 
unfavourable to England. The only 
pi'i'snns in England, however, to -svliom 
it is really uiifavoiirahle, are those wdio 
have money to pay in France ; ior they 
come into the bilH market as buyers, 
aud have to pa}^ a premium: hut to 
those who have money to receive in 
France, the same state of things is 
favourable ; for they come as sellers, 
and receive the premium. The pre- 
mium, however, indicates that a balance 
is due by England, w’hich might have to 
be eventually liquidated in the precious 
metals : and since, according to the old 
theory, the benefit of a trade consisted 
in bringing money into tlie countiy, 
this prejudice introduced the practice 
of calling the exchange favourable 
when it indicated a balance to receive, 
and unfavourable wdieu it indicated 
one to pay: and the plnases in turn 
tended to maintain the prejudice. 

§ 3. It might be STipposed at first 
sight that when the exchange is un- 
favourable, or in other words, when 
bills are at a premium, the premium 
must always amount to a full equi- 
valent for the cost of transmitting 
money: since, as there is really a 
balance to pay, and as the full cost 
must therefore be incurred by some of 
those who luue remittances, to make, 
their competition will conipoHall to 
submit to an equivalent sacrifice. And 
such would certainly be the case, if it 
were always necessary that whatever 
is destined to be paid should bo paid 
immediately. The expectation of great 
and immediate foreign payments some- 
times produces a most startling eflect 
on the exchanges.'* But a small excess 

■* On llio news of Bonaparte’s landing from 
Elba, tbe price of bills advanced in one day 
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of imports above expoHs, or any -fl'. r 
small amount of debt to lie paid lo 
foreign countries, does not us nail j* ail ' t 
the exchanges to the full exleiil of the 
cost and risk of transporting hullii)!:. 
The length of credit allowed, generally 
permits, on tlie part of some of the 
debtors, a postponement of payment, 
and in the nii'an time the halaiu'e may 
turn the other way, and restore the 
equality of debts and credits wdthout 
any actual transmission of the metah’. 
And this is the more likely to ha])pcn, 
as there is a $elf adjusting puv.er i i 
the variations of tire exchange itself. 
Bills are at a piciuiiun because^ -i 
greater money \aine has been ini- 
ported than exported, lint the pie- 
minm is itself an extra protit to tliObO 
who export. Besides the piice they 
' ohiedn for their goods, they draw ^or 
I the amount and gain the preniiiim. It 
is, on the other hand, a diniiniitiou of 
profit to those who import. Besides 
the price of the goods, they have to 
pay a premium for remittance. 8o 
til at wdiat is called an unfavourable 
exchange is an encouragement^ to ex- 
port, and a discouragement to dnipoit. 
And if the balance duo is of small^ 
amount, and is the consequence of 
some merely casual disturbance in the 
ordinary com*se of trade, it is soon 
liquidated in commodities, and the ae- 
coiuit adjusted by means of bills, with- 
ont the transmission of any bullion. 
Not so, however, when the excess of 
imports above exports, which has made 

as much as ten per cent. Of cour'so this pre- 
raium was not a niei*e ciiuivalent for cost nt 
caiTiage, since the freight of such an article 
as gold, even with the addition of war in- 
surance, could never have amounted to so 
much. This great price was an equivalent 
not fov the difiiculty of sending gold, but for 
the anticipated difiiculty of procuring it to 
send; the expectation being that there would 
be such immense remittances to the Conti- 
nent in subsidies and lor the support ot 
armies, as would press hard on the stock of 
bullion in the country (which was then en- 
tirely denuded of specie), and this, too, in a 
shorter time than would allow of its being 
replenished. Accordingly the price of bul- 
lion rose likewise, Mlith tlie same suddenneBs, 
It is hardly necessary to say that this tot»k 
lilace during the Bank restriction. In a con- 
vertible state of the currency, no such thing 
could have ocemred until the Bank stopped 
payment. 
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tliG escliange unfavourable, arises from 
a permanent cause. In that case, what 
disturbed the equilibrium must have 
been tlie state of prices, and it can 
only be restored by acting on prices. 
It is impossible that prices should be 
such as to invite to an excess of im- 
ports, and yet the exports should be 
kept permanently up to the imports by 
the extra profit on exportation dinived 
from the premium on hills, for if the 
exports were kept up to the imports, 
bills would not be at a premium, 
and the extra profit would not exist. 
It is Uirough tbe prices of commodities 
that tbe correction must be adminis- 
tered. 

Disturbances, therefore, of the equi- 
librium of imports and exports, and 
consequent disturbances of the ex- 
ebango, may be considered as of two 
classes ; tbe one casual or accidental, 
which, if not on too large a scale, cor- 
rect themselves through the premium 
on bills, without any transmission of 
the precious metals: the other arising 
from the general state of prices, which 
cannot be corrected without tbe snb- 
Iraeiion of actual money from the cir 
(•Illation of one of the cnuntiic^, or an 
annihilation of credit equivalent to it; 


since the more transmission of bullion 
(as distinguished from money), not 
having any effect on prices, is of no 
avail to abate the cause from which 
the disturbance proceeded. 

It remains to observe, that the ex- 
changes do not depend on the balance 
of debts and credits with each country 
separately, but with all countries taken 
together. England may owe a balance 
of payments to France , but it does not 
follow that the exchange with France 
will be against England, and that bills 
on Eraiice will he at a premium ; be- 
cause a balance may be due to Enghind 
from Holland or Hamburgb, and she 
may pay her dchtsrto France with hills 
on those places ; which is technically 
called arbitration of exchange. There 
is some little additional expense, partly 
commission and partly loss of interest, 
in setthng debts in this circuitous 
manner, and to the extent of that 
small difference the exchange with 
one country may vary apart from that 
xvith others ; hnt in the main, the ex- 
changes with all foreign countries vary 
together, according as the country has 
a balance to receive or to pay on the 
general result of its foreign transac- 
tions. 


CHAPTER XXL 


OS' THK niSTKIBUrlON OP THE PUECIOUS METALS THROUGH THE 
COMMERCIAL WORLD. 


§ 1. Havikg now examined the 
mechanism by which the commercial 
transactions between nations are ac- 
tually conduced, we have next to in- 
quire whether tin’s mode of conduct- 
ing them makes any difference in the 
conclusions respecting international 
values, which we previously arrived at 
on the hypothesis of barter. 

The nearest analogy would lead us 
to presume the negatre. We did not 
find that the intervention of money and 
its substitutes made any difference in 
the law of value as applied to adjacent 
places. Things which would have been 


equal in value if the mode of exchange 
had been by barter, are woidh equal 
sums of money. The introduction of 
money is a mere addition of one more 
commodity, of which the value is regu- 
lated by the same laws as that of all 
other commodities. "We shall not be 
surprised, therefore, if we find tliat in- 
ternational values also are determined 
by the same causes under a money and 
bill system, as they would be under 
a system of barter; and that money 
lias little to do in the matter, except 
to furnish a convenient mode of com ■ 
paring values. 
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All iiiicicbanfG is, in snbstiUico and 
efibcl, liarter’ wliuCTcr soils coninioili- 
ties for money, and that money 
liuYS otlmv ,a,Ciod«, really buys those 
^oo'bi Y.illi kis own commodities. And 
lA) of nations: lluok' trade is a more 
liange of exports fur imporls; and 
wlieilier money is employed or not, 
tilings are only in their ]>ermanont 
state ^\hen the exports and inpiorta 
('xaetly pay for oaeli otlu r ^Vhen 
this is the case, equal sums of money 
are due irom each country to the other, 
the delhs arc settled by bills, and there 
is no balance to bo paid in the precious 
metals The trade is in a state like 
that which is calk't in mechanics a 
condition of stable equilibrium. 

But the process by which things are 
Inongdit back to this state wb(*n they 
liappen to de\iate from it,ps, at least 
outwardly, not the same in a barter 
svstem and in a money system. Under 
the hrst, the country wliicli wants more 
imports than its exports will pay for, 
mnst otier its exports at a cheaper rate, 
as the solo means of creating a demami 
fur them suflicient to re-establish the 
equilibrium. When money is used, the 
cuuntry seems to do a thing totally dif- 
foieni. She takes the additional im- 
ports at tlie same price as before, and 
as she exports no equivalent, tlie 
b dance of jiaymenis turns against 
lm>’; the exchange becomes unfavour- 
able, und the diffenmee lias to be paid 
in money. This is in appearance a 
very distinct operation from the former. 
Let ns see if it differs in its essence, 
or only in its iiiechariisra. 

T.ct tlie country which has the 
kilanco to pay be England, and tlio 
cuiiutry which receives it, France. By 
this traiismiKsion of the precious metals, 
the quantity of the cnrivncy is dixni- 
nisbod in England, and increased in 
France. Tins I am at Kherty to as- 
sume. As wo shall see bereafim’, it 
would be a very erroneous assumjition 
if made in regard io all payments^ of 
international balances. Abalanne which 
has only to bo paid once, such as the 
payment madeior an extra importation 
of corn in a season of dearth, may bo 
paid from hoards, or from the reserves 
of bankers, without acliug on the cir- 


cubit ion But we are now siipjmsing 
that tliere is an excess of imports over 
expoiLs, arising from the fuel that the 
eijuation of international demand*is not 
yet established: tliat tliere is at the 
01 dinary pi ices a pernuinent demand 
in Ehigiaud for more Frein-h goods Ihiiii 
the Ehiglish goods required in France 
at the ordinary pricew will pay for. 
When this is the case, if a change were 
Hut made in tho prices, thme would he 
a })erpcluaily reiioivc(l ]>ahinco to bo 
paid 111 money. Tho imports require 
to be permanently dimininhed, or the 
exports to bo increased; vrhicli can 
only be accomplished through pricos ; 
and hence, even if the balances arc at 
fiiist paid from hoards, or by tho cx- 
povtiition of bullion, they wdil reach 
the ciiculation at last, for until they 
do, nolluug can slop the drain. 

When, therefore, the state of ]nicTis 
is such that the equation of inter- 
national demand cannot establish it- 
self, the country requiring more im- 
ports than can he paid ibr by the 
exports; it is a sign that tho country 
has more of tho precious meUils or 
their snb^tiLiitcs, in circulation, than 
can permanently circulate, and niU'.t 
necessarily part with some of them 
before the balance can be renlorcd. 
The currency is accoidingly coiiii acii d : 
liricos tall, and among the rent, tiio 
prices of exportable articles ; for which, 
accordingly, there arises, in foreign 
countries, a greater demand: while 
imported commodities have possibly 
risen in price, from tho influx of money 
into foreign countries, and at all events 
have not participated in tho general 
fall. But until the increased cheapness 
of Elnglish goods induces foreign comn 
tries to take a greater pecuniary value, 
or until tho increased dearness f positive 
or comparative) of foreign goods makes 
England lake a less pecuniary value, 
the exports of England will be no 
nearer to paying for the imports than 
before, and tho stream of the precimm 
metals wdiieh had begun to tlo^v nut of 
England, wdll ^.ill iiow on. This ef- 
flux will continue, until the tail of prices 
in England brings within reach of 
the foreign inarlcet some commodity 
which England did not previously send 
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thither; or mi til tho reduced price of 
the things which she did send, has 
forced a demand abroad for a sufficient 
quantity to pay for the imports, aided, 
perhaps, by a reduction of the English 
demand for foreign goods, tlirough 
their enhanced price, either positive 
or comparative. 

Now this is the very process which 
took place on our original supposition 
of barter. Not only, therefore, docs 
tlic trade between nations tend to the 
same equilibrium between exports and 
imports, whether money is employed 
or not, but the means by wliich this 
equilibrium is established are essen- 
tially the same, d'ho country whose 
expoiis are not sufficient to pay for 
her imports, offers them on cheaper 
terms, until she succeeds in forcing the 
necessary demand ; in other words, the 
Equation of Intcnnitional Demand, 
under a money system as well as 
under a barter system, is tbe law of 
ihternatiomil trade. Every country 
expoits and imports llie very same 
things, and in tho very same quantity, 
under the one system as under the 
other. In a barter system, the trade 
gravitates to the point at which the 
sum of the imports exactly exchanges 
for the sum of the exports * in a money 
system, it gravitates to the point at 
which the sum of the imparts and the 
sum of the exports exchange for the 
same quantity of money. And since 
things which are equal to tlio same 
thing are equal to one another, the 
exports and imports which are equal 
in money price, would, if mono^ were 
not used, precisely exchange for one 
another.*-^ 

^ * T!ie subjoined extract from tlie separate 
Essay previously referred to, will give some 
assistance in following the coui’se of the phe- 
nomena. It is adapted to the imaginary case 
used for illustration throughout that Essay, 
the case of a trade between England and 
Germany in cloth and linen. 

^ “ We may at first make whatever suppod- 
tiou we will with respect to the value of 
money. Let us suppose, therefore, that be- 
fore the opening of the trade, the price of 
Jtluth is the same in both (^untries, namely, 
BIX shillings per yard. As 10 yards of cloth 
were supposed to exchange in England for 
16 yards of linen, in Germany for 20, we must 
suppose that linen is sold in England at four 
shillings per yard, in Germany at three. 


§ 2. It thus appears that tho hrw of 
international value.^j, and, consequently, 
the division of the advantages of trade 
among the nations which carry it on, 
are the same on tho supposition of 
money, as they would he in a state of 
halter. In international, as in ordinaiy 
domestic interchanges, money is to 
commerce only what oil is to ma- 
chinery, or railways to locomotion, a 
contrivance to diminish friction. In 
order still further to test these con- 
clusions, let ns proceed to re-examine, 
on the supposition of money, a question 
wdiich we have already investigated on 
the hypothesis of barter, namely, to 
what extent the benefit of an improve- 
ment in the production of an exportable 
aiticle, is participated in by tho coun- 
tries importing it. 

The improvement may cither consist 
in the cheapening of some artiede which 
w'as already a staple production of the 
country, or in the establishment of 
some new branch of industry, or of 
some process rendering an article ex- 
portable which had not till then been 
exported at all. It will be convenient 
to begin with the case of a new export, as 
being somewhat the simqder of the two. 

The first effect is that the article 
falls in pi-ice, and a demand arises for 
it abroad. This new exportation dis- 
turbs the balance, turns the exchanges, 
money flows into the country (which 
we shall suppose to be England), and 
continues to flow until prices rise. This 
higher range of prices will somewhat 
check the demand in foreign countries 
for the now article of export ; and will 
diminish the demand which existed 
abroad for the other things which 

Cost of carnage and importer’s xrofit aro 
left, as before, out of consideration. 

“In this state of prices, cloth, it is evident, 
cannot yet be e.xportod from England into 
Germany; but linen can be imported from 
Germany into England. It will be so; and, 
in the first instance, the imen will be paid 
for in money. 

“ The efilux of money from England, and 
its influx into Germany, will raise money 
prices in the latter country, and lower them 
in the former. Linen will rise in Germany 
above three shillings per yard, and cloth 
above six shillings. Linen in Ejigland, being 
imported from Germany, will (since cost of 
carnage is not reckoned) sink to the same 
price as in that country, while cloth will fall 
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Enu’lanJ was in the hahit of exporting, 
h’iie exports will thus be diminished; 
while at the same time the English 
public, having more money, will have 
a greater power of purchasing foreign 
commodities. If they make ma of this 

liclow six sliilllngs. As soon as the price of 
cloth IS lower in England than in Germany, 
jt will begin to bo exported, and tho price of 
cloth in Germany will fall to wiiat it is in 
Krigland. As long as the cloth exported docs 
not suflice to pay for the linen imported, 
money will continue to flow from England 
into Germany, and prices generally will con- 
tinue to fall m England and rise in Ger- 
many. By the fall, however, of cloth in 
ICnglaiul, cloth will fall in Germany also, 
and the demand it wilt increase. By 
the rise of hnon iu ^erinany, linen mutit 
rise in England aEo, and the demand for it 
will dimmish. As cloth fell in price and 
linen rose, there would be some particular 
price of both articles, attwhich the cloth cx- 
jiorted and the Imon imported would exactly 
pay for each other. At this point prices 
would remain, because money would then 
cea'e to move out of England into Germany. 
fVhat this point might be, would entirely 
depend upon the circumstances and inclina- 
tions of the purchasers on both sides. If 
the fall of cloth did not much incica=e the 
demand for it m Germany, and the rise of 
linen did not diminish very rapidly the de- 
mand for it m England, much money must 
pass before the equilibrium is restored ; cloth 
would fall very much, and linen would rise, 
until England, perhaps, had to pay noaidy as 
much for it as when she produced it for her- 
self. But if, on the contrary, the fall of 
cloth caused a very rapid increase of the de- 
mand for it in Germany, and the rise of linen 
m Germany reduced very rapidly the de- 
mand in England from what it was under 
the influence of the first cheapness produced 
by the openingof the trade; the cloth would 
very soon suflice tb pay for the linen, little 
money would pass between the two countries, 
and England would derive a large portion of 
the benefit of the trade. W e have thus ar- 
rived at precisely the same conclusion, in sup- 
posing the employment of money, which we 
found to hold under the supposition of barter, 
“ In what shape the benelit accrues to the 
two nations from the trade is clear enough, 
Germany, before the commencement of the 
trade, paid six shillings per yard for broad- 
cloth ; she now obtains it at a lower price. 
This, howevei*, is not the whole of her ad- 
vantage. As the money-prmeo of all her 
other commodities have risen, the money- 
incomes of all her producers have increased. 
This is no advantage to thorn in buying from 
each cthei*, because the price of what they 
buy has risen in the same ratio with their 
moans of paying for it : but It is an advan- 
tage to them in buying anything which has 
not risen, and, still more, anything which 
has fallen. Tfiey, therefore, benefit as con- 
sumers of cloth, not merely to the extent to 


increased power of purchase, thtre wiJ 
be an increase of iinporls ; and by tin s 
and tho check to exporiation, ilio 
equilibrium of imports and o.xports will 
be restored. The result to foreign 
countries will be, that they have to 

which cloth has fallen, but also to the extent 
to winch other puces have risen. SnpiK)S3 
that this IS one-tenth. Tho came propoi tion 
of their money-incomes as befori', will suffice 
to supply their other wants; and the re- 
mainder, being increased one-tenth in 
amount, will enable them to purclusc oue- 
tenth more chith than before, even though 
cloth had not lallon • but It has iallcn ; so that 
they are doubly gainers. They purchase 
the same quantity with less money, and liave 
more to expend upon their other wants 

“ In England, on tho contrary, general 
money-pnees have fallen, lauen, however, 
has fallen more than the rest, having been 
lowered in price by importatiuu from a 
country where it was eheiqier; whereas tho 
others have iallen only ft oiu the consequent 
efflux of money. J^otwith&taudmg, 
fore, the general fall of money-prices, the 
English producers will he o.xactly as thov 
were in all .othci* reepects, while they will 
gain as purchasers of li.neu. 

“ Tlie greater the elllux of money required 
to restore the equilibrium, the grealei will 
be the gain of Gernumy, both by the f.ill of 
cloth and by the rise ot her general prices. 
The lesis the efllux cd’ money requisite, the 
greater will be tne gam of England, bccaiue 
thepiice of Imeu will continue lower, anti 
her general prices will nut be reduced so 
much. It must not, however, be imagvneil 
that high money-prices are a good, and low 
money-prices an evil, in tiiemsclves. But 
the higher the general nioney-]>rices in any 
countiy, the greater will be tiiat country’s 
means of purchasing iho.se comraoditie.s, 
which, being imported from abroad, are in- 
dependent of the causes which keep prices 
high at home ” 

In practice, the cloth and the linen would 
not, as here sup]>osed, he at tho same price 
in England and m Germany : each would be 
dearer in money-pidce in tlie country which 
imported than in that which produced it, by 
the amount of the cost of carriage, together 
with the ovainary proiit on the importer’s 
capital lor the average length of time which 
elapsed before the comniuditv could be di.s- 
posed of. But it does not follow that each 
country pays tho cost of carriage ot the conn 
modity it imports ; for the addition of Ihss 
item to the price may operate as a greater 
check to deuiaud on one side than on the 
other; and the equation of international 
demand, and consequent equilibrium of pay- 
ments, may not be mamtained. JMoney 
would then flow out of one country into the 
other, until, in tne manner already illus- 
trated, the equilibrium was restored : and, 
when this was effected, one country would 
be paying more than its own cost of eannago 
and the other less. 
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pay dearer tlian before for their otlier 
iinporta, and obtain tlie now conimodiLy 
elieaper than before, but not so inucli 
rlieapoi' as England herself docs. T say 
this, being well awai'o that ilie article 
would be actually at tho very same 
'lice (cost of carriage excepted) in 
^Ingland and lu oilier counlries. The 
elieapncss, however, of the aiticle is 
not ineasiired solely by the money- 
price, but by that price compared with 
the money incomes of the consmners 
The price is the same to the English 
and to the Ibrcign consniners ; hut the 
former pay that price from money in- | 
Lonies which liavo been incrcasecl by 
tlic new distribution of the precious 
metals ; while the latter have had their 
money incomes probably diminished by 
the same cause. The trade, there lore, 
has not impaited to the foreign con- 
sutner the whole, hut only a portion, of 
the benefit which the English con- 
sumer has deiived from the improve- 
menl , while England has also benefited 
in the prices of foreign commodities. 
Thus, then, any industrial improve- 
ment which leads to the opening of a 
now IranCiT of export trade, benefits a 
cmmlry not only ly the cheapness of 
liie article in wliich the improvement 
has taken place, but by a general 
cheapening of all imported products. 

Let ns now change the hypesthesis, 
and sup] 30 se that the improvement, 
instead of creating a new export from 
Englaml, cheapens an existing one. 
When examined this case on the 
supposition of barter, it appeared to 
ns that the foreign consumers might 
either obtain the same benefit from the 
improvement as England herself, or a 
less benefit, or even a greater benefit, 
acc.ording to the degree in wliich the 
consumption of the cheapened article is 
calculated to extend itself as the article 
diminishes in price, fi'he same con- 
clusions will bo fonad true on the sup- 
position of money. 

Let the commodity in which there is 
an improvement, be cloth. The first 
eliect of the iraproveipent is that its 
pi ice falls, and there is an increased de- 
mand for it in tho foreign market. But 
this demand is of uncertain amount. 
Suppose the foreign consniners to in- 


crease thrlr purchases in the exact 
ratio of the clieapness, or in other 
words, to lay out in cloth the same 
sum of money as before; the same 
aggregate payment as before will be 
due ti'om foreign countries to England; 
the eqinhbrinin of exports and imports 
will remain ui.di.stiirbed, and foreigners 
will obtain the full advantage of tlie 
ini reused cheapness of cloth. But it 
tho foreign demand for clolli is of such 
a character as to increase in a greater 
ratio than the cheapness, a larger sum 
than formerly will be due to England 
for cloth, and when paid will raise 
English prices, the price of cloth ir- 
eluded; this rise, ^mwever, will aftect 
only the foreign purchaser, Englisli 
incomes heing raised in a corresponding 
proportion ; and the foreign consumer 
will thus derive a loss advantage than 
England from the improvement. If, on 
the contrary, the cheapening of cloth 
does not extend tho foreign demand for 
ifc in a propuiTional degree, a less sum 
of debts than before will bo due to 
England for cloth, while there will be 
the usual sum of debts due from Eng- 
land to foreign countrios; tlie balanco 
of trade will turn against England, 
money will be exporled, prices (that of 
cloth included) will fall, and cloth wdll 
eventually be cheapened to the foreign 
^ purchaser in a still greater ratio than 
’ llic improvement has cheapened it to 
England. These are the very conclu- 
sions which we deduced on tho hypo- 
thesis of barter. 

The result of the preceding discussion 
cannot be better summed up than in 
the words of Eicardo.-- ‘‘ Uold and 
silver having been chosen for the gene- 
ral medium of circulation, they are, 
by the competilion of commerce, dis- 
tributed in sucli proportions amongst 
the different countries of the world as 
to accommodate themselves to the 
, natural traffic \Vhich would take jilace 
if no such metals existe^l, and the trade 
between countiics were purely a trade 
of barter.” Of this principle, so feriila 
in consequences, previous to which the 
theory of foreign trade was an unintel- 
ligible ch^os, Mr. Ricardo, though he 

* Fri/iclptce xifJTolUiQal Memomy and I'u.ra* 
tioHi 3r<l fed, p, M3. 
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did not purfcsnc it into its mmifications, 
waB tlie real originator. No writer wlio 
preceded iiim appears to have had a 
glimpse of it : and few are tlrose who 
even since his time have had an ade- 
quate conception of its scientific value. 

§ S. It is now necessary to inquire, 
ill what manner this Luv of the distri- 
Imiion of the precious metals by means 
')f the exchanges, ailefts the exchange 
value of money itself, and how it 
tallies with the law by which wc found 
that tlic value of money is regulated 
wdieu iin]jorted as a mere article of 
merdhaudize. For there is here a 
senihlance of contra^Mclion, wdiich has, 
I think, contributed more than auy- 
tliing else to make some distinguished 
political economists resist the evidence 
of the preceding doctrines. Money, 
they justly think, is no exception to 
the general laws of value ; it is a com- 
modity like any other, and its average 
or natural value must depend on the 
cost of producing, or at least of obtain- 
ing it. That its distribution through 
the world therefore, and its diilbreiit 
value in diifcrent ])laces, should be 
liable to he altered, not by causes 
affecting itself, hut by a hundred 
causes iiuronnectod wdth it ; by every- 
thing which aflecls the trade in other 
comm odi tit s, so as to derange the 
equilibrium of exports and imports ; 
appears to these tl linkers a doctrine 
altogether inadmissi ble. 

But the supposed anomaly exists 
only in semblance. The causes wdiich 
bring money into or carry it out of a 
country through the exchanges, to re- 
store the equilibrium of trade, and 
which thereby raise its value in some 
countiies and low’-er it in otliers, are 
the very same causes on wdiich the 
local value of money would depend, if 
it "were never imported except as a 
merchandise, and «ev% except direcitly 
from the mines. When the value of 
money in a country is permanently 
io-wered by can influx of it through the 
balance of trade, the caiinc, if it is not 
diminijfiied cost of production, mqst be 
one of those causes wdiich compel a 
new adjustment, more favourable to 
the country, of the equation of inier- 
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1 national demand: namely, either an 
i increased demand abroad for her com- 
modities, or a diminished demand on 
her part for those of foreign comttiies. 
Now an increased foreign demand for 
the commodities of a country, or a 
diminished demand in the country for 
imported commodities; are the very 
causes which, on the general principles 
of trade, enable a country to purebase 
all imports, and consequently the pre- 
cious metals, at a lower value. There 
is therefore no contradiction, but the 
most perfect accordance, in the results 
of the two different modes in which 
the precious metals may bo obtained. 
When money flows from country to 
coiiulry in consequence of changes in 
the international demand for commodi- 
ties, and by so doing alters its own 
local value, it merely realizes, by a 
more rapid process, the effect wdiiSlx 
would otherwise take place more 
slowly, by an alteration in the relative 
breadth of the streams by which the 
piecious metals flow into different re- 
gions of the earth from the mining 
countries. As therefore wc before saw 
that the use of money as a medium of 
exchange does not in the lenat alter 
the law on Avhich the values of other 
things, either in the same country or 
internationally, depend, so neither does 
it alt(ir the law of the value of the 
precious metal itself; and there is in 
the whole doctrine of international 
values as no-^r laid down, a unity and 
harmojiy which is a strong bilateral 
presumption of truth, 

§ 4. Before closing this diBons&ion, 
it is fitting to point oqfc in what 
manner and degree the prbeeding con- 
clusions are affected by the cxir-tonce 
of international payments not originat- 
ing in commerce, and for which no 
equivalent in either money or com- 
modities is expected or received ; such 
as a tribute, or remittances of rent to 
absentee landlords or of interest to 
foreign creditors, or a government ex- 
penditure abroj^, such as England 
incurs in tho managomont of some of 
her colonial dependencies. 

To begin with the case of barter. 
The supposed annual remittances being 
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Iliads^ in coinmndltien, and knng cx- 
fOTts for whicli there is to be no return, 
it IS no longer requisite that the im- 
port ar and exports should pay for one 
another : on the contrary, there must 
be an annual excess of exports over 
imports, equal to the value of the re- 
mittancs. If, before the country be- 
came IniUe to the annual pajnnent, 
foreign ecmmerce was in its natural 
state of equilibiiuin, it will now be 
necessmy for the purpose of etrecting 
the remittance, that lureign cmmtri(‘s 
should be indneed to take a greater 
quantity of exports than before* which 
can only be done hy ohering those ex- 
ports on cheaper terms, or in other 
words, by playing dearer for foreign 
commodities. The international values 
will so adjust themselves that either hy 
greater exports, or smaller imports, or 
both, the requisite excess on the side 
of exports will be brought about, and 
tins excess will become the permanent 
state. Tlie result is, that a country 
which makes regular payments to 
ioreign countries, besides losing what 
it pays, loses also something more, by 
the less advantageous terms on wliicu 
it is forced to exchange its productions 
lor ioreign commodities. 

The same results follow on the sup- 


position of money. Ctmmerce being 
supposed to he in a stale cf equilibrium 
when the obligatory rcmillanccs begin, 
the first remittance is necessarily made 
in money. This lowers piicos in the 
remitting country, and rai‘^('S them in 
the reccr.ing. The natural cllbct is 
that more rommoditics are exported 
than heb-re, and fewer imported, and 
that, on the score of commerce alone, a 
balance of money will be constantly 
due from the receiving lo the paving 
country. AVhen tlie debt t Inis aniuuilly 
due to the tributary country becomes 
equal to the annual tribute or other 
regular pay ment due from it, no further 
transmission of «fnoney lakes place; 
the equilibrium of exjiorts and imports 
will no longer exist, but that of pay- 
ments will, the exchange will he at 
par, the two debts will be set off 
against one another, and the tribute or 
remittance wnll be virtually paid in 
goods. The result to the interests of 
the two countries will be as already 
pointed out* the paying country w'ill 
give a higlier price for all that it huvs 
from the receiving country, wdiile the 
latter, besides receiving the tribute, 
obtains the exportable produce of the 
tributary country at a lower price. 
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1NFI.IIEXCE OP THE CUEFEXCY ON THE 

§ 1. In ^out inquiry into the law^s 
of international trade, wo commenced 
with tiie principles which determine 
jniemational exchanges and inter- 
national values on the hypothesis of 
barter. ^ AVo next showed that the in- 
troduction of money as a medium of 
exchange, makes no difierence in the 
laws of exchanges and of values be- 
tween country and ^coiinlry, no more 
than betw^een individual and indi- 
vidual : sjnee the precious metals, 
under the influence of those same laws, 
aistnbnte themselves in such propor- 
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tions among the diirerent countries of 
the world, as to allow the very same 
exchanges to go on, and at the same 
values, as -would he the case under a 
system of barter. We 1 ast iy con sidered 
how the value of money itself is 
afiected, hy those ali orations in the 
state of trade -which arise from altei-jv 
tions either in the demand and supply 
of commodities or in their cost of pro- 
duction. It remains to consider the 
alterations in the state of trade w^hicb 
originate not in commodities hut in 
money. 
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Gold find silver may vary like otlior 
things, though they arc not so likely 
to vary as other things, in their cost of 
production. The demand for them in 
ioreign countries may also vary. It 
may iiiciease, by augmented employ- 
ment of the metals for purposes of’ art 
and ornament, or because the iiicrcasc 
of production and of transactions has 
(reated a greater amount of business ! 
to be done by the circulating medium. I 
U may diminish, for the opposite ! 
fasons ; or from the oxlensiou of the i 
e^'onoini/ing expedients by which the 
use of metallic money is })ai’lially dis- 
pensed with. These changes act upon 
the trade between oUier countries and 
the milling countricH, and upon tlio 
valne of the precious metals, according 
to the general laws of tlio value of im- 
ported commodities : which have been 
sot forth in the previous chapters with 
sufficient fuhiess. 

AVhat I propose to examine in the 
present chapter, is not those ciicum- 
stanccs affecting moneys which alter 
the permanent conditions of its value ; 
hut the effects produced on interna- 
tional trade by casual or temporary 
variations in the value of money, 
which have no connexion with any 
causes affecting its permanent value. 
This is a subject of importHuce, on 
account of its burning upiui tiio piac- 
tical pioblern wdiich has (xcitoil so 
much discussion for sixty yearn past, 
the regulation of the curiciuy. 

§ 2. Lotus suppose in aiiy comilry 
a circulating medium purely metallic, 
and a sudden casual increase made to 
it; for example, by bringing into cir- 
culation hoards of treasure, wdiich had 
been concealed in a previous poiiud of 
foreign invasion or internal disorder. 
The natural effect wmuld be a rise of 
pi ices. This would check expoi ts, and 
encourage imports ; the imports would 
exceed the cxpoits, the exchanges 
would become unfavourable, and the 
newdy-acquired stock of money would 
diffuse itself over all countries wdth 
which the supposed country carried on 
trade, and from them, progressively, 
through all parts of the commercial 
world The money which thus over- 


flowed would spread itself to an equal 
depth over all commercial countries, 
Imr it would go on flowing until the 
exports and imports again bal-siuced 
one another: and this (as no change 
is supposed in tlio permanent circum- 
stances of international demand) could 
onlv he, wdicn the money had diffused 
itself so equally that prices had risen 
in the same ratio in all countries, so 
that the alteration of price would be 
for all practical purposes ineffective, 
and tho exports and imports, tlioiigh 
at a high('r money valuaiion, would bo 
exactly tho same as they woie nri 
ginally. This diiiiiui:,lu!d value <if 
money throughout the world, (at least 
if the diminution wms considerahle) 
would cause a suspension, or at least 
a diminution, of the annual supply 
from tlio minc>s : since the metal 
wonhl no longer command a valil) 
C(]iui\alcut to its highest cost of pro- 
duction. The annual wasto would, 
Ihoiefore, not be fully made uj), and 
the usual causes of dc.struction would 
gividuaily reduce tho ag.grcgatc quan- 
tity of the precious metals to its 
former amount ; after which their pro- 
duction would recomnicnco on its 
former &c<ile dhc discovery of the 
treasure would tlins produce only* tem- 
porary cflbcis ; namely, a brief ibr 
turbance of inieruatioiud trade until 
the treasure had dlsseminaied it^tdf 
thiough the world, and then a tem- 
porary uepiession in the value of tho 
metal, below that which corresponds 
lo the cost of producing or of obtain- 
ing it; which depression would gra- 
dually bo corrected, by a temporarily 
diminished production in the producing 
countries, and importation iu tho im- 
porting Countries. 

The same effects wliich would thus 
arise from the discovciy of a trcasiue, 
accompany the process by wdiich hank 
notes, or any of the oilier substitutes 
for money, take the place of the pre- 
cious metals. Bupposo that England 
possessed a currency wholly metallic, 
of twenty millious sterling, and that 
suddenly lwent>i*raillions of bank notes 
were sent into circulation. If these were 
issued by bankers, they would be em- 
ployed in loans, or in tlio piirdiasa of 
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seciiriticf!, and would tlierofore create 
a sadden fall in ilie rate of interest, 
which would probably send a great 
part -?£ the twenty millions of gold out 
of the country as capital, to seek a 
higher rate of interest elsewhere, be- 
%‘e there had been time for any 
action on prices. But we will suppose 
that the notes are not issued by 
liaukers, or money-lenders of any 
kind, but by manufacturers, in the 
payment of wages and purchase of 
materials, or by the government in its 
ordinary expenses, so that the whole 
amount would be rapidly carried into 
tiie markets for commodities. The 
following would be the natural order 
of consequences. All prices would 
rise greatly. Exportation would almost 
cease ; importation would be prodi- 
giously stimulated. A great balance 
di payments would become due ; the 
exchanges would turn against England, 
to the full extent of the cost of ex- 
porting money ; and the surplus coin 
would pour itself rapidly forth, over 
the various countries of the woild, in 
the order of their proximily, geogra- 
phically and commercially, to England. 
The efflux would continue until the 
currencies of all countries had come 
to a level ; by which I do not mean, 
until money became of the same value 
everywhere, hut until the differences 
were only those which existed before, 
and which corresponded to permanent 
differences in the co.st of obtaining it. 
When the .rise of prices had extended 
itself in an equal degree to all coun- 
tries, exports and imports wmuld every- 
where revert to what they were at 
first, would balance one another, and 
the exchanges would return to par. 
II* such a sum of money as twenty 
millions, when spread over the whole 
surface of the commercial world, wmre 
sufficient to raise the general level in 
a perceptible degree, the effect would 
be of no long duration. No alteration 
having occurred in the general condi- 
tions micler which the metals were 
procured, either in the world at large 
or in any part of it, tne reduced value 
would no longer he remunerating, and ' 
tlie supply from the mines would i 
cease partially or wholly, until the | 


tw’cnly ]iiillioiis were absorbed afle? 
which absorption, the cnnencies of all 
countries wmidd be, in quantity and in 
value, nearly at their original level. 
I say nearly, for in strict accuracy 
there would be a slight difference. A 
somewhat smaller annual supply 0 / 
the precious metals would now^ be re- 
quired, theic being in the world tw only 
millions less of metallic nmucy under- 
going w^aste. The equilibrium of pay- 
ments, consequently, between the 
mining countries and the rest of the 
world, would thenceforth require that 
the mining countries should either 
export rather more of something else, 
or import rather ^oss of foreign com 
modi ties ; which implies a somewhat 
lower range of pi ices than previously 
in the mining countries, and a some- 
what higher in all others; a scantier 
currency in the former, and ratlier 
fuller curieucies in the latter. This 
effect, wdiich wmuld he too trifling to 
require notice except for the illusti ca- 
tion of a principle, is the only peima- 
nent change wdiich would bo produced 
on international trade, or on the value 
or quantity of the currency of any 
country. 

Effects of another kind, how’'Cver, 
will^ have been produced. Twenty 
millions which formerly existed in the 
unproductive form of metallic money, 
have been converted into wdiat is, or 
is capable of becoming, prodncti\e 
capital. This gain is at first made by 
England at the expense of other 
countiies, who have taken her supcf- 
fluity of this costly and unproductive 
article off her hands, giving for it an 
equivalent value in other commoditic.i. 
By degrees the loss is made up to 
those countries by diminished inflox 
from the mines, and finally the woi 1 1 
ha.s gained a virtual addition of tw^en ty 
millions to its productive Tesources. 
Adam Bmitlds illustration, tkoiigh so 
well knorvn, deserves for its extreme 

* I am here supposing a state of thing 
in which gold and silver mining are a por- 
manent branch of industr.y, carried 011 under 
Lnown conditions ; and not the present state 
of uncertainty, in which gold-gathering is a 
game of chance, prosecuted (for the present! 
m the spiHt of an adventure. n-'>t in that oi $ 
regular industrial piu'suit, 
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i^ptnofis to be once more repeated, 
lie compares ihe substitution of paper 
in the room of the precious metals', to 
the construction of a In’ghway througli 
the air, by which the ground now 
occupied by roads would become avail- 
able for agi’icullure. As in that case 
a portion of the soil, so in this a part 
of the accumulated wealth of the 
count i-y, would be relieved from a 
fiiiicliori in which it was only em- 
ployed in rendering other soils and 
capitals productive, and would itself 
become applicable to production; the 
office it previously fulffiled being equally 
well discharged by a medium which 
costs nothing. ^ 

The value saved to the community 
by thus dispensing with metallic 
money, is a clear gain to those who 
provide the substitute. They have the 
use of twenty millions of circulating 
medium whicli have cost them only the 
expense of an engraver’s plate. If 
they employ this accession to their 
fortunes as productive capital, the pro- 
duce of the country is increased and 
the community bonetited, as much as 
by any other capital of c(}iial ainouid. 
Whether it is so employed or not, de- 
pends, ill some degree, upon the mode 
of issuing it. If issued by the govern- 
meiii, and employed in paying off debt, 
it would probably become productive 
capital. The govenmiont, however, 
m.ay prefer employing this extraor- 
dinary resource in its ordinary ex- 
penses ; may stpiander it uselessly, or 
make it a mere temporary substitute 
for taxation to an equivalent amount ; 
in which last case the amount is saved 
by the taxpayers at large, who either 
add it to their capital or spend it as 
income. When paper currency is sup- 
plied, as in our own country, by 
bankers and banking companies, tlie 
n mount is almost wholly turned into 
productive capital : for^ the issuers, 
being at all times liable* to be called 
upon to refund the value, are under 
the strongest inducements not to 
smiander it, and the only cases in 
which it Is not forthcoming are cases 
of fraud or mismanagement. A 
banker’s profession being that of a 
money-lender^ his issue of notes is a 


simple extension of his oidinary occu- 
pation. lie lends the amount to 
farmers, manufacturens, or dealers, who 
employ it in their seveial busyicssos. 
So employed, it yifdds, like any otlirr 
capital, wages of labour and profits of 
stock. The profit is shared between 
the hanker, who receives interest-, and 
a succession of borrowers, mostly for 
short periods, who after paying the 
interest, gain a profit in addition, or a 
convenience equivalent to profit. The 
capital itself in the long run becomes 
entirely wages, and when replaced by 
the sale of the produce, becomes wages 
again ; thus affording a perpetual fund, 
of the value of twenty millions, for the 
maintenance of productive labour, and 
increasing the annual produce of tbo 
country by ail that can be produced 
through the means of a capital of that 
value. To this gain must be added a 
further saving to the coimiry, of the 
annual supply of the precious metals 
necessary lor repairing the wear and 
tear, and other waste, of a metallic 
currency. 

The suhstiiution, therefore, of paper 
for the precious metals, should always 
be earned as far as is consi stout with 
safety ; no greater amount of metallic 
currency being detained, than is iie* 
cossary to maintain, both in fact and in 
public belief, the convertibility of the 
paper. A country with the extensive 
commercial relations of England, is 
liable to be suddenly called ujion for 
large foreign payments, sometimes in 
loans, or other investments of capital 
abroad, sometimes as the price of some 
unusual importation of goods, the most 
frequent case being that of large im- 
portations of food consequent on a bad 
harvest. To meet such demands it is 
necessary that there should be, either 
in circulation or in the colfers of the 
banks, coin or bullion to a very consi- 
derable amount, and that this, when 
drawn out by any emergency, should 
be allowed to return after the emer- 
gency is past. Dut since gold wanted 
for exportation is almost invariably 
drawn from the^reserves of the banks, 
and is never likely to bo taken directly 
from the cfreiiiation while tho banks 
remain solvent, the only advantage 
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whicli can be obtained from retaining 
]iarlially a iiiGtallic currency for daily 
purposes is, that the banks may oc- 
casioiTally replenish their reserves 
fiom it. 

§ 3. When metallic money had 
been entirely superseded and expelled 
from cii dilation, by the substitution of 
an c(]ual amount of banknotes, any at- 
loiniii to keex:) a still further quantity 
of paper in circulation must, if the 
notes are convertible, be a comxdete 
failure. The new issue would again 
set in motion the same train of conse- 
quences by which the gold coin had 
already been expelled. The metals 
would, as be foie, be required fur ex- 
portation, and would be fur that xnu- 
jmse demanded from the bunks, to the 
full extent of the superfluous notes ; 
w^iiich thus could not possibly be re- 
tained in circulation. If, indeed, the 
notes were inconvertible, there would 
he no such obstacle to the increase 
of their quantity. An inconvertible 
paper acts in the same way as a con- 
vertible, while there remains any coin 
for it to supersede: the difference 
begins to manifest itself when all the 
coin is driven from circulation (except 
what may be retained for the con- 
venience of small change), and the 
issiif5S still go on inci casing. "WHicn 
the pax^er begins to exceed in quantity 
the metallic currency which it super- 
seded, x’^nces of course rise ; things 
V hich were worth 51. in metallic 
money, become worth C^. in inconver- 
1ible paper, or more as the case may 
be. iiut this rise of price will not, as 
in the cases before examined, stimulate 
import, and discourage export. The 
imports and exports are deteimined by 
tlio metallic prices of ^things, not by 
the iiaper prices : and it is only when 
tb.e i>apcr is exchangeable at pleasm^e 
f';r the metals, that paper prices and 
metallic prices must conespond. 

Let us sux^pose that England is the 
country which has the dexmeciated 
]'aper. Suppose that some English 
production could ho bought, while the 
currency was still metallic, for 51., and 
held in Trance for 51. 105., the difler- 
ones covering the expense and risk* 


and affording a profit to the merchant. 
On account of the depreciation, this 
commodity -will now cost in England 
6^., and cannot be sold in France for 
more than 51. 10s., and yet it will he 
exported as before- Why? Because 
the 51: 10s. whicli the exporter can get 
for it in France, is not depreciated 
paxicr, hut gold or silver : and since in 
England bullion has risen, in the name 
prox)ortion with other things — if the 
merchant brings the gold or silver to 
England, he can sell his dl. 10s. for 
61. 12s, and obtain as before 10 per 
cent for profit and expenses. 

It thus appears, that a depreciation 
of the curieiicyflrdoes not affect the 
foreign trade of the country : this is 
carried on precisely as if the currency 
maintained its value. But though the 
trade is not aftbeted, the exchanges 
are.^ AVlien the imports and exports 
arc in equilibrium, tlio exchange, in a 
metallic currency, would he at par ; a 
bill on Frpee for the equivalent of 
five sovereigns, would he worth five 
sovereigns. But five sovereigns, or the 
quantity of gold contained in them, 
having come to be worth in England 
6^ , it follows that a bill on France for 
51., will be worthed. When, thcrefoie, 
the 7^eal exchange is at par, there will 
be a nominal exchange against the 
country, of as much per cent as the 
amount of the depreciation. If the 
currency is dexn eciated 10, 15, or 20 
per cent, then in whatever way the 
real exchange, ansing from the varia- 
tions of international debts and credits, 
may vary, the quoted exchange will 
always differ 10, 15, or 20 per cent 
from it. However high this nominal 
premium may bo, it has no tendency to 
send gold out of Iho country, for the 
purpose of drawing a bill against it 
and profiting by the p^'«»Hnm; be- 
cause the gold so sent must be pro- 
cured, not from the banks and at par, 
as in the case of a convertible cur- 
rency, but in tbe market, at an ad- 
vance of price equal to the premium. 
In suck cases, instead of saying that 
the exchange is unfavourable, it would 
he a more correct representation to say 
that the par has altered, since there is 
now required a larger quantity of 
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Englisli curreiicj to bo eq[uivalerit to 
tiiG same quantity of foreign. The 
excbangcs, however, coutimio to be 
computed according to the metallic par. 
The quoted exchanges, therefore, when 
there is a depieciated currency, are 
compounded of two elements or factors; 
the I'cal exchange, which follows tlie 
variations of inteniaiional payments, 
and the nominal exchange, which 
varies with the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, hut which, while there is any 
depreciation at all, must always be un- 
favourable. Since the amount of de- 
preciation is exactly measured by the 
degree in wdiich tlio market price of 
bullion exceeds the^Mint valuation, we 
liavo a sure criterion to determine w hat 
portion of the quoted exchange, being 
referable to depreciation, may be struck 
off as nominal ; the result so corrected 
expressing the real exchange. 

The same disturbance of the ex- 
changes and of international trade, 
which is .produced by an increased 
issue of convertible bank notes, is in 
like manner produced by those exten- 
sions of credit, which, as was so fully 
shown in a preceding chapter, have the 
same effect on prices as an increase of 
the currency. Whenever circumstances 
have given such an impulse to the 
spirit of speculation as to occasion a 
gi eat increase of purchases on credit, 
money prices rise, just as much as they 
would nave risen if each person who so 
buys on credit had bought with money. 
All the effects, therefore, must he simi- 
lar. As a consequence of high prices, 
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exportation is checked and importation 
stimulated , though in fact the increase 
of importation seldom waits fur the 
rise ol prices which is the constsqiienco 
of speculation, inasmuch as some of 
the great articles of import are usually 
among the things in which speculative 
overtrading fiist shows itself. There 
is, therefore, in such periods, usually a 
great excess of imports over exports ; 
and when the time comes at which 
these must he paid for, the exchanges 
become unfavourable, and gold flows 
out of the country. In what precise 
manner this efflux of gold takes ejScct 
on prices, depends on circumstances of 
which we shall presently speak more 
fully; but that its oflbet is to make 
them recoil downwards, is certain and 
e\ ident. The recoil, once begun, gene- 
rally becomes a total rout, and the 
unusual extension of credit is rapiclly 
exchanged for an unusual cbntractioii 
of it. Accordingly, when credit has 
been imprudently stretched, and the 
speculative spirit carried to excess, the 
turn of the cxclianges, and consequent 
pressure on the hanks to obtain gold 
for exportation, are generally the 
proximate cause of the catastrophe. 
JJut these phenomena, though a con- 
spicuous accompaniment, are no essen- 
tial part, of the collapse of credit called 
a commercial crisis; which, as we 
formerly showed,"^ might happen to as 
great an extent, and is quite as likely 
to happen, in a country, if any such 
there were, altogether destitute of 
foreign trade. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


OP THE RATE OP IKTEREST. 


§ 1. The present seems the most 
proper place for discussing the circum- 
stances which determine the rate^ of 
interest. The interest of loans, being 
really a question of exchange value, 
falls naturally into the present division 


of otir subject : and the two topics of 
Currency and Loans, though in them- 
selves 'distinct^ are so intimately 
blended in the phenomena of what is 
called the money market, that it is 
* Supra, pp: 318—9. 
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pospiMe to underfataiKi tlxo'ouc without 
the otlicrj and in many iniiids the. two 
subjechP are mixed up in the most in- 
extricable contusion. 

In the^ preceding Book^‘ we dcHned 
the relation in wliicli interest stands to 
prolii. found that the gross profit 
of capital might he distinguished into 
three parts, wdiich me respeclively tho 
reinusieraiion for risk, for trouble, and 
for the capital itself, and may he 
termed insurance, wages of superin- 
tendence, and interest After making 
compensation for risk, that is, after 
covering the average losses to which 
capital is exposed ediherby the gcucial 
circumstances of society or hy the 
hazards of the particular emplo} ment, 
there remains a surplus, which i)artly 
goes to repay the owner of the capital 
fo?? his abstinence, and partly the em- 
ployer of it for his time and trouble. 
How much goes to the one and how 
much to the other, is shown by the 
amount of the remuneration which, 
when the two functions are separated, 
the owner of capital can obtain from 
the employer for its use. This is evi- 
dently a question of demand and 
supply. Kor have demand and supply 
any different meaning or effect in this 
case from what they have in all others. 
The rate of interest will he such as to 
equalize the demand for loans with Ihe 
supply of them. It will be such, that 
exactly as much as some people are 
desirous to borrow at that rate, others 
shall he willing to lend. If there is 
more offered than demanded, inteiest 
wn'll fall; if more is demanded than 
offered, it will rise ; and in both cases, 
to the point at whioli the eqiwfion of 
supply and demand is re-cstahlisned. 

Both the demand and supply of 
loans fluctuate more incessantly than 
any other demand or supply whatso- 
ever. The fluctuations in other things 
depend on ^ limited number of influ- 
encing circumstances; hut the desire 
to borrow, and the willingness to lend, 
are more or less influenced by every 
circumstance which afects the state oi: 
prospects of industry or commerce, 
either generally or in any of their 
branches, fllie rate of interest, there- 
* 3upra, l>ook ii. ch, xv, § 1, 


foic, on good seemity, which alone we 
have here to consider (fu luterest in 
wdiich considerations of risk bear a part 
may sw-ell to any amount) is seldom, 
in llie great centres of money traissm;- 
tioiis, precisely the same for two days 
together; as is shown the never- 
ceasing variations in the quoted prices 
of the funds and other negotiable secu- 
rities. Nevertheless, there must he, as 
in other cases of value, some late 
which (in the language of Adam Smith 
and Ricardo) may he called the natural 
rate ; some rate about which the mar- 
ket rate oscillates, and to wdiich it 
always tends to return This rate 
partly deflcnds on'^che amount of accu- 
mulation going on in the hands of 
pel sons who cammt themselves attend 
to the employment of their savings, 
and partly on tho comparative taste 
existing in tho community for the 
active pursuits of industry, or for the 
leisure, case, and independence of an 
annuitant. 

§ 2. To exclude casual fliictnationa, 
we will suppose commerce to be in a 
quiescent condition, no employment 
being unusually prosperous, and none 
particularly distressed. In these cir- 
cumstances, the more thriving pro- 
ducers and traders have theh’ capital 
fully employed, and many are able to 
transact business to a considerably 
greater extent than they have capital 
for. These are naturally borrowers : 
and the amount which they closiro to 
bqnow, and can give security for, con- 
stitutes the demand for loans on ac- 
count of productive employment. To 
these must be added the loans required 
by Government, and by landowr«jrs, or 
other unproductive consumers who have 
good security to give. This constitutes 
the mass of loans for which there is an 
habitual demand. 

Now it is ^ conceivable that there 
might exist, in the hands of persons 
disinclined^or disqualified for engaging 
personally in business, a mass of capi- 
tal equal to, and even exceeding, this 
demand. In that case there w'onld be 
an habitual excess of competition on 
the part of lenders, and the rate of in- 
terest would bear a low proportion to 
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the rate of piofit. Interest would ha 
forced down to the point which would 
either tempt borrowers to take a greater 
amount of loans than the}" had a 
reasonable expectation of being able to 
employ in their business, or would so 
discourage a portion of the lenders, as 
to uiake tiicm cither forbear to accu- 
iniihite, or endeavour to increase their 
income by engaging in business on 
their own aceouiit, and incurring the 
risks, if not the labours ^ of industrial 
employment. 

On the other hand, the capital owned 
by persons who prefer lending it at 
interest, or whose advocations prevent 
them from personally superintending 
its employment, may he short of the 
habitual demand for loans. It may he 
in great part absorbed by the invest- 
ments afibrded by the public debt and 
by mortgages, and the remainder may 
not he sufficient to supply the wants of 
commerce. If so, the rate of interest 
will be raised so high as in some way 
to re-establish the equilibrium. When 
there is only a small difference between 
interest and profit, many borrowers 
may no longer be willing to increase 
their responsibilities and involve their 
credit for so small a remuneration : or 
some "who wmuld otherwdse have en- 
gaged in business, may prefer leisure, 
and heqomo lenders instead of bor- 
rowers : or others, under the induce- 
ment of high interest and easy in- 
vestment for their capital, may re- 
tire from business earlier, and wdth 
smaller fortunes, than they otherwise 
would have done. Or, lastly, there is 
another process by which, in England 
and other commer'cial countries, a 
large portion of the requisite supply 
of loans is obtained. Instead of its 
being afforded by persons not in busi- 
ness, the affording it may itself become 
a business. A portion of the capital 
omplcycd in trade may he supplied by 
a class of professional money lenders. 
These money lenders, however, must 
have more than a mere interest ; they 
must have the ordinary rate of profit 
on their capital, ri.sk and all other 
circumstances being allowed for. But 
it can never answer to any one who 
borrows for tlie purposes of his busi- 
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ness, to pay a full profit for capifa,' 
from wdiieli he will only derive a full 
profit : and money-lending, as an ein 
ploynienl, fur the regular supply o! 
trade, cannot, therefore, he carried 015 
except by persons who, in addition ta 
their own capital, can lend their credit, 
or, in other words, the capital of other 
people : that is, bankers, and persons 
(such as bill-brokers) who are virtually 
hankers, since they receive money in 
deposit. A bank which lends its notes 
lends capital which it borrows from 
the community, and for which it pays 
no interest. A bank of deposit lends 
capital wdiich it collects from the com- 
m unity in small parcels ; sonie-Imcs 
without paying any interest, as is the 
case with the London private bankers ; 
and if, like the Scotcli, the joint stock, 
and most of the country banks, it 
pay interest, it still pays much less 
thau it receives ; for the depositors, 
wdio in any other way could mostly 
obtain for such small balances no 
interest worth taking any trouble for, 
are glad to receive even a little. 
Having this subsidiary resource, 
bankers arc enabled to obtain, by 
lending at interest, the ordinary rato 
of profit on their own capital. In any 
other manner, money-lending could not 
bo carried on as a regular mode of 
business, except upon terms on v hick 
none would consent to borrow but 
persons either counting on extraor- 
dinary profits, or in urgent need: un- 
productive consumers who have ex- 
ceeded their means, or mei chants in 
fear of bankruptcy. The disposable 
capital deposited in banks : that re- 
presented by bank notes ; the capital 
of bankers themselves, and that which 
their credit, in any way in which they 
use it, enables them to dispose of, 
these, together with the funds belong' 
ing to those who, either from necessity 
or preference, live upon the interest of 
their property, constitute the general 
loan nmd of the country: and the 
amount of this aggregate fund, when 
get against thqliabitual demands of 
producers and dealers, and those of 
the Government and of unproductive 
consumers, determines the permamuit 
or average rato of interest ; which 
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must always be sncli as to adjust 
these twoamounts to one another.^ But 
wliik the wdiole of this mass of lent 
capital takes effect upon iho permanent 
rate of interest, the fluctuations de- 
pend almost entirely upon the portion 
which is in the hands of bankers ; for 
it is that portion almost exclusively, 
which, hein^^ lent for short times only, 
is continually in the market seeking 
an investment. The capital of those 
who live on the interest of their own 
fortunes, has generally sought and 
found somo fixed investment, such as 
the public funds, mortgages, or the 
bonds of public companies, which in- 
vestment, except under peculiar temp- 
tations or necessities, is not changed. 

§ 3. Fluctuations in the rate of 
interest arise from vaiiations either in 
demand for loans, or in the supply. 
The supply is liable to variation, 
though less so than the demand. The 
willingness to lend is greater than 
usual at the commencement of a 
poiiod of speculation, and much less 
than usual during the revulsion which 
follows. In speculative limes, money- 
lenders as well as other people are in- 
clined to extend their business by 
stretching their credit; they lend 
more than usual (just as other classes 
of dealers and producers employ more 
than usual) of capital which does not 
belong to them. Accordingly, these 
are the times when the rate of interest 
is low; though for this too (as we 
shall hereafter see) there are other 
causes. During the revulsion, on the 
contrary, interest alw'ays rioes inor- 

* I do not include in the general loan fund 
of the country the capitals, large as they 
sometimes are, which are habitually em- 
ployed in speculatively buying and selling 
the public funds and other securities. It is 
true that all who buy securities add, for the 
time, to the general amount of money on loan, 
and lower, to that extent, the rate of interest. 
But as the persons I speak of buy only to sell 
again at a higher price, they are alternately 
in the position of lenders and of borrowers : 
Iheir operations raise the rate of interest at 
one time, exactly as mpeh as they lower it at 
another. Bike all persons who buy and sell 
on speculation, their function is to equalize, 
not to raise or lower, the value of the com- 
modity. When they speculate prudently,' 
they temper the fluctuations of price; when 
imprudent ly, they often agsravate them. 


i dinately, because, while there is a 
most pressing need on the pait of 
many persons to boirow, there is a 
general disinclination to lend. This 
disinclination, when at its extreme 
point, is called a panic. It occuis 
when a succession of unexpected fai- 
lures has created in the mcicantilc, 
and somclimcs also in the non-nmr- 
cantilo public, a general distnist m 
each other’s solvency, disposing ever/ 
one not only to lefuse iresh credit, 
except on very onerous terms, but to 
call in, if possible, all credit which lie 
has already given. Deposits are with- 
drawn fiom b|inks ; notes are lo- 
turned on the issuers in exchange for 
specie; bankers raise their rate of 
discount, and withhold their ciistomaiy 
advaii-^'es ; merchants refuse to renew 4 . 
mercantile bills. At such times tho 
most calamitous consequences wtio 
formerly experienced from the attemjit 
of the law to prevent more than a 
certain limited rate of interest from 
being given or taken. Persons who 
could not borrow at five per cent, luul 
to pay, not six or seven, but ten or 
fifteen per cent, to compensate tlie 
lender for risking the penalties of tlio 
law: or had to sell secuiities or goods 
for ready money at a still greater 
sacrifice. 

In the intervals between commercial 
ciises, there is usually a tendency in 
the rate of interest to a progressive 
decline, from the gradual process of 
accumulation ; which process, in the 
great commercial countries, is suffi- 
ciently rapid to account for the almost 
periodical recurrence of these fits of 
speculation ; since, when a fcAv years 
have elapsed without a crisis, imvl 
no new and tempting channel for in- 
vestment has been opened in the 
meantime, there is always found to 
have occuiTed in those few years so 
large an increase of capital seeking 
investment, as to have lowered coiJ- 
siderahly the rate of interest, w’hether 
indicated by the prices of securities or 
by the rate of discount on hills ; and 
this diminution of interest tempts the 
possessors to incur hazards in hopes 
a more considerable return. 

The rate of interesi is, at times, 
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affected more or less permanently by 
eircTimbtances, thougli not of frequent, 
yet of occasional occurrence, trhicli 
tend to alter the proportion bett\'een 
the class of interest-receiving and that 
of profit-receiving capitalists. Two 
causes of this description, operating in 
contrary ways, have manifested them- 
selves of late years, and are now pro- 
ducing considerable effects in England. 
One is, the gold discoveries. The 
masses of the precious metals which 
are constantly arriving from the gold 
ooinitries, are, it may safely be said, 
VI holly added to the funds that supply 
the loan market. So great an addi- 
tional capital, not dimded between the 
two classes of capitalists, but aggre- 
gated bodily to the cajntal of the 
interest-receiving class, disturbs the 
pre-existing ratio between the two,' 
and tends to depress interest, relatively 
to profit. Another circumstance of still 
more recent date, but tending to the 
contrary effect, is the legalization of 
joint-stock associations with limited 
liability. The shareholders in these 
associations, now so rapidly multiply- 
ing, are drawn almost exclusively troin 
the lending class ; from those who 
either left their disposable funds in 
deposit, to be lent out by hankers, or 
invested them in public or private secii- 
liiies, and received the interest. To 
the extent of their shares in any of 
these companies (with the single ex- 
ception of hanking companies) they 
have become traders on their own 
capital ; they have ceased to he. lenders, 
and have even, in most cases, passed 
over to the class of borrowers, d'hoir 
subscriptions have been abstracted 
from the funds which feed the loan 
market, and they themselves have be- 
come competitors for a share of the 
remainder of those funds : of all wdiicli, 
the natural effect is a rise of interest. 
And it would not be surpinsing if, for 
a considerable time to come, the ordi- 
nary rale of interest in England should 
boar a higher proportion to the common 
rate of mercantile j>rofit, than it has 
borne at any time since the influx of 
new gold set in.*' 

* To the cause of augmentation in the rate 
of intemt, mentioned in the text, must be 
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The demand for loans varie.s much 
more largely than the supply, and eiu- 
hraces longer cycles of years in its 
aberrations. A time of war, fpr ex- 
ample, is a period of unusual drafts on 
the loan market. The Government, at 
such times, generally incurs new loans, 
and as these usually succeed eacli othe? 
rapidly as long as tiie war lasts, the 
general rate of interest is kept liigher 
in war than in peace, without reference 
to the rate of proiit, and productive 
industry is stinted of its usual supplies. 
During part of the last French war, 
the Government could not borrow under 
six per cent, and of course all other 
borrowers bad to pay at least as mucli. 
Nor does the influence of these loans 
altogether cease when the Government 
ceases to contract others; for those 
already contracted continue to afford 
an investment for a greatly increased 
amount of the disposable capital of the 
country, which if the national debt 
were paid off, would he added to the 
mass of capital seeking investment, and 
(independently of temporary disturb- 
ance) could not but, to some extent, 
permanently lower the rate of interest. 
The same effect on interest which is 
produced by Government loan.s for war 
expenditure, is produced by the sudden 
opening of any new and generally 
attractive mode of permanent invest- 
ment. The only instance of the kind 
in recent history on a scale comparable 
to that of the war loans, is the absorp- 
tion of capital in the construction of 
railways. This capital mast have been 
principally drawn Irom the deposits in 
banks, or from savings which would 
have gone into deposit, and which were 
adttecl another, forcibly insisted on by the 
autlior of an able article in the Udinhcrgh 
Heview for January lSb5 ; the increased and 
increasing willingness to send capital abroad 
for investment. Owing to the vastly aug- 
mented facilities of access to foreign coun- 
tries, and tile abundant information inces- 
santly received from them, foreign invest- 
ments have ceased to inspire the terror that 
belongs to the unknown ; capital flows, with- 
out misgiving, to any place which affords an 
expectation of high profit; and the loan 
market of the wliyle commercial world is 
becoming x'apidly one. The rate of interest, 
therefore, in the part of the world out of 
which capital most freely flows, cannot any 
longer remain so much inferior to the rate 
elsewhere, as it has hitherto been. 
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(Ict’iinod to 1>o employed in 

buying seciniiies from persons wlio 
would have employed the purchase 
mnne}vn discounts or other loans at 
interest : in eitlicr case, it was a draft 
on the general loan fund. It is, in 
fact, evident, that unlesh sawngs were 
made expressly to he employed in rail- 
way adventure, the amount thus em- 
})iOy%d must have been derived eitlier 
irom the actual capital of persons in 
business, or from cajntal wbicli would 
have been lent to persons in business. 
In the first case, the subtraction, by 
crippling their means, obliges them to 
be larger borrowers ; in the second, it 
leaves less for them to borrow ; in cither 
case it equally tends to raise the rate 
of interest, 

§ 4. 1 have, thus far, considered 
loscns, and the rate of interest, as a 
matter which concerns capital in gene- 
ral, in direct opposition to the popular 
notion, accoulmg to which it only con- 
cerns money. In loans, as in all other 
money transactions, I ha.ve regarded 
the money which passes, only as the 
medium, and commodities as the thing 
teally irausfen’ed — the real subject of 
the transaction. And this is, in the 
main, correct : because the purpose for 
which, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
money is borrowed, is to acquire a pur- 
chasing power over commodities. In 
an industrious aud commerci.d country, 
the ulterior inteniiou commonly is, to 
employ the commodities as capital : 
but even in the case of loans for un- 
productive consumption, as those of 
spendthrifts, or of the Government, the 
amount borrowed is taken from a pre- 
vious accumulation, wbicb would other- 
wise have been lent to carry on produc- 
tive industry; it is, tli ere fore, so much 
subtracted Iroin what may con'cctly be 
called tbc amount of loanable cnpital 

There is, lio’wever, a not unfreqnent 
case, in which the purpose of the bor- 
rower is difterent irom what 1 have 
here supposed, lie may borrow money, 
neither to employ it as capital nor to 
spend it unproductively, but fo pay a 
previous debt. this case, what he 
wants is not purchasing^ power, but 
legal tender, or something which a 


creditor will accept as equivalent to it. 
His need is specifically lor money, not 
fm* commodities or capital It is the 
demand arising fnun thin cause, which 
produces almost all the great and snd 
den variations of the rate of inlerest. 
Such a demand forms one of the ear- 
liest features of a commercial crisis 
At such a period, many persons in 
business who have contracted engage- 
ments, have been prevented by a change 
of circumstances from obtaining in tiine 
the means on which they calculated for 
fulfilling them. These means they 
must obtain at anj^ .sacrifice, or submit 
to bankruptcy; and what tliey must 
have is money. f)ther capital, how- 
ever much of it they may possess, can- 
not answer the purpose unless money 
can first be obtained for it; Avlnle, cm 
the contrary, w’itbout any increase of 
the capital of the country, a mere in- 
crease of circulating instruments of 
credit, (be they of as little worth for 
any other purpose as the box of one 
pound notes discovered in tlie vaults of 
the Bank of England during ilic panic 
of 1825) will elfectnally serve their 
turn, if only they are allowed to make 
use of it. An increased issue of notes, 
in the form of loans, is all that is re- 
quired to satisfy the demand, and put 
an end to the accompanying panic. 
But although, in this case, it is not 
capital, or imrchasing power, that tlie 
boiTOAver needs, but money as money, 
it is not only money that is transferred 
to him. The money carries its pur- 
chasing power with it wherever it goes; 
and money thrown into the loan market 
really does, through its purchasing 
power, turn over an increased portion 
of the capital of the country into the 
direction of loans. Though money 
aloit« was wanted, capital passes ; and 
it may still bo said with ti'iitli that it 
ivS by an addition to loanable capital 
that the rise of tlic rate of interest is 
met and coiTected. 

Independently of this, hoAVCA^er, 
there is a i;pal relation, Avhich it is 
indispensable to recognise, beiAvecn 
loans aud ^nioney. Loanable capital 
is all of it ill tbc form of money. 
Capital destined directly for produc- 
tion exists in many forms ; but capital 
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&stino<1 for lending exisis noimallj 
ia tliat ibrm aloiic. Owing to this 
©irciim stance, we should naturally ex- 
pect that among the causes which 
affect more or less the rate of interest, 
would he found not only causes which 
act through capital, but some causes 
wdiich act, directly at least, only 
through money. 

The rate of interest hears no neces- 
gary relation to the quantity or value of 
llie money in circulation. The perma- 
nent amount of the circulating medium, 
whether great or small, affects only 
prices; not the rate of interest. A 
depreciation of the currency, when it 
has become an .‘accomplished fact, 
affects the rate of interest in no man- 
ner whatever. It diminishes indeed 
the power of money to buy commodi- 
ties, but not the power of money to 
buy money. If a hundred pounds 
will buy a perpetual annuity of four 
pounds a year, a depreedation which 
makes the hundred pounds worth only 
hair as much as before, has precisely 
the same effect on the four pounds, 
ami cannot therefore alter the relation 
bot^veen the two. The greater or 
smaller number of counters which 
must be used to express a given 
amount of real wealth, malms no dif- 
ference in the position or interests of 
lenders or borrowers, and theretbre 
makes no difference in the demand 
and supply of loans. There is the 
same amount (ff real capital lent and 
borrowed; and if the capital in the 
hands of lenders is represented by a 
greater number of pounds sterling, the 
same greater number of pounds ster- 
ling will, in consequence of the rise of 
prices, be now required for the pur- 
j>oses to which the borrowers inltmd to 
iipply them. 

13 nt ibougli the greater or less 
quantity of money makes in itself no 
tlifference in the late of intv‘r<*st, a 
change from a less quantity to a 
greater, oi* trom a greater to a less, 
may and does make a (llfference in it. 

h-uppose money to be du process of 
depreciation, by means of an incon- 
vertible eiUTcncy, issued by a goveru- 
me]it in payment of its exjH*nsos. 
This fact will in no way diminish tlie | 
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demand forreol capital on loan; but 
it will diminibh the real capital loan- 
able, because, this existing only in the 
form of money, the increase of quan- 
tity depreciates it. Estimated in 
capital, the amount ohered is less, 
while the amount required is the same 
as before. Estimated in currency, the 
amount offered is only the same as 
before, while the amount reqiffred, 
owdng to the rise of prices, is greater. 
Either w'ay, the rate of interest must 
rise. So that in this case increase of 
currency really affects the rate of inte- 
rest, but in the contrary way to that 
which is generally supposed ; by rais- 
ing, not by lowering it. 

The reverse will happen as the 
effect of calling in, or diminishing in 
quantitj^, a depreciated currency. "The 
money in “the hands of lenders, in 
common with all other money, wiiUh'O 
enhanced in value, that is, there will 
be a greater amount of real capital 
seeking borrowers ; while the real 
capital wanted by borrowers will bo 
only the same as before, and the 
money amount less ; the rate of inte- 
rest, therefore, will tend to fall. 

Wc thus see that depreciation, 
mei’ely as such, while in process of 
taking place, lends to raise the rate of 
iniercsl : and the expectation of fur- 
ther depreciation adds to this effect ; 
because lenders who cxpcmt that their 
interest will be paid, and the prmci])al 
perhaps redeemed, in a less valuable 
currency than they lent, of course re- 
quire a rate of interest sufficient lo 
cover this contingent loss. 

But tins effect is more than conntei*- 
acte(I by a contrary one, when the 
additional money is thrown into circu- 
lation not by purchases but by loans. 
In England, and in most otbor com- 
inercial countries, the papei currency 
in common use, being a currency pro- 
vided by bankers, is all issued in the 
way of loans, except the pari emplovml 
in the purchase of gold and silver, 
The same operation, tliereforo, which 
a<hls to the' currency also adds to the 
loans; the winkle iacreafie of cuiTencji 
in tho lii-ht iustaiH e swells the luaii 
' market. (Jonsidered as an addition to 
loans it tfends to Tower interest, more 
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than in iis cliaracter of clcprcciaiion it 
tends to raise it ; for tlie ibrmer effect 
depends on the ratio which the new 
money hears to the money lent, while 
the latter depends on its ratio to all 
the money in circulation. An in- 
crease, therefore, of currency issued by 
hanks, tends, while the process con- 
tinues, to bring down or to keep down 
the rate of interest. A similar effect 
is produced hy tlie increase of money 
arising from the gold discoveries ; 
alniost the whole of wliich, as already 
noticed, is, when brought to Europe, 
added to the deposits in hanks, and 
consequently to the amount of loans ; 
and w'hen drawn out and invested 
in securities, liberates an ecpiivalent 
amount of other loanable capital. The 
newly-arrived gold can only get itself 
invested, in any given state of busi- 
nessv by lowering the rate of interest; 
and as long as the influx continues, it 
cannot fail to keep interest lower than, 
all other circumstances being supposed 
the same, would otlicrwise have been 
the case. 

As the infroduction of additional 
gold and silver which goes into the 
loan maiket, tends to keep down the 
rate of interest, so any considerable 
abstraction of them from the country 
invaviably raises it ; even when occur- 
ring in the course of trade, as in pay- 
ing for the extra importations caused 
by a bad harvest, or for the high-priced 
cotton which is, just now, imported 
from so many parts of the world. The 
money required for these pa}inents is 
taken in the first instance from the 
deposits in tlie hands of hankers, and 
to that extent starves the fund that 
supplies the loan market,. 

The rate of interest, then, depends, 
essentially and permanently, on the 
comparative amount of real capital 
ofleied and demanded in the tvay of 
loan; kit is subject to temporary dis- 
turbances of various sorts, from in- 
crease and^ diminution of the circu- 
lating medimii ; which derangements 
aro somewhat intricate, "and some- 
times in direct oppositicTn to first ap- 
pearances. All these distinctions are 
veiled over and confounded, by the 
wnfoil'unate misapplication of language 


which designates the late of interest 
by a phrase (“the value of money”) 
which properly expresses tlie pin chas- 
ing power of the circulating medium, 
d’he public, even mercantile, habitu- 
ally laiicies that case in the money 
market, that is, facility of borrowing 
at low interest, is proportional to the 
quantity of money in circulation. Not 
only, tl'ierefore, are bank notes sup- 
posed to prt)duce etrccts as currency, 
wliich they only produce as loans, hut 
attention i.s habitually diverted from 
effects similar in kind and nmch 
gTeatcr in degree, when ]>roduced by 
an action on loans which decs not 
happen to be acc^unpanied by any 
action on the currency. 

For example, in considering the 
efiect produced by the proceedings of 
banks in encouraging the excesses of 
speculation, an immense efiect is 
usually attributed to their issues of 
notes, but until of late hardly any 
attention was paid to the managemeiit 
of their dejiosits; though nothing is 
more certain than that their impru- 
dent exteiibions of credit take place 
more frequently by means of their 
deposits than of tlicir issues. “ There 
is no doubt,” says Mr. Tooke,* “that 
banks, whether private or joint stock, 
may, if imprudently conducted, minister 
to an undue extension of credit for the 
purpose of speculations, whether in 
commodities, or in over-trading in ex- 
ports or imports, or in building or 
mining operations, and that they have 
so ministered not imfrequently, and in 
some cases to an extent ruinous to 
themselves, and without ultimate 
benefit to the parties to whose views 
their resources were made subser- 
vient.” But, “supposing all the de- 
porits received by a banker to be in 
coin, is he not, just as much as the 
issuing hankcjr, exposed to the impor- 
tunity of. customers, whom it may bo 
impolitic to refuse, for loans or dis- 
counts, or to be tem])led by a high 
interest? and may be not be induced 
to encroach so much iipon his deposits 
as to leave him, under not improbable 
circumstances, unable to meet the de- 
mands of his depositors? In what 
* Inquiry info fke Currency ^nnei^Je^oh. xivt 
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feppcct, indeed, would the case of a 
hanker in a perfeclly metallio circula- 
tion, differ ftom that of a London 
banker at the present day ? He is not 
a creator of money, he cannot avail 
liimself of his privilege as an issuer in 
aid of his otlicrhiisincss, and yet there 
have been lamentable instances of Lon- 
don bankers issuing money in excess.” 

In the discussions, too, which have 
been for so many years canoed on re- 
specting^ the operations of the Bank of 
England, and the effects produced by 
those operations on the state of credit, 
though for nearly half a century there 
never has been a commercial crisis 
which the Bank has' not been strenu- 
ously accused either of producing or of 
aggravating, it has been almost uni- 
versally assumed that the influence of 
its acts was felt only through the 
amount pf its notes in circulation, and 
tliat if it could be prevented from ex- 
orcising' any discretion as to that one 
feature in its posi tion, it would no lon^^er 
bavo any power liable to abuse. This 
at least is an error wbich, after tlie 
experience of the year 1847, we may 
liope has been committed for the last 
time. During tliat year the hands of 
the Bank were absolutely tied, in its 
character of a bank of issue; but 
through its operations as a hank of de- 
posit it exercised as great an influence, 
or apparent influence, on the rate of 
interest and the state of credit, as at 
any former jioriod ; it was exposed to 
as vehement accusations of abusing 
that influence ; and a crisis occuired, 
such as few that preceded it had 
equalled, and none perhaps surpassed, 
in intensity. 

§ 5. Before quitting the general 
subject of ibis chapter, I vill make the 
obvious remark, that tlie rate of in- 
terest determines the value and price 
of all tliose saleable articles which are 
desired and bought, not for themselves, 
but for the income which they are ca- 
pable of yielding. The public funds, 
shares in joint-stock companies, and all 
descriptions of securities, are at a high 
price in proportion as the rate of in- 
terest is lo V. They are sold at the 
price wdiich will give the market rate 
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of interest on the purchase money, with 
allowcance for all differences in the risk 
incurred, or in any circuinstauce ^cf 
convenience. Exchequer bills, Tor ex- 
ample, usually sell at a higher price 
than consols, proportionally to tlie in- 
terest which they yield ; because, 
though the security is the same, yet 
tlic fomier being annually paid off at 
par unless renewed by the holder, the 
purchaser (unless obliged to sell in a 
moment of general emergency), is in no 
danger of losing any tiling by the re-sale, 
except the premium ho may have paid. 

The price of land, mines, and all 
other fixed sources of income, depends 
in like manner on tiie nite of interest. 
Land usually sells at a higher price, in 
proportion to the income alforcled by it, 
than tbe public funds, not only because 
it is thought, even in ibis count ry,^to 
bo somevdiat more secure, but becauso 
ideas of power and dignity are asso- 
ciated with its possession. But these 
difierences are constant, or nearly so ; 
and ill the variations of price, land 
follows, cceteris paribus, the permanent 
(though of course not the daily) varia- 
tions of the rale of interest. AVlieii in- 
terest is low, land will naturally be 
dear ; when interest is high, land wdli 
he cheap. The last long w’ar presented 
a striking exception to tins rule, since 
the price of land as well as tiio rate of 
interest wms then remarkably high. For 
this, howmver, there was a special 
cause, d'he continuance of a very high 
average price of corn for many years, 
had raised the rent of land c\en more 
than in proportion to the rise of in- 
terest; and fall of the selling price of 
fixed incomes. Had it n()t heon for 
this accident, chiefly dependent on tlio 
seasons, land must have siistnined aa 
great a depreciation in value as the 
public funds ; which it probably would 
do, w'ere a similar w'ar to break out 
hereafter; to the signal disappoint- 
ment of those landlords and farmers 
who, generalizing from tlie casual cir- 
cumstances ofa remarkable period, so 
long persuaded t-jjcmselves that a state 
of war was .peculiarly advaiitvageous, 
and a state of pttace disadvantageous, 
to what they chose to call the interests 
of agriculture. 
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CHAPTER XXiy. 

OP THE REGULATION OF A OONVERTIBLE RARER CURRENCY. 


§ 1. In K frequent recurrence cluruig 
tlie lant lialf century of the piiinful 
seiies of phenomena called a commer- 
cial crisis, lias directed much of the at- 
tention both of economists and of prac- 
tical politicians to the contriving of 
expedients lor averting, or at the least, 
mitigating its evils. And the habit 
'vvliich grow np during the era of the 
Bank restriction, of ascribing all al- 
lernations of high and low prices to the 
issues of banks, has caused inquirers 
in general to fix their hopes of success 
in moderating those vicissitudes, upon 
sclRT.mes for the regulation of bunk 
notes. A scheme of this nature, after 
having obtained the sanction of liigh 
aiilborilies, so fur established itself in 
the public mind, as to be, with general 
approbation, converted into a law, at 
the renewal of the Charter of the Bank 
of England in 1844: and the regula- 
tion is still in force, though with a great 
abatement of its popularity, and with 
itHp7'estk/e impaired by two temporary 
suspensions, cm the responsibility of the 
executive, the earlier of the two little 
more than three years after its enact- 
ment. It is proper that the merits of 
this jilan for Iho regulation of a con- 
vertible bank note currency should be 
here considered. Before touching upon 
the practical provisions of Sir liobert 
Peel’s Act of 1844, I shall briefly state 
the nature, and examine the grounds, 
of the^lheory on which it is founded. 

It is believed by many, that banks 
of issue universally, or the Bank of 
I'lngland in particular, have a power of 
throwing their notes into circulation, 
and thereby raising prices, arbitrarily ; 
that this power is only limited by the 
degree of moderation with which they 
t iiink fit to exercise it ; that when they 
increase their issues beyond the usual 
amount, the lisc of pftces, thus pro- 
duced, generates a spirit of speculation 
in commodities, which carries prices 
still higher, and ultimatfdy causes a | 


reaction and recoil, amounting in ex- 
treme cases to a commercial crisis; 
and that every such crisis which has 
occurred in this country within mer- 
cantile memory, has been either ori- 
ginally produced by this cause, or 
greatly aggravated by it. To this ex- 
treme length the currency theory has 
not been canied by the eminent poli- 
tical economists wjp have given to a 
more moderate form of the same theory 
the sanction of their names. But I 
have not overstated the extravagance 
of the popular version ; which is a re- 
markable instance to what lengths a 
favourite theory will hurry, not the 
closet students who.se competency in 
such questions is often treated with so 
much contempt, hut men of the world 
and of hiusiness, who pique tliem.sclvea 
on the practical knowledge which they 
have at lea.st had ample o^’^portunities 
of acquiring. Not only has this fixed 
idea of the ciuToncy as the prime agent 
in the fluctuations of price, made them 
shut their eyes to the multitude of cir- 
cumstances which, by influencing the 
expectation of supply, are the true 
causes of almost all speculations and of 
almost all fluctuations of price ; but in 
order to bring about the chronological 
agreement required by their theory, 
between the variations of bank issues 
and those of prices, they have played 
such fantastic tricks with facts and 
dales as would be thought incredible, 
if an eminent practical authority hacl 
not taken the trouble of meeting 
them, on the ground of mere history, 
with an elaborate exposure. I refer, 
as^ all conversant with the subject 
must be aware, to j\lr. Tooke’s His- 
tory of Prices. Tiie result of Mr. 
Tooke’s investigations was thus stated 
by himself, iu his examination before 
the Commons Committee on the Bank 
Charter question iu 1832 ; and the evi- 
dences of it stand recorded in In's 
book; “In point of fact, and histoii- 
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cally, as far as my rescurclies luive 
gone, ill every signal instance of a lise 
or fall of prices, tlie rise or fall has 
piecctlcil, and therefore conld not he the 
<‘tl(‘ct of, an enlargement or contrac- 
ti m of the hank ciivulalion.” 

d'he extravagance of the currency 
Iheoiists, in attributing almost every 
lise or fall of prices to an enlargement 
or contraction of the issues of hank 
notes, has raised up, by reaction, a 
theory tlie extreme opposite of the 
fiji’iner, of which, in scientific discus- 
sion, the most piominent lepresenta* 
tives aio Mr, Tooke and Mr. Fullaiton. 
This conn ter- theory denies to hank 
notes, so long as the^' convertibility is 
maintained, any power whatever of 
laising piices, and to banks any power 
of increasing their ciiculation, except 
as a consequence of, and in proportion 
to, an increase of the business to be 
done. This last statement is supported 
by the unanimous assurances of all the 
country bankers who have been ex- 
amined before successive Parliammitary 
Committees on the subject. 'J hey all 
hear testimony that (in the words of 
Mr. Fiillarton-^) “ the amount of their 
issues is exclusively regulated by the 
extent of local dealings and expendi- 
ture in their respective districts, fluc- 
tuating with the tiiictiiations of produc- 
tion and price, and that they neither 
can increase their issues beyond the 
limits which the range of such dealings 
and expenditure prescribes, without 
the certainty of having their notes ira- 
nuuliatcly returned to them, nor dimi- 
nish them, hut at an almost equal 
certainty of the vacancy being filled np 
from some other soiirte,” From these 
premises it is argued by Mr. Tooke 
and Mr Fnllarton, that hank issues, 
since they cannot be increased in 
amount unless there he an increased 
(hmiaiid, cannot possibly raise prices; 
cannot encourage speculation, nor oo^i 
casion a coramerciai crisis ; and that 
the attempt to guard against that evil 
by an artificial management of the 
issue of notes, is of no effect for the 
intended purpose, and liable to produce 
other consequences extremely calami- 
tous. 

* JRsgnlaiion of Currencies^ p. 85, 
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§ 2. As much of this doctrine ns 
rests upon testimony, and not npini in- 
ference, appears tome incontiovcrtihle, 
I give complete credence to the -asser- 
tion of the country hankers, very clearly 
and coirectly condensed into a small 
compass in the sentence just quoted 
from Mr. Fullarton. I am convinced 
that they cannot pos.sihly increase their 
issue of notes in any other circum- 
stances than those wdiich arc there 
stated. 1 believe, also, tliut the theory^ 
grounded by Mr. Fullarton upon this 
fact, contains a large portion of truth, 
and is fi\r nearer to being the expres- 
sion of the whole truth than any form 
whatever of the currency theory. 

There are two states of the markets: 
one which may he termed the quiescent 
state, the other the expectant, or 
speculative state. The lirst is that in 
which there is nothing tending to 
gender in any considerable portion of 
the mercantile jiuhlic a desire to extend 
their operations The producers pro 
dace and the dealers purchase only 
their usual stocks, haviug no expecta- 
tion of a more than usually rapid vent 
for them. Eacli person transacts his 
ordinary amount of business and no 
more, or increases it only in enrre- 
spondenoo with the increase of his 
capital or connexion, or with the gra- 
dual giowth of the demand for his 
commodity, occasioned by the public 
prosperity. Not meditating any uu- 
usual extension of their own operations, 
producers and dealers do not need 
more tlnin the usual accommodation 
from bankers and other money lenders ; 
and as it is only by extending their 
loans that hankers increase their issues, 
none hut a momentary augmentation 
of issues is in these circumslanecs 
possible. If at a certain lime of the 
year a portion of the public have larger 
payments to make than at other times, 
or if an individual, under some peculiar 
exigency, requires an extra advancof 
they may apply for more bank notes,- 
and obtain thcan ; but the notes will na 
more remain iii^ circulation, than tlie 
extra quantity of Bank of England 
notes which are issued once in every 
three months in payment of the divi- 
dends. The person to whom, aftet 
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being borrowed, tlie notes are paid 
away, lias no extra payments to make, 
and no peculiar exigency, and be keeps 
tliem by bim unused, or sends them 
into deposit, or repays with them a 
I’evious advance made to bim by some 
anker: in any case be does not buy 
commodities wiib tbem, since by tbe 
pnpposition there is notliing to induce 
bim to lay in a larger stock oi com- 
modities than before. Even if we 
suppose, as \vc may do, that baiikcm 
cieate an artificial increase of tbe de- 
mand for loans, by offering tbem below 
tbe market rate of interest, tbe notes 
they issue will not remain in circula- 
tion; for when tbo boirower, having 
completed tbe transaction for which be 
fivailed himself of tbem, has paid them 
jiwfiy, tbe creditor or dealer wdio re- 
ceives tbem, having no demand for tbe 
iraTnediate use of an extia quantity of 
notes, sends them intc deposit. In 
ibis case, therefore, there can be no 
addition, at tbo discretion of bankers, 
to tbe general circulating medium: 
any inciease of their issues either 
comes back to them, or remains idle in 
the bands of tlio public, and no rise 
lakes place in prices. 

But there is another state of tbe 
markets, strikingly contrasted with tbo 
preceding, and to ibis state it is not so 
obvious that the theory of J^Ir. Tooke 
and Mr. Fullarton is applicable ; 
namely, vdien an impression prevails, 
whether well founded or groundless, 
that tbe supply of one or more great 
articles of commerce is likely to fall 
short of the ordinary consum 2 )tion. In 
such circumstances all persons con- 
nected with those commodities desire 
to extend their operations. Tbe pro- 
ducers or importers desire to produce 
or import a larger qnanlity, speculators 
desire to lay in a stock in order to 
profit by tbe expected rise of price, 
and holders of tbo commodity desire 
additional advances to enable them to 
continue holding. All these classes 
are^ disposed to make ^a more tlian 
ordinary use of their credit, and to this 
desire it is not denied that bankers 
vei*y often unduly administer. Effects 
of the same kind may be produced by 
anything which, exciting more than 


ii.sual hopes of proilt, gi\es increased 
brifcknoss to business : for example, a 
sudden foreign demand for commodities 
on a large scale, or the expectation of 
it ; such as occurred on the opening of 
Spanish America to English trade, and 
has occurred on various occasions in 
tbe trade wu’th tbe United Stales. 
Such occurrences produce a tendency 
to a rise of price in exportable ai tides, 
and generate t peculations, sometimes 
of a reasonable, (jnd (as long as a large 
proportion of men in business prefer 
excitement to safety) frequently of an 
irrational or immoderate character. 
In such cases there is a desire in the 
mercantile classes^ or in some portion 
of them, to employ their credit, in a 
more than usual degree, as a power of 
purchasing. Tliis is a state of business 
wdiicb, when pushed to an extreme 
length, brings on tbe revulsion called 
a commercial crisis ; and it is a known 
fact that such periods of speculation 
hardly ever pass off wdtbout having 
been attended, during some part of 
their progress, by a considerable in- 
crease of bank notes. 

'To this, however, it is replied by 
Mr. Tooke and Mr. Fullarton, that tbe 
increase of tbe circulation always fol- 
lows, instead of preceding, tbe rise of 
prices, and is not its cause, but its 
effect. I'bat in tbe first place, tbe 
speculative purchases by which prices 
are raised, are uot efiected by bank 
notes but by cheques, or still more 
commonly on a simple book credit : and 
secondly, even if they were made with 
bank notes borrowaul for that express 
purpose from bankers, the notes, after 
being used for that purpose, would, if 
not W'anted for current transactions, be 
returned into deposit by the persons 
receiving them. In this 1 fully concur, 
and I regard it as proved, both scienti- 
fically and historically, that during the 
ascending period of speculation, and as 
long as it is confined to transactions 
between dealers, the issues of hank 
notes are seldom materially increased, 
nor contribute anything to tbe specula- 
tive rise of prices. It seems to me, 
however, that this can no longer be 
affiimed when speculation has pro- 
ceeded so far as to reach tbe producers. 
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Speculative orders given by mercliants 
to manufacturers induce tliemto extend 
tbeir operations, and to become appli- 
cants to bankers for increased advances, 
wbicb, if made in notes, arc not paid 
away to persons wlio return tliem into 
deposit, but are partially expended in 
paying wages, and pass into the va- 
rious channels of retail trade, where they 
become directly effective in producing 
a further rise of prices I cannot but 
think that this employment of bank 
notes must have been powerfully opem- 
tive on prices at the lime when notes 
of one and two pounds value were per- 
mitted by law. Admitting, however, 
that the prohibition "^f mdx'S below tive 
pounds has now rendered this part of 
their operation comparatively insignifi- 
cant, by greatly limiting their applica- 
bility to the payment of wages, there 
is another form of their instrumentality 
which comes into play in the later 
stages of speculation, and which forms 
the principal argument of the more 
moderate supporters of the curiency 
theory. Though advances by bankers 
are seldom demanded for the purpose 
of buying on speculation, they arc 
largely elemanded by unsnccessfiil 
speculators for the purpose of holding 
on; and the competition of these specu- 
lators for a share of the loanable capital, 
makes even those who have not specu- 
lated, more dependent than before on 
hankers for the advances they require. 
Between the asceuding period of specu- 
lation and the revulsion, there is an 
inteival, extending to weeks and some- 
times months, of struggling against a 
fall. The tide having shown signs of 
turning, the speculative holders arc 
unwilling to sell in a falling market, 
and in the meantime they requii’C funds 
to enable them to fuilil even their ordi- 
nary engagements. It is this stage 
that is ordinarily marked by a cou- 
siderablo increase in the amount of the 
bank note circulation. That such an 
increase does usually take place, is 
denied by no one. And I think it must 
be admitted that this increase tends 
to prolong the duration of the specula- 
tions ; that it enables the speculative 
prices to bo kept up for some time after 
ihey would otherwise have collapsed; 


and therefore prolongs and increases 
the drain of the precious metals for 
exportation, which is a leading feature 
of this stage in the progi-css of’^a com- 
mercial crisis : the continuance of 
which drain at last endangering the 
power of the banks to fulfil their en- 
gagement of paying their notes on 
demand, they are compelled to contract 
their credit more suddenly and severely 
than would have bcennccessaiy if they 
had been prevented from propping up 
speculation by increased advances, after 
the time when the recoil had become 
inevitable. 

§ 3. To prevent this retardation of 
the recoil, and ul linn ale aggravation of 
its severity, is the object of the scheme 
for regulating the currcnc^q of which 
Lord Overstone, Mr. Norman, and 
Colonel Torrens, wmre the first pro- 
mulgators, aud which has, in a slightly 
mociiliGd form, been enacted into law.’* 

* I think myself justified in affirming that 
the mitigation of commercial revulsions is 
the real, and only serious, purpose of the Act 
of 1844. I am quite aware that its sup- 
porters insist (especially since 1847) on its 
supreme efficacy in “ maintaining the con- 
vertibility of the Bank note.” But I must 
be excused for not attaching any serious inv 
portance to this one among its alleged merits. 
The convertibility of the Bank note was 
maintained, and would have continued to be 
maintained, at whatever cost, under the old 
system. As was well said by Lord Over- 
stone In his Evidence, the Bank can. always, 
by a sufficiently violent action on credit, 
save itself at the expense of the mercantile 
public. That the Act of 1844 mitigates the 
violence of that process, is a sufficient claim 
to prefer in its behalf. Besides, if we sup- 
pose such a degree of mismanagement on the 
part of the Bank, as, were it not for the Ad, 
would endanger the continuance of con« 
vertibihty, the same (or a less) degree of 
mismanagement, practised under the Act, 
would suffice to produce a suspension of 
payments by the Banking Department , an 
event which the compulsory separation of 
the two departments brings much nearer to 
possibility than it was before, and which^ 
involving as it would the probable stoppage 
of every private banking establishment in 
London, and perhaps also the non-payment 
of the dividends to the national creditor, 
would be a faf greater immediate calamity 
than a brief interruption of the converti- 
bility of the note; insomuch that, to enable 
the Bank to resume payment of its deposits, 
no Government w'ould hesitate a moment to 
suspend payment of the notes, if suspension 
of the Act of 1844 proved insuffieiept. 
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According to tlieschcnio in its origi- 
nal purity, tlie issue of promissory 
notes for circulation was to bo coi> fined 
to one^body. In the form adopted by 
Parliament, ail existing issuers were 
permitted to retain this privilege, but 
none weie to he tliereaftcr admitted to 
it, oven in the place of those wlio might 
discontinue their issues: and, for all 
except the Bank of England, a maxi- 
mum of issues was prescribed, on a 
scale intentionally low. To the Bank 
of England no maximum was fixed for 
the aggregate amount of its notes, hut 
only for the portion issued on securi- 
ties, OX’ in other words, on loan. These 
were never to exceed a certain limit, 
fixed in the first instance at fouiteen 
millions.'^ All issues beyond that 
amount muvst he in exchange for hul- 
lickLi; of which the Bank is hound to 
purchase, at a Irille below the Mint 
valuation, any quantity which is oflered 
to it, giving its notes in exchange. In 
regal’d, therefore, to any issue of notes 
beyond the limit of fourteen millions, 
the Bank is purely passive, having no 
function hut the cumpulsory one of 
giving its notes for gold at Bl. lls. 9d., 
and gold for its notes at ol. 175. lO^cZ., 
whenever and by whomsoever it is 
called upon to do so. 

The object for which this mechanism 
is intended is, that the bank note -cur- 
rency may vary in its amount at the 
exact times, and in the exact degree, 
in which a purely metallic cuiTency 
w'ould vary. And the precious metals 
being the commodity that has hitherto 
approached nearest to that invariability 
in all the circumstances influencing 
value, which fits a commodity for being 
adopted as a medium of exchange, it 
seems to he thought that the excel- 
lence of the Act of 1844 is fully made 
out, if under its operation the issues 
conform in all their variations of quan- 

* conditional increase of this ma-vimum 
is permitted, but only when by arrangement 
with any country bank the isRue.s of that 
bank are dibcontinned, and Bank of England 
notes substituted; and even then the in- 
UT'ease is limited to two-tifirds of the amount 
ofthe country notes to be thereby superseded. 
Under this provision, the amount of notes 
which tiro Bank of England is now at 
liberty to issue /igamst securities, is i-ather 
under foux’teen and a half millions. 


' tily, and llioicfote, as is inferred, of 
value, to the vaiiuiioiis winch would 
tiike place in a currency wholly me- 
tallic. 

How, all I’easonable opponents of 
the Act, in common witii its sup- 
porters, acknowledge as an essential 
requisite of any substitute for the 
precious imdals, that it should con 
form exactly in its permanent value 
to a metallic standard. And they say, 
that so long as it is convertible into 
specie oil demand, it does and must so 
conform. But when the value of a 
metallic or of any other currency is 
spoken of, there <^re two points to be 
considered ; the ])erniancnt or i*-verago 
value, and the fluctuations. It is to 
- the permanent value of a metallic 
currency, that the value of a paner 
currency ought to conform. But there 
is no obvious reason why it should be 
requiied to conform to the fluctuations 
too. The only object of its conform- 
ing at all, is steadiness of value ; and 
with I’cspcct to fluctuations the solo 
thing desirable is that they should he 
the smallest possible. Now the fluctu- 
ations in the value of the currency 
arc determined, not by its quantity, 
/whether it consist of gold or of paper, 
but by the expansions and contractions 
of credit. To discover, therefore, what 
cmrency xvill coriforin the most neaily 
to the permane) it value of the precious 
metals, we must find under what car- 
I'eucy the variations in credit are least 
frequent and least extreme. Now, 
whether this object is best attained 
by a metallic currency (and therefore 
by a paper currency exactly conform’ 
iiig in quantity to it) is precisely the 
question to he decided. If it slxonld 
prove that a paper currency wliich 
follows all the fluctuations in quantiiy 
of a metallic, loads to more violent re- 
vulsions of credit than one which is 
not hold to this rigid conformity, it 
will follow that the currency which 
agrees most exactly in quantity xvilh 
a metallic currency is not that which 
adheres closest to its value ; that is to 
say, its permanent value, with which 
alone agreement is desirable. 

Whether tins is really the caso ox* 
not we will now inqiiire. And firsts 
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let "ua consider whether the Act ehects 
the practical object chiefly relied on 
in its defence by the more sober of its 
advocates, that of arresting specula- 
tive extensions of credit at an earlier 
period, with a less drain of gold, and 
consequently by a milder and more 
gradual pro'cess. I think it must he 
admitted that to a certain degree it is 
s^iccessful in this object. 

I am aware of what may be urged, 
tnd reasonably urged, in opposition to 
this opinion. It may he said, that 
when the time arrives at which the 
banks are pressed for increased ad- 
vances to enable speculators to fulfil 
their engagements, limitation of the 
issue of notes will not prevent the 
hanks, if otherwise willing, from mak- 
inti' these advances; that they have 
still their deposits as a source from 
which loans may be made beyond the 
point which is consistent with pru- 
dence as bankers; and that even if 
they refused to do so, the only effect 
■would be, that the deposits themselves 
would he drawn out to supply the 
wants of the depositors ; which would 
be just as much an addition to tlie^ 
bank notes and coin in the hands of 
the public, as if the notes themselves 
were increased. This is true, and is a 
sufficient answer to those who think 
that the advances of banks to prop up 
failing speculations are objectionable 
chiefly as an increase of the currency. 
But the mode in which they are really 
objectionable, is as an extension of 
credit. If, instead of increasing their 
discounts, the hanks allow their de- 
posits to be drawn out, there is the 
same increase of currency (for a short 
time at least) hut there is not aii in- 
crease of loans, at the time when there 
ought to bo a diminution. If they do 
increase their discounts, not by means 
of notes, but at the expense of the 
deposits alone, their deposits (properly 
BO called) arc definite and exhaustible, 
while notes may bo increased to any 
amnnnt, or, after being returned, may 
be reissued without limit. It is true 
that a bank, if willing to add inde- 
finitely to its liabilities, has the power 
of making its nominal deposits as un- 
limited a fund as its issues could be ; 


it has only to make its advances in 
a book credit, which is creating d('~ 
posits out of its own liabilities, Ibo 
money for which it has mad’j itself 
responsible becoming a deposit in its 
hands to be drawn against by cheques ; 
and tlie cheques, when drawn, may bo 
liquidated (cither at the same bank 
or at the clearing house) without the 
aid of notes, by a mere transfer of 
credit from one account to another. 
I apprehend it is chiefly in this way 
that undue extensions of credit, in 
periods of speculation, are commonly 
made. But the banks are not likely 
to persist in this course when the tide 
begins to tuin. It is not ’v^flien tiieir 
deposits have already begun to flow 
out, that they are likely to create 
deposit accounts which leprescnt, 
instead of funds placed in their hands, 
fresh liabilities of their own. But 
experience proves that extension of 
credit in the form of notes goes on long 
after the recoil from over-speculation 
has commenced- When this mode of 
resisting the revulsion is made iinpus- 
sihio, and deposits and hook credits are 
left as the only source from which 
undue advances can he made, the rate 
of interest is not so often, or so lung, 
prevented from rising, after the dilli- 
culties consequent on excess of specu- 
lation begin to he felt. On the con- 
trary, the necessity which the banks 
feel of diminishing their advances to 
maintain their solvency, when they 
find their deposits flowing out, and 
cannot supply the vacant place by 
their own notes, accelerates the rise 
of the rate of interest. Speculative 
holders are therefore obliged to sub- 
mit earlier to that loss by resale, 
which could not have been prevented 
from coming on them at last: the 
recoil of pric(is and collapse of general 
credit take place sooner. 

To appreciate the e-flecl which ihis 
acceleration of the crisis has in miti- 
gating its intensity, let us advert 
more particubirly to the nature and 
effects of that leading feature in the 
eriod just preceding the collapse, the 
rain of gold. A rise of prices pro- 
duced by a speculative extension of 
cro lit, even when bank notes have nut 
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been the laatruinent, is not the loss 
efifectiial (if it lasts long enough) in 
turning the exchanges : and when the 
excln^pgeshave turned fiom this cause, 
they can only he turned back, and the 
drain of gold stopped, either by a fall 
of prices or by a rise of the rate of 
inteicst. A full of prices will stop it 
by lemoving the cause which produced 
it, and by rendering goods a more ad- 
vantageous remittance than gold, even 
for paying debts already due. A rise 
of the rate of interest, and conseipuent 
fall of the pi ices of securities, will 
accomplish the purpose still more ra- 
pidly, by inducing foieigners, instead 
of taking away the gold which is due 
to them, to leave it for investment 
within the country, and even scn<l 
gold into the country to take ad- 
vantage of the increased rate of iu- 
te^’est. Of this last mode of stopping 
a drain of gold, the year 1847 afforded 
signal examples. Put until one of 
tliese two things takes place — until 
either prices fall, or the rate of 
interest rises — nothing can possibly 
arrest, or even moderate, the efflux of 
gold. Now, neither will prices fall 
nor interest rise, so long as the un- 
duly expanded credit is upheld by the 
continued advances of harpers. It is 
well known that when a drain of gold 
has set in, even if hank notes have 
not increased in quantity, it is upon 
them that the contraction first falls, 
the gold wanted for exportation being 
always obtained from the Bank of 
England in exchange for its notes. 
But under the system which pre- 
ceded 1844, the Bank of England, 
being subjected, in common with 
other hanks, to the iinpoiLunities for 
fresh advances which are character- 
istic of such a time, could, and often 
'did, immediately re-issue the notes 
which had been returned to it in 
exchange for bullion. It is a great 
error, certainly, to suppose that the 
mischief of this re-issue chiefly con- 
sisted in preventing a contraction of 
the currency. It was, Tiowever, quite 
as mischievous as it^dias ever been 
supposed to he. As long as it lasted, 
the efflux of gold coufd not cease, 
since neither would prices fall nor 


interest rise while those advances com 
tinned. Prices, having risen without 
any increase of hank notes, could well 
have fallen without a diminution o1 
them ; but having risen in conse- 
quence of an extension of credit, they 
could not fall without a contraction ol 
it. As long, tliorefoie, as the Bank of 
England and the other banks per- 
severed in this course, so long gold 
continued to flow out, until so little 
was left that the Bank of England, 
being in danger of snspension of pay. 
merits, was compelled at last to con- 
tract its discounts so greatly and 
suddenly as to produce a much more 
extreme vaiialioy in the laie of in- 
terest, inflict much greater loss and 
distress on individuals, and destroy a 
much greater amount of the ordinary 
credit of the country, than any real 
necessity required. 

I acknowledge, (and the experience 
of 1847 has proved to those wlio over- 
looked it before,) that the mischief 
now described, may he wrought, and 
in large measure, by the Bank of 
England, through its deposits alone. 
It may continue or even increase its 
discounts and advances, when it ought 
to contract them ; with the ultimate 
effect of making the contraction much 
more severe and sudden than neces- 
sary. I cannot hut think, however, 
tliat banks which commit this error 
with their deposits, would commit it 
still more if they were at liberty to 
make increased loans with their issues 
as well as their deposits. I am com- 
pelled to think that the being re- 
stricted from increasing their issues, is 
a real impediment to their making 
those advances which arrest the tide 
at its turn, and make it rush like a 
torrent afterwards : and when the Act 
is blamed for interposing obstacles at 
a time when not obstacles but facilities 
are needed, it must injustice receive 
credit for interposing them -when they 
are an acknowledged benefit. In this 
particular, therefore, I think it cannot 
be denied, that the new system is a 
real improvement upon the old. 

§ 4. But however this may he, it 
seems to me certain that these ad 
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tnnt/^ges, wliatever value may be 
put on them, are pnrcLased by still 
greater disadvantages. 

In the first place, a large extension 
of credit by bankers, tiiongli most 
hurtful when, credit being alieady in 
an inflated state, it can only serve to 
retard and aggravate the collapse, is 
most salutary when the collapse has 
come, and when credit instead of being 
in excess is in distressing deficiency, 
and increased advances by bankers, 
instead of being an addition to the 
ordinary amount of floating credit, 
serve to replace a mass of other credit 
which has been suddenly destroyed. 
Antecedently to 1844, if the Bank of 
England occasionally aggravated the 
severity of a commercial revnlsi'on by 
rcndeiing the collapse of credit more 
tardy and thence more violent than 
necessary, it in return rendered in- 
valuable services during the revulsion 
its(‘lf, by coming forward with ad- 
vances to suppoit solvent firms, at a 
time when all other paper and almost 
all mercantile credit hud become com- 
paratively valueless. This service was 
eminenily conspicuous in the ciisis of 
1825-0, the severest probably ever 
expeiionced ; during which the Bank 
increased what is called its circula- 
tyn by many millions, in advances to 
those mercantile firms of whose ulti 
mate solvency it felt no doubt; ad- 
vances which if it had been obliged to 
withhold, the severity of the crisis 
would have been still greater than it 
was. If the Bank, it is justly re- 
marked bv hlr. Fullarton,^ complies 
with such applications, ‘‘it must 
comply with them by an issue of notes, 
for notes constitute the only instru- 
mentality through which the Bank is 
in the practice of lending its credit. 
But those notes are not intended to 
circulate, nor do they circulate. There 
is no more demand for circulation than 
there was before. On the contrary, 
the rapid decline of prices which the 
case in supposition prcsume.s, would 
necessarily contract the demand for 
circulation. The notes would either 
be returned to the Bank of England, 
fts fast as they were issued, in the 
♦ P, 108 » 
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shape of deposits, or wo aid be lucked np 
in the drawers of the private Londun 
bankers, or distributed by tfl^m to 
their correspondents in the country, 
or intercepted by other cajjitalists, who, 
during the fervour of the previous 
excitement, had contracted liabilities 
which they might be imperfectly pre- 
pared on the sudden to encounter. In 
such emergencies, every man con- 
nected witli business, who has been 
trading on other means than his own, 
is placed on the defensive, and his 
whole object is to make himself as 
strong as possible, an object which 
cannot be more cflectiially answcrc 1 
than by keeping by him as large a 
reserve as possible in paper which the 
law has made a legal tender. The 
notes themselves never find their way 
into the produce market ; and if th«y 
at all contribute to retard’' (or, as I 
sliould rather say, to moderate) “ the 
fall of prices, it is not by promoting in 
the slightest degree the effective de- 
mand for commodities, not by enabling 
consumers to buy more largely for 
consumption, and so giving brisKness 
to commerce, but by a process pre- 
cisely the reverse, by enabling the 
holders of cq^nniodities to hold on, by 
obstructing traffic and repressing con- 
sumption.” 

The opportune relief thus afforded to 
credit, during the excessive contraction 
which succeeds to an undue expansion, 
is consistent with the principle of the 
new system ; for an extraordinary con- 
traction of credit, and fall of prices, 
inevitably draw gold into the country, 
and the principle of the system is that 
the bank-note currency shall bo per- 
mitted, and even compelled, to enlarge 
itself, in all cases in which a metallic 
currency would do the same. But, 
what the principle of the law would 
encourage, its provisions in this in- 
stance preclude, by not suffering the 
increased issues to take place until the 
gold has actually arrived; which is 
never until tlie"\vorst part ot the crisis 
is past, and almost all the losses and 
failures attendant on it are consum- 
mated. The machinery of the system 
withholds, until for many purposes it 
comes too late, the very medicine 
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wlucli the theory of the system pre- 
scribes as the appropriate remedy.*' 

This function of hanks in filling np 
the gap made in mercantile credit by 
the consequences of undne speculation 
and its revulsion, is so entirely indis- 
fensable, that if the Act of 184-4 con- 
tinues unrepcaled, there can be no 
difficulty in foreseeing that its pro- 
visions must be suspended, as they 
weie in 1847, in every period of great 
-ommercial difficulty, as soon as the 
crisis has really and completely set in.f 
Were this all, there would be no abso- 
lute inconsistency in maintaining the 
lestriction as a means of preventing a 
crisis, and relaxing it for the purpose 
of relieving one. But there is another 
objection, of a still more radical and 
comprebeusive character, to the new 
system. 

Professing, in theory, to require that 
a paper currency shall vary in its 
amount in exact conformity to the 
variations of a metallic currency, it 
provides, in fact, that in every case of 
an efflux of gold, a corresponding dimi- 
nution shall take place in the quantity 
of bank notes; in other words, that 
every exportation of the precious 
metals shall be virtnally^drawn from 
tbe circulation ; it being assumed that 
this would be the case if the cuirency 
were wholly metallic. This theory, 
and these practical arrangements, are 
adapted to the case in which the drain 
of gold onginafes in a rise of prices 
produced by an undue expansion of 
currency or credit; but they arO 
adapted to no case beside. 

When the efflux of gold is the last 

* True, the Bank is not precluded from 
making increased advances from its deposits, 
which are likely to he of unusually large 
amount, smee, at these periods, every one 
leaves his money in deposit in order to have 
it within call. But, that the deposits are not 
always sufficient, was conclusively proved in 
1847, when the Bank stretched to the very 
utrnost the means of relieving commerce 
which its deposits aflorded, without allaying 
the panic, which howev<^ ceased at once 
when the Government decided on suspending 
the ^\et. f ^ 

t This prediction was verified on the very 
next occurrence of a commercial crisis, in 
1857 ; when Government were again under 
the necessity of suspending, on their own re- 
sponsibility, the provisions of tlie Act. 


stage of a series of effiects anHiiig fiotu 
an increase of the currency, or from an 
expansion of credit tantamount in its 
effect on prices to an increase of cur- 
rency, it is in that ease a fair assump- 
tion 'that in a purely metallic system 
tlie gold exported would be drawn from 
the currency itself; because such a 
drain, being in its nature unlimited, 
will necessarily continue as long as 
currency and credit are undiminished. 
But an exportation of the precious 
metals often arises from no causes 
affecting currency or credit, but simply 
from an unusual extension of foreign 
payments, arising either from the state 
of the markets foPcommodities, or from 
some circumstance not commercial. 
In this class of causes, four, of power- 
ful operation, are included, of each of 
which the last fifty years of English 
history afford repeated instances. The 
first is that of an extraordinary foreign 
expenditure by government, cither 
political or military ; as in the revolu- 
tionai 7 war, and, as long as it lasted, 
during the late war with Bussia. The 
second is the case of a large exporta- 
tion of capital for foreign investment ; 
such as the loans and mining opera- 
tions which puitly contributed to the 
crisis of IS'i''), and the American 
.speculations which were the principal 
cause of the crisis of 1889. The third 
is a failure of crops in the countries 
which supply the raw material of im- 
portant manufactures ; such as the 
cotton failure in America, which com- 
pelled England, in 1847, to incur un- 
usual liabilities for the pin chase of 
that commodity at an advanced price. 
The fourth is a had harvest, and a 
great consequent importation of food ; 
of which the years 1846 and 1847 pre- 
sented an example surpassing all ante- 
cedent experience. 

In none of these cases, if the cur- 
rency were metallic, would the gold or 
silver exported for the purposes in 
question be necessarily, or even pro- 
bably, drawn wholly from the circula- 
tion. It would he drawn from the 
hoards, which under a metallic cur- 
rency always exist to a very large 
amount; in uncivilized countries, in 
the hands of all who can afford it ; in 
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ctvilizeil conntnVa cliieflv in tlie fonii 
of bankers’ reserve'-'. iMr. Tuoke, in 
his “ Inquiry into tlxe OiiiToncy Prin- 
ciple/’ bears testimony to this fact; 
but it is to Mr. Fullarton that the 
public are indebted for the clearest and 
most satisfactory elucidation of it. As 
I am not aware that this part of the 
theory of currency has been set forth 
by any other writer with anything like 
the same degree of completeness, I 
shall quote somewhatlargely fiom this 
able production. 

“ No person who has ever resided in 
an Asiatic country, where hoarding is 
carried on to a far larger extent in 
proportion to the existing stock of 
wealth, and where the practice has 
become much more deeply engrafted 
in the habits of the people, by tradi- 
tionary apprehensions of insecurity and 
the difficulty of finding safe and remu- 
nerative investments, than in any 
European community — no person who 
has had personal experience of this 
state of society, can be at a loss to re- 
collect innumerable instances of large 
metallic treasures extracted in times 
of pecuniary difficulty from the coffers 
of individuals by the temptation of a 
high rate of interest, and brought in 
aid of tlie public necessities, nor, on 
tbe other band, of the facility with 
•which those treasures have been ab- 
sorbed again, when the inducements 
which had drawn them into light were 
no longer in operation. 3n countries 
more advanced in civilization and 
wealth than the Asiatic principalities, 
and where no man is in fear of attract- 
ing the cupidity of power by an exter- 
nal display of riches, but where the 
interchange of commodities is still 
almost universally conducted through 
the medium of a metallic circulation, 
as is the case with most of the com- 
mercial countries on the Continent of 
Europe, the molives for amassing the 
precious metals may be less powerful 
than in the majority of Asiatic princi- 
alities ; but the ability to accumulate 
eing more widely extended, the abso- 
lute quantity amassed will be found 
probably to bear a considerably larger 
proportion to tbe population.'* In 

* It is known, from unquestionable facts. 


those stales which He exposed to Iiofw 
tile invasion, or whoso social condition 
is unsettled and menacing, the motive 
indeed must still be very strorrg ; and 
in a nation carrying on an exiensive 
commerce, both foreign and internal, 
without any considerable aid from any 
of the banking substitutes for money, 
the reserves of gold and silver indis- 
pensably required to secure tbe regu- 
larity of payments, must of themselves 
engross a share of tbe circulating coin 
which it would not be easy to estimate, 
“ In this country, where tbe banking 
system has been carried to an extent 
and perfection unknown in any other 
part of Europe, and may be said to 
have entirely superseded the use of 
coin, except for retail dealings and the 
purposes of foi'eigii commerce, the in- 
centives to private hoarding exist no 
longer, and the hoards have all b^eii 
transferred to the banks, or rather, I 
should say, to the Bank of England. 
But in France, whore the bank-note 
circulation is still comparatively 
limited, the quantity of gold and silver 
coin in existence I find now currently 
estimated, on what are described as tbe 
latest authorities, at the enormous sum 
of 120 millions sterling; nor is tbe esti- 
mate at all at variance with the rea- 
sonable probabilities of the case. Of 
this vast treasure there is every reason 
to presume that a very large proportion, 
probably by much the greater part, is 
absorbed in the hoards. If you present 
for payment a bill for a thousand 
francs to a French banker, he brings 
you tbe silver in a sealed bag from his 
strong room. And not the banker only, 
but every merchant and trader, ac- 
cording to his means, is under -the 
necessity of keeping by him a stock of 
cash sufficient not only for his ordinary 
disbursements, but to meet any unex- 
pected demands. That the quantity 
of specie accumulated in these iinim 

that the hoards of money at all times existing 
in the hands of the French peasantry, often 
from a I'emote-^late, surpass any amount 
which could have been imagined possible; 
and even m so poor^ a country as Ireland, it 
has of late boenj3,scertained, that the small 
farmers sometinoes pcs, ‘.ess hoards quite dis- 
proportioned te tlieir visible means of sub' 
sistence. 

D D a 
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merable depMs, not in France only, but 
all over tlie Continent, where banking 
institutions are still either entirely 
wantirrg or very iropoifcctly organized, 
is not merely immense in itself, but 
admits of being largely drawn upon, 
and transferred even in vast masses 
from one country to anothei, with very 
little, if any, effect on pi ices, or other 
material derangements, we have had 
some remarkable proofs : ” among 
others, “ the signal success which at- 
tended the simultaneous efforts of some 
of the piincipal European powers 
(Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark) to replenish their treasuries, 
and to replace with coin a considerable 
portion of the depreciated paper which 
the necessities of the war had forced 
upon them, and this at the very time 
when the available stock of the pre- 
cious metals over the world had been 
reduced by the exertions of England to 

recover her metallic currency 

There can be no doubt that these com- 
bined operations were on a scale of 
very extraordinary magnitude, that 
they were accomplished without any 
sensible injury to commerce or public 
prosperity, or any other effect than 
some temporary derangement of the 
exchanges, and that the piivate hoards 
of treasure accumulated throughout 
Europe during the war must have been 
the principal source from which all 
this gold and silver was collected. And 
no person, I think, can fairly contem- 
plate the vast superflux of metallic 
wealth thus proved to be at all times 
in existence, and, though in a dormant 
and inert state, always ready to spring 
into activity on the first indication of a 
sufficiently intense demand, without 
feeling themselves compelled to admit 
the possibility of tbe mines being even 
shut up for years togetlier, and the 
production of the metals altogether 
suspended, wdiile there might be scarcely 
a perceptible alteration in the ex- 
changeable value of the metal.”* 

Applying this to the^r^uiTcncy doc- 
trine and its advocates, “one might 
imagine,” says Mr. Fflllarton,t “ that 

♦ Fullarton on the 'Eegntaiion of Currencies j 
pp. 71-4. 

I lb. pp. 139- 42, 


they supposed the gold which is drained 
off for exportation from a country 
using a currency exclusively metallic, 
to he collected by driblets at tbe fairs 
and markets, or from the tills of the 
grocers and mercers. They never even 
allude to the existence of such a thing 
as a great hoard of the metals, though 
upon the action of the hoards depends 
the whole economy of international 
payments between specie-circulating 
communities, while any operation of 
the money collected in hoards upon 
piices must, even according to the 
currency hypothesis, be wholly impos- 
sible. Wo know from experience what 
enormous paymen'Cs in gold and silver 
specie-circulating countries are capable, 
at times, of making, without the least 
disturbance of their j'nternal pro- 
sperity ; and whence is it supposed 
that these payments come, hut from 
their hoards ? Let us think how the 
money market of a country transacting 
all its exchanges through the medium 
of the precious metals only, would be 
likely to be affected by tlie necessity of 
making a foreign payment of several 
millions. Of course the necessity 
could only be satisfied by a transmis- 
sion of capital; and would not the 
competition for the possession of capi- 
tal for transmission which the occasion 
would call forth, necessarily raise the 
market rate of interest ? If the pay- 
ment was to be made by the govern- 
ment, would not the government, in all 
probability, have to open a new loan 
on terms more than usually favourable 
to the lender ?” If made by merchants, 
would it not be drawn either from the 
deposits in banks, or from the reserves 
wdiicli merchants keep by them in de- 
fault of banks, or would it not oblige 
them to obtain tbe necessary amount 
of specie by going into the money 
market as borrowers? “And would 
not all this inevitably act upon the 
hoards, and draw forth into activity a 
portion of the gold and silver which 
the money-dealers had been accumu- 
lating, and some of them with the 
express view of watching such oppor- 
tunities for turning their treasures to 
advantage 

“ To come to the present ijnpie 
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[1844], tlie balance of payments wiLli 
neaily all Europe has for about four 
yeais past been in favour of this coun- 
try, aiul gold has been pouring in till 
the influx amounts to the unheard-of 
sum of about fouitcen millions sterling. 
Vet in all this lime, has any one heard 
a complaint of any seiious suffering in- 
flicted on the people of the Continent? 
Have pi ices there been greatly de- 
pressed beyond their range in this 
country ? Have wages fallen, or have 
mei chants been extensively ruined by 
the universal depreciation of their 
stock? There has occurred nothing 
of the kind. The i^nor of commercial 
and monetary aflairs has been cveiy- 
where even and tranquil; and in 
France more particiiarly, an improving 
revenue and extended commerce bear 
testimony to the continued progress of 
internal prosperity. It maybe doubted, 
indeed, if tins great efflux of gold has 
withdrawn from that portion of the 
metallic wealth of the nation which 
really circulates, a single napoleon. 
And it has been equally ohvioiis, from 
the undisturbed state of credit,^ that 
not only has the supply of specie indis- 
pensable for the conduct of business in 
the retail market been all the while 
uninterrupted, hut that the hoards 
have continued to furnish every facilif,y 
requisite for the regularity of mercan- 
tile payments. It is of the very 
essence of the motalHc sysicm, tliat 
the hoards, in all cases of probable 
occurrence, should be equal to both 
objects; that they should, in the first 
place, supply the bullion demanded for 
expoiiation, and in the next place, 
should keep up the home circulation to 
its legitimate complement. Every man 
trading under that system, who, in the 
course of his business may have fre- 
quent occasion to I'cmit large sums in 
specie to foreign countries, must cither 
keep by him a sufficient treasure of his 
own or must have the means of bor- 
rowing enough from his neighbours, 
not only to make up when vraiited the 
amount of his remittances, but to en- 
able him, moreover, to carry on his 
ordinary transactions at homo without 
interruption.” 

Jp a country ip ^hich credit is 


carried to so great an extent as in 
England, one great reserve, in a single 
eslablisliment, the Bank of England, 
supplies the place, as far as the pre- 
cious metals are concerned, of the mul- 
titudinous reserves of other countries. 
The theoretical principle, therefore, of 
the currency doctrine would require, 
that all those drains of the metal, 
which, if the currency were purely 
metallic, would be taken from the 
hoards, should be allowed to operate 
freely upon the reserve in the coffers of 
the Bank of England, without any 
attempt to stop it either by a diminu- 
tion of the currency or by a conti action 
of credit. Nor to this would there be 
any wmll-groiindcd ohjection, unless the 
drain W'cic so great as to threaten the 
exhaustion of the reserve, and a con- 
sequent stoppage of payments y a 
danger against wffiich it is possible to 
take adec^uato precautions, because in 
the cases which we are considering, 
the drain is for foreign payments of 
definite amount, and stops of itself as 
soon as these are effected. And in all 
systems it is admitted that the habi- 
tual reserve of the Bank should exceed 
the utmost amount to which experience 
warrants the belief that such a drain 
may extend ; wdiicli extreme limit 
Mr. Fullarton affirms to be seven 
millions, but Mr. Tooke recommends 
an averag(5 reserve of ten, and in his 
last publication, of twmlve millions. 
Under these ciiciimstances, the habi- 
tual reserve, winch would never be em- 
ployed in discounts, hut kept to be paid 
out exclusively in exchange for cheques 
or bank notes, w’ould be sufficient for a 
crisis of this description ; wdiich there- 
fore wmuld pass off wdthout having its 
diflicidtics increased by a contraction 
cither of credit or of the circiihi* Ion. 
But this, the most advantageous 
dtnouement that the case admits of‘, 
and not only consistent with, but re- 
quired by, the professed principle of 
the system, the panegyrists of the 
system claim* for it as a great merit 
that it prevents^ They boast, that on 
the first appearance of a drain for c:?- 
portation, (wdiatever may he its cause, 
and whether under a metallic currency 
it would involve a contraction of credit 
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or not) tile Bank is at once obliged to 
curtail its advances. And this, be it 
reinemfcerod, "when thcie has been no 
hpecnialive rise of prices which it is 
indispensable to correct, no unusual 
extension of credit requiring contrac- 1 
tion ; but the demand for gold is solely 
occasioned by foreign payments on 
account of government, or large cum im- 
poriadons consequent on a bad harvest. 

Even suppobing that the rc.scrve is 
insufficiciit to meet the foreign, pay- 
ments, and iliat the means wherewith 
I o make them have to betaken from 
the loanable capital of the country, the 
consequence of wdiicli is a rise of iho 
rate of interest : in such oircnmslanees 
some pressure on the money nuirket is 
unavoidable ; but that pressure is much 
increased in severity by the separation 
of the banking from the issue depart- 
ment. The case is generally stated as 
if the Act only operated in one way, 
namely, by preventing the Bank, when 
it has parted with (say) three millions 
of bullion in exchange for thrfc millions 
of its notes, from again lending those 
notes, in discounts or other advances 
But the Act really does much more 
than this. It is well known, that the 
first operation of a drain is ahvays on 
the banking department. The bank 
deposits constitute llie bulk of the unem- 
ployed and disposable capital of the 
country ; and capital wanted for foreign 
payments is almost always obtained 
mainly by drawing out deposits. Sup- 
posing three millions to be the amount 
wanted, three millions of notes are 
drawn from the banking department 
(either directly or through the private 
bankers, who keep the bulk ofr their 
reserves with the Bank of England), 
and the three millions of notes, thus 
obtained, are presented at the Issue 
Department, and exchanged against 
gold for exportation. Thus a drain 
upon the country at largo of only three 
millions, is a drain upon the Bank vir- 
tually of six millions, -^he deposits 
have lost three millions, and the re- 
serve of the Issue Department has lost 
an equal amount. As the two depart- 
ments, so long as the Act remains in 
(iperation, cannot even in the utmost 
ovUemity help one another, each must 


take its separate precautions for its 
own salety. Whatever measures, there- 
fore, on the part of the Bank, would 
have been required under the old system 
by a drain of six millions, are now ren- 
dered necessary by a drain only of 
three. The Issue Department protects 
itself in the manner prescribed by the 
Act, by not rc-issuing the three mil- 
lions of notes which have been returned 
to it. But the Banking Department 
must take measures to replenish its 
reserve, which has been reduced bj? 
three millions. Its liabilities having 
also decreased three millions, by the 
loss of that amomli of deposits, the re- 
serve, on the ordinary banking principhi 
of a thiid of the liabilities, will bear a 
reduction of one million. But the 
other two millions it must piocme by 
letting that amount of advances run 
out, and not ^ene^Ying them Not 
only must it laise its rate of inte- 
rest, but it must effect, by w’-hatever 
means, a diminution of two millions in 
the total amount of its discounts, or it 
must sell securities to an equal amount. 
This violent action on the money mar- 
ket for the purpose of replenishing the 
Banking reserve, is wholly occasioned 
by the Act of 181*1. If the restrictions 
of that Act did not exist, the Bank, 
instead of contracting its discounts, 
would simply transfer two millions, 
either in gol<l or in notes, Ifrom the 
Issue to the Banking Department ; not 
in order to lend them to the public, but 
to secure the solvency of the Banking 
Department in the event of further un- 
expected demands by the depositors. 
And unless the drain continued, and 
reached so great an amount as to seem 
likely to exceed the whole of the gold 
in the reserves of both departments, 
the Bank would he under no necessity, 
while the pressure lasted, of withhold- 
ing from commerce its accustomed 
amount of accommodation, at a rate of 
interest corresponding to the increase i 
demand/^ 

* This, which I have called “the double 
action of drains,” has been straxigely under- 
stood as if I had assex’tcd that the Bank 
IS couipellod to part with six millions’ worth 
of property by a drain of three millions. 
Such an asseriiuii would be too absurd to 
re(juu'o any refutation. l>rains iiiue a 
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1 am aware it will bo said lb at by | 
allowing drains C)f Ibis character lo ! 
operate" freely upon the Bank reserve 
until they cease of themselves,^ a con- 
traction of tlie currency and of credit 
would not be prevented, but oid,y post- 
poned ; since if a limitation of issues 
were not resorted to for the purpose of 
checking the drain in its commence- 
mont, the same or a still greater linii- 
tation must take place afterwards, in 
order, by acting on prices, to bring hack 
this large quantity of gold, for the in- 
dispensable purpose of replenishing the 
Baidc reserve. But in this argument 
several things are c^-crlooked. In the 
first place, the gold might be brought 
back, not by a fall of prices, but by the 
much more rapid and convenient me- 
dium of a rise of the rate of interest, 
involving no fall of ^any prices except 
the prices of securities. Either Eng- 
lish securities would he bought on 
account of foreigners, or foreign secu- 
rities held in England would be sent 
abroad for sale, both which operations 
took place largely dnidng the mercan- 

double action, not upon the pecuniary posi- 
tion of the Bank itself, but upon the 
measures it is forced to take in order to stop 
the di*ain. Though the Bank itself is no 
poorer, its two reserves, the reserve in the 
banking depaitment and the reserve in ihe 
issue department, have each been reduced 
three millions by a drain of only three. And 
as the separation of the departments renders 
it ncccsbary that each of them separately 
should be kept as strong as the two togctlier 
need bo if they could help one another, the 
Bank’s action on the money market must be 
as violent on a drain of three millions, as 
would have been required on the old system 
for one of six. The reserve in the banking 
department being less than it otherwise 
would be by the entire amount of the bul- 
lion in the issue department, and the whole 
amount of the drain falling in the first in- 
stance on that diminished reserve, the pies- 
Biu'eof the whole drain on the half ro&erve is 
as much felt, and requires as strung measures 
to stop It, as a pressure of twice the amount 
on the entire reserve. As I have said else- 
where,'^ “ it is as if a man having to lift a 
weight were i*estricted from uaing both hands 
to do it, and were only allowed to use one 
hand at a iimo ; in which case it would be 
necessary that each of his hands should be 
as strong aa the two together.” 


* Evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Bank Acts, in 
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tile difficulties of 1847, ami nui only 
checked the cffiux of gold, hut turned 
the tide and brought the metal back. 
It was not, therefore, brought c)ack by 
a contraction of the currency, timugh 
in this case it ceitainly was so 1)\ a 
contraction of loans. But even tliis is 
not alwai s indispensable. For in the 
second place, it is not noccssaiy that 
the gold should retuin with the same 
suddenness tvitli which it went out. A 
great portion would probably return in 
the ordinary way of connucree, in ]>ay- 
nicnt for e^portecl coniniodilios. The 
extia gains made by dealers and pro- 
ducers in foreign countries through 
the extra payments they receive from 
this country, are very likely to be pai tly 
expended in increased pm chases of 
English commodities, either fur con- 
sumption or on speculation, thonghJ:he 
eficct may not manifest itself with suffi- 
cient rapidity to enable the transmis- 
sion of gold to he dispensed with in tlie 
first instance. These extra purchases 
would turn the balance of payments in 
favour of the country, and gradually 
restore a portion ot the exported gold ; 
and the rcniaindcr would probably he 
hi ought hack, without any considerable 
use of the rate of interest in England, 
by the fall of it in foreign countries, 
occasioned by the addition of some 
millions of gold to the loanable capital 
of those countries. 1 ndecd, iu the state 
of things consequent on the gold dis- 
coveries, when the enormous quantity 
of gold annually produced in Au'-tialia, 
and much of that from California, is 
distributed to other countries through 
England, and a monlh seldonf passes 
wdthout a large arrival, the Bank re- 
serves can replenish themselves with- 
out any rc-importaiion of the gold pre- 
viously carried oil by a di ain. All that 
; is needful is an intermissioii, and a very 
I brief intermission is sufficiont, of the 
exportation. 

For the&e reasons it appears to me, 
that notwithstanding the bencficjal 
operation of^hc Act of 1844 in tlie 
first stages of 4 ^no kind of commercial 
crisis (that produced by over-specula- 
tion), it on the wdiole materially aggra- 
vates the severity of commercial revul- 
sions. And not only are contractiona 
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of credit made more severe bj the Act, 
they are also made greatly more 
freq ucnt. “ Suppose,” says ]\Ir. George 
Walket, in a clear, impartial, and con- 
clusive scries of papers in ilia Aberdeen 
IJerald, forming one of the best exist- 
ing discussions of the present question 
— “suppose that, of eighteen millions 
of gold, ten are in the issue department 
and eight are in the banking depart- 
ment. The result is the same as under 
a metallic currency Avith only eight 
millions in reserve instead of eighteen. 
.... The effect of the Bank Act is, 
that the proceedings of the Bank under 
a drain are not determined by the 
amount of gold Avithin its vaults, but 
are, or ought to he, determined by the 
portion of it belonging to the banking 
department. With the AA’hole of the 
gotjd at its disposal, it may find it un- 
necessary to interfere Avith credit, or 
force down prices, if a drain leave a 
fair reseive behind. With only the 
banking reserve at its disposal, it must, 
from the naiTow margin it has to ope- 
rate on, meet all drains by counterac- 
tives more or less strong, to tlie injury 
of the commercial Avorld ; and if it fail 
to do so, as it may fail, the consequence 
is destruction. Plence the extraordinary 
and frequent variations of the rate of 
interest under the Bank Act. Since 
1847, Avhen the eyes of the Bank AA^ere 
opened to its true portion, it has felt 
it necessary, as a precautionary niea- 
sme, that every variation in the reser\e 
should be accompanied by an altera- 
tion in tbe rate of interest.” To make 
llie Act innocuous, thci'efore, it aa’-ouW 
be necessary that the Bank, in addition 
to tbe whole of the, gold in the Issue 
Bepariment, should retain as gi’eat a 
reserve in gold or notes in the Banking 
Department alone, as would suffice 
under the old system for the security 
both of the issues and of the deposits. 

§ 5. There remain Iavo questions 
respecting a bank-note currency, Avhich 
have also been a subfS’et of consi- 
derable discussion of ^ate years : whe- 
tuer tbe privilege of providing it should 
be confined to a single establishment, 
.such as tbe Bank of England, or a 
plurfliiy qf issuers slipiijd Ip 


; and in the latter case, wliclhcr any 
I peculiar precautions are requisite or 
advisable, to protect tbe holders of notes 
against losses occabioned by the insol- 
vency of the issuers. 

The course of the preceding specu- 
lations has led us to attach so much 
less of peculiar iinpoiiance to bank 
notes, as compared with otlicr forms of 
credit, than accoids Avith the notions 
generally cun-ent, that questions re- 
specting the regulation of so vciy small 
I a part of the general mass of credit, 
cannot appear to us of such momentous 
import as they are sometimes considered. 
Bank notes, however, have so far a rcal 
peculiarity, that tlfby are the only form 
of credit sufficiently coiiveniont for all 
the purposes of circulation, to bo ahh , 
entirely to supersede the use of metallic 
money for internal purposes. Though 
the extension of the use of cheques has 
a tendency more ana more to diminish 
the number of bank notes, as it would 
that of the sovereigns or other coins 
Avhich would take their place if they 
were abolished ; there is sure, for a long 
time to come, to be a considerable sup- 
ply of them wherever the necessaiy 
degree of commercial confidence exists, 
and their free use is permitted. The 
exclusive privilege, therefore, of issuing 
them, if reserved to the government or 
to some one body, is a source of great 
pecuniary gain. That this gain should 
be obtained for tbe nation at largo is 
both practicable and desirable : and if 
the management of a bank-note cur- 
rency ought to he so completely mecha- 
nical, so entirely a thing of fixed rule, as 
it is made by the Act of 1844, there 
seems no reason why this mechanism 
should be worked for the profit of any 
private issuer, nather than for the pub- 
lic treasury. If, however, a plan he 
preferred which leaves the variations 
in the amount of issues in any degree 
whatcA’cr to the discretion of the issuers, 
it is not desirable that to the ever-grow- 
ing attributions of the government, so 
delicate a function should he super- 
added ; and that the attention of the 
heads of the state should ho diverted 
from larger objects, by tbeir being be- 
sieged with the apJ)lications and made 
a m^ik for aU the which 
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never spared to those deemed to be 
responsible for any acts, however mi- 
nute, connected with the i eg illation of 
the currency. It would be better that 
treasury notes, exchangeable for gold 
on demand, should be issued to a fixed 
amount, not exceeding the minimum of 
a bank-note cunency; the remainder of 
the notes which may be required being 
left to be supplied either by one or by 
a number of }nivate banking establish- 
ments. Or an establishment like the 
Bank of England might supply the 
whole country, on condition of lending 
fifteen or twenty millions of its notes 
to the government without interest, 
which would give ^he same pecuniary 
advantage to the state as if it issued 
that number of its own notes. 

The reason ordinarily alleged in 
condemnation of the system of plurality 
of issuers which existed in England 
before the Act of 184t, and under 
certain limitations still subsists, is, that 
the competition of these difierent is- 
suers induces them to increase the 
amount of their notes to an injurious 
extent. But we have seen that the 
power which bankers have of augment- 
ing their issues, and the degree of 
mischief which they can produce by it, 
are quite trifling compaicd with the 
current over-estimate. As lemarked 
by Mr. Fiillarton,*^ the c.xtraordinary 
increase of banking competition occa- 
sioned by the establishment of the 
joint-stocK hanks, a competition often 
of the most reckless kind, has proved 
utterly powerless to enlarge the aggre- 
gate mass of the bank note circulation , 
that aggregate circulation having, on 
the contrary, actually decreased. In 
tiie absence of any special case for an 
exception to freedom of industry, the 
general rule ought to prevail. It ap- 
pears desirable, however, to maintain 
one great establishment like the Bank 
of England, distinguished from other 
banks of issue in this, that it alone is 
required to pay in gold, the others 
being at liberty to pay tbeir notes with 
notes of the central establishment. The 
object of this is that there may be one 
body, responsible for maintaining a re- 
§eTY0 of the precious metals siitficjent 
f I'P 89 — 9^, 
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to meet any drain that can reasonably 
be expected to take place. By disse- 
minating this icsponsibility among a 
number of bank.s, it is prevenipd from 
operating efficaciously upon any : or if 
it be still enforced against one, the re- 
serves of the metals retained by all the 
others arc capital kept idle in pure 
waste, wbicb may be dispensed Avith 
by allowing them at tbeir option to 
pay in Bank of England notes. 

§ 6. The question remains whether, 
in case of a plurality of issncics, any 
peculiar precautions aie needed to 
protect the bohlcrs of notes from the 
consequences of failure of payment. 
Before 1826, the insolvency of banks of 
issue was a fiequcnt and very serious 
evil, often spreading distress through a 
whole neighbourhood, and at one blow 
depriving provident industry of-'tlie 
results of long and painful saving. This 
was one of the chief reasons which in- 
duced Parliament, in that year, to pro- 
hibit the issue of bank notes of a deno- 
mination below five pounds, that the 
labouring classes at least might be as 
little as possible exposed to participate 
in this suficring. As an additional 
safeguard, it has been suggested to 
give the holders of notes a priority 
over other creditors, or to require 
hankers to deposit stock or other public 
securities as a pledge for the whole 
amount of their issues The insecurity 
of the former bank-note currency of 
England was partly the work of the 
law, which, in order to give a qualified 
monopoly of banking business to the 
Bank of England, had acluaEy made 
the formation of safe banking establish- 
ments a puiiisbable offence, by prohi- 
biting the existence of any banks, in 
town or country, whether of issue or 
deposit, with a number of partners ex- 
ceeding six. This truly characteristic 
Siiecimcn of the old system of monopoly 
and restriction was done away with in 
1826, both as to issues and deposits, 
everywlierskbnt in a district of sixty- 
five miles radius round London, and in 
1833 in that’’ district also, as far as 
relates to deposits. It was hoped that 
the numerous joint-stock banks since 
established, would hqve furnished § 
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more trustwortlij currency, and lliat 
under tlieir inHiience the banhuiEj 
system of England would linve b(‘eii 
almost rts secure to tlui public as that 
of Scotland (where banking was always 
free) has been for two conturies past. 
But the almost incredible in-^tanecs of 
reckless andlVaudnlcnt luismanageinent 
which these institutions have of late 
alfurded (though in some of tlm most 
notorious cases the dciinquent csta- 


bllhlmients liave net been lanks of 
issue), have shown only loo dearly that, 
soutli of the 'bweed at hnu-t, the joint- 
stock prindplo a}q)lied to banking is 
not Iho adequate safeguard it was so 
coididonily supposed to be . end it is 
dilhtuilt now to ro'^ist the coiiviciieu, 
that irpluralily ofismiers is allo'O'cd to 
c\ist, some kind of special secuiity in 
favour of the holdei s of notes should bo 
exacted as an imperative condition. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

OF THE COMPETJTIOX OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN THE SAME MARKET. 


§4. In the phraseology of the 
III Drcantile System, the language and 
doctrines of which are still the basis of 
what may be called the political eco- 
nomy of the selling classes, as distin- 
guished from the buyers or consumeis, 
tliere is no word of more frequent 
lecurrence or more perilous import 
than the word underselling. To un- 
dersell other countries — not to be 
imcloisold by other countries — were 
spoken of, and are still very often 
spoken of, almost as if they were tlio 
sole purposes for which pioduction and 
commodities exist. The feelings of 
rival tradeomen, prevailing among 
nations, overruled for centuries all 
sense of the general community of ad- 
vantage which commercial countries 
derive from the pnnsperity of one an 
other : and that commercial spirit 
which is now one of the strongest ob- 
stacles to wars, was during a certain 
period of European history their prin- 
cipal cause. 

Even in the more enlightened view 
now attainable of the nature and con- 
sequences of international comnerce, 
some, tliougli a comparatively small, 
space must still be made for the fact of 
commci'ciai rivality. Nations may, 
UKe individual dealers, be competitors, 
witb opposite interests, in the markets 
of some commodities, while in others 
they aio in the more fortunate relation 
of reciprocal customers, d ho benebt 


of commer{*e does not consist, as it was 
once thought to do, in the commodities 
sold ; but, since the commodities sold 
are the moans of obtaining those which 
are bought, a nation would be cut olY 
from the real advantage of comrnci cc, 
the imports, if it could not induce other 
nations to take any of its commodities 
in exchange ; and in proportion as the 
competition of other countries compels 
it to offer its commodities on cheaper 
terms, on pain of not selling them at 
all, the imports which it obtains by its 
foreign tiade are procured at greater 
cost. 

These points have been adequately, 
though incidentally, illustrated in some 
of the preceding chapters. But the 
great space which tlie topic has filled, 
and continues to fill, in cconomicnl 
speciilation.s, and in the practical 
anxieties both of politicians and of 
dealers and manufacturers, makes it 
desirable, before quitting the subjhM't 
of international exchange, to suhjoi)! a 
few observations on the things whit h 
do, and on those which do not, enatue 
countries to undersell unci another, 

One country can only imdersell an- 
other in a given market, to the extent 
of entirely expelling her from it, on two 
conditions. In the first place, she must 
have a greater advantage than the 
second country in the production of tlio 
article exported by both *, meaning by 
a greater advantage (as has been 
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ready so fully explained) not absolutely, 
but in comparison with other commo- 
dities ; and in the second place, such 
must be ber relation with the customer 
country in respect to the demand for 
each other’s products, and such the 
consequent state of international va- 
lues, as to give away to the customer 
country more than the whole advan- 
ta'j,e po'iscssf'd ity the lival country; 
othcrv^ise the rival wiil still be able to 
h(»hd her ground in the market. 

Let us reveit to the imaginary hypo- 
ihesis of a trade between England and 
Germany in clotli and linen: England 
being capable of producing 10 yards of 
cloth at the same cost vrith 15 yards of 
linen, Germany at the saxne cost with 
20, and the two commodities being 
exchanged between the two counhnes 
(co'jt ot carriage apart) at some inter- 
mediate rate, say 10 for 17. Germany 
could not be permanently undersold in 
the English market, and expclkil trom 
it, unless by a country wliich olfeivd 
not nieiciy more iban 17, but mure 
than 20 yards of linen for 10 of cloth. 
iShort of that, the competition would 
only oblige Germany to pay dearer ibr 
cloth, but wmuM not disable her from 
exporting linen. The country, there- 
fore, which could undersell Germany, 
must, in the lirst place, be able to 
produce linen at less cost, compared 
with cloth, than Germany hersell , and 
in the next place, must have smh a 
demand for cloth, or other EngliKh 
commodities, as would compel ber, even 
when she became sole occujiant of the 
market, to give a greater advantage to 
England than Germany could give by 
resigning the whole of hers ; to give, 
for example, 21 yards for 10. For if 
not — if, for example, the equation of 
international demand, after Germany 
was excluded, gave a ratio of 18 for 10, 
Germany could again enter into the 
competition; Germany would be now 
the underselling nation; and there 
would 1)0 a point, perhaps 19 for 10, at 
which both countries would be able to 
maintain their ground, and to sell in 
England enough linen to pay for the 
cloth, or oilier English commodities, 
for which, on those newly adjusted 
terms of intu'change, .they had a de- 


mand. In like manner, England, as 
an exporter of cloth, could only be 
driven from tho German market by 
some rival whose superior advantages 
in tiie production of cloth enabled her, 
and the intensity of whose demand fur 
German produce compelled her, to 
offer 10 yards of cloth, not merely for 
less than 17 yards of linen, but for less 
than 15. In that case, England could 
no longer carry on the trade withont 
loss ; but in any case short of this, she 
would merely be obliged to give to 
Germsiny more cloth for less linen than 
she had previously given. 

It thus appears that tho alarm of be- 
ing permanently undersold may betaken 
much too easily ; may be taken wlicu 
the thing really to be anticipated is 
not the loss of the trade, but the minor 
inconvenience of carrying ife on Tit a 
diminished advantage; an inconve- 
nience chiefly falling on the consumers 
of foreign commoditie.s, and not on the 
producers or sellers of the exported 
article It is no sutlicient ground of 
apprehension to the English producers, 
to find that some other country can 
sell cloth in foreign markets at some 
particular time, a trifle cheaper than 
they can themselves afford to do in the 
existing state of prices in England. 
Suppose them to be temporarily unsold, 
and their exports diminished ; the im- 
orts wall exceed the exports, tlieio will 
e a new distribution of the precious 
metals, prices wall fall, and as all the 
money expenses of the English pro- 
ducers will be diiumisbed,-lhey will bo 
able (if the case falls short of that 
stated in tho preceding paragraph) 
again to compote with their rivals. 
The loss which England •will inciu*, 
will not fall upon the exporters, but 
upon those who consume imported 
commodities; who, with money incomes 
reduced in amount, ■will have to pay 
the same or even an increased price 
for all things ; produced in {< >r«ugn 
countries. 

§ 2. Such, 1 conceive, is the true 
theoiy, or rationale, of underselling. 
It will be observed that it takes no 
account of some things which vre hear 
spoken of, oftoncr perhap.s than any 
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ofhers, in tlie cliaracter of causes ex- 
posing a country to be undersold. 

According to the preceding doctrine, 
a country cannot he undersold in any 
commodity, unless the rival country 
has a stronger inducement than itself 
for devoting its labour and capital to the 
production of the commodity; arising 
from the fact that by doing so it occa- 
sions a greater saving of labour and 
capital, to he shared between itself and 
its customers — a gieater increase of the 
aggregate produce of the world. The 
underselling, therefore, though a loss 
to the undersold country, is an advan- 
tage to the world at large ; the siih- 
sti tilted commerce being one ivhich 
economizes more of the labour and 
rnpital of mankind, and adds more to 
their collective wealth, than the com- 
merce superseded by it. The advan- 
tage, of course, consists in being able 
to produce the commodity of better 
quality, or with less labour (compared 
with other things) ; or perhaps not with 
less labour, hut in less time ; with a 
less prolonged detention of the capital 
employed d his may arise from greater 
natural advantages (such as soil, cli- 
mate, richness of mines) ; superior ca- 
pability, either natural or acquired, in 
the labourers ; better division of labour, 
and better tools, or machinery. But 
there is no place left in this theory for 
the case of lower w^ages. This, how- 
ever, in the theories commonly cuiTent, 
is a favourite cause of unctersclling. 
We continually hear of the disadvan- 
tage unrlcr which the British producer 
labours, both in foreign markets and 
even in his own, through the lower 
wmges paid hy his foreign rivals. These 
lower wages, we arc told, enable, or are 
always on the point of enabling them 
to sell at lower prices, and to dislodge 
the English manufacturer from all 
markets in which he is not artificially 
protected. 

Before examining this opinion on 
grounds of principle, it is worth while 
to bestow a moment’s "^bnsideralion 
upon it as a question „pf fact. Is it 
true that the wages of manufacturing 
labour are lower in foreign countries 
than in England, in any sense in which 
law wages m advaula|jo to the 


capitalist? The artisan of Ghent or 
Lyons may earn less wages in a day, 
but does ho not do less work ? Degrees 
of efiiciency considered, does his labour 
cost less to his employer? Tliough 
wages may be lower on the Continent, 
is not the Cost of Labour, which is the 
real element in the competition, very 
noaily the same? That it is so seems 
the opinion of competent judges, and is 
confirmed by the very little dilTcreuce 
in the rate of ])rofit between England 
and the Continental countries. But if 
so, the opinion is absurd that English 
producers can ho undersold by their 
Continental rivals ^rom this cause. It 
is only in America that the supposition 
is j'inmci facie admissible. In America, 
wages are much higher than in Eng- 
land, if we mean hy ivagcs the daily 
earnings of a labourer : hut the produc- 
tive power of American labour is so 
great-— its efficiency, combined with 
the favourahlo circumstances in which 
it is exerted, makes it worth so much 
to the purchaser, that the Cost of 
Labour is lower in America than in 
England ; as is indicated hy the fact 
that tliG general rate of profits and of 
interest is higher. 

§ 3 But is it true that low wages, 
even in the sense of low Cost of Labour, 
enable a country to sell cheaper in the 
foreign market? I mean, of coui’sc, 
low wages which are common to the 
whole productive industry of the 
cotMitry. 

If wages, in any of the departments 
of industry which supply exports^ are 
kept, artificially, or hy some accidental 
cause, heloiv the general rate of wmges 
in the country, this is a real advantage 
in the foreign market. It lessens the 
com 2 ')arative cost of production of those 
articles, in relation to others ; and 
has the same eifect as if their pro- 
duction required so much less labour. 
Take, for instance, the case of the 
United States in respect to certain 
commodities. In that country, tobacco 
and cotton, two gi’cat articles of export, 
are produced by slave labour, while 
food and manufactures generally are 
produced hy froe labourers, -who either 
^York on theiy owii accoupt ar are paiii 
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by wages. In spite of the inhnior 
efficiency of slave labour, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that in a country 
where the wages of free labour are so 
high, the work executed by slaves is a 
better bargain to the capitalist. To 
whatever extent it is sol this smaller 
cost of labour, being not general, but 
limited to those employments, is just 
as much a cause of cheapness in the 
products, both in the home and in the 
foreign market, as if they had been 
made by a less quantity of labour. If 
the slaves in the Southern States were 
all emancipated, and their wages rose 
to the general level of the earnings of 
free labour in Amci^ca, that country 
might be obliged to erase some of the 
siave-gTown articles from the catalogue 
of its exports, and would certainly be 
unable to sell any of them in the foreign 
market at the accustomed pi ice. Their 
cheapness is partly an artiiicial cheap- 
ness, wliich may be compared to that 
produced by a bounty ou production 
or on exportation : or, considering the 
means by which it is obtained, an apter 
comparison would be with the cheap- 
ness of stolen goods. 

An advantage of a similar economi- 
cal, though of a very dillbrent moral 
character, is that possessed by domestic 
manufactures ; fabrics produced in the 
leisure hours of families partially 
occupied in other pursuits, who, not 
depending for subsistence on the pro- 
duce of the manufacture, can afford to 
sell it at any price, however low, for 
which they think it worth while to 
take the trouble of producing. In an 
account of the Canton of Zurich, to 
which I have had occasion to refer on 
anotlior subject, it is observed, “The 
Avorkimm of Zurich is to-day a manufac- 
turer, to-morrow again an agriculturist, 
and changes his occupations with the 
seasons, in a continual round. Manu- 
facturing industry and tillage advance 
h and in hand, in inseparable alliance, 
and in this union of the two occupa- 
tions the secret may be found, wliy the 
simple and unlearned Swiss manufac- 
turer can always go on competing, and 
increasing in prosperity, in tlie face of 

* Mistorioal, QeograjtMeah <^nd Siafishcal 
qf Switzerkud, vol, L p. lOj (1831). 


those extensive establishments fitted 
out with gi’eat economic, and (what is 
still more important) intellectual, re* 
sources. Even in those jiarts ‘*of the 
Canton where manufactures have ex- 
tended themselves tlie most widely, 
only one-seventh of all the families 
belong to manufactures alone ; four- 
sevenths combine that employment 
with agriculture. The advantage of 
this domestic or family manutacture 
consists chiefly in the fact, that it is 
compatible with all oilier avocations, 
or rather that it may in part be re* 
garded as only a supplementary em- 
ployment. In winter, in tlie dwellings 
of the operatives, the whole family 
employ themselves in it : but as soon 
as spring appears, tliose on whom the 
early field labours devolve, abandon the 
in-door work; many a shuttle stands 
still ; by degrees, as the field-work 
increases, one member of the family 
follows another, till at last, at the 
harvest, and during the so-called ‘ great 
works,’ all hands seize the implements 
of’ husbandry, but in unfavourable 
weather, anJ in all otherwise vacant 
hours, the work in the cottage is re- 
sumed, and when the ungenuil season 
again lecurs, the people leturn in the 
same gTadual order to their home 
occupation, until they have all re- 
sumed it.’’ 

In the case of these domestic ma- 
nufactures, the comparative cost of 
production, on which the interchange 
between countries depends, is much 
lower than in proportion to the quan- 
tity of labour employed. The work, 
people, looking to the earnings of their 
loom for a part only, if for any part, ol 
their actual maintenance, can afford to 
work for a less remuneration, than the 
lowest rate of wages which can per- 
manently exist in the employments by 
which the labourer has to support the 
whole expense of a family, working, 
as they do, not for an employer hut for 
themselves, they may be said to caiTy 
on the manufecture at no cost at all, 
except the small expense of a loom and 
of the material ^ and the limit of pos- 
sible cheapness is not the necessity of 
living by their'trade, but that of earn- 
ing enough by the work to make that 
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Lonal cTiiploYmi'ui oi iheir iYiHiirt* lumrs 
not diKagrceuble. 

§ 4v ^liese two cases, of slave labour 
and of domestic manufactures, exem- 
plify tlie conditions under wliicb low 
wages enable a country to sell its com- 
modities clieaper in foreign markets, 
and consequently to undersell its rivals, 
or to avoid being undersold by them. 
But no such advantage is conferred by 
low wages when common to all branches 
of industry. General low wages never 
caused any country to undersell its 
rivals, nor did general high wages ever 
hinder it from doing so. 

To demonstrate this, we must return 
to an elementary principle which w^as 
discussed in a former chapter.*^^ Gene- 
ral low wages do not cause low prices, 
nor high wages high prices, within the 
coiftitry itself. General piices are not 
raised by a rise of wages, any more than 
they would be raised by an increase of 
the quantity of labour required in all 
production. Expenses which affect all 
commodities equally, have no influence 
on prices. If the maker of broadedoth 
or cutlery, and nobody else, had to pay 
higher wages, the price of his commo- 
dity w^ould rise, just as it would if he 
had to employ more labour ; because 
otherwise he would gain less profit than 
other producers, and nobody would 
engage in the employment. But if 
everybody has to pay lligher wages, or 
everybody to employ more labour, the 
loss must be submitted to ; as it affects 
everybody alike, no one can hope to get 
rid of it by a change of employment, 
each therefore resigns himself to a 
diminution of profits, and prices remain 
as they were. In like manner, general I 
low wa^es, or a genei'al increase in the 
productiveness of labour, does not make 
prices low, but profits high. If wages 
fall (meaning here by wages the cost 
of labour), why, on that account, should 
the producer lower bis price? He wiU 
be forced, it may be said, by the com- 
petition of oilier capitalists who will 
U'o wd into bis employment. But other 
capitalists aro also paykig lowei' wages, 
and by entering into competition with 
him they would gain nothing but what 
♦ Supra, book iii. ch, iv. 


tncy are gaming airoaigy. The, rat; 
then at whLdi labour is paid, as wall as 
the quantity of it which is employed, 
affects neither the value nor the price 
of the commodity produced, except in 
so far as it is peculiar to that commo- 
dity, and not common to commodities 
generally. 

Since low wages are not a cause of 
low prices in the country itself, so 
neither do they cause it to offer its 
commodities in foreign markets at a 
lower price. It is quite true that if the 
cost of labour is lower in America than 
in England, America could sell her 
cottons to Cuba at a lower price than 
England, and stilVgain as high a profit 
as the English manufacture!*. But it 
is not with the profit of the English 
manufacturer that the American cotton 
spinner will make his comparison ; it 
is vvith the profits of other American 
capitalists. These enjoy, in common 
with himself, the benefit of a low cost 
of labour, and have accordingly a high 
rate of profit. This high profit the 
cotton spinner must also nave : he will 
not content himself with the English 
profit. It is true he may go on for a 
time at that lower rate, rather than 
change his employment; and a trade 
may be earned on, sometimes for a 
long period, at a much lower profit 
than that for which it would have 
been originally engaged in. Countries 
which have ^ low cost of labour, and 
high profits, do not for that reason, 
undersell others, but they do oppose a 
more obstinate resistance to being 
undersold, because the producers can 
often submit to a diminution of profit 
without being unable to live, and even 
to thrive, ^hy their business. But this 
is all which their advantage does for 
them : and in this resistance they will 
not long persevere, when a change of 
times, which may give them equal 
profits with the rest of their country- 
men, has become manifestly hopeless"^, 

§ 5. There is a class of trading and 
exporting communities, on which a 
few words of explanation seem to be 
xequmed. These are hardly to be 
looked upon as countries, cai'rying on 
an exchange of commodities with other 
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co(nihi('S, but iiior(‘ properly as out- 
I) hi<^ agi ill! It null or^ raaiuifactui i ng 
cKtablisiiraeiUs belonging to a larger 
community. Our AVe.st India colonies, 
Inr exanipto, cannot be regarded as 
conutries, witli a productive capital of 
their own. If hlan Chester, instead of 
being wlieie it is, were on a rock in 
the "North Sea (its pn'sent industiy 
nevorthelcHs continuing), it would still 
be but a town of England, not a 
country trading with England; it 
would be merely, as now, a ^ place 
where England linds it convenient to 
curry on lier cotton manufacturo. The 
West Indies, in like manner, are the 
place where EngltSnd finds it con- 
venient to carry on the production of 
sugar, collee, and a few other tropical 
connnodities. All the capital employed 
is English capital ; almost all the in- 
dustry is carried on for English uses ; 
there is little production of anything 
except the staple commodities, and 
these are sent to England, not to be 
exchanged for things expmtedto the 
colony and consumed by its inhabitants, j 
but to be sold in England for the be- 
nefit of the proprietors there. The 
trade with the West Indies is therefore 
hardly to he considen'd as oxteinal 
trade, but more resembles the traffic 
between town and country, and is 
amenable to tbe piiiiciples of the home 
trade. The rate of profit in the colo- 
nies will be regulated by English pro- 
fits : the expectation of profit must be 
about the same as in England, with 
the addition of compensation for the 
disadvantages attending the more dis- 
tant and hazardous employment : and 
after allowance i^ made for those dis- 
advantage.s, the value and price of 
West India produce in the English 
market must he legulated (or rather 
niust Inive been regulated formerly), 
like that of any English commodity, 
hy the cost of production. For the 
last twelve or fifteen years this prin- 
ciple has been in abeyance : the piice 
was first kept up beyond the ratio of 
the cost of production by deficient sup- 
plies, which could not, owing to the 
deficiency of labour, be increased ; and 
more recently the admission of foreign 
competition has introduced another 


ehmient, and some of the West India 
Islands are undersold, not so much lie- 
cause wag-es are higher than in Cuba 
ami Biazil, as because they are,higber 
than in England : for were they not so, 
Jamaica could sell her sugars at Cuban 
prices, and still obtain, though not a 
Cuban, an English rate of profit. 

It is worth while also to notice an- 
other class of small, but in this case 
mostly independent communities, 
which have supported and enriched 
themselves almost without any produc- 
tions of their own, (except ships and 
marine equipments,) by a mere carry- 
ing ti’ade, and commerce of entrepot / 
by buying the produce of one country, 
to sell it at a profit in another. Such 
were Venice and the Haiise Towns. 
The case of these communities is very 
simide. They made themselves and 
their capital the instruments, ^ nol? of 
production, but of accomplisliiag ex- 
changes between tbe productions of 
other countries These exchanges are 
attended with an advantage to tlioso 
countries — an increase of tiie aggregate 
returns to industry — part of which 
went to iiidemnily the agents, for the 
necessary expense of transport, and 
another part to remunerate the use of 
their capital and mercantile skill. The 
countries themselves had not capital 
disposable for the operation. When 
the' Venetians became the agents of 
the geneial commerce of Southern 
Europe, they had scarcely any comjie- 
titors : the thing would not have been 
done at all without them, and there 
was really no limit to their profits 
except the limit to what the ignorant 
feudal nobility could and would give 
for the unknown luxuries then first 
presented to their sight. At a later 
period competition arose, and the profit 
of this operation, like that of others, 
became amenable to natural laws. The 
carrying trade was taken up by Hol- 
land, a country with pioductioiis of 
its own and a large accumulated ca- 
pital. Thewother nations of Euroi>e 
also had now capital to spare, and were 
capable of ccMducting their foreign 
trade for themselves: but Hollano, 
having, from a variety of circumstances, 
a lower rate of profit at home, could 
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aflbr.l to cany for other coiintties at a 
smaller advance on the original coot of 
the goods, than would have been re- 
quired “oy their own capitalists ; and 
Holland, therefore, engi’ossed the 


greatest part of the carrying tiade rf 
all those countries which did net keep 
it to themselves by Navigation Laws, 
coiisfeructod, like tliose of England, tor 
that express purpose. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


OP DISTRIBUTION, AS AFFECTED BY EXCIIANOE. 


§ 1. VL': have now completed, as far 
as is compatib’e with our purposes and 
limits, the exposition of the machinery 
through which the produce of a country 
is apportioned among the different 
classes of its inhabitants ; which is no 
othey than the maclnneiy of Exchange, 
and has for tlic exponents of its opera- 
tion, the laws of Value and of Pi ice. 
We shall now avail ourselves of tlie 
light thus acquired, to cast a retro- 
spective glance at the subject of Dis- 
tribution. U'lie division of the produce 
among the three classes, Labourers, 
Capitalists, and Landlords, when con- 
sidered without any reference to Ex- 
change, appeared to depend on certain 
goneial laws. It is tit that we should 
now consider whether those same laws 
still operate, when the distribution 
takes place througli the complex me- 
chanism of exchange and money ; or 
wdietlier the properties of the me- 
chanism interfere with and modify the 
presiding principles. 

The primary division of the produce 
of human exertion and frugality is, as 
we have seen, into three shares, wages, 
profits, and rent ; and tliese shares are 
portioned out to the persons entitled 
to them, in the form of money, and by 
a process of exchange ; or rather, the 
capitalist, with whom in the usual ar- 
rangements of society the produce 
remains, pays in money, to the other 
two sharers, the market value of their 
labour and land. If we "examine, on 
what the pecuniary value of labour, 
and the pecuniary value of the use of 
land, depend, we shall find that it is , 
on the very same causes by which w© I 
found that wages and rent would be ! 


regulated if there were no money and 
no exchange of co?pnioditics. 

It is evident, in the fii.st place, tliat 
the law of Wages is not alfectcd by 
the existence or non-existence of Ex- 
change or ]\roney. Wages depend on 
the ratio between population and ca- 
pital ; and would do so if all the capital 
in the world were the jiropei ty of one 
associ.'ition, or if the capitalists among 
whom it is shared maintained each an 
establishment for the production of 
every article consumed in the commu- 
nity, exchange of commodities having 
no existence. As the ratio between 
capital and population, in all old 
} countiies, depends on the strength of 
: the checks by which the too rapid in- 
crease of population is restrained, it 
may ho said, popularly speaking, that 
wages depend on the checks to popu- 
lation; that when the check is not 
death, by starvation or disease , wages 
depend on the prudence of the labour- 
ing people ; and tliat wages in any 
country are habitually at the lowest 
rate, to which in that country the 
dabourer wall suffer them to be de- 
pressed ratlier than put a restraint 
upon multiplication. 

AVIiat is here meant, however, by 
wages, is the labourer’s real scale of 
comfort; the quantity ho obtains of 
the things w'hich nature or habit has 
m.ado necessary or agreeable to him : 
avages in the sense in which they are 
of importance to the receiver. In the 
senie in which they are of importance 
to the payer, they do not depend ex- 
clusively on such simple principles. 
Wages in the first sense, the wages on 
which the labourer’s comfoi’t depends, 
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"vvill call real wages, or wages in 
kind. Wages in tlie second sense, wc 
may be pcimittcd to call, for the pre- 
sent, money wages ; assuming, as it is 
allowable to do, that money remains 
for the time an invariable standard, no 
alteration taking place fn the condi- 
tions under which the circulating me- 
dium itself is produced or obtained. 
If money itself undergoes no variation 
in cost, the money price of labour is an 
exact measure of the Cost of Labour, 
and may be made use of as a conve- 
nient symbol to express it. 

The money wages of labour are a 
compound result of tw'o elements: tirst, 
real wages, or wage^ in kind, or in 
other words, the quantity which the 
labourer obtains of the ordinary ar- 
ticles of consumption ; and secondly, 
the money prices of those articles. In 
all old countries — all countries in which 
the increase of population is in any 
degree checked by the dilHculty of 
obtaining subsistence — the habitual 
money price of labour is that which 
will just enable tlio labourers, one 
with another, to purchase the commo- 
dities without which they either cannot 
or will not keep up the population at 
i ts customary rate of increase. Their 
Btandard of comfort being given, (and 
by the standard of comfort in a labour- 
ing class, is meant that, rather than 
forego winch, they will abstain from 
multiplication), money wages depend 
on the money price, and therefore on 
the cost of production, of the various 
articles which the labourers habi<-ually 
consume : because if their wages can- 
not procure tliem a given quantity of 
these, their increase will slacken, and 
their wages rise. Of these articles, 
food and other agricultural produce 
are so much the principal, as to leave 
little influence to anything else. 

It is at this point that we are 
enabled to invoke the aid of the prin- 
ciples which have been laid down in 
this Third Part. The cost of produc- 
tion of food and agricultural produce 
lias been analyzed in a preceding 
chapter. It depends on the produc- 
tiveness of the least fertile land, or of 
the least productively employed portion 
of capital, which the necessities of 


society have as yet put in rofptisitioii 
fur agricultinal purposes. The cost ol 
production of food grown in those least 
advantageous ciiciimstances, "'deter- 
mines, as we have seen, the excliange 
value and money price of the whole. 
In any given state, therefore, of the 
labourers’ habits, their money wages 
depend on the productiveness of the 
least fertile land, or least productive 
agricultural capital; on the point 
vdiich cultivation has .reached in its 
downward progress— in its encroach- 
ments on the barren lands, audits gra- 
dually increased strain upon the powers 
of the more fertil.\ Now, the force 
which urges cultivation in this down- 
ward course, is the increase of pe)ple ; 
wliile the counter-force which checks 
the descent, is the improvement of 
agricultural science and practip^e, 
enabling the same soil to yield to the 
same labour more ample returns. The 
costliness of the most costly part of 
the ju’ocluce of cultivation, is an exact 
expression of the state, at any given 
moment, of the race wdiich population 
and agricultural skill are always run- 
ning against each other. 

§ 2. It is well said by Dr. Chalmeis, 
that many of the most important 
lessons in political economy are to be 
learnt at the extreme ma’-gin of culti- 
vation, the last point which the culture 
of the soil has reached in its contest 
with the spontaneous agencies of nature. 
The degree of productiveness of this ex- 
treme margin, is an index to the exist- 
ing state of the distribution of tlio 
produce among the three classes, 
of labourers, capitalists, and land- 
lords. 

When the demand of an increasing 
population for more food cannot bh 
satisfied without cxiending cuUivati(Ui 
to less fertile land, or incurring addi- 
tional outlay, Tvith a less projiortional 
return, on land already in cultivation, 
it is a necessary condition of this in- 
crease of agnci^ltural produce, that the 
value and price of tliat produce must 
first rise, lint as*soon as the price lias 
risen sufficiently to give to the addi* 
tional outlay of capital the ordmat”y 
profit, the rise will not go on still 
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tlier for tlie purpose of enabling the 
new land, or the new expenditure on 
old land, to yield rent as well as profit. 
The land or capital last put in requisi- 
tion, aud occupying what Dr. Chalmers 
calls the margin of cultivation, will 
yield, and continue to yield, no rent. 
But if this yields no rent, the rent 
ftfibrded hy all other land or agricul- 
tural capital will he exactly so much 
as it produces more than this. The 
price of food will always on the average 
be such, that the worst land, and the 
least productive instalment of the capi- 

employed on the better lands, shall 
just replace the expenses with the 
ordinary profit. If the least favoured 
land and capital just do thus much, 
all other land and capital will yield an 
extra profit, equal to the proceeds of 
the extra produce due to their superior 
prmlnctiveness , and this extra profit 
hecinnes, by competition, the prize of 
the landlords. Exchange, and money, 
therefore, make no cliilcrcnce in the 
law of rent: it is the same as we 
originally found it. Rent is the extra 
return made to agricultural capital 
when employed with peculiar advan- 
tages; the exact equivalent of what 
those advantages enable the producers 
to economize in the cost of production: 
the value and price of the produce 
being regulated by the cost of pro- 
duction to those producers who have 
no advantages ; hy the return to that 
portion of agricultupal capital, the cir- 
cumstances of which are the least 
favourable. 

§ 3. Wages and Rent being tlius 
regulated by the same principles when 
paid in money, as they would he if 
appoitioned in kind, it follows that 
ih'ofits are so likewise. For the sur- 
plus, after replacing wages and paying 
rent, constitutes Profits. 

We found in the last chapter of the 
Second Book, that the advances of the 
capitalist, when analyzed to their ulti- 
mate elements, consist either in the 
piirchasc or maintenancer of labour, or 
in the profits of former capitalists ; aud 
tliat therefore profits i^t the last resort, 
depend upon the Cost of Labour, falling 
as that rises, and rising as it falls. Let 


us endoavoiir to tince more minutely 
the operation of this law. 

Tliere are two modes in which the 
Cost of Labour, which is correctly re- 
presented (money being su})posed in- 
variable) by the money wages of the 
labourer, may be increased. The la- 
bourer may obtain greater comforts; 
wages in kind — real wages — may rise. 
Or the progress of population may force 
down cultivation to inferior soils, and 
more costly processes ; thus raising! tie 
cost of production, the value, and the 
price, of the chief articles of the la- 
bourer’s consumption. On either of 
these suppositions, the rate of profit 
will fall. ^ 

If the labourer obtains more abun- 
dant commodities, only by reason of 
their greater cheapness ; if he obtains 
a gi-eater quantity, but not on the 
whole a greater cost ; real wages will 
be increased, hut not money wages, and 
there will be nothing to affect the rate 
of profit. But if he obtains a gi eater 
quantity of commodities of which the 
cost of production is not lowered, he 
obtains a greater cost ; his money wages 
are higher. The expense of these in- 
creased money wages falls wholly on 
the capitalist. There are no conceiv- 
able means hy which he can shake it 
off. It may be said — it used formerly 
to be said — that ho will get rid of it 
by raising his price. But this opinion 
we have already, and more than once, 
fully refuted.^ 

The doctrine, indeed, that a rise 
of wages causes an equivale}it rise of 
prices, is, as we formerly observed, self- 
contradictory : for if it did so, it would 
not he a rise of wages; the labourer 
would get no more of any commodiiy 
than he had before, let his money wages 
rise ever so much ; a rise of real wages 
would he an impossibility. This being 
equally contrary to reason and to fact, it 
is evident that a^rise of money wages 
does not raise prices ; that high wages 
are not a cause of high prices. A rise 
of general wages fiills on profits. There 
is no possible alternative. 

Having disposed of the case in which 
the increase of money wages, and of 

* Supra, book iii. eli, iv. § 14, and ch. xxv, 
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tlie Cost of Labour, arises from the 
labourer’s obtaining more ample wages 
in kinrl, lot us now suppose it to arise 
from the increased cost of production 
of the things which he consumes; 
owing to an increase of population, un- 
accompanied by an equiv<ilcnt increase 
of agricultural skill. il‘he augmented 
supply required by the population 
would not be obtained, unless the price 
of food rose sufficiently to remnnerate 
the ffirmcj' for the increased cost of 
production. The farmer, however, in 
this case sustains a twofold disadvan- 
tage. lie has to carry on his cultiva- 
tion under le.'-s favourable conditions 
of productiveness -than before. For 
this, as it is a disadvantage belonging 
to him only as a farmer, and not shared 
by other employers, he will, on the 
geneial principles of value, he com- 
pensated by a rise of the price of Ins 
commodity: indeed, until this rise has 
taken place, he will not biing to market 
the rociuired increase ot produce. But 
this very rise of price involves him in 
an other' necessity, for which he is not 
compensated, lie must pay higher 
money wages to his labourers. Tliis 
necessity, being common to him with 
all other capitalists, forms no ground 
for a rise of price. The price will rise, 
until it has placed him in as good a 
situation in lespect of profits, as other 
employers of labour: it will rise so 
as to indemnify him tor tiie incroasecl | 
labour which he must now employ in 1 
order to produce a given auantitv of I 
food . hut the incieasea wuages of that 
lahonr arc a burthen common to all, 
and for which no one can be indemnified. 
It will be paid wholly from profits. 

Thus we see ,hat increased \7ages, 
when common to all descriptions of pro- 
ductive labourers, and when really re- 
presenting a greater Cost of Labour, are 
always and necessarily at the expense of 
profits. And by reversing the ca.sea, we 
should find in like manner that dimi- 
nished wages, wffien representing a 
really diminished Cost of Labour, are 
equivalent to a rise of profits. But 
the opposition of pecuiiiaj-y interest 
thus indicated between the class of 
capitalists and that of labourers, is to 
a great extent only apparent, lical 
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wag(‘s are a very di fie rent thing from 
the Cost of Labour, and are generally 
highc.‘=!t at the times and places where, 
from the easy terms on which l,he land 
yields all the produce as yet lequircd 
f-om it, the value and price ol ib{)I 
being low, the cost of labour to the 
employer, notwithstanding i(s ample 
remurici’ation, is coinparati'^ely cIicm]) 
and the rate of profit uonseipiently 
high. We thus obtain a full eon- 
iirmation of our original theorem, that 
Profits depend on the (Jost of Labour : 
or, to express the meaning with still 
greater accuracy, the rate of profit and 
the cost of labour vary inversely a.s one 
another, and are joint effects of the 
same agencies or causes. 

But does not tins proposition require 
to be slightly modified, by making al- 
lowance ibr that portion (though com- 
paratively small! of the expens of 
the capitalist, winch docs not consist 
in wages paid by himself or reim- 
bursed to previous capitalists, but in 
the profits of those prerions capitalists ? 
Suppose, for example, an invention in 
the manufacture ot leather, the adyan- 
tage of which should consist in ren 
dcring it unnecessary that the liides 
should remain for so great a lengib 
of time in the tan-pit. Shoemakers, 
saddlers, and other workers in leather, 
would save a part of that portion of tho 
cost of their mateiial which consists of 
I the tanner’s profils during the tinio hii^ 
caiutal is locked up ; and this saving, 
it mav he said, is a source from whicls 
they miglit derive an increase of profit, 
P'ough wages and the Coat of Labour 
remained exactly the same. In th® 
case here supposed, however, tho con- 
sumer alone would benefit, since tlie 
prices of shoes, harness, and all other 
articles into which leather enters, 
'would fall, until the profits of the 
producers were reduced to the general 
level. To ob'viate this objection, let 
us suppose that a similar saving of 
expenses takes place in all depart- 
ments of production at once. In that 
case, since values and prices would not 
be affected, profits would probably be 
raised ; but if we look more closely into 
the case we shall find that it is because 
the cost of labour would he loweredt 
B E2 
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In thi'j a« in anj oilier case of inorease 
in tlic general productiveness of labour^ 
if the labourer obtained only tbc same 
real wrfges, piofits would bo raised: 
jDut the same real wages would imply 
a smaller Cost of Labour ; the cost of 
roduction of all things having been, 
y tbe sup])osilion, diminisbed. If, 
on the other hand, the real wages of 
labour rose proportionally, and tbe Cost 
of Labour to the employer remained 
the same, the advances of the capi- 
talist would boar tbe same ratio to bis 
returns as before, and the rate of profit 
would be unaltered. The reader who 
may wish for a more minute examina- 


tion of tins point, will find li in tbe 
volume of separate Essays to which 
reference has before been "made.**^ Tlie 
question is too intricate in comparison 
wnth its importance, to be further en- 
tered into in a. work like the present ; 
and I will merely say, that it seems to 
result from the considerations adduced 
in the Essay, that there is nothing in 
the case in question to affect the inte- 
grity of the theory which affirms an 
exact correspondence, in an inverse 
direction, between tbe rate of profit 
and the Cost of Lai our. 

* Essay IV. on I^ipfifs and 
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Il^FLUEISfCE OF THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY 
ON PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

GHAPTEE L 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF A 

§ 1. The three preceding Parts in- 
clude as detailed a view as our limits 
permit, of what, by a happy generaliza- 
tion of a mathematical phrase, has been 
called the Statics of the subject. We 
have surveyed the field of economical 
facts, and have examined how they 
stand related to one another as causes 
and effects ; what circumstances deter- 
mine the amount of production, of em- 
ployment for labour, of capital and 
population ; what laws regulate rent, 
profits, and wages ; under wliat condh 
tions and in what proportions commodi- 
ties are interchanged between indivi- 
duals and between countries. We have 
thus obtained a collective view of the 
economical phenomena ot society, con- 
sidered as existing simultaneously. We 
have ascertained, to a certain extent, 
the principles of their interdependence ; 
and when the state of some of the ele- 
ments is known, yve bhoidd now ho able 
to infer, in a general way, the contem- 
poraneous state of mofst of the others. 
Ail this, however, has only put us in 
possession of the economical laws of a 
fotaiionary and unchanging society. 
We have still to consider the econo- 
mical condition of mankind as liable to 
change, and indeed (m the more ad- 
vanced portions of the race, and in all 
regions to which their influence reaches) 
as at all times undergoing progressive 
changes. We have to consider what 
these changes are, what are tlieir laws, 
and what their ultimate tendencies; 
thereby adding a theory of motion to our 
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theory of equilibrium — the Dynamics 
of political economy to the Statics. 

In this inquiry, it is natural to com- 
mence by tracing the operatiffU of 
known and acknowledged agencies. 
Whatever may be the other changes 
which the economy of society is des- 
tined to undergo, there is one actually 
in progress, concerning which there can 
be no dispute. In the leading countries 
of the world, and in all others as they 
come within the influence of those lead- 
ing coimtiics, there is at least one pio- 
gressive movement which continues 
with little interruption from year to 
year and from generation to genera- 
tion ; a progress in wealth ; an ad- 
vancement in what is called material 
prospeiity. Ail the nations wliich we 
aie accustomed to call civilized, in- 
crease gradually in production and in 
population : and there is no reason to 
doubt, that not only these natiorus wiil 
for some time continue so to increase, 
but that most of the other nations of 
the world, including some not }et 
founded, will successively enter iipon 
the same career. It will, therefoic, be 
our first object to examine the nature 
and consequences of this progressive 
change ; the elements which constitute 
it, and the eflects it produces on the 
various ccwomical facts of which we 
have been tracing the laws, and espe- 
cially on wages, profits, rents, values, 
and iirices. 

p 2 . Of the features whipb charfio- 
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terize this progressive economical move- 
ment of civilized nations, that ■which first 
excites „attcnti(iii, through its intimate 
connexion with the phenomena of Pro- 
duction, is the perpetual, and so far as 
human foresight com extend, the un- 
limited, growth of man’s power over 
nature. Our knowledge of the proper- 
ties and laws of physical objects shows 
no sign of approaching its ultimate 
boundaries: it is advancing more ra- 
pidly, and in a greater nnmbcrof direc- 
tions at once, than in any previous age 
or generation, and alTording such fre- 
quent glimpses of unexplored fields be- 
yond, as to justify the belief that our 
acquaintance with nature is still almost 
m its infancy. This increasing phy- 
sical knowledge is now, too, more ra- 
pidly than at any former period, con- 
verted by practical ingenuity, into phy- 
sical power. 1 he most marvellous of 
modern inventions, one which realizes 
the imaginary feats of the magician, 
not metaphorically but literally— the 
electro-magnetic telegraph — sprang 
into existence but a few years after 
the establishment of the scientific 
theory which it realizes and exciiij)li- 
fies. XiUBlly, the manual part of these 
groat scientific operations is now never 
w^anting to the intellectual ; there is no 
difficulty in finding or forming, in a suf- 
ficient number of the worlring hands of 
the community, the skill requisite for 
executing the most delicate processes 
of the application of science to prac- 
tical uses, hVum this union of condi- 
fions, it is impossible not to look for- 
ward to a vaot nmbiplication and long 
succession of contrivances for econo- 
mizing labour and increasing its pro- 
duce ; and to an ever wider diffusion 
of the use and benefit of those contri- 
vances. 

Another change which has always 
hitherto characterized, and wall as- 
suredly continue to characterize, the 
pi ogress of civilized society, is a con- 
tinnal increase of the scem^ty of person 
and property. The people of evci’y 
country in Europe, the most backward 
as well as the most ad^^anced, are, in 
each generation, better protected 
against the violence and rapacity of 
one another botli by ^ more efHciont 


judicature and police for the suppres- 
sioii of private crime, and by the di cay 
and destruction of those mischievous 
pri\ iloges which enabled certain classes 
of the community to prey u ith impunity 
upon the rest.- d'hey are also, iii every 
geneiation, better piotected, either by 
instituLious or by manners and opinion, 
against arbitrary exercise of the power 
of government. Even in semi-barba- 
rous liussia, acts of spoliation directed 
against individuals, who have not made 
themselves politically obnoxious, are 
not supposed to be now so frequent as 
much to affect any person’s feelings of 
security. Taxatim, in all European 
countries, grows less aibitrary and op- 
pressive, both in itself and in the man- 
ner of levying it. Wars, and the de- 
struction they cause, are now usually 
confined, in almost every country, to 
those distant and outlying possessions 
at which it comes into contact with 
savages. Even the vicissitudes of for- 
tune which arise from inevitable na- 
tural calamities, are more and more 
softened to those on wffioin they fall, by 
the continual extension of the salutary 
practice of in&unuice. 

Of this increased securit}, one of 
the most unfailing ofiects is a great 
increase both of production and of ac- 
cumulation. Industry and frugality 
cannot exist, where there is not a pic- 
ponderant probability that those who 
labour and spare will be peirnicted to 
enjoy. And the nearer this probability 
approaches to certainty, the moic <io 
industry and frugality become per^ 
vading qualities in a people. Exporl 
enco has shown that a large piojmrtion 
of the results of labour and abs tin enco 
may be taken away by fixed taxation, 
without impairing, and sometimes even 
with the effect of stimulating, the 
qualities from wdiicli a great production 
and an abundant capital take their 
rise. But those qualities are not 
proof against a high degree of uncer- 
tainty. The government may carry 
off a part ; but there must be assurance 
that it will not intorfore, nor siificr 
any one to iiiterfcie, with the re- 
mainder. 

One of the changes which most in- 
fallibly attend the progress of modem 
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society, is an improvement in tlie busi- 
ness capacities of the general mass of 
maiikincL I do not mean that the 
practical sagacity of an individual 
imman being is greater tlian foinierly. 
I am inclined to believe th.it econo- 
mical progiess has hithei’to liad even a 
contrary eliect. A per^. on of good na- 
tural endowments, in a rude state of 
society, can do a greater number of 
things tolerably well, has a greater 
power of adapting means to ends, is 
more capable of extricating himself 
and others from an iinibrescen embar- 
rassment, than ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of those whewhave kriowm only 
what is called the civilized form of hie 
How far these points of infeiioiity of 
faculties are compeiisaied, and by what 
means they might he compousated still 
more completely, to the civilized man 
as an individual being, is a question 
belonging to a diflerent inquiry from 
the present. But to civilized liLiman 
beings collectively considered, the com- 
pensation is ample. What is lost in 
the separate eliiciency of each, is far 
more than made up by tin' greater ca- 
pacity of united action. In propoition 
as they put off the qualities of the 
savage, they heconie amenable to dis- 
cipline , capable of adhering to plans 
concerted beforehand, and about which 
they may not have been cojisiiltcd , of 
subordinating their individual (aprice 
to a preconceived cluteruiuiation, and 
performing severally the parts allotted 
to them in a combined undei taking. 
AV^oiks of all sorts, impracticable to the 
savage or the half-civilized, are daily 
accomplished by civilized nations, not 
by any greatness of faculties in the 
actual agents, but through the fact 
that each is able to rely with certainty 
on the others for the portion of the work 
wdiich they respectively undertake. 
The peculiar "characteristic, in short, of 
civilized beings, is the capacity of co- 
operation ; and this, like other facul- 
ties, tends to improve by practice, and 
becomes capaljle of assuming a con- 
stantly wilier sphere of action. 

Accordingly there is no more certain 
incident of ihe progressive change 
taking place in society, than the coii- 
gi’owth of the principle and 
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practice of co-operation. Associations 
of individuals volimtaiily combining 
their small coiitiibutions, now perform 
works, hotli of an industrial*' and of 
many other characters, which no one 
person or small number of persons are 
rich enough to accomplish, or lor the 
pcrfoimance of which the few persons 
capable of accomplishing them were 
formerly enabled to exact the most 
inordinate lemmmiation. As wealth 
increases and business capacity iiu 
proves, vfQ may look forward to a gre^at 
extension of establishments, both for 
industiial and other purposes, formed 
by the collective contributions of large 
numbers; establisliincnts like those 
called by the technical name of joint- 
stock companies, or the assimiatiuns 
less foimally constituted, which are so 
numerous in England, to raise Jjmds 
for public or philanthropic ohjecls, or 
lastly, those associations f>f workpeople, 
cither for production or to buy goods 
for their common consumption, whicli 
are now specially known by the name 
of co-operative societies. 

d'he progiess which is to he expected 
in the physical .scieuccM and arts, com- 
bined with ihe greater security of pro- 
perty, and greater freedom in disposing 
of it, which aie ohviuus features in the 
civilization of moderu nations, and 
witli the more extensive and moi'o 
skilful em])]oyineiit of the joint-stock 
principle, alford space and scope for an 
indefinite increase of capital and pro- 
duction, and for the increase of popula- 
tion which is its ordinary accompani- 
ment. That tlie growth of population 
will overpass the increase of produc- 
tion, there is not much reason to ap- 
prehend ; and that it should even keep 
pace w ith it, is inconsistent with the 
supposition of any real improvement 
ill the poorest classes of the people. It 
is, however, quite possible that there 
might be a great pi ogress in industrial 
improvement, and in the signs of what 
is commo^y called national-prosperity; 
a great increase of aggregate wealth, 
and even, in some respects, a better 
distribution of it; that not only the 
rich might grow richer, hut many of 
the poor might grow ricli, tliat the 
intermediate glasses might become 
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more numerous and powerful, and the 
means of enjoyaLle existence be more 
and more largely diffused, while yet 
the gr^at class at the base of the whole 
might increase in numbers only, and 
not in comfort nor in cultivation. We 
must, therefore, in considoiing the 
effects of the progTess of industry, 
admit as a supposition, however greatly 
we deprecate as a fact, an increase of 


population as long continued, as inde« 
linite, and possibly even as rapid, a a 
the increase of pioduction and accu- 
mulation. 

With these preliminary observations 
on the causes of change at woik in a 
society w^hiclff is in a stale of econo- 
mical progress, proceed to a more 
detailed examination of the changes 
themselves* 


CHAPTER n. 


IlfPLlJEWCE OH THE PJIOGRESS OP INDUSTRY AND POPULATION ON 
VALUES AND PRICES. 


§ 1. The changes which the pro- 
grcls of industry causes or presupposes 
m the circumstances of production, are 
necessarily attended with changes in 
the values of commodities. 

The permanent values of all things 
which are neither under a natural nor 
under an artificial monopoly, depend, 
as we have seen, on their cost of pro- 
duction. But the increasing poiver 
vliich manldnd are constantly ac- 
quiring over nature, increases more 
and more the efficiency of human 
exertion, or in other words, diminishes 
cost of production. All inventions by 
which a greater quantity of any com- 
modity can he produced with the same 
labour, or the ^ same quantity with less 
labour, or which abridge the process, 
80 that the capital employed needs not 
be advanced for so long a time, lessen 
the cost of production of the com- 
modity As, however, value is relative : 
if inytiutions and improvements in pro- 
duction were made in all commodities, 
and all in the same degree, there woiffd 
be no alteration in values. Things 
wojiild continue to exchange for each 
other at the same rates as before ; and 
inankind ivould obtain a greater quan- 
tity of all things in retina for their 
labour and abstinence, without having 
that greater abundance fueasured and 
declared (as it is when it affects only 
one thing) by tbe diminished exchange 
value of th© commodity. 


As for prices, in these circumstances 
they would be affected or not, accord- 
ing as the improvements in production 
did or did not extend to the piecious 
metals. If the materials of money 
were an exception to the general dimi- 
nution of cost of production, the values 
of all other things would fall in relation 
to money, that is, there would be a fall 
of general prices throughout the woild. 
But if money, like other things, and in 
the same degree as other things, were 
obtained in greater abundance and 
cheapness, prices would be no more 
' affected than values would ; and there 
would he no visible sign, in the state 
of the markets, of any of the changes 
which had taken place; except that 
there would he (if people continued to 
labour as much as before) a greater 
quantity of all sorts of commodities, 
circulated at the same prices by a 
greater quantity of money. 

Improvements in production are not 
the only circumstance accompanying 
the progiess of industry, which tends 
to diminish the cost of producing, or at 
least of obtaining, commodities. An- 
other circumstance is the increase of 
intercourse between different parts of 
the world. As commerce extends, and 
the^ ignorant attempts to restrain it by 
tariffs become obsolete, commodities 
tend more and more to be produced in 
the places in which their production 
g^n b© carried on at the least expens© 
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of labour and capital to mankind. As 
civilization spreads, and secmity of 
person and property bccoiuos esta- 
blished, in paits of the world wliicli 
have not hitherto had that advantage, 
the prodactive capabilities of those 
places are called into fuller activity, 
for the benefit both of their own inha- 
bitants and of foreigners. The igno- 
rance and misgovernmerit in which 
many of the regions most favoured by 
nature arc still grovelling, afford work, 
probably, for many generations before 
those countries will be raised even to 
the present level of the most civilized 
parts of Europe. IMwh will also depend 
on the increasing migration of labour 
and capital to unoccupied parts of the 
earth, of which the soil, climate, and 
situation are found, by the ample means 
of exploration now possessed, to pro- 
mise not only a large return to in- 
dustry, hut great fiicilities of producing 
commodities suited to the markets of 
old countries. Much as tlio collective 
industry of the earth is likely to be 
increased in efficiency by the extension 
of science and of the industrial arts, a 
still more active source of inci eased 
cheapness of production will be found, 
probably, for some time to come, in the 
gradually unfolding consequences of 
Free Trade, and in the increasing scale 
on which Emigration and Colonization 
will be carried on. 

From the causes now enumerated, 
unless counteracted by others, the 
progicss of things enables a country to 
obtain at less and less of real cost, not 
only its own productions but those of 
foreign comitrios. Indeed, whatever 
diminishes the cost of its own produc- 
tions, when of an exportable character, 
enables it, as we have aheady seen, to 
obtain its imports at less real cost. 

§ 2. Rut is it the fact, that these 
tendencies aie not counteracted? Has 
the progress of wcaltli and industry no 
effect in regard to cost of production, 
but to diminish it? Are uo causes of 
an opposite character brought into 
operation by the same progress, suf- 
ficient ill some cases not only to neu- 
tralize hut to overcome the former, and 
<50ttvert the descending movement of 


cost of production into an ascending 
movement? Vfe are already aware 
that there are such causes, and that, 
in the case of the most hi’qiurtant 
classes of commodities, food and mate- 
rials, there is a hmdency diarnctiically 
opposite to that of which wo have been 
speaking. The cost of prodiiciion of 
these coinmodilics tends to incicaso. 

This is not a property inherent in 
the commodities themselves. If popu- 
lation were stationary, and the produco 
of the earth never needed to be aug- 
mented in quantity, there would be no 
cause for greater cost of production. 
Mankind would, on the contrary, have 
the full benefit of all improvemonts in 
agiioulture, or in the arts subsidiary to 
it, and there would be no difference, in 
this respect, between the pioducts of 
agtienkure and those of manufactures. 
The only products of industry whicl«, if 
population did not increase, would bo 
liable to a real increase of cost of pro- 
duction, are those which, depending on 
a material which is not renewed, aio 
either wholly or partially exhaustible ; 
such as coal, and most if not all metals ; 
for even iron, the most abundant as 
well as most useful of metallic products, 
which forms an ingredient of most 
minerals and of almost all i*ocks, is 
suscoptiblo of exhaustion so far as 
regards its richest and most tractable 
ores 

When, however, population in- 
creases, as it has never yet failed to 
do when tlie increase of industry and 
of the means of subsistence made room 
for it, the demand for most of the pro- 
ductions of the caith, and paiticularly 
for food, increases in a corresponding 
proportion. And then comes into 
effect that fundamental law of produc- 
tion from the soil, on w Inch we have so 
frequently had occasion to expatiafe j 
the law, that increased labour, in any 
given state of agiicuitural skill, is 
attended with a less tiuin proportional 
increase of produce. The cost of pro- 
duction oPthe fruits of the earth in- 
creases, cceteris with every 

increase of the demand. 

No tendency of a like kind exists 
with rc&pcct to manufactured articles. 
Tko tendency is in the ewtrary dfiec* 
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tion. The larger the scale on which 
nianufacturing operations are earned 
on, the more cheaply they can in 
generat be pcrfbrnied. Mr. Senior has 
gone the length of enunciating as an 
inherent law of manutacturing in- 
dusirv, that in it inci eased pioduction 
takes {dace at a smaller cost, while in 
agricultural industry increased pioduc- 
tion takes place at a greater cost. 1 
cannot think, however, that even in 
fiiaiuilactures, increased clieaj>ness fol- 
lows inn eased production by anything 
araoimling to a law. It is a probable 
and usual, but not a necessary, con- 
sequence. 

As manufactures, however, defend 
for their inateriais either upon agricul- 
ture, or mining, or the spontaneous 
produce of the earth, manufacturing 
indiJ.stry is subject, in respect of one 
of its es^e!l^i^li&, to the same law as 
agricultuie But the crude material 
generally ioiins so small a portion of 
the total cost, that any tendency which 
may exist to a progressive increase in 
that single item, is much over-balanced 
by the diminution continually taking 
place in all the other elements; to 
which diminution it is impossible at 
present to assign any limit. 

The tendency, tlien, being to a per- 
petual increa&e of the productive 
power of labour in maniihictures, wbiio 
in agriuilture and mining there is a 
cunliii't hciween two tendencies, the 
one towards an increase of productive 
power, the other towards a diminution 
of it, the cost of production being les- 
soned by every improvemonl in the 
processes, and anginonted by every 
addition to pojnilation ; it follows that 
the exchange values of manufactured 
articles, comj)arcd with the products of 
agriculture and of mines, have, as 
population and industry advance, a 
certain and decided tendency to fall. 
Money being a product of mines, it 
may also be laid down as a rule, that 
nniniifactnrcd articles tenjJ,, as society 
advances, to fall in money price. The 
industrial history of modern nations, 
especially during the last hundred 
)cars, fully bears out this assertion. 

§ 3. Whether agiicultural prociwo 


increases in ahholute ns well as com 
paraiive cost of prodintion, depends on 
the conlhct of the two antagonist 
agencies, iiKuease of population, and 
improvement in agricultural skill. In 
some, perhap.f in nu'sl, states of society, 
(looking at the whole surface of the 
earth,) both agricultural skill and 
population are either stationary, or 
increase very slowly, and the cost of 
production of food, therefore, is ncaily 
stationary. In a society which is 
advancing in wealth, population gene- 
rally inci eases faster than agricultural 
skill, and food consequently tends (o 
hecomo more coifClv; but Iheio are 
times when a stiong imjailse sets in 
towards agricultural improvement. 
Such an impulse has showm itself in 
Grreut Biitaiii dining the last twenty 
or livc-and-tweiity ycai s. In E)\gland 
and Scotland agiicultural skill has of 
late inci eased considerably faKsftr than 
population, insomuch that fuod and 
other agricultural produce, nutwuh- 
staiidiiig the increase of {leople, can be 
glow 11 at less cost than they were 
thirty years ago : and the ahnl'ition of 
the Corn Laws has given an additional 
stimulus to the spirit of improvement 
In some other countries, and particu- 
larly in Fiance, the improvement of 
agiiculture gains ground still more 
decidedly upon population, because 
though agriculture, except in a few 
provinces, advances slowly, population 
advances stiii mine slowdy, and even 
with increasing slowness ; its growdh 
being kept down, not by poverty, wdiicli 
is diminishing, but by jiriidence. 

Which ot the two coiiniciing 
agencies is gaining upon the other at 
any particular time, might he conjec- 
tured with tolerable accuiacy from the 
money price of agricultural produce 
(supposing bullion not to vary mate- 
rially in value), provided a sufheient 
inimher of yo^irs could ho taken, to 
form an average independent of the 
iluctiiatioLS of seasons. This, lioivover, 
is baldly practicable, since Mr. Tooko 
has shown that even so long a period 
as half a coiitiiry may include a much 
greater proportion of abundant and a 
smaller of deficient seasons, tluin is 
properly due to it. A mere average. 
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therefore, might lead to conclusiuiib 
only the move misleading, for their de- 
ceptive semblance of accuracy, dhcie 
would be less danger of error in taking 
the average of only a small number of 
years, and correcting it« by a conjec- 
tui’al allowance for the character of the. 
seasons, than in tiusling to a longer 
average without any such correction. 
It is haidiy necessary to add, that in 
founding conclusions on quoted prices, 
allowance must also be made as far 
as possible for any changes in the 
general exchange value of the precious 
metals.* 

§ 4. Thus far, of the effect of the 
progress of society on the perinauen fc 
or average values and prices of com- 
modities. It remains to be considered, 
in what manner the same progress 
affects their tluctuations. Concerning 
the answer to ibis question there can 
be no doubt. It tends in a very high 
degree to diminish them. 

In poor and backward' societies, as 
in the East, and in Europe during the 
middle ages, extraoi dinavy differences 
in the price of the same commodity 
might exist in places not very 
distant from each other, because the 
want of roads and canals, the imper- 
fection of marine navigation, and the 
insecurity of communications generally, 
prevented things from being trans- 
ported from the places where they were 
cheap to those where they were dear. 
The things most lialile to fluctuations 
in value, those directly influenced by 
the seasons, and 3spccially food, were 
seldom carried to any great distances. 
Each locality depended, as a general 
lule, on its own produce and that of 
its immediate neighbourhood. In most 
y cars, accordingly, there was, in some 
part or ether of any large country, a 
real dearth. Almost every season must 
be impropiiious to some among the 
many soils and climates to be found in 
an extensive tract of country ; but as 
the same season is also in general more 

* A still better criterion, pei’haps, than 
that .suggested in the text, would be the 
iiicrea.se or diminution of the amount of the 
labourer's wages estimated in agricultural 
vrcduce, 


than oulinanl}^ favouiable to otlici.s, it 
is only occasionally that the agji legate 
'■produce of the viiolc couiitiy is de- 
ticient, and even then in a ic.ss''degiee 
than that of many scpai ate poiiions; 
while a deliciency at all coiusiucrable, 
extending to the whole world, is a 
tiling almost unknown. In iiiodei'u 
liuics, therefore, there is only dcaitli, 
wheie there formerly would have been 
famine, and buliicieiicy ever) where 
when anciently Iheie w'ould have been 
scarcity in some places and superiiuity 
in others. 

The same change has taken place 
with respect to all other articles of 
commeice. The safety and cheapness 
of communications, which enable 8 
deticieiicy in one place to bt‘ supplier 
from the surplus of another, at a mode- 
rate or even a small advance oq^the 
ordinary price, render the fluctuations 
ofpiicesmuch less extreme than for- 
meil>. This ellect is much promoted 
; by the existence of large capitals, be- 
I longing to wdiat are called speculatis'e 
: mei chants, whoftC business it ts to buy 
goods in 01 del* to rc»ell them at a [irofit. 
These dealers naturally buying things 
when they are cheapest, and storing 
them up to be brought again into the 
market wdien the piice has becuino un- 
usually high; the tendency of their 
opeivilions is to equalize price, or at 
least to moderate its inequalities. The 
pruto of things are neither so much 
depiessed at one time, nor so much 
raihcd at another, as they would be if 
speculative dealeis did not exist. 

Hpcculators, therefore, have a highly 
usclul ollicc in the economy of society 
and (contrary to common opinion) tin? 
most useful portion of the class are 
those who speculate in commodities 
aflccted by the vicissitudes of seasons. 
If there were no corn-dealers, not only 
would the piice of corn bo liable to, 
variations much more extreme than at 
present, but in a deficient season the 
necessary supplies might not be forth- 
coming at "ail. Unless theio were 
speculators iiiacorn, or unless, in de- 
fault of dealers, the farmers became 
speculators, the price in a season of 
abundance would fall without any limit 
or check, except the wasteful oonsump- 
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tion that wm\ld invariably lollow. That 
any part of the sin plus of one }car 
remains to supply the ilcllcicncy of 
aijotlic'r, is owing either to fainicis 
who wilhliokl corn from the nnaket, 
or to dealers wdio buy it when at the 
cheapest and lay it up in store. 

§ 5. Among persons who have not 
much considered the subject, there is a 
notion that the gcains of speculators are 
often made by causing an ailiiicial 
seareiiy ; that they create a high price 
by their own purchases, and then profit 
by it. This may easily be shown to bo 
fallacious. If a corn-dealer makes pur- 
chases on speculation, and produces a 
rise, w’heii theie is neither at the time 
nor afterwards any cause for a rise of 
])rice except his own piococdings; he 
no doubt appears to grow licher as 
h)]^ as his pill chases continue, because 
be is a holder of an ariitlo which is 
cj noted at a higher and higher price : 
but this apparent gain only seems 
within his reach so long as lie does 
not attempt to realize it. if he has 
bought, for instance, a million of quar- 
ters, and by wutliholding them from 
tlie market, has raised the price ten 
shillings a quarter; just so much as 
the price has been raised by wuth- 
drawing a million quarters, will it be 
low’ered by bringing them back, and 
the best that he can hope is that he 
will lose nothing except interest and 
his expenses. If by a gradual and 
cautious sale ho is able to realize, on 
some portion of his stores, a part of the 
increased price, so also ho will un- 
doubtedly have had to pay a part of 
that price on ft)me porlion of his pur- 
chases. llo nms considerable risk of 
incurring a still greater loss ; for the 
temporary high price is very likely to 
Jiave tempted others, wdio had no snare 
in causing it, and who might other- 
w ise not have fonnd their wmy to his 
maiket at all, to bring their corn there, 
and intercept a part of the advantage. 
So that instead of pif^fiting by a 
scarcity caused by hinjjSelf, he is by no 
means unlikely, al'ter buying in an 
average market, to he forced to sell in 
a biipei abundant one. 

As an individual speculator cannot 


gain by a rise of pi ice solcdy of hfs 
owm creating, so neither can a nimiher 
of speculators gain collectively by a 
lise, which their operations have ar- 
tificially produced. Some amcuig a 
luimhor of speculators may g:ain, by 
superior judgment or good fortune in 
selecting the time for realizing; hut 
they make this gain at the expense, 
not of the consumer, hut of the other 
spcculatois who are less judicious. 
They, in fact, convert to tlicir owm 
benefit the high price ])roduced by the 
speculations of the others, leaving to 
these the loss resulting from the recoil. 
It is not to be denied, therefore, that 
speculators may enrich themselves by 
other people’s loss. But it is by the 
losses of other speculators. As much 
must have been lost by one set of 
dealers as is gained by another set. 

When a speculation in a commodity 
proves profitable to the speculators as 
a body, it is because in the interval 
between their buying and reselling, 
the price lises from some cause inde- 
pendent of them, their only connexion 
wdth it consisting in having foreseen 
it. In this case, their purchases make 
the price begin to rise sooner than it 
otherwise would do, thus spreading 
the privation of the consumers over a 
longer period, but mitigating it at the 
time of its greatest height: evidently 
to the general advantage. In tl^is, 
however, it is assumed that they have 
not oveirated the rise which they 
looked forward to. For it often hap- 
pens that speculative purchases are 
made in the expectation of some in- 
crease of demand, or deficiency of 
supply, w’hich after all docs not occur, 
or not to the extent wdiich the specu- 
lator expected. In that case the specu- 
lation, instead of moderating fluctua- 
tions, has earned a fluctuation of price 
which otherwise would not have hap- 
pened, or aggravated one which would. 
But in that case the speculation is a 
losing one, to the speculators collect 
lively, how'cvcr much some indisidiials 
may gain by it. All that part of the 
rise of pi ice by which it exceeds what 
there are independent grounds for, 
cannot give to the speculators as a 
body any benefif., sipce the price is 
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fftich cli'pi'psscil liy tln’ir sales as i t was 
raised by their pnrcbascvs ; and 
they gain nothing by it, they lose, not 
only their trouble and expenses, but 
almost always much more, through the 
effects incident to the artiffci'il lise of 
price, in checking con siifnp lion, and 
bringing forward supplies from unfore- 
seen quarters. The operations, there- 
fore, of speculative dealers, are useful 
to the public wheuever profitable to 
themselves ; and though they are 
sometimes injurious to the public, by 
lieigbtening the fluctuations wliicli 
their more usual office is to alleviate, 
yet whenever this liinmcns the specu- 
lators are the groatnsv losers. The in- 
terest, in short, of the speculators a 
body, coincides with tlic interest of flm 
public; and as tboy can only fail to 
serve the public interest in proportion 
as they miss tbeir own, the best way 
to promote the one is to leave them to 
puisne the oilier in perfect freedom. 

I do not deny that speculators may 
aggravate a local scarcity. In col- 
lecting corn from the villages io supply 
the towns, they make the dearth 
penetrate into nooks and corneis 
wliIcli might otberivise have escaped 
from healing their share of it. To buy 
and resell in the same place, tends to 
alleviate scarcity : to buy in one place 
and resell in another, may inciease it 
in the former of tlie two places, but 
relieves it in the latter, where the 
price is higher, and which therefore, 
by the very supposition, is likely to be 
suffering more. And these sufferings 
always fa^ hardest on the poorest 
consumers, since the licli, by’' out- 
bidding, can obtain their accustomed 
supply undiminished if they choose. 
To no persons, tlieiefore, are the ope- 
rations of corn-dealers on the whole so 
benefleiai as to the poor. Accidentally 
and exceptionally, the poor may suffer 
from them : it might sometimes be 
more advantageous to tlie rural poor 
to have corn cheap in winter, when 
they are entirely deqiendent on it, even 
if the consequence were a dearlli in 
spiing, when they can perhaps obtain 
partial substitutes. But there are no 
substitutes, procurable at that season, 
which serve in any great decree to 


replace bread-coin as the cliief ariiclo 
of food; if there w^ere, its pi ice would 
fall in the spring, instead of con- 
tinuing, as it always does, to li^e till 
the approach of harvest. 

Theie is an opposition of immediate 
interest, at tlie moment of sale, be 
tw’-ecii the dealer in corn and the com 
siimer, as there always is between tlie 
seller and the buyer : and a time of 
dearth being that in which the specu- 
lator make.s his largest profits, ha is 
an object of dislike and jealousy at 
that time, to tliosci who are suficring 
while he is gaining. It is an error, 
how'ever, to suppose that the corn- 
dealer’s busine.ss afford.s him any ex- 
traordinary profit ; he makes his gains 
not constantly, but at particular times, 
and they must tliercfore occasionally 
be great, but the chances of profit in 
a business in which there is so mfffili 
competition, cannot on the whole be 
greater than in other employments. 

A year of scarcity, in which great 
gains are made by corn-dealers, rarely 
comes to an end without a recoil 
wdiich places many of them in the list 
of bankrupts. There have been few 
more promising seasons for corn- 
dealers than the year 1847, and 
seldom was there a greater break-up 
among the speculators than in the 
i autumn of that year. The chances of 
failure, in this most precarious trade, 
are a set-off against great occasional 
profits. If the corn-dealer were to 
sell his stores, during a dearth, at a 
lower price than that which the 
competition of the consumers assigns 
to him, he would make a sacrifice, to 
charity or philanthropy, of the fair 
profits of his employment, wdiich may 
be quite as reasonably required from 
any other person of equal means. 
Ilis business being a useful one, it is 
the interest of the piiblie that the ** 
ordinary motives should exist for car- 
rying it on, and that neither law nor 
opinion should prevent an operation 
beneficial to.»the public from being 
attended with as muck private ad« 
vantage as is compatible with full and 
free competition. « 

It appears, then, that the fluctua^ 
tious of values and prices arising from 
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variations of supply, or from aKoraiions 
in real (as distinguished from specu- 
lotive) demand, may he expected to 
become more moderate as society^ 
advances. With regard to those 
which arise from miscalculation, and 
especially from tlie alternations of 
nndiie expansion and excessive con- 
traction of credit, which occupy so 
conspicuous a place among commercial 
phenomena, the same thing cannot be 
allirnu'd with equal cnnfidenco. Such 
vicissitudes, beginning with irrational 
speculation and ending with a com- 
mercial crisis, have not hitherto be- 


came either loss frequent or less 
violent with the growth of capita! 
and exteuvsion of industry. Rather 
they may be said to have become 
more so : in consequence, as is often 
said, of increased competition ; but, as 
I prefer to say, of a low rate of profits 
and interest, wdiich makes capitalists 
dissatisfied with the ordinary course 
of safe mercantile gains. The con- 
nexion of this low rate of profit with 
the advance of population and acen- 
mnlation, is one of the points to be 
illustrated in the ensuing chapters. 




CHAPTER m. 


INFLURXCE OP THE PROaUESS OP INDUSTRY AND POPULATION ON RENTS, 
PROFITS, AND WAGES. 


§ 1 C’oxviNUixG the inquiry into 
the iiatnro of the economical changes 
faking place in a society which is in 
a state of industrial progress, we shall 
next consider what is the effect of that 
progress on the distribution of the 
produce among tbe various classes who 
fall are in it. Wc may confine our at- 
tention to the system ot distribution 
which is the most complex, and which 
virtually includes all others — that in 
whicli the produce of maimfactiircs is 
-shared between two classes, labourers 
and capitalists, and the produce of 
.ngvlcnlturo among throe, labourers, 
capitalists, and landlords. 

The characteristic features of what 
is coniraonly meant by industrial pro- 
gress, resolve themselves mainly into 
three — increase of capital, increase of 
jiopiilation, and improvements in pro- 
duction; understanding the last ex- 
prevssion in its widest sense, to include 
the process of procuring commodities 
from a distance, as v^ll as that of pro- 
ducing them. The cflier changes 
which take place are chiefly conse- 
quences of these ; as, 'Tor example, the 
tendency to a progressive increase of 
the cost of production of food ; arising 


from an increased demand, wlnhdi may 
he ocf;asioued either by increased popu- 
lation, or by an increase of capital and 
wages, enabling tbe poorer classes to 
increase their consumption. It will 
be convenient to set out by consider- 
ing each of the three causes, as 
operating separately ; after which we 
can suppose them combined in any 
manner we think fit. 

Let ns first suppose that population 
increases, capital and the arts of pro- 
diicli<}n remaining stationary. One of 
the effects of this change of circum- 
stances is sufficiently obvious : wages 
wfili fall; the labouring class will '"be 
reduced to an inferior condition. The 
state of the capitalist, on the contrary, 
will he improved. With tlie same 
capital, ho can purchase more labour, 
and obtain more produce. His rate of 
profit is increased. The dependence 
of the rate of profits on the cost of 
labour is here verified ; for the labourer 
obtaining^ a diminished quantity of 
commodities, and no alteration being 
supposed in the circumstances of their 
production, the diminished quantity 
represents a diminished cost. The 
labourer obtains not only a smalle? 
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r(!fJ reward, but the product of a 
Bnialler quantity of labour. The first 
circumstance is the important one 
to himsedf, the last to liis employer. 

Nothing has occurred, thus far, to 
affect in any way the value of any 
commodity ; and no reason, therefore, 
has yet shown itself, why rent should 
be either raised or lowered. But if 
we look forward another stage in the 
series of effects, we may sec our way 
to such a consequence. The labourers 
have increased in numbers: their 
condition is reduced in the sarae^ pro- 
portion ; the increased numbers divide 
among them only the produce of the 
same amount of laboj^r as before. But 
they may economize in their other 
comforts, and not in their food : each 
may consume as much food, and of as 
costly a quality, as prc\ lously ; or 
they may submit to a reduction, but 
not in proportion to the increase of 
numbers. On this supposition,^ not- 
withstanding the diminution of real 
wages, the increased population will 
require an increased quantity of food. 
But since industiial skill and know- 
ledge are supposed to bo stationary, 
more food can only be obtained by 
resorting to worse laud, or to methods 
of cultivation which are less productive 
in proportion to the ouilay. Capital 
for this extension of agriculture will 
not be wanting ; for though, by hypo- 
thesis, no addition takes place ^ to 
the capital in existence, a sufficient 
amount can be spared from the in- 
dustry which previously supplied the 
other and less pressing wants which 
the laboiners have, been obliged to 
curtail. di’he additional supply of 
food, therefore, will be produced, but 
produced at a gioater cost ; and the 
exchange value ot agricultural pro- 
duce must rise. It may be objected, 
tliat protits having risen, the extra cost 
of producing food can he defrayed from 
profits, without any increase of price. 
It could, undoubtedly, but it will not: 
because if it did, the agriculturist 
would be placed in au inferior position 
to other capitalists. The increase of 
prolits, being the effect of diminished 
wages, is common to all employers of 
labour. The increased expenses arising 


from the necessity of a more cosilv 
cultivation, affect the agriculturist 
alone. For this peculiar burthen 
‘^hc must be peculiarly compensated, 
whether the general rate of pwfit be 
high or low. He will not submit in- 
definitely to a deduction from his 
profits, to wliicli other capitalists are 
not subject, tie will not extend his 
cultivation by laying out iresh capital, 
unless for a return sufficient to yiekl 
him as high a profit as could be ob- 
tained by the same capital in other 
investments. 'Flie value, therefore, ot 
his commodity will rise, and rise in 
proportion to the increased cost. The 
farmer will thus be indemuiriod for 
the burthen which is peculiar to him- 
self, and will also enjoy the augmented 
rate of profit which is common to all 
capitalists. 

It follows, from principles ^itli 
which wo are already familiar, that 
in these circumstances rent will rise. 
Any land can afford to pay, and under 
free competition will pay, a rent equal 
to the excess of its produce above the 
leturn to au equal capital on the 
worst land, or uiulor the least favour- 
able conditions Whenever, therefore, 
agriculture is driven to descend to 
worse land, or more onerous processes, 
rent rises. Its rise will be twofold, 
for, in the fiist place, rent in kind, oi 
corn rent, will rise ; and in the second, 
since the value of agricultural pro- 
duce has also risen, rent, estiraatetl in 
manufactured or foreign commodities 
(which is represented coiterk imrihiis 
by money rent) will rise still more. 

The steps of the process (if, after 
what has been formerly said, it is 
necessary to retrace them) are as fol- 
lows. Corn rises in price, to repay 
with the ordinary profit the capital 
required for producing additional corn 
on worse land or by more costly pro- 
cesses. So far as regards this addi- 
tional corn, the increased price is but 
an equivalent for the additional ex- 
pense; but the rise, extending to aU 
corn, attbrd» on all, except The last 
produced, ar^ extra profit. If the 
larmer was adbiistomed to produce 
100 qnartcis of wheat at and 
120 quarters are now required, ol 
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whit'll the last twenty cannot be pro- 
dncetl untlor 45&n, he obtains tlie extia 
five shillings on the ontiie 120 
quarters, and not on the last twenty’ 
aloneY He has thus an extra 2ol. 
beyond the ordinary pi ofits, and this, 
in a state of free competition, he will 
not be able to retain. He cannot how- 
ever be compelled to give it up to the 
consumer, since a less price than 45s 
would be inconsistent with the produc- 
tion of* the last twenty quarters. The 
price, then, will remain at 45s., and 
the 25Z. will he transfen'ed by com- 
petition not to the consumer but 
to the landlord. A rise of rent is 
therefore inevitably consequent on an 
increased demand for agricultural pro- 
duce, when unaccompanied by in- 
creased lacilities for its production. 
A truth which, after this final illns- 
trat^n, we may henceforth, take for 
granted. 

The new element now introduced — 
an increased demand for food — besides 
occasioning an increase of rent, still 
further disturbs the distribution of the 
reduce between capitalists and la- 
ourers. The increase of poimlation 
will have diminished the reward of 
labour : and if its cost is diminished 
as greatly as its real remuneration, 
profits will he increased by the full 
amount. If, however, the increase of 
population leads to an increased pro- 
duction of food, which cannot he sup- 
plied hut at an enhanced cost of pro- 
duction, the cost of labour will not be 
so much diminished as the real row#rd 
of it, and profits, therefore, will not he 
so mnch raised. It is even possible 
that tliey might not be raised at all. 
1‘be .abourers may previously have 
been so well provided for, that the 
whole of what they now lose may be 
struck off from their other indulgences, 
a*»id they may not, either by necessity 
or choice, undergo any reduction in 
the quantity or quality of their food. 
To produce the food for the increased 
number may be attended ^wlth such 
nn increase of expense, that wages, 
though reduced in quantity, may re- 
{>r6sent as great a cost, may be tbe 
product of as much labour, as before, 
and the capitalist may not be at all 


benefited. On this supposition Ihe 
loss to the hiboiirer is paitly absorbed 
in the additional labour required fo? 
producing the last instalment of agri- 
cultural produce; and the remainder 
is gained by the landlord, the only 
sharer wdio always benefits by an in- 
crease of population. 

§ 2. Let m now reverse our hypo- 
thesis, and, instead of supposing ca- 
pital stationary and popnhiiion ad- 
vancing, let ns suppose capital ad- 
vancing and population stationary; 
tbe facilities of production, both natu- 
ral and acqnirccf, being, as before, un- 
altered. Tlie re?il wages of labour, 
instead of falling, will now rise ; and 
since the cost of production of tlie 
things consumed by the labourer is 
not diminished, this lise of wages im- 
plies an equivalent increase of the cost 
of labour, and diminution of profits. 
To state the same deduction in other 
terms ; the labourers not being more 
numerous, and the productive power 
of tlieir labour being only tbe same as 
before, tb(U’e is no increase of the pro- 
duce ; tlie increase of wages, tliereloro, 
niust be at the charge of the capital- 
ists. It is not impossible that the 
cost of labour might be increased in 
even a greater ratio than its real re- 
muneration. The improved condition 
of the labourers may increase the de- 
mand for food. The labourers may 
have been so ill off before, as not to 
have food enongh ; and may now con- 
sume more: or they may choose to 
expend their increased means partly 
or wholly in a more costly quality of 
food, requiring more labour and more 
land ; wheat, for example, instead of 
oats or potatoes. This extension of 
agriculture implies, as usual, a greater 
cost of production and a higher price, 
so that besides the increase of the cost 
of labour arising from the increase of 
its reward, there will be a further in- 
crease (and an additional fi\ll of profits) 
from the increased costliness of the 
commodities of which that reward 
consists. The same causes will pro- 
duce a rise of rent. What the capital- 
ists lose, above what the labourers 
gain, is partly tiansforred to the land- 
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lord, and partly swallowed np in the 
cost of growing food on worse laud or 
hj a less iwodiiolivo process. 

§ 3. Having disposed of the two 
eiraple cases, an iin'rcasing population 
and stationary capital, arid an increas- 
ing capital and stationary population, 
we arc prepared to take into consider- 
ation the mixed case, in -which the 
t-wo elements of expansion are com- 
bined, both population and capital in- 
creasing. If cither element increases 
faster than the other, the case is so far 
assimilated with one or other of the 
two preceding : wjs^ shall suppose 
them, therefore, to increase with c<|nal 
rapidity ; the test of equality being, 
that each lahoiiror obtains the same 
commodities as before, and the same 
quantity of those commodities. Let 
us examine what wdll be the effect, 
on rent and profits, of this double 
progress. 

Population having increased, with- 
out any falling off iu the labourer’s 
condition, tlieic is of course a demand 
for more food. Tlio arts of pioduction 
being supposed stationary, this food 
must be pioduced at an increased 
cost. To compensate for this greater 
cost of the additional food, the price 
of agiicultural produce must rise. The 
rise extending over the wdiole amount 
of food produced, though the increased 
expenses only apply to a part, there is 
a greatly increased extra profit, which, 
l)y competition, is transferred to the 
landlord. Lent will rise, both in 
quantity of produce and in cost ; 
while wages, being supposed to be the 
game in quantity, will be greater in 
erst. Tluj labourer obtaining the 
same amount of nc’cessan‘*s, money 
wages have rivsen , and as the rise is 
copnnon to all branches of production, 
the capitalist cannot indemnify him- 
self by changing his employment, and 
the loss must he borne by prolits. 

It appears, then, that the tendency 
of an increase of capital and popula- 
tion is to add to rent at the expense 
of profits: though rent does not gain 
all that profits lose, a part being ab- 
sorbed in increased expenses of pro- 
duction. that is, in hiring or feeding a 
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greater number of labourers to obtain 
a given amount of agricultiual pro- 
vince. By profits, must of course be 
understood the rate of profit^ for a 
lower rate of profit on a larger capital 
may yield a larger gioss piofit, con- 
sidered absolutely, though a smaller 
in proportion to the entire produce. 

This tendenoy of profits to fall, is 
from lime to time counteracted by 
improvements in production : whether 
arising from increase of knowledge, or 
from an increased use of the know- 
ledge already possessed. This is llie 
third of the three elements, the effects 
of w’hich on the distribution of the 
produce -we undertook to investigate ; 
and the investigation will be facili- 
tated by supposing, as in the case of 
the other two elements, that it ope- 
rates, in the first instance, alone, ^ 

§ 4. Lot us then suppose capital 
and population stationary, and a sud- 
den improvement made in the arts of 
production ; by the invention of more 
efficient machines, or less costly pro- 
ct'sscs, or by obtaining access ta 
cheaper commodities through foreign 
trade. 

The improvement may either be in 
some of tbe necessaries or indulgences 
wdiich enter into the habitual consump- 
tion of the labouring class ; or it may be 
applicable' only to luxuiies consumed 
exclusively by richer people. Very 
fe.w, how'ever, of the great industrial 
im^ovements are altogether of this 
lasIT description. Agricultural im- 
provements, except such as specially . 
relate to some of the rarer and more 
peculiar products, act directly upon 
the principal objects of the labourer’s 
expenditure. "J he steam-engine, and 
every other invention wdiich affords a 
manageable jiowcr, are applicable to* 
all things, and of course to those con- 
sumed by the 'labourer. Even the 
power-loom and the Bpinning-jonny. 
though applied to the most delicaio 
fabrics, are Ixvailable no less for the 
coarse cottons 4 >.rid woollens worn by 
the labouring class. All improvements 
in locomotion cheapen ^tlie transport 
of necessaiies as well as of luxuries, 
Seldom is a new branch of trade open 
F F 
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without, either directly or in some in- 
direct way, causing some of the articles 
which the mass of ihcs people consuin^^ 
to he^ either produced or imported ai 
smaller cost. It may safely he affirmed, 
therefore, that improvements in pro- 
duction generally tend to cheapen the 
commodities on which the wages of 
the labouring class are expended. 

In so far as the commodities afii’cted 
by an improvement arc those which 
the labourers generally do jmt consume, 
the improvement has no effect in alter- 
ing the distribution of the produce. 
Those particular commodities, indeed, 
arc cheapened ; being produced at less 
cost, they fall in value and in price, 
and all who consume them, wliutlier 
landlords, capitalists, or skilled and 
privileged lahourers, obtain increased 
means of enjoyment. The lalo of 
puffits, however, is not raised. Tlicic 
is a larger gross profit, icctoncd in 
quantity of commodities. Tint the 
capital also, if estimated in those com- 
Tnodities, has risen in value. The 
profit is the same percentage on the 
capibil that it was bef tre. The capi- 
talists are not benefited as capitalist.^ 
but as consuimn's. The landlords and 
Ilia privileged classes of labomors, if 
they are consumers of the same com- 
modities, share the same benefit. 

'The case is ditVerent with improve- 
ments which diminish the cost of pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life, or of 
commodities wliich enter habitually 
into the consumption of the great mass 
of labourers. The play of the different 
forces being here I’ather complex, it is 
necessary to analyze it with some 
minuteness, 

^ As formerly^ observed,* there are two 
kinds of agricultural improvements. 
8ome consist in a mere saving of 
^ labour, and enable a given quantity of 
food to be produced at less cost, but 
not on a smaller surface of land than 
before. Otliers enable a given extent 
of laud to yield not only the same pro- 
duce with less labour, <"but a greater 
produce ; so that if no greater produce 
IS required, a part off the land already 
under culture may he dispensed witli. 
As the part rejected will be the least 
* Supra,!?. 113* 


productive })oitii>n, the market will 
thenceforth be ri'giilated by a better 
description of land tban wliai was piu- 
vionsly the worst uuiler cullivation. 

To place the eribci. of the im])r()vo- 
rnent in a clear light, we must Buppose 
it to take pl7icc Rud(knly, so as to leave 
no lime during its iiitioduetion, for any 
incica&c of capital or of population. 
Its fii.st effect wdll bo a fall of the value 
and price of agricultural produce 
This is a necesfiary consequence of 
eillicr kind of improvement, but espe- 
cially of the bml. 

An impiovemcnt of the first kind, 
not increasing Ihc produce, does not 
dispense with aii'y portion of the land; 
the margin of cultivation (as Dr. 
(Ibalmers terms it) remains wdiore it 
wMs ; agriculture does not recede, 
either in extent of cultivated laiid,orin 
elaborateness of methods: and tlie 
pi ice continues to be n'gulatcd by the 
same land, and by the same capital, as 
before. Dut since that land or capital, 
and all other land or ( ajntal which 
produces food, now ^'sields its produce 
at smalliT cost, the ])nco of food wull 
fall proportionally. If one-tentli of the 
expense of production has been saved, 
the price of )mtducc will fall one-tenth. 

But suppose the, improvement to be 
of the second kind ; emabling the land 
to produce, not only the same corn 
with one- tenth less labour, but a tenth 
more com w ith the, same labour. Here 
the effect is still more decided. Culti- 
vation can now' bo contracted, and the 
market supplied from a smaller quan- 
tity of land. Even if this smaller 
surface of land w'e-re of the same ave- 
rage quality as the larger surface, the 
price would fall one-tenth, because the 
same produce would be obtained with 
a tenth less labour. But since the 
portion of land abandoned will be the 
least fertile portion, the price of pro- 
duce will thenceforth be regulated by 
a better quality of laud than before 
In addition, therefore, to tb.c original 
diminution of one-tonili in the cost of 
reduction, there will bo a further 
iminution, corresponding wuth the re- 
cession of the “margin” ofagricubura 
to land of greater fertility. There will 
thus be a twofold fail of price. 
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Lei Ud now examine the eiteot of the 
iinpro'unne/ats, thus sii'ldcnly maile, on 
the divibion of the produce ; and in the 
first place, on rent. Ly the former of 
the two kinds of improvement, rent 
would be diminished. the second, 
it would be diminished still more. 

Suppose that the demand for food 
lecpiiies the cultivation of three quali- 
ties of land, yielding, on an equal sur- 
face, and at an equal expense, 100, 80,^ 
and 00 bnsheU of wlunit Tiic piice of 
wlieat will, on the average, be^ just 
snfiicient to enable the third quality to 
be cultivated Avith the ordinary profit 
The iiist quality th^-eforo will yield 
forty and the second twenty bushels of 
extra [irofit, constituting the rent of 
the laudloid. And first, let an im- 
provement be made, which, without 
enabling more coin to be grown, en- 
ables the same corn to bo giovvn with 
one-fourth h'ss labour. Tlio piicu of 
Avheat will fall one-fonrib, and SO 
bushels will be sold fur the piice for 
which 60 were sold before. But the 
roduce of the laud which produces 60 
ushels is still required, and the ex- 
penses being as much lediiccd ns the 
price, that land can still bo culUvated 
with the ordinary profit. The liist and 
second qualities will Ihorefoie continue 
to }ie]d a suvphis of 40 and 20 bushels, 
and corn lent will remain the same as 
before. But corn having fallen in price 
one-fomth, the same corn lent is eipii- 
valent to a fourth less of money and of 
all other commodities. ISj far, theie- 
fore, as the landlord expends his in- 
come in manufactured or foreign pro- 
ducts, he is one-fourth Averse of’ ^than 
before. His income as landlord is re- 
duced to three-quarters of its amount; : 
it is only as a consumer of corn that he 
is as well of*. 

If the improvement is of the other 
kind, lent will I'ali in a still greater 
ratio. Buppf'sc that the amount of 
produce Avbich the market requires, 
cun be gi'own not only Avith a fourfcli 
less labour, but on a fourth less land. 
If all the land already in cultivation 
continued to bo cultivated, it would 
yield a produce much larger tlian 
necotosary. Land, equivalent to a fourth 
oi the produce, must noAvbe aban- 


doned; and as the third quality yielded 
exactly one fourth, (being 60 out of 
1*240,) that quality will go out of culti- 
vation. The 240 bushels can ®ow be 
grown oil laud of the hrst ami second 
qualities only; being, on the frst, iOO 
bushels plus one-third, or 133} bushels, 
on the second, 80 bushels plus onc- 
thiid, or 106§ bushels ; together, 240. 
The second quality of land, instead of 
the third, is now the loAvest, and regu- 
lates the price. Instead of 60, it is 
sufi.df'iit if 106} bushels repay the 
capital AVJth the ordinary iwolit. The 
price of Avheat Avill consequently fall, 
not in the ratio of 60 to 80, as in the 
other case, but in the ratio of 60 to 
106| Each this giA^es an insiifiuient 
idea*" of 1 he degree m Avlncli ’unt Avill be 
afccted I'hc whole prodaoo of the 
second quality of land will new b^re- 
qnired to repay the expenses of produc- 
tion. That land, being the Avurst in 
cultivation, will pay no rent. And the 
first quality Avill only yield the diffe- 
rence betvoen 133} bushels and 106}, 
being 26| bushels instead of 40. The 
landlords collectively Aviil have lost 33 } 
out of 60 bushels in com rent idone, 
Avhile tbe value and price of wli.it is 
left Avill liaA^e been diminished in the 
vatio of 60 to 106^ 

It thus appears, that the interest of 
the landlord is decidedly liostilo to tbo 
sudden and general introduction of 
agricultural iinproA’'emciits. This as- 
sertion lias been called a p.aradox, and 
made a ground for accusing its first 
promulgator, Kicardo, of groat intelloc- 
tual perverseness, to say nothing Avonse. 
I cannot discern in AA'^hat the paradox 
consists; and the obliquity of vision 
seems to me to bo on the side of Ins 
assailants. The opinion is only made 
to appear absurd by stating it imfaiily^ 
If the asseiMuu Arere that a landlonif 
is injured by the improA'einont of his 
estate, it would certainly ho imiefen- 
vsihlc ; hut Avliat is asserted is, that he 
is injured by tlic improvement of the 
estates of ouier people, although hid 
oAvn is incfudeil. Nobody doubts that 
be Avon Id gain greatly by the improve- 
ment if he could keep it to himself, and 
unite the two bonefitH, of an increased 
produce from his land, and a price as 
F F 2 
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liigli as bcfoic. But if tlic iuov< ase of 
produce took place bimultaneoiisly on all 
lands, the price would not ho as liig1| 
as heptoro ; aiid iliere is nothing ini- 
reasonable in supposing that the land- 
lords would be, not henefited, hut in- 
jured. It is admitted that whatever 
periuanenlly reduces the price ])ra- 
rlucc diminishes rent : and it is quite 
tu accordance with common notions to 
Kitpposo that if, hy the increased pio- 
ductivcuoss of land, less land wcic re- 
quired for cultivation, its value, like 
that of other aiticles for which the 
demand had diminished, wmiild tali. 

I am quite walling to admit that 
lents ha\o not i cully been ioweicd by 
the xnmgre&s of agiicultiiral improve- 
ment ; but wdiy ? Because iuqinwc- 
meiit has never in reality been sudden, 
hut always slow ; at no time much 
outibtripxnng, and often falling far short 
of, the glow til of capital and pox>ula- 
tion, which tends as much to raise lent, 
as the oilier to Enver it, and which is 
enabled, as w’c shall presentlj’ see, to 
raise it much higher by means of the 
additional maigin aflbrdcd by impiovc- 
incnts in agiiculture. First, how'over, 
we must examine in what manner the 
Midden cheapening of agricultural pro- 
duce would affect profits and wages. 

In the beginning, money wages 
would probably remain the same as 
before, and the labourers wmuld have 
the full benefit of the cheaxmess. They 
would be enabled to increase their 
consumption either of food or of other 
aiticles, and w'ould leceive the same 
cost, and a gi eater quantity. So 
far, xu'ofits would be unaffected. But 
the permanent rcrauncralion of the 
labourers essentially dejmnds on wdiat 
■we have called their habitual stan- 
dard ; the extent of the require- 
jiicnts which, as a class, they in- 
" sist on satisfying before they choose 
to have childien. If ihcii' tastes and 
reqnireinenta receive a durable impress 
from the sudden irnpiovemciit in their 
condition, the benefit to ^he class wull 
bo permanent. But the same cause 
which enables them to purchase gi’eatcr 
comforts and indulgences wuih the same 
wages, wmiild enable them to purchase 
the amount of comforts and in® 


diligences with h'wer w,ig<'i ; and a 
greater xmpulation may now exist, 
without rtMlucing the labourers below 
tlio condition to whii h they are acens- 
tomed. ilithciio, this and no other 
has been the ime wdiicli the Inhoiirm's 
have commonly made, of any increase 
of their means of living; they have 
treated it sinqily ns convertihlo info 
food for a gi eater number of cluldrcn 
It is pnihable, iheicloie, that popiiha- 
tion w’ould be stimulateil, and that 
after the tap e ol a generation the real 
wages of labour would he no higher 
tlmn before the improvement : the re- 
dui’tion Iteing p^’tly In ought ahuit by 
a fall of TiK'imy wnages, and paitly 
through the I'l’icc of foo«h the cost of 
which, from the demand occasioned 
by the increase of population, would 
bo inci cased. To the extent to 
which money wages fell, profits would 
rise ; the capilali.'^t obtaining a greater 
quantity of equally efficient labour by 
the same outlay of capital. Wc thus 
see that a diminution of the cost of 
living, w’hether arising from agricultu- 
ral improvements or from the impoita- 
tion of foieigii produce, if the iiabits 
and rc(jiiiicments of the labourcis are 
not laiscd, usually lowers money w'agc.s 
and lout, and raises the genoial rate of 
profit. 

AVhat is true of improvements wdileh 
cbeaxien the production of food, is true 
also of the substitution of a clieaper (or 
a more costly variety of it. The same 
land yields to the same labour a much 
gteaicr quantity of human nutriment 
in the foim of maize or potatoes, than 
in the form of wheat. If the labonrers 
were to gi'.e up bread, and feed only 
on those cheax>cr produds, taking aa 
their compensation not a greater quan- 
tity of other consumable commodities^ 
but earlier marriages and larger fannk 
lies, the cost of labour wmiild be much 
diminished and if labour continue ^ 
ef|iially efficient, profits w’ould ri.'-e 
while rent would be much lowered,’ 
since food Jbr the wliolc population 
could be raised on half or a third pert 
of the land^iow sown wdth corn. At 
the same time, it being evident thalj 
land too barren to bs cultivated fo? 
wheat might be made in case of uocest; 
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Mty to yielfi potatoon ?ui1kioiit in siip~ 
port tl\e iiltle ial-onr ncccs;mry lt>r 
producing' them, cultivation might iilti- 
matelj descend lower, and lent even- 
tually rise higher, on a potato or maize 
system, than on a corn ^ system ; be- 
cause the land w’onld bo capable of 
feeding a much laiger population before 
leaching the limit of its powers. 

If the improvement, wdiicb we sup- 
pose to take place, is not in the pro- 
duction of food, hut of some manufac- 
tured ai tide consumed by the labouring 
class, the effect on w’ages and profits 
will at first be the same ; hut the 
effect on rent very -^ffcrenL It wnll 
not he lowered ; it will even, if the ul- 
timate effect of the improvement is an 
increaw«e of population, bo laised: in 
whieli last case prohts will be lowered. 
The reasons are too evident to require 
statement. 

§ 5. W^c have considered, on the 
one hand, the manner in which the 
distrihiUion of the piOvluce into rent, 
profits, and wages, is affected by the 
ordinary increase of population and 
capital, and on the other, how it is 
ahected by improvements in produc- 
tion, and mure especially in agiieul- 
lure. We have found that the lonncr 
cause lowers jirofits, and raises rent 
and the cost of labour : vhile^he ten- 
dency of agricultuuil improvements is 
to diminish rent; and all improve- 
ments wliidi cheapen any article of 
the labourer’s consumption, tend to 
diminish the cost of labour, and to 
raise profits. The tendency of each 
cause in its separate si ate being thus 
ascertained, it is easy to determine the 
tendency of the actual course of things, 
in wbicli the two movements are going 
on simultaneously, capital and popu- 
lation increasing with tolerable stea- 
diness, while improvements in agri- 
ciiliure arc made from time to time, 
and the knmvledge and practice of 
improved methods become diffused 
gradually through the community. 

The habits and requirements of the 
labouring classes being given (which 
determine their leal wages,) rent, 
profits, and money wages at any given 
time, are the result ot the composition 
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of those rival furees if during any 
period agricultural improvciiicut ad- 
rvances faster than population, rent and 
money wages during that peritd ivill 
tend downward, and profits iqrward. 
If population advances more rapidly 
than agricultural improvement, cither 
ilio labourers will submit to a reduc- 
tion in the quantity or quality of their 
food, or if not, rent and money wages 
will progressively rise, and profits will 
fall. 

Agricultural skill and knowdedge are 
of slow growth, and still slower diffu- 
sion. Inventions and discoveries, too, 
occur only occasionallj^, while the iii- 
crciise of population and capital are 
continuous agencies. ft iherelorc 
seldom happens that improveraont, 
even during a short time, has so much 
the start of population aud capit^ as 
actually to lower lent, or raise tlie 
rate of profits. 'There are many 
countries in which the g^iavtli ot 
population and capital are not rapid, 
but in these agricultural improvement 
is less active still. Population almost 
everywhere treads dost on the heels of 
agricultural improveuieiit, and effaces 
its effects as fast as they are produced. 

The reason why agricultural im- 
provement seldom lowers lent, is that 
it Seldom cheapens food, but only pre- 
vents it from growing dearer; and 
seldom, if over, throws land out of 
cultivation, hut only enables worse and 
worse land to be taken in Ibr the sup- 
ply of an increasing demand, ^\’hat 
is sometimes called tlie natural state 
of a country wdiich is but half cuk 
tivated, namely, that the laud is 
highly productive, and food obtained 
in gieat abundance by little labour, is 
only true of unoccupied countries colo- 
nized by a civilized people. In the 
United States the worst land in cui-«<> 
tivatioii IS of a high quality (o.tcept 
sometimes in the immediate vicinity 
of markets or moans of conveyance, 
where a had quality is conipeiisated 
by a good situation) , and even if no 
further improvqnents W'erc mavle in 
agriculture or locomotion, cultivation 
would have many steps yet to descend, 
before the increase of population and 
capital would be brought to a standi 
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out in Kuropc five hundred years a . 2 : 0 , 
though so lliinly peopled in compa- 
rison to the present population, it is^ 
pi'ohaWu tliat ihe worst land under the 
plougli was, from the rude state of 
agricnliure, tpute as unprodnelive as 
the worst land now cnltivated ; and 
that cultivation had approached as 
near to the ultimate limit of profitahle 
tillage, in those times os in the jnn- 
seni "Wliat the agricultural improve- 
ments since made hare really dune is, 
hy increasing the capacity oF piodiic- 
tion ot‘ land in general, to eiiahle til- 
lage to extend clou n wo ids to a much 
Avoise natural tpiality of land than the 
wco'si which at that time would have 
adiniltc'd of cultivation by a capitalist 
fur prcilit ; thus rendering a initcli 
greater iiktcoso ol capital and popu- 
lation possible, and removing always 
a ITfUe and a little iiutlier ollj the 
harrier vhich restrains them; popu- 
lation meanwhile always pressii.g so 
hard against the harrier, that there is 
never any visible margin lel't for it to 
seize, every inch of giound made 
vacant for it hy improvement being at 
once filled up hy its advancing columns. 
Agricultural improvement may thus 
he considered to be not so much a 
counterforce conflicting with increase 
of population, as a partial relaxation 
of the bonds which confine that in- 
crease. 

The efiects produced on the division 
of the produce hy an increase of pro- 
duction, under the joint intiiience of 
increase of population and capital and 
improvements of agriculture, are very 
dillerent from those deduced from the 
hypothetical cases previously discussed. 
In particular, the effect on rent is 
most matcruilly different. We re- 
marked that—wdiile a great agricul- 
tural impvovonieiit, made suddenly and 
universally, would in the first instance 
inevitably lower rent— such improve- 
ments enable rent, in the ju-ogiess of 
society, to rise gradually to a ranch 
higher limit than it coufd otherwise 
attain, since they enable a much 
lower quality of land fo be ultimately 
cultivated. But in the case we aro 
now supposing, which nearly cor- 
responds to the usual course of things, 


this ultimate efh'Ct becoTn<'‘s the inm.s 
diatc effect. Suppose cullivation to 
have reached, or aiim'-st reached, the 
utmost limit jiermitted by the state of 
the iudustrial arts, and rent, thore- 
lore, to have ntlalned neaily the high 
esi point to vliich it can be carried hy 
the progress of population and capital, 
with the existing amount rf* skill and 
knowledge. If a great agricnltiirai 
improvement were siidJenU intro 
(luted, it might throw back rent to.* 
a t ouhidcM able space, leaving it to 
regain its lost ground by the pi ogress 
o{ jinpulatiou and caiht.il, and after- 
v.ards to goon |j^irth...r Jbit, taking 
place, as such nnpiovtnu-uif always 
docs, very gradually, it can, so, s no re- 
trograde movement of either lent or 
cultivation ; it merely eiiable.s the one 
to go on rising, and the other extend- 
ing, lung after they must otherwise 
have stopped. It would do this even 
wuthout the necessity of resorting to 
a worse quality of land; simx^ly by 
enabling the lands aheady in cuitiva- 
tion to yield a greater jiroduce, with 
no increase of the proportional cost. 
If hy impi-ovements of agriculture all 
the lands in cultivation could be made, 
even with double labour and capital, 
to yield a double produce, (supposing 
that in the meantime pijpulation in- 
creased so as to refpiiro this double 
qii.mtity) all rents would be doubled. 

To illustrate the point, let us revert 
to the numerical example in a former 
page. Three qualities of land yield 
respectively 100, 80, and 60 bushels 
to the same outlay on the same extent 
of surface. If No. 1 could be made to 
yield 200, No. 2, 160, and No. 3, 120 
bushels, at only double the expense 
and therefore without any increase vd 
the cost of })roduction, and if the popu- 
lation, having doubled, required all 
this increased quantity, the rent of 
No. 1 would he 80 bushels instead of 
40, and of No. 2, 40 instead of 20, 
while the price and value per huslird 
would be the same as before : so 
that corn rent and mnney rent would 
both h (3 doubled. 1 need not point 
out th.? diffcrouce hetw’eon this resnlfi 
and what 'we have shown would taloi 
place if there were an improvemeit 
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in protliiction witliout the accompa- 
niment of an increased demand for 
food. 

Agricnltnral improvement, then, is 
always ultimately, and in the manner 
iji wiiich it geneially takes place also 
immediately, benfificial to the landlord. 
■\\'e may add, that when it takes place 
in that manner, it is beneficial to no 
one else. When the demand for pro- 
duce fully keeps pace 'with the in- 
creased capacity of production, hnjd is 
not cheapened ; the labourers aie not, 
even tcmpoiauly, beiieiitcd; the cost 
(j!‘ labour is not dimuiisliecl, nor profits 
raised There is a cater aggiegate 
pnuhnditm, a pTeater pindiice divided 
among the labouiers, and a larger gross 
profit; hilt the wages being shared 
among a larger population, and the 
profit spread over a larger capital, no 
labourer is bettor olf, nor docs any 
capitalist derive fiom the same amount 
of capital a larger income. 


iZd 

The result of this long investigation 
may he summed up as follows. The 
economical progress of a society con- 
stituted of landlords, capitalists, and 
labourers, tends to the progressive en- 
richmonl of the landlord class ; while 
the cost of the labourer’s subsistence 
tends on tlie whole to increase, and 
piolits to fail. xVgricultural improve- 
ments are a conutci acting force to the 
two last ellects ; but the first, tliougii 
a case is eoncoivablc in wliieh it -wnuld 
be temporarily checked, is ultimately 
in a high degree promoted by those 
improvements ; and the increase of 
population tends to transfer all the 
benefits derived from agricultuial im- 
provement to the landloids alone 
What other consequences, in addition 
to tlicse, or in modiiicaiioii of them, 
arise from the industrial pi*ogres^f a 
society thus constituted, I shall en- 
deavour to show in the succeeding 
chaptei. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OP THE TENDENCY OP TROFITS TO A MINIMUM. 


§ 1. The tendency of ])roflis to fall 
as society advances, which has i;ecn 
brought to notice in the preceding 
chapter, was early recognised by 
waiters on industry and commerce; 
but the laws wdiitdi govern profits not 
being then uiidersto<;d, the phenome- 
non was asciihcd to a wTong cause. 
Adam Smith considered profits to he 
(hheuunined by wduit he called the 
competition of capital ; and concluded 
that when capital increased, this com- 
petition must likewise increase, and 
profits must fall, it is not ipiite cer- 
tain what sort of competition Adam 
Smith had liere in view. lUs w'ords 
in the chapter on Profits of Stuck'”' 
are, “ When the slocks of many rich 
merchants are turned into^ the same 
trade, their mutual competition natu- 
raliy tends to lower its protits; and 
*Jf€aUh oj Kuiions, book i. ch. ti. 


wdieri there is a like increase of stock 
in all the different trades carried on in 
the same society, the same compel itiun 
must produce the same effect in them 
all.” This passage wmuld lead ns to 
infer that, in Adam Smith’s opinion, 
the manner in which the competition 
of capital low^ors profits is by loweiing 
prices ; that being usually the mode 
in which an increased investment of 
capital in any particular trade, loweis 
the profits ot that trade. Put if ihi^ 
wnis ills meaning, he overlooked the 
circumstance, that the fall of price, 
wliich if coulinod to one commodity 
really doe.s lowmr the profits of the 
pioducer, cd^tses ,to have that effect as 
soon as it extends to ail commodities ; 
because, w lien *all things have fallen, 
nothing has really fallen, except nomi- 
nally ; and even computed in money, 
the expenses of every prndac<‘r have 
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thiiiiiiiOiecl a«i mncli as his ictunij. 
Unless indeed labour bo the one com- 
modity winch has not fallen in money 
price, whon all other tilings have : if 
&o, what has really taken place is a 
rise of wages; and it is that, and not 
the fall of prices, which has lowered 
the profits of capital. There is another 
thing which escaped the notice of 
Adam Smith; that the supposed uni- 
versal fall of prices, through increased 
competition of capitals, is a thing 
which cannot take place. Pi Ices are 
not determined by tlio competition of 
tlie sellers only, but also by that of 
the buyers; by demand as well as 
supply. The demand which affects 
money prices consists of all the money 
in the hands of the commimity des- 
tined to be laid out in commodities ; 
and as long as the proportion of this 
to tlio commodities is not diininibbed, 
there is no fall of geneial juices. 
Now, howsoever cajdtal may increase, 
and give rise to an inci eased produc- 
tion of cnmmodiiies, a full share of the 
capital will be drawn to the business 
of producing or importing money, and 
the quantity of money will Le ang- 
inentod in an equal ratio with the 
quantity of commodhies. For if this 
were not the case, and if money, there- 
fore, 'were, as the theory supposes, 
perpetually acquiring increased pur- 
C'hasing power, those who produced or 
imported it would obtain constantly 
increasing profits ; and Ibis could not 
happen without attracting labour and 
capital to that occupation fiom other 
emplbyments. If a general fall of 
prices, and increased value of money, 
were really to occur, it could only he 
as a consequence of increased cost of 
production, from the gradual exhaus- 
tion of the mines. 

~Jt is not tenable, therefore, in theory, 
that the increase of capital produces, 
or tends to produce, a general decline 
of money prices. Neither is it true, 
that any general decline of prices, 
a®* capital increased, has 'Tnanifested 
itself in fact. The oi^ly things ob- 
served to fall in price with the progress 
of society, are those in which there 
have been improvements in production, 
gi’catcr than have taken place in the 
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pioductiun of the pivciiUid metals; ed 
for c.xample, all spun ami woven 
j^ahrics Other things again, instead 
of falling, ha^e risen in price, be- 
cause their cost of production, com- 
pared with tliut of gold and silver, has 
increased. Among these are ail kinds 
of food, comparison being made with a 
much earlier period of history, d'he 
doctrine, therefore, that competition c*f 
ca})ital lowers profits by lowering 
prices, is incoircct in fact, as well as 
unsound in principle. 

But it is not certain that .\dam 
Smith really held that doctrine ; for his 
language on the «ihject is wavering 
and unsteady, denoting the absence of 
a definite and well-digested opinion. 
Occasionally he s(*ems to think that 
the mode in wFich the competition ol 
capital loweis profits, is by raising 
wages. And when speaking of the 
rate of profit in new coloidos, he seems 
on the very \erge of grasping the com- 
plete theory of the subject. “As the 
colony increases, tbe profits of stock 
gradually diminish. W'hen the most 
fertile and best situated lands have 
been all occupied, less profit can be 
made by the cultivation of wdiat is in- 
ferior both in soil and sitiuitlon.” Had 
Adam Smith meditated longer on 
the subject, and &ystematij'cd his 
view of it by harmonizing wntli each 
other the various glimpses which he 
caught of it from difierent points, he 
wmuld have perceived that this last 
is the true cause of the fall of profits 
usually consequent upon increase ot 
capital. 

§ 2. Mr. Wakefield, in his Com- 
mentary on Adam Smith, and his im- 
portant writings on Colonization, takes 
a much clearer view of the subject, 
and arrives, tlirough a substantially 
correct series of deductions, at practi- 
cal conclusions winch appear to me 
just and important; hut he is not 
equally happy in incorporating his 
valuable speculations wfith Iho results 
of p^e^ious tbought, and reconciling 
them with other truths. Some of the 
theories of Dr. Chalmers, in his chapter 
“ On the Increase and Limits of Capi- 
tal,” and the two chapters w’hich follow 
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Pl, collude in ilnnr tencUnny _ uikI 
f-niiit with thoFG of Hr. Wnketield ; 
hut Dr Clialmers’ i<leas, though do- 
iivcred, as is his custom, whth a mo^i 
attractive semblance of clearness, aie 
really on this subject much more con- 
fused than even those of ‘•Adam Smith, 
and more decidedly infected with the 
often refuted notion that the compe- 
tition of capital lowers general prices ; 
the subject of Money appaiently not 
having been included among the parts 
ol Poiitical Economy which this acute 
and vigorous writer had caiefully j 
studied. . 

j\lr. Wakefield’s e^JpMnation ot the 
fall of profits is briefly this. Prodnetion^ 
is limited not solely by the quantity ol 
capilal and of hibour, hut a^so by the 
extent of the “ field of employment.^ 
d'he field of employment foi capital is 
twofold; the land of the country, and 
the capacity of foreign markets to take 
its manufvictuied commodities. On a 
h mi led exleiii of land, only a limited 
quantity of capital cun find einplo} merit 
at a profit. A s the quantity of capilal 
approaches this limit, pi oft falls , when 
the limit is attained, profit is annihi- 
lated , and can only he restored throngli 
an extension of the field of employincnt, 
either by the acquisition of fertile land, 
or by opening new niarkets in foicign 
countries, from which food and ma- 
terials can he purchased wnth the 
products of domestic capital.^ These 
piopositions are in my opinion sub- 
stantially true ; and, even to the phia- 
seology in which they are expressed | 
considered as athi[>ted to popular and 
practical rather than scientiiic uses, 1 
iiave nothing to object, d he error which 
seems to me inipulahle to hlr. Wake- 
lield is that of supposing his doctrines 
to be in contradiction to the principles 
of the best school of preceding political 
economists, instead ot being', as they 
really are, corollaries from those prin- 
ciples; though corollaries which, per- 
hai-s, would not always have been 
admitted by Ibose political economists 
themselves. 

The most scientific treatment of the 
subiect wdiicli 1 have met with, is in an 
essav on the effects of hlacliinery, pnb- 
lisiied in the Westminster lieview for 
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which was doubtless unknown to i\tr 
Wakcfiekl but which hnd preceded 
him, though by a different path, m 
several of his leading conclusions rhis 
essay excited little notice, partly from 
being published anonymously in a pe- 
riodical, and partly because it was 
much in advance of the state of political 
economy at the time. In I\Ir. Ellis s 
view of the subject, the questions and 
diflicultics raised by Mr. W akche.u 3 
speculations and by those oi^ Dr. 
Chalmers, find a solution consistent 
with the principles ol political economy 
laid down in the present treatise. 

§ 3. There is at every time and jdace 
some particular rate ot profit, which is 
the lowest that will induce the people 
of that country and time to accumulate 
sa\im?’s, and to employ pi ose sifT'ings 
product ivelj'". This minimum rate ot 
pi of it varies according to circum- 
stauces. It depends on two elcnieiitb. 
One is, the strength ot the effective 
desire of Accumulation; the conipaia- 
tive estimate made b} the people of 
that place and era, ol future interests 
when weighed agaiii'st present, fhis 
element chiefly alVecls the inclination to 
save. 'i'Ue other element, which affect.s 
not so much the willingness to save aa 
the disposition to employ savings pro- 
ductively, is the degree of security of 
caTiital engaged in industrial openv- 
tions A state of general insecurity, 
no doubt affects also the disposition to 
save. A hoard may be a source ol ad- 
ditional danger to its reputed possessor. 
But as it may also be a powerful niean.s 
of averting dangers, the effects in this 
respect may pei haps bo looked upon as 
balanced. But in employing any funds 
which a person may pu.sbi ss as capital 
on his own account or in lending U 
to others to be so employed, there is 
aUvays some additional risk, over ana 
above that incuiTcd by keeping it idle 
in his own custody. This extra risk is 
groat in prdiportion as the general sta^p 
* Now so much belter known tlirongb his 
apostolic exertions, by pen, imrae, and pex'* 
son, for the improvement of ijos.ular eiluca- 
tion, and ospocuilly for the introduet iun into 
it of the elements of practical loUticaJ 
Economy. 
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of society is insecure : it may be equi- 
valent to twenty, tliiriy, or fifty per 
cent, or to no more than one or two ; 
.'SoiuGtbing, however, it must always ! 
lie ; anti for this, the expectation of 
[i.Mfii must be sufficient to compensate 
'Jbere would he adequate motives 
for a certain amount of saffing, even 
if capital \iclfled no profit. There 
would be an indnceintnl to lay by 
in good times a provisiion for bad; 
to roservo something for sickness and 
infirmity, or as a means of leisure 
ami independence in the latter part of 
liie, or a help to children in the outset 
of it. Savings, however, which have 
only these ends in view, have not much 
tendency to increase the amount of ca- 
pital permanently in existence. These 
motives only prompt persons to save at 
one period of life what they purpose to 
consiwie at another, or wdiat will be 
(jonsumed by their children before they 
can completely provide for themselves. 
The savings by which an addition is 
made to tho national capital, usually 
emanate from the desire of persons to 
impiove what is termed their condition 
in life, or to make a provision for cliil- 
dren or others, independent of their 
exertions. Now, to the strength of these 
inclinations it makes a very mateiial 
dillerencc how much of the desired ob- 
J.ect can be elfected by a given amount 
and duration of self-denial ; whicii again 
depends on tho rate of profit. And there 
is in evciy country some rate of profit, 
hclow which persons in general will not 
find sufficient motive to save for the mere 
pnrp{)se of growing richer, or of leaving 
others better off than themselves. Any 
accumulation, therefore, by wliich the 
general capital is increased, requires as 
its necessary condition a certain rate 
(d‘ protit: a rale which an average per- 
son will deem to be an equivalent for 
abstinence, with the addition of a suffi- 
cient insurance against risk. There 
are always soine^ persons in whom the 
efiective desire of accumulation is above 
the average, and to whom lim than tliis 
rate of profit is a sufficient inducement 
to save ; but these meivlfv step into the 
place of others whose taste for expense 
and indulgence is beyond the average, 
and who. instead of saving, perhaps 


even dis.sipate what they have re- 
ceived. 

I have already observed that this 
minimum rate of profit, los.s than which 
is not consistent with tho further in- 
crease of capital, is lov’er in some states 
of society than in others; and i may 
add, that the kind of social progress 
dial act eristic of onr present civiliza- 
tion, tends to diminish it. Jn the first 
place, one of the acknowledged effects 
of that progress is an increase of gene- 
ral security Hcstrnctinn hy wars, amt 
spoliation by private or public violence, 
arc less and less to be apprehended; 
and the improvements winch nni) bo 
looked for in education and in the ad- 
ministration of justice, or, in their 
default, increased regard for opinion, 
afford a growdng protection against 
fraud and reckless mismanagement. 
The ri.sks attending the investment of 
savings in productive employment, re- 
quire therefore a smaller rate of profit 
to compensate for them than was re- 
quired a century ago, and will here- 
after requiio less than at present. In 
the second place, it is also one of the 
consequences of civilization that man- 
kind become less the slaves of the 
moment, and more habituated to cai ry 
their desires and puipioses forward into 
a distant future. This increase of pro- 
vidence is a natural result of the in- 
creased assurance with which futurity 
can he looked forward to; and is, be- 
sides, favoured by most of the inllii- 
enc( s wliicli an industrial life exercises 
o\er the passions and inclinations of 
human nature. In proportion as life 
has lower vici.ssi tildes, as iiabita become 
more fixed, and great prizes are less 
and less to he hoped for by any other 
means than long pei'sevei'anco, man- 
kind become more willing to sacrifice 
present indulgence for future objects. 
This increased capacity of forethought 
and self-control may assuredly find 
other things to exercise itself upon 
than increase of riches, and some con- 
siderations connected with this topic 
will shortly he touched upon. Tho 
present kind of social progress, Imw- 
ever, decidedly tends, though not per- 
haj)S to nicrea.se the desire of acenmn- 
lation, yet to weaken the obstacles 
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it;, and to dimintsli llto {iiiiouiitof profit 
which people absohitcly require as an 
induccthcnt to save and accumulate. 
For these two reasons, diminution of 
risk and increase of providpnee, a profit 
or infeiest of tlneo or four per cent is 
as sufficient a motive to>hc increase of 
capital in Ene;land at tlw- pre-'Cnt day, 
as thirty or firtY per cent in the Ihn:- 
mese Empire, or in Euehnid at the 
time of King; J ohn In 11 olland during 
the last century a relmn ot two per 
cent, oil government seciint}^ was con- 
sistent with an undiminislied, if not 
with an increasing capital lint though 
tlie nimimum late oijirofit is thus liable 
to vary, and though co Npcdfy cxactl}’’ 
what It is would at any given lime he 
impnssihle, such a niinimnm always 
exists, and whetlier it he high or low, 
when once it is reached, no further in- 
crease of capital can for the present 
lake place I’he country has tlum 
attained what is known to political 
economists under the name of the sta- 
tionary state. 

§ 4. We now arrive at the fiinda 
mental proposition which this chapter 
is intended to inculcate. When a coun- 
try has long possessed a largo produc- 
tion, and a large net income to make 
savings fiom, and when, therefore, the 
means have long existed (4 making a 
great annual addition to cajiital , (the 
country not having, like America, a 
large reseiwe of fertile land still un- 
used ,) it is one of the characteristics 
of such a country, that the rate of 
profit is hahitually within, as it were, 
a hand’s hvcadlh of the mimnniin, and 
the country therefore on the very verge 
of the stationary state, ily this I do 
not mean that this state is likely, in 
any of the great conntrii's of Europe, 
to he soon actually readied, or that 
capital docs not still yield a profit con- 
siderahly greater than what is barely 
sntlicient to induce the people of tliose 
countries to save and accumulate, hly 
meaning is, that it would requhe hut 
a short time to reduce profits to the 
minimum, if capital continued to in- 
crease at its present rate, and no cir- 
cumstances liaving a tendency to raise 
the rate of profit occurred in the mean- 
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time. The expansion of capital would 
soon reach its ultimate boundary, if the 
boundary itself did not continually open 
and leave more space 

In England, the ordinary ^*ate of 
interest on government securities,- in 
wliich the risk is next to nothing, may 
bo estimated at a little more than Ihiee 
per cent: in all other investments, 
therefore, the interest or profit cidcn- 
latcd upon (exclusively of what is pro- 
perly a remuneration for talent or ex- 
ertion) must be as much more than 
this amount, as is equivalent to the 
degi'ee of risk to wdiicli the capital is 
thought to he exposed. Let ns suppose 
that in England even so small a, net 
profit as one per cent, exclusive of in- 
surance against risk, would constitute 
a sufficient inducement to save, hut 
that Irss than this would not be a suffi- 
cicuit iudnceincnt. I now say, llv^t the 
more continuance of the present annual 
increase of capital, if no circumstance 
occurred to counteract its effect, would 
sutfice in a small number of years to 
rtalui^ the rate of net profit to one per 
cent.^ 

d'o fulfil the conditions of the hypo- 
the‘4s, we must suppose an entire ces- 
sation of the exportation of capital for 
foreign investment. No more capital 
sent ahruail ii>r railways, or loans ; no 
more cinigTants taking capital with 
tlnr.n, to the colonies, or to other coun- 
tries; no fresh advances made, or 
credits given, by bankers or iflercbants 
to their i'oieign correspondents. We 
must also assume that tliere are m 
fresh loans for unproductive expendi- 
ture by the goi’eriiment, or on mort- 
gage, or otherwise ; and none of the 
waste of capital which now takes place 
by the failure of undevtakinga, which 
people are tempted to engage in by 
the hope of a belter iiicouie than can 
be obtained in safe paths at the presefft 
habitually low rate of profit. We must 
supx30se the entire savings of the coim 
munity to be annually invested in 
really productive employment witliin 
the country itself ; and no now channels 
opened by indtstrial inventions, or by 
a more extensive substitution of the 
best known processes for inforior ones. 

Few persons would hesitate to say 
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tint till re woulsl be great diitieiilty in 
iinvling reiinnierativc employmujiL every 
year lor bO inntb row capital, ami nicbt 
■would coiiolinle that there would b{3 
■^^diat u^ed to bo teimcd a general glut , 
that commodities would be produced, and 
remain unsold, or be sold only at a loss. 
But the full examination which we have 
already gi\en to this question,^ has 
shown that this is not the mode in 
which the inconvenience would be ex- 
perienced. Tlie difficulty would not 
consist in any w’ant of a market. If 
the new capital were duly shared 
among many varieties of employment, 
it would raise rp a demand for its owm 
produce, and there would be no cause 
why any part of that produce should 
remain longer on hand tlian formerly. 
What w'oiild really he, not merely diffi- 
sidt, but impussibh', would be to em- 
ploy 4his capital witliout submitting to 
a lapid reduction of the rate oi prolit. 

As capital incrcased, populatiim 
either would also increase, or it would 
not. If it did not, wages would risi', 
and a greater ca])ilal would be dishi- | 
buted in wtigcs among tlie i^auie num- 
ber of labourers, ^j’bcre being no mure 
labour than hefoic, and no inqu-ove- 
ments to render the lahour more effi- 
cient, there would not le any increase 
of the lu’oduce ; and as the capital, 
however largely inci eased, would only 
obtain the same gross return, the whole 
savings of each year ■would be exactly 
so mncli subtracted from the profits of 
the next and of every following year. 
It is hardly necessary to say lluit in 
huih circumstances profits would very 
scon fall to the point at which further 
increase of capital wmld cease An 
au^nentation of capital, much more 
rapid than that of population, must 
soon reach its extreme limit, unless 
accoiiipanied by increased efiicioncy of 
labour (througli inventions and disco- 
veries, or improved mental and physical 
education), or unless some of the idle 

E le, or of the unproductive labourers, 
me productive. 

If population did increase with the 
increase of capital, and ifi proportion to 
it, the fall of proiits ■would still he in 
evii.ffile. Trcu’cased population implies 
* Duck ui. eh, 11, 
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increa‘:ed (h-mand for a-o’ii'altural pro. 
dticc. In the absence ot industrial iiri- 
pvmcments, tliis demand can only be 
supplied at an increased cost of produc- 
tion, either by cultivating worse land, 
or by a more elaborate and costly cul- 
tivation of the land already under til- 
lage. Tlie cost of the labourer’s suh 
sislence is therefore increased; and 
unless the hiboinor submits to a deteri- 
oration ot his condition, profits must fall. 
In an old country like England, if, in 
addition to supposing all improvement 
in domestic agiKultiuc suspended, wo 
suppose that there is uo increased pro- 
diiLtion in forcigii countries for the 
English marl et, ifiofali of profits would 
he ■very rapid. If both these avenues 
to an increased supply of food were 
closed, and population continued to in- 
crease, as it is said to do, at the rate of 
a thousand a day, all waste land which 
admits of cultivation in the existing 
state of knowledge would soon he culti- 
■\alod, and llie cost of prodiietion and 
jirice of food would be so increased, 
that if the lalamrers received the in- 
creased money vages necessary to com- 
pensate for their increased expenses, 
profits would very soon reach the mini, 
mum. The fall of profits would be re- 
tarded if money wages did not rise, or 
rose in a less degree ; hut the margin 
whi(‘h can be gained by a deterioration 
I ot the labourers’ condition is a very nar- 
row one: in general they ceninoi bear 
much reduction ; when tliey can, they 
have also a higher standard of iieccs> 
sary requirements, and will not. On 
I the whole, thciefore, we may assume 
that in siidi a country as England, if 
I the preso’iit annual amount of savings 
I were to continue, without any of the 
' counteracting circumstances wmich now 
keep in check the natural influence of 
those savings in reducing profit, the 
rate of profit -would speedily attain the 
minimum, and all turther accumula- 
tion of capital would for the present 
cease. 

! 

§ 5. yfhat, then, are these counter- 
acting circumstances, which, in the 
existing stare of tilings, maintain a 
tolerably equal struggle against the 
dovMiward tendem'y ot pridUs, and pro 
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vcr t 111'? „nc;it finuiuil saviiic;,i wliidi 
take plac'i in this country, from clo- 
prossiiig Ibo rate of profit much nearer^ 
to that lowcbt point to wliieli it is always 
tending, and wliicb, Icit to itself, it 
would so promptly attain? Tlie^ re- 
sisting agencies nvo of f?overal kinds. 

Fiist among them, we may notice 
one whi'Ji is so simple and so con.spi- 
ciious, tliat some political cconoraisls, 
especially 1 \L de Eisruondi and Dr. 
Chalmeis, have attended to it almo.-it 
io the Gxclnsion of all oilicrs. This is, 
tlie waste of capital in periods of over- 
t lading and lash speculation, and in 
the commercial re^uKions by which 
such tiniCF are always followed. It is 
true tliat a great part iif what is lost 
at such periods is not destroyed, hut 
merely transi’oncd, like a gambler’s 
losses, to more successful speculators 
Eut even of tliese nieie transfers, a 
large poi’liou is always to ibreigners, 
by the hasty ^uirchaso of unusual 
quantities of foreign goods at advanced 
prices. And much also is absolutely 
wasted. Mines arc opened, lailways 
or bridges made, and many other works 
of nncGitain profit commenced, and iii 
these ontcrpiisos much capital is sunk 
which yields either no return, or none 
adequate to the outlay. Factories arc 
built and machinery erected beyond 
what the inaiket reixuiivs, or can keep 
in employment. Even if thev are kept 
in employment, the capital is no less 
sunk, it has been converted from cir- 
culating into fixed capital, and has 
ceased to have any influcuco on wages 
or piofits. Uesidcs this, there is a 
great iinpiodnotivc consumption of ca- 
pital, during the stagnation which fol- 
lows a period of general over-trading. 
Establishments arc shut up, or kept 
working without any profit, hands are 
discharged, and numbers of persons in 
all ranks, being cloprivod of their in- 
come, and tlirown for support on their 
savings, find themselves, after ^ the 
crisis has passed away, in a condition 
of more or less impoverishment. Bnch 
are the effects of a commercial revul- 
sion: and that such revulsions are al- 
most periodical, is a consequence of the 
very tendency of profits which we are 
cjonsidoring. By the time a few yrar£J 
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have passpil over vidif»ut a ciisis, s) 
much additional capital has been ac- 
cumulated, that it is no longer pi^soible 
to invest it at the accustoingd profit 
all public seciiiilics rise to a high price, 
the rate of interest on the best mer- 
cantile security falls very low, and tin*, 
complaint is general among persons iji 
business that no money is to bo made. 
Docs not this demonstiatc how specdii;> 
profit would be at thn nunimimi, an I 
the stationary condition of capital 
wmulJ be attained, if these accumula- 
tions went on without any counteruef- 
ing principle? But the diminished 
scale of all safe gains, inclines persons 
to a ready car to any projccls 
which holil out, tliougli at the risk of 
loss, the hope of a higher rate of 
pr.dit , and s^ieculalion.s ensue, which, 
with the suhsef[ueut revulsions, de- 
stroy, or tiMiififer to forcigiicivlf a con- 
sideiahlc amount of capital, pmduce a 
tcinpoiary rise of interest and jirofil, 
make room for frcTi accunnilatiuns, 
and the same round is reconmicnccd. 

d’his, doubtless, is one considerable 
cause which arnwts profits in tlieir 
descent to the miuiiumn, by sweeping 
away fioin time to lime a ]>art of the 
accumulated mass by which thcyaic 
forced down. But this is not, as might 
be infened from the language of some 
writers, the principal cause. If it 
were, the capital of the country \vould 
not increase ; but in England it docs 
inci ease greatly and rapidly I'liis i? 
shown by the increasing productiveness 
of almost all taxes, by the continual 
gi’owth of all the signs of national 
wealth, and by the rapid increase of 
population, while the condition of tin 
labourer i is certainly not (lcnlmmg,hut 
on the wdiole impjroving. dhese things 
rove that each commercial re vulsi.fo, 
owever disastrous, is very far from cb'. 
stroying all the capital which has h^^'ii 
added to the accumulations cf lu ■■ 
country since the last revulBion piM- 
ceding it, and that, invariably, ro{}m is 
eitlier fouftil or made for the profitable 
employment of a perpetually increasing 
capital, consJ^iently with not forcing 
doTvm profits to a lower rate. 

§ C\ This brings us to the second ti 
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tlio coimter-agencies, namely, iniprove- 
nients in production These evidently 
have the effect ol' extending nhat IMr. - 
Wakefi^jlcI terms the field of employ- 
ment, that is, they enuhlo a greater 
amount of capital to he accumulated 
and employed without depressing the 
rate of profit : provided always that they 
do not raise, to a proportional extent, 
the hahits and reqiiinnnents of the la- 
bouier If the labouring class gain 
the full advantage of the increased 
cheapness, in other words, if money 
wages do not fall, protits are not raised, 
nor their fall retauled. But if the 
labourers people up to the inipro\e- 
inent in their condition, and so relapse 
to their previous state, profits will rise 
All in'.entions which cheapen any of 
the things cons' uned by the lahourers, 
unless their requirements are raised in 
an cqnivahmt degree, in time lower 
money wages : and by doing so, enable 
a greater capital to he accumulated 
and employed, before profits fall back 
to what they were previously. 

Improvements which only affect 
things consumed exclusively by the 
richer classes, do not operate precisely 
in the same maimer, ddie cheapening 
of lace or velvet has no effect in dimi- 
nishing the cost of labour ; and no 
mode can he pointed out in which it 
•'an raise the rate of profit, so as to 
make room for a larger capital before 
the minimum is attained. It, however, 
produces an eiVeet which is virtually 
equivalent ; it lov^era, or tends to 
lower, the minimum itself. In the first 
place, increased cheapness of articles 
of consumption promotes the inclina- 
tion to save, by affording to all con- 
sumers a surplus which they may lay 
by, consistently with their accustomed 
manner of living: and unless they 
vgjre previously suffering actual hard- 
hinps, it will require little self-denial 
to save some part at least of this sur- 
plus. In ilie next place, whatever 
enabic'B people to live equally well on 
a smaller income, inclines tUem to lay 
by capital for a lower p*ate of profit. 
U’ people can live on an independence 
500/. a year in the same manner as 
they formerly CM lid on one of 1000/, 
fcme persons will be induced to save 


in hopes of the one, who would have 
been deterred ly the more i miote 
pKiKpect of the other. All imj)rovc- 
nients, thorefore, iu the pioduehou of 
almost any commodity, lend in soiuo 
degree towid(;n the interval which na< 
to be passed before arriving nt the 
stationary slate : hut this effect belongs 
in a much greater degree to the im- 
provements which affect tlie articles 
consumed by the l<d)oiner, since tlie'.o 
conduce to it in twowviys ; they induce 
people to accumulate for a lower prolit, 
and they also raise the rate of piofit 
itself. 

§ 7. Equivalent in effect to improve- 
ments in production, is the acquisition 
of any new power of obtaining cheap 
commodities from foreign countries. If 
necessaries are cheapened, 'whether 
they are so by ipipn)\ enionts at home 
or importation fiom abroad, is exactly 
the same thing to wages and profits. 
Unless the labourer obtains, and by an 
improvement of bis habitual standard, 
keeps, the wliole benetifi the cost of 
labour is lowered, ami tli-'rate of profit 
raised. As long as food can eonlimie 
to he inqmrt^d for an increasing popu- 
lation without any dinilnuliou ofctuaip- 
ncss, so long the declension of prolits 
through the increase of population and 
capital is arrested, and iKiCumulaliini 
may go on without making the rate of 
profit draw nearer to the minimum 
And on this giound it is believed by 
some, that the repeal of the corn laws 
has opened to this country a long era 
of rapid increase of capital wiili an 
undiminibhed rate of profit. 

Before inquiring wdiether this expec- 
tation is reasonable, one remark must 
be made, which is mueh at variance 
W’ith commonly received notions. Fo- 
reign trade does not iiecessariiy increase 
the field of employment ibr capital. It 
is not the mere opening of a nmrket 
ibr a country’s productions, that tends 
to raise the rate of profits. If nothing 
were obtained in exchange for those 
productions but the luxuries of the ric.h, 
the expenses of no capitalist wmuld be 
diminished ; profits wmuld not he at all 
raised, nor room mailo for the aceunm- 
latioii of move capital without 
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mitting to a reductioa of profits : and 
d’ tbf> atiainment of the stationary 
state were at all retai’iled, it would 
only be because tbo diminisbod cost at 
whicb ti certain degree of luxury could 
be enjoyed, might induce people, in 
that prospect, to make *fresh sa'vings 
for a lower profit than they fonuorly 
were willing to do. When foreign 
trade makes room for more capital at 
the same profit, it is by enabling the 
necoRsarios of life, or the habitual ar- 
ticles ot the labourer’s convsumption, to 
be obtained at smaller cost. It may 
do tins in two ways ; by the importa- 
tion either of those commodities them- 
selves, or of the means and appliances 
for producing them. Cheap iron has, 
in a certain measure, the same effect 
on profits and the cost of labour as 
cheap corn, because cheap iron makes 
cheap tools for agriculture and cheap 
machinery for clotbiug. But a foreign 
trade which neither directly, nor by 
any indirect conseqiumce, increases 
tbe cheapness of anything consumed 
by the labourers, do(3s not, any more 
tlmii an invention or discovery in the 
like case, h*nd to i.n’se profits or retaid 
their fall; it ineiel)' substitutes the 
pn.duclion ofgoods for foreign markets, 
in the room oi the home pi eduction of 
luxuiics, leaving the einploymeui for 
capital neither greater nor less than 
before. It is true, tlnit there is scarcely 
any export traile which, in a coindry 
that already imports necessaries or ma- 
terials, comes within these copditions : 
for every increase of exports enables 
t he country to obtain all its imports on 
cheaper terms than before. 

A country which, as is now the case 
wnth England, admits food of all kinds, 
and all necessaries and the materials 
of necessaries, to be freely impoih'd 
from all parts of the world, no longer 
<lc]ieiuls on the fertility of her own soil 
to keep up her rate of profits, but on the 
soil of tlie whole world. It remains 
to consider how tar this resource can 
be counted upon for making head 
during a very long period against the 
teiKhmcy of profits to decline as capital 
increases. 

It must, of course, be supposed that 
wHb the imuMse of capit ih pupula- 
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tion also increases; for if it did not, 
the consequent ]ise of vvages would 
^ bring down profits, m spite of any 
'cheapness of food. Suppo‘-i‘ tlicri that 
the population of (ircat Brit.iin gc)erf 
on increasing at its picsent rate, and 
demands evei'y year a supply of imported 
food considerably beyond that of tbe 
^ear preceding. This annual increase 
in the food demanded from the export- 
ing conntiics, can only be obtained 
either by great improvements in their 
agriculture, or by ilio application of a 
great additional capital to the growtli 
of food. The former is likely to he a very 
slow procesB; from the rudeness and 
ignorance of the agricultural classes in 
the food-exporting coimtiiosof EurojM*, 
while the British colonies and the 
United States are already in possession 
of most of tlio improvc'ments yet made, 
so far as suitable to their circumsfcnc<\s. 
There remains as a resource, the ex- 
tension of cuUivatiou. And on this it 
is to be remarked, that the capital by 
which any such extension can take 
place, is mostly still to be created. In 
Poland, Russia, Hungary, Spain, the 
increase of capital is extremely skov. 
Ill America it is rapid, but not more 
rapid than the population. The piin- 
ci})al fund at presort available fur siqi- 
plying this country with a yearly in- 
creasing importation of food, is that 
portion of the annual savings c»f 
America which has heretolbre been 
applied to increasing tbo manufacturing 
establishments of the United States, 
and which free trade in com may pos- 
sibly divert from that purpose to gnnv- 
ing food for our market. This limited 
source of supply, unless great improve- 
ments take place in agriculture, can not 
be expected to keep pace with llio 
growing demand of so rapidly increas- 
ing a population as that of Great Bri- 
tain ; and if our population and capifal 
continue to increaHC with their present 
rapidity, the only mode in which fooi 1 
can continue to be supplied cheaply to 
! the one, is*by sending the other abroad 
i i'o produce it. ^ 

§ 8. This brings us to the last of the 
counter-forces which check the down- 
waul tendency of profits m a country 
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wIkis*' capital iiicreases faster than 
tliat of its neiglibours, and whose pro- 
fits arc therefore iKiarer to the lui- 
iiinrura. This is, the pcrpettial over 
flow oF capital into colonies or foreign 
coim tries, to seek higher profits than 
can he obtained at home. 1 believe 
this to have been for many years one 
of tlio principal causes by which the 
decline of profits in England has been 
arrested It has a twofold operation. 
In the first place, it docs what a fire, 
or an inundation, or a commei cial crisis 
would have clone : it carries off a part 
of the increaae of capital from which 
the reduction of profits proceeds. Se- 
condly, the capital so earned off is not 
lost, hut is chiefly employed either in 
founding colonics, wlruli become large 
exporters of cheap agncultural produce, 
or in extending and pcrliaps improv- 
ing agriculture of older commu- 
nities. It is to the emigration of En- 
glish cajntal, that we have chiefly to 
look for keeping up a supply of cheap 
food and cheap materials oi clothing, 
proportional to the increase of our 
population : thus enabling an increas- 
ing capital to find employment in the 
country, without roduction of profit, in 
producing manufactured articles with 
which to pay for this supply of raw 
produce. Thus, the expoitation of 
capital is an agent of great efficacy in 
extending the field of emplo} ment for 
that wliicli remains: and it may be 
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said truly that, up to a c.ntain point, 
the moro capital we send away, tlie 
more w^e shall possess and be able to 
retain at home. 

In countries whiidi are farther ad- 
vanced in industry and population, and 
have Ihcrefoic a lower rate of profit, 
than others, there is always, long 
before the actual minimum is reached, 
a practical minimura, viz. wlicn profits 
have fallen so much below what they 
are elsewhere, that, were they to fall 
lower, all further accumulations woubl 
go abroad. In the present state of 
the industry of the world, when there 
is occasion, in a^y rich and improving 
country, to take the minimum of profits 
at all into consideration for practical 
purposes, it is only this practical mi- 
nimum that needs be considered. As 
long as there are old conn trios where 
capital increases very rapidly, and new 
countries A^hero profit is still high, 
profits in the old countries will not sink 
to the rate which would put a stop to 
accumulation ; the fall is stopped at the 
point wffiich sends capital abroad. It 
is only, however, by improvements in 
production, and even in the production 
of things consumed by lahouiors, tliat 
the capital of a country like England 
is prevented from speedily reaching 
that degree of lowness of profit, wide h 
would cause all fuither savings to ha 
sent to find employment in the colonic^ 
or in foreign countries. 


CHAPTER Y. 


CXiNtEQVCM'Ee OP THE TEKDEXCY OP PROFITS TO A MI XI MOM. 


§ I, The them*y of the eflect of ac- 
climulation on profits, laid down in the 
preceding chapter, materially alters 
many of the practical conclusions which 
might otherwise be supposed to follow 
from llie general pvinciplec of Political 
Economy, and wffiich were, indeed, long 
admitted as true by thd* highest autho- 
rities on the subject. 

it ninst greatly abate, or rather, al- 
together destroy, in countries wheie 


profits are low, tlie immense impor- 
tance which used to ho attached by 
political economists to the effects which 
an event or a measure of government 
might have in adding to or subtracting 
from the capital of the country. 
have now seen that the lowness of pro 
fits is a proof that the spirit of accu- 
mulaticu is so active, and that the 
inciease of capital has proceeded at so 
i*apid a rate, as to outstrip the two 
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counter-agencies, improvements in pro- 
duction, and increased supply of clieap 
necessaries from abroad : and that un- 
less a considerable portion of the annual 
increase of capital were either periodi- 
cally destroyed, or exported for foreign 
investment, the country would speedily 
attain the point at which further accu- 
mulation would cease, or at least spon- 
taneously slacken, so as no longer to 
overpass the march of invention in the 
arts which produce the necessaries of 
life. In such a state of things as this, 
a sudden addition to the capital of the 
country , unaccompanied by any increase 
of productive power, ^^vould be but of 
transitory duration ; since, by depress- 
ing profits and interest, i fc would cither 
diminish by a corresponding amount 
the savings which would be made from 
income in the year or two following, or 
it would cause an equivalent amount 
to be sent abroad, or to be wasted in 
rash speculations. Neither, on the 
other hand, would a sudden abstraction 
of capital, unless of inordinate amount, 
have any real effect in impoverishing 
the country. After a few months or 
years, there wmiild exist in the conn- ' 
try just as much capital as if none had 
been taken away. The abstraction, by 
raising profits and interest, •would give 
a fresh stimulus to tlie accumulative 
principle, which would speedily fill up 
the vacuum. Proh.ably, indeed, the 
only eftcct that would ensue, would be 
that for some time afterwards less capi- 
tal would be exported, and less thrown 
away in hazardous speculation. 

In the first place, then, this view of 
things greatly weakcii.s, in a wealthy 
and industrious country, the force of 
the economical argument against the 
expenditure of public money for really 
valuable, even though industriously un- 
productive, purposes. If for any great 
object of justice or pbilantbropic policy, 
such as tlie industrial regeneration of 
Ireland, or a comprehensive measure 
of colonization or of public education, 
it were proposed to raise a large sum 
by way of loan, politicians need not 
demur^ to the abstraction of so much 
capital, as tending to dry up the per- 
manent sources of the country’s -wcaith, 
and dimiaish the fund which supplies 
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the subsistence of the labouring po])u- 
lation. The utmost expense wliich 
pould he requisite for any of these pur- 
poses, would not in all probably ty de- 
prive one labourer of employment, or 
diminish the next year’s production by 
one ell of cloth or one bushel of grain. 
In poor countries, the capital of the 
country requires the legislator’s sedu- 
lous care ; lie is bound to be most 
cautious of encroaching upon it, and 
should favour to the utmost its accu- 
mulation at home, and its introduction 
from abroad. Rut in rich, populous, 
and highly cultivated couiilries, it is 
not capital V Inch is the deficient ele- 
ment, blit fertile land ; and what the 
legislator should desiro and promote, is 
not a greater aggregate saving, but a 
greater return to savings, either by im- 
proved cultivation, or by access to the 
produce of more fertile lands inlitlier 
parts of the globe. In such countries, 
the government may take any moderate 
portion of the capital of the country 
and expend it as revenue, without 
aficcting the national wealth ; the whole 
being either drawn from that portion 
of the annual savings which would 
otherwise be sent abroad, or being sub- 
tracted from tlie unproductive expendi- 
ture of individuals lor the next year or 
two, since every million spent makes 
room for another million to be saved 
belbre reaching the overflowing point. 
When the object in view is worth the 
sacrifice of such an amount of the ex- 
penditure that furnishes the daily en- 
joyments of the people, the only well- 
grounded economical objoefion against 
taking the necessary iunds diroolly 
from capital, consists of the incoiivi'- 
niences attending the process of rais 
ing a revenue by taxation, to pay the 
interest of a debt. 

The same considerations enable u^ 
to throw aside as unworthy of regard, 
one of the common arguments against 
emigration as a means of relief for tho 
labouring class. Emigration, it is said, 
can do no gd^d to the labourers, if, in 
order to defray the cost, as much musT 
be taken away irom the capital of th« 
country as from its population. That 
anything like this proportion could re- 
quire to be abstracted iroxu capital for 
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die purpose even nf ilio innsi extensive 
colonization, few, I slnnild ill ink, would 
now asHcrt. ]3ntevcn ontliat imtcnaMe^ 
snpposk-ion, it is an error to snpjiose 
that no licneili woald be conferred on 
the laboiirinj^ class. Jf oiio-tonlh of 
the labouring people of England wore 
transferred to the colonics, and along 
with tliom one-tenth of the circulating 
capital of the Ciamtry, cither wages, or 
protits, or both, would be greatly bene- 
fited, by tbo diniiiiislied piessmo of 
capital and population upon the ferii- 
lifcy of llio land Tliere would be a 
reduced demand for food : the inferior 
arable lands would be thrown out of 
cultivation, and would become pasture ; 
the superior would be cultivated less 
highly, but with a greater proportional 
return ; food would be lowered in piice, 
andJ[:Jiough money wages wmiild not 
rise, every labourer would be consider- 
ably improved in circumstances , an 
improvement wbiob, if no increased 
stimulus to population and tall of wages 
ensued, would be permanent ; while if 
there did, piofits would rise, and accu- 
mulation start forward so as to repair 
the loss of capital, 'f ho landlords alone 
would sustain some loss of income, and 
even they, only if colonization went to 
the length of actually diniinisliing capi- 
tal and population, hut not if it merely 
carried off the annual increase. 

§ 2. From the same principles wc 
are now able to arrive at a final con- 
clusion respecting the effects which 
machinery, and generally the sinking 
of capital for a productive purpose, pro- 
duce upon the immediate and ultimate 
interests of the lahouring class, ff he 
eliaracteristic property of this class of 
■Midustrial improvements is the conver- 
sion of circiilaiing capital into fixed : 
4nd it was shown in the First Book,** 
il'ai in a country where capital a<*cu- 
nmlatcs skmly, the intioduction of ma- 
idiiimry, permanent improvements of 
land, and thelike, might be. for tlie time, 
extremely injurious ; since tlic capitcJ 
so employed might directly taken 
Iruin the wages iund, the srtbfislence 
f)f the people and the empluynieni for 
iihour curtailed, and tlie gro'^s annual 
* Supra, p. 50. 
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produce of the country adiMlly dimi- 
nished. But in a eouiitiy of great 
annual savings and low profjis, no such 
effects need ho approhciulcul. Since 
even the enugratum of capital, or its 
unproductive^ expenditure, or its ahso- 
lutc waste, do not in such a conn by, 
if confined within any moderate bounds, 
at all diminish the aggn'gato ainmuit 
of the wages fund — still i''ss can the 
mere conceision of a like sum into lixcil 
capital, vdiicli continues to bo produc- 
tive, liavc that effect. It merely di aw.s 
off at one orifice what was already flow- 
ing ont at another ; or if not, the greater 
vacant space l(/t in the reservoir does 
but cause a greater qiiaiility to flow in. 
Accordingly, in spite of the mischievous 
clcrangcmeuts of the nioney-markid 
which have been occasioned by tlio 
sinking of great sums in railways, I was 
never able to agree with tiiose who 
apprehended mischief, fiom this source, 
to the productive resources of the coun- 
try, Bh>t on the absurd ground (winch 
to any one acquainted with the ede- 
ments of the subject needs no coufuti- 
tiou) th<at radway expendi^ ui e is a mmo 
traiisfcm of capital from hand to hand, 
by which nolbing is lo.st or destroyed. 
'I'his is true of wliat is s]3enl in the *pur- 
ebase of tlie land ; a portion too of wbat 
is paid to pailiamcntary agents, coun- 
sel, engineers, and sinveycjrs, is saved 
by those who leceive it, and becomes 
capital again : but what is laid out 
in the hovd jide const I'uc lion of the rail- 
way itself, is lost and gone ; when once 
expended, it is incapable of ever being 
paid in vages or applied to the main- 
tenance of labourers again ; as a mailer 
of account, the result is that so much 
food and clothing ami tools have been 
consumed, and the courdry has gut a 
railway instead. But what I wunld 
urge is, that sums so apjfiicil arc mostly 
a mere appropriation of the ninuial 
overflowing vhich woii|d otherw’so have 
goius abroad, or been thrown away im- 
prolitahly, leaving neither a raihvaynor 
any ollmr tangible result. The railway 
gambling of 1844 and 1815 probably 
saved the country fnun a dfjpression of 
profits and interest, and a 'rise of all 
public and private secmutics, which 
would have engendered ntiU wilder spe* 
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cnlationf!, and when the effects camo 
aflcr wards to ho complicated by the 
Kcarciiy of food, would have ended in a 
still more Ibrmidable crisis than was 
experienced in the years immediately 
f( >]lowing. In the poorer countries of 
Kiirope, the rage for railway construc- 
tion might liave had worse consequences 
than in England, were it not, that in 
those couiiti-K's Rucli enterprises are in 
a great mcaMiie carried on hy foreign 
capital. The railway operations of the 
\anons nations of the world may be 
looked npon as a sort of competition 
for the overflowing capital of the coun- 
tries where profit ie^low and capital 
abundant, as England and ETolland. 
The English railway speculations are 
a struggle to keep our animal increase 
of capital at homo; those of foreign 
countries are an effort to obtain 

It already appears from these con- 
siderations, that the conversion of cir- 
culating capital into fixed, wbether by 
railways, or manufactories, or sbips, or 
inacliinory, or canals, or mines, or works 
of drainage and irrigation, is not likely, 
in any ricli country, to diminish the 
gross produce or the amount of employ- 
ment for labour. How much then is the 
case strengthened, when we consider 
that these transfoi mations of capital are 
of the nature of improvements in produc- 
tion, which, instead of ultimately dimi- 
nishing circulating capital, are the ne- 
cessary conditions of its increase ; since 
they alone enable a country to possess 
a constantly augmenting capital, with- 
out reducing profits to the rate which 
would cause accumulation to stop. 
There is hardly any increase of fixed 
capita] which does not enable tlie 
country to contain eventually a huger 
ciicuUiting capital, than it otherwise 
could possess and employ within its 

* It i3 hardly needful to point out how 
fully the rc’oarl.s in the text have been x’cri- 
fic.l by subsequent facts. The capital of the 
country, lar Irora having been in any degree 
bupalrod hy the large amount sunk iniail- 
wav eonj»truetK)n, was sotui agam over* 
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own limits; for there is hardly any 
creation of fixed capital which, when 
it proves successful, docs not cheapen 
the articles on which wages a|e habi- 
tually expended All capital sunk in 
the permanent improvement of land 
lessens the cost of food and materials ; 
almost all improvements in machinery 
cheapen tlic labourer’s clothing or 
lodging, or the tools with which these 
are made ; improvements in locomotion, 
such as raihvays, cheapen to the con- 
sumer all tilings wdncli are brought 
from a disfaiice. All these improve 
ments make the labourers better off 
with the same iiioney wages, better off 
if they do not increase their rate of 
multiplication, ihit if they do, and 
wages coiisojjiionliy fall, at least profits 
rise, and, wdiilc accumulation leceives 
an immediate stimulus, room is made 
for a greater amount ot capital^efore 
a sufiicient motive arises for sending it 
abroad. Even the improvements which 
do not cheapen tlie things consumed 
hy the labourer, and 'which, therefore, 
do not raise profits nor retain capital 
in the country, nevertheless, as we have 
seen, hy lowering the minimnm of profit 
for which people will ultimately con ’ciil 
to save, leave an ampler margin than 
previously for eventual accumulation, 
before arriving at the stationary state. 

IVe may conclude, then, that im- 
provements in production, and emigra- 
tion of capital to the more fertile soils 
and unwoi ked mines of the uninhabited 
or thinly peopled parts of the globe, do 
not, as apficars to a superficial view, 
diminish the gross produce and tlie 
demand for labour at homo, but, on 
tlie contiary, are what we have chiefly 
to depend on for iucreasing both, and 
are even tlie necessary conditions of 
any great or prolonged augmentation 
of cither. Nor is it any exaggeratii^ji 
to say, that wdthin certain, and not 
very narrow, limits, the more capital a 
country like England expends in these 
twm ways, the more she will have left. 
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CHAPrER VI. 

or THE STATIONARY ST ATE, ^ 


§ 1. The preceding chapters com- 
prise the general theory oF the econo- 
mical progress of society, in the sense 
in which those terms are commonly 
understood; the progress of capital, of 
population, and of the productive arts. 
But in contemplating any progressive 
movement, not in its nature unlimited, 
the mind is not satistied with merely 
tracing the laws of the movement ; it 
cannot hut ask the further question, to 
what goal? Towards what ultimate 
point is society tending by its indus- 
trial progress? AVhen the progress 
ceas^, in what condition are we to 
expect that it will leave mankind? 

It must always have been seen, more 
or less distinctly, hy political econo- 
mists, that the increase of wealth is 
not boundless : that at the end of what 
they term the progressive state lies the 
stationary state, that all progress in 
wealth is hut a postponement of this, 
and that each step in advance is an 
ap]»roach to it. We have now been 
led to recognise that this ultimate goal 
is at all times near enough to be fully 
in view; that wo arc always on the 
verge of it, and that if we have not 
reached it long ago, it is because the 
goal itself flics before us. The richest 
and most prosperous countries would 
very soon attain the stationary state, 
if no further improvements wcie made 
in the prodiiotive arts, and if there 
were a suspension of the overflow of 
capital from those countries into the 
uncultivated or ill-cultivated regions of 
^he caith. 

This impossibility of ultimately 
avoiding the stationary state — this 
irresistible necessity that the stream 
of human industry should finally 
spread itself out into an apparently 
stagnant sea — must lijjve been, to the 
political economists of the last two 
genet ations, an unpleasing and dis- 
couraging prospect ; for the ^ tone and 
tendency of tneir speculaljons goes 


completely to identify all thatiscconiv 
mically dcsiiable with the progiessivo 
state, and with that alone. "With Mr. 
]\ECulloch, for example, prosperity docs 
not mean a huge production and a good 
distribution of wealth, but a rapid in- 
crease of it; his test of prosperity is 
high profits; and as the tendency of 
that very incrcare of wealth, wliicli he 
calls prosperity, is towards low profits, 
economical progress, according to him, 
must tend to the extinction of pros- 
perihn Adam Smith always assumes 
that the condition of the mass of the 
people, though it may not be positively 
distressed, must be pinched and stinted 
in a stationary condition of wealth, and 
can only be satisfactory in a progressive 
state. The doctrine tluit, to however 
distant a time incessant sti uggliug may 
put offour doom, the progress of society 
must “end in shallows and in miseries,” 
far from being, as many people still 
believe, a wicked invention of Sir. Mal- 
thus, was either expressly or tacitly 
affirmed by his most distinguished pre- 
decessors, and can only he successfully 
combated on his principles. Before at- 
tention had been directed to the prin- 
ciple of population as the active toice 
in detei mining the remuneration of 
labour, the increase of mankind was 
virtually treated as a constant quan- 
tity: it was, at all events, assumed 
that in the natural and normal state 
of human affairs population must con- 
stantly increase, from which it followed 
that a constant increase of the means 
of support was essential to the physical! 
comfort of the mass of mankind. The 
publication of Mr. Malthus’ Essay is 
the era from which better views of lids 
subject must be dated; and notwith- 
standing the acknowledged errors of 
his first edition, few writers have done 
more than himself, in the suhsequent 
editioms, to promote these juster and 
more hopeful anticipations 

Even in a progressive state of capital| 
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in old countries, a conscientious or pru- 
dential icstraint on population is indis- 
pensable, to prevent the increase of 
numbeis from outstripping the in- 
crease of capital, and tbe condition 
of tbe classes who are at tbe bottom 
of society irom being deteriorated. 
Where there is not, in the people, or 
in some very large proportion of them, 
a resolute resistance to this deteiioia- 
tion — a determination to preserve an es- 
lalilished standard of comfort — the con- 
dition of the poorest class sinks, even 
in a progressive state, to the lowest 
point which they will consent to en- 
dure. 'bhe same iletirmiuatiou would 
be equally elfectual to keep up their 
condition in the stationary state, and 
would be quite as bkidy to exist, in- 
deed, even now, the countries m which 
the greatest prudence is manifested in 
the regulating of population, are often 
those in which capatal increases least 
rapidly. Where there is an indchnito 
prospect of employment for increased 
numbers, there is apt to appear less 
necessity for prudential restraint, li it 
were evident that a new hand could not 
obtain emplo 3 ’'ment but by displacing, 
or succeeding to, one already emploj’cd, 
the combined inlhicnccs of prudence and 
public opinion might in some measure 
be iclicd on for restricting the coming 
generation within the numbers neces- 
sary for replacing the present. 

§ 2. I cannot, therefore, regard the 
stationary state of capital and wealth 
with the nnaHectcd aversion so gene- 
rally manifested towards it by political 
economists of the old school. 1 am in- 
clined to believe that it would be, on 
the whole, a veiy considerable imjmovc- 
ment on our present condition.^ X con- 
fess I am not charmed with the ideal 
ot life held out by those who think 
that the normal state of human beings 
is that of struggling to get on; that 
the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and 
treading on each other’s heels, which 
form tlie existing type of social life, 
are the most desirable lot of human 
kind, or anything hut the disagreeable 
symptoms of one of the phases of in- 
dustrial progu'ess. It may he a neces- 
sary stage in the progress of civiliza- 


tion, and those European nations w hich 
have hitherto been so iortunate as to 
be picserved from it, may have it yet 
^\o undergo It is an incident of jp-owth, 

' not a marie of decline, for it is not ne- 
cessarily destructive of the higher as- 
pirations and the heroic virtues ; as 
America, in her groat civil w^ar, is 
proving to the world, both by her con- 
duct as a people and by numerous 
splendid indi\idmil examples, and as 
England, it is to ho hoped, would also 
prove on an equally ti 7 ing and exciting 
occasion. Rut it is not a kind of social 
perfection which philanthropist.s to 
come will feel any very eager desire to 
assist in realizing. Most fitting, in- 
deed, is it, that while riches are power, 
and to grow as rich as possible the 
universal object of ambition, the path 
to its attainment should he open to all, 
wiiliont favour or partiality. Itut llio " 
best state for human nature is that in 
which, while no one is poor, no one 
desires to be richer, nor has any reason 
to fear being thrust back, by the efforts 
of others to push themselves forward. 

That the energies of mankind should 
ho kept in employment by the struggle 
for riches, as they were formerly by 
the struggle of war, until the better 
minds succeed in educating the others 
into better things, is undoubtedly more 
desirable than that they should rust 
and stagnate. "While minds are coarse 
they require coarse stimuli, and lot 
them have them. In the meantime, 
those who do not accept the present 
very early stage of human improve- 
ment as its ultimate type, may he 
excused for being comparatively indif- 
ferent to the kind ot economical pro- 
gress which excites the cougratulalions 
of ordinary politicians; the mere in- 
crease of production and accumulation. 
For the safety of national independenge 
it is essential that a country should not 
fall much behind its neighbours in these 
things. But in themselves they are of 
little importance, so long as either the 
increase of population or anything else 
prevents the igjass of the people from 
reaping any part of the benefit of them. 

I know not why it should be matter of 
congratulation that persons who are 
already richer than any one needs to 
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1 . 0 , slomkl have doiihlfM] their ine.in.s of 
..uiisiiining tliinjro 'which give little or 
no pleasure except as representative of 
wealth ;,.or that niinihers of individuals 
should pass over, every year, from the 
middle classes into a liclier cla,s.s, or 
from the class of the occupied rich to 
that of the unoccupied. It is only in 
the backward countries of the world 
that increased pi eduction is still an im- 
portant ohject : in those most advanced, 
what is (‘('onomically needed is a better 
distrihiitioii, of which one indispcnsahle 
means is a stricter restraint on popula- 
tion. Levelling institutions, either of 
a just or of an unjust kind, cannot 
alone accomplish it; they may lower 
the heights of siiciety, but they cannot, 
of themselves, permanently raise the 
depths. 

On the other hand, we may suppose 
this better distribution of property at- 
tained, by the joint otrect of the pru- 
dence and frugality of individuals, and 
of a system ol legislation favouriug 
equality (d‘ fortunes, so tar as is con- 
sistent with tlio just claim of the indi- 
vidual to the fiuits, whether great nr 
small, of his or her own industry. Yve 
may suppcfso, for instance, (according 
to the suggestion thrown out in a former 
chapter," ) a limitation of the sum which 
py one person may acquire by gift or 
inlierilaucc, to the amount sufficient to 
couhtituie a moderate independence. 
Under this twofold influence, society 
would exhibit these leading features: 
a well-paid and aflkient body of la- 
bourers ; no ciioriiious Ibrtuncs, except 
wliai were^ earned and accumulated 
dining a single lifetime; hut a much 
larger body of persons than at present, 
not only exempt from the coarser toils*, 
hut with sufficient leisure, both physical 
and mental, from mechanical details, 
cultivate freely the graces of lile, 
and aflbrd examples of them to the 
classes less faveiirahly circumstanced 
for their giowtb. 'I'his condition of 
society, so greatly prclerahle to the 
pre.'.ent, is not only perfectly compatible 
with the stationary sta^, hut, it woidd 
seem, more naturally allied with that 
state than with any other. 

There is room in thewmrld, no doubt, 
* Sum a. u, 130. 


and even in old countries, fora gieai 
iucreaso of population, siippobing the 
arts of life to go on improving, and 
'^capital to increase. But even if innocu- 
ous, I confess I sec very little reason 
for desiring it. The d(msiiyof popula 
tion necessary to onabl* mankind to 
obtain, in tbe gieate.si degree, all the 
advantages both of co-operation and of 
social intercourse, has, in all the most 
populous countries, bmm attaiaod. A 
]iopulation may he too crowded, though 
all bo amply supplied with food and 
r.iimeiit. It is not good fur man to ho 
kej)t pei force at all times in the pie- 
sence ot his specie^: A wcu*ld from which 
solitude is extirpated, is a very poor 
ideal. Solitude, in the sense of hidng 
often alone, is essential to anydei>thof 
meditation or of chauicter , and soH- 
iiide in the prercucc of natural beauty 
and grandeur, is tlio cradle of thoughts 
and aspirations w hicli aie not only good 
for the iiulividtud, hut which society 
could ill do without. Kor is there much 
satisfaelion in conlemplating the world 
with nothing left to tlm spontaneous 
activity of uatiiie ; with every rood of 
land brought into cultivation, which is 
ca])able of gi owing tuud for liuman 
beings ; every fiowtry waste or natural 
pasture ploiiglied up, all cpiadnipods or 
birds W’hich are not domesticated for 
man’s use exterminated as his livals 
for food, every hedgerow or suporlluons 
tree rooted out, and scarcely a jilaco 
left where a wild shrub or flower could 
grow without being eradicated us a 
weed in the name of improved agiicul- 
tnre. If the earth must lose that great 
portion of its ])lcasantness which it 
owes to things that the unliniiied in- 
crease of w^ealth and population v/ould 
extirpate from it, for the mere purpose 
of enabling it to support a larger, but 
not a better or a happier population, 1 
sincerely hope, for the sake of posterity, 
that they will be content to he sia- 
tionarvx long before necessity compels 
them to it. 

It is scarcely nece.bsary to remark 
that a stationary condition of capital 
and population implies no staticinary 
state of human improvement. There 
would he as much scope as ever for all 
kinds of mental culture, and moral and 
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social progress ; as niucli room for iiii- 
proving the Art of Living, and mucli 
more lilmliliood of its being improved, 
when minds ceased to bo engiosscd by 
Ibo art of getting on. Even tlio indus- 
trial arts might bo as earnestly and as 
successfully cultivated, \'^itli tins sole, 
difference, that instead of serving no 
purpose but tile increase of wealth, in- 
dustrial inipruvenicnls would produce 
tlieir legitimate effect, tliat of abridging 
labour. Hitherto it is questionable if 
all the mechanical invimlions yet made 
liave lightened the day’s toil of any 
human being. They have enabled a 
greater population to,^ve the same life 
of drudgery and imprisonment, and an 


increased minibei of manii.’actnrois and 
others to make fortunos. They have 
increased the comforts of the middle 
Oclasses. But they have not yet begun 
to elTcct those great changes iif human 
destiny, which it is in their nature and 
ill their futurity to accomplish. Only 
when, in addition to just institutions, 
the increase of mankind shall ho under 
the deliberate guidance of judicious lore- 
sight, can the conquests made from tlie 
powers of nature by the intellect and 
energy of scientific discoverers, become 
the common property of the species, 
and the moans of improving and ele- 
vating the universal lot. 


CHAPTER VH. 


OK THE PROBABLE FUTUrJTV 

§ 1. fihiE ohsorvation.s in the pre- 
ceding chapter had for Iht.ir principal 
object to deprecate a false ideal of 
Ininian society. Their applicability to 
the practical purposes of present limes, 
consists in moderating the inordinate 
importance attached to the mere in- 
crease of production, and fixing atten- 
tion upon impro\ed dislrilmtioii, and a 
large remuneration of labour, as the 
two desiderata. AViiclhcr the ag;grc- 
gate produce increases absolutely or 
not, is a thing in which, after a certain 
amount has been obtained, neither the 
legislator nor the philanthropist need 
feel any strong interest : hut, that it 
should increase relatively to the num- 
ber of those who share in it, is of the 
utmost possible importance ; and this, 
(wholhor the wealth of mankind be 
Btaiionary, or increasing at the most 
rapid rate ever known in an old coiiutiy,) 
must depend outlie opinions and habits 
of the most numerous class, the class of 
manual labourers. 

Vfhen I speak, cither in this place or 
elsewhere, of “the labouring classes,” 
or of labourers as a “ class,” 1 use those 
phrases in compliance with custom, 
and as descriptive of an existing, but 
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ly no means a necessary or permanent 
state of social relations. Ido not re- 
cognise as cither just or salutary, a 
state of society in which there is any 
“ class” which is not labouring; any 
human beings, exempt from bearing 
their share of the necessary labours of 
human life, (ixccpt those unable to 
labour, or who have fairly earned rest 
by previous toil. So long, how’ovor, as 
tlie great social evil exists of a non- 
labouring class, labourers also consti- 
tute a class, and may he spoken of, 
though only provisionally, iu that chti- 
racler. 

Considered in its moral and social 
inspect, the state of the labouring people 
has latterly been a sui#ject of much 
more speculation and discussion than 
formerly ; and the opinion, that it is 
not now what it ought to be, has Ub- 
comc very general The suggestions 
which have been promulgated, and the 
controversies wdiich have been excited, 
on detacheifc points rather titan on the 
foundations of the subject, have pui. in 
evidence the (^istence of tw'O conflict- 
ing theories, respecting the social posi- 
tion desirable for manual labourers. 
The one may be called the theory of 
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do!K luT-iice anti ^rjicction, the other 
th it ol' sclf-depciniciice. 

Acct rding- to the former theory, tlie 
lot of the po«-r, in all things which ^ 
aff.^ct thorn collectively, should he re- 
gn iited/or them, not bf/ them. They 
ehonkl not he required or encouraged 
to think for themselves, or give to their 
own reflection or forecast an influential 
Yoice in the determination of their des- 
tiny. It is supposed to be the duty of 
thu higher classes to think for them, 
and to take the responsibility f)f their 
lot, as the commander and officers of 
an army take that ol the soldiers com- 
posing it. This function, it is con- 
tended, the higher classes should pre- 
pare thorn solves to perform conscien- 
tiously, and their whole demeanour 
shoulci impress the poor with a reliance 
on it, in order that, while jiedding pas- 
sive rr<-d active obedmneo to the rules 
prescrihod for them, they may resign 
themselves in ail other respects to a 
trustful insouciance, and repose under 
the f-hadow of their protectors. The 
relation between lich and poor, accord- 
ing to this theory, (a theory also ap- 
plied to the relation Ixjtween men and 
women) should he only partly authori- 
tative ; it should be amiable, moral, 
and sentimental: affectionate tutelage 
un the one side, rcspcctfnl and grateful 
deference on the other, dhe rich slioitld 
be Vi loco parentis to the poor, guiding , 
and restraining them hkc children. Of | 
spontaneous action on their part there 
should be no need. They should be 
called on for nothing but to do thoir 
day’s work, and to be moral and reli- 
gious. Their moralily and religion 
should he provided for them by their 
superiors, who should see them pro- 
perly taught it, and should do all that 
in Tiecos&ary to ensure thoir being, in 
return for labour and attachimnt, pro- 
ptl'ly fed, clothed, housed, spiriUiaily 
ediSied, and innocently amused. 

Tin's is the ideal ot the future, in tiie 
iiiind.s of those whose dissatisfaction 
with the ITesent assumes tlio form of 
affection and regret towards tlie Past 
Like other ideals, it exercises an un- 
conscious iniluenee on the opinions 
and sentiments of nnmheis who never 
tc.iscioiisly guide themselves by any 


ideal. It has also this in common with 
other ideals, that it has never been his- 
torically realized. It makes ffs appeal 
to our imaginative sympathies in the 
character of a restoration of the good 
times of onr forcffitlicrs. Put no times 
can be pointed out in which the higher 
classes of this or any other country per- 
formed a part even distantly resembiiug 
the one assigned to them in this theory. 
It is an idealization, grounded on the 
conduct and character of here and there 
an individual. All privileged and 
powerful classes, as such, have used 
their power in the interest of their own 
selfishness, and rjuive indulged their 
self-importance in despising, and not in 
lovingly caring for, those who -were, in 
their estimation, degraded, by being 
under the necessity ot w'orldiig for their 
benefit. I do not afihm that what has 
always been must alwaj s be, or that 
human impiovement has no tendency 
to correct the intensely selfish iec’ings 
engendered by power, but though tho 
evil may be lessened, it cannot be eradi- 
cated, until the power itself is with- 
drawn. This, at least, seems to me un- 
deniable, that long before the superior 
classes could be sufficiently improved 
to govern in the tutelary manner sup- 
posed, the inferior classes would ho too 
miuh inqn-oved to be so governed^ 

1 am cpiite sensible of all that is se- 
ductive in the picture of society w’hich 
this theory presents. Though the facts 
of it have no pmototype in the ]>ast, the 
feelings have, lii them lies all that 
thcre^is of icality in the conception. 
As the idea is essentially repulsive of 
a society only held together by the re- 
lations and feelings arising out of pe- 
cuniary interests, so there is something 
naturally attractive in a form of society 
abounding in stiong personal attach- 
ments and disinterested self-devotion. 
Of snob feelings it must ho admitted 
that the relation of protector and pro- 
tected has hitliei*to neen the richest 
source. The strongest attachments of 
human beings in general, are towards 
the things or the persons that stand 
between them and some dreaded evil. 
Hence, in an ago of lawless violence 
and insecurity, and general liardness 
and roughness of manneis, in which 
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life is besot Avitli dangers and sufferings 
at every step, to those who have neither 
a commanding position of theiy own, 
nor a claim on the protection of some 
one who has — a generous givino, of pto- 
tection, and a grateful rtH'eiving of it, 
are the strongest tics'vliich connect 
human beings , the feelings arising fi om 
that relation are their warmest feel- 
ings ; all the enthusiasm and tender- 
ness of the most sensitive natures gather 
roimddt; loyalty on the one part and 
chivalry on the other are principles ex- 
alted into passions 1 do not desiie to 
depicciate these qualities. The error 
lies ill not pcrceiviir'^, that these virtues 
and sentiments, like the clanship and 
the hospitality of the wandeiing Arab, 
belong ernplialieally to a rude and im- 
perfect state of the social union, and 
that the feelings between protector and 
pintccted, wbetlier between kings and 
subjects, rich and poor, or men and 
women, can no longer have this beauti- 
ful and endearing cbaracter, where 
there are no longer any sciioiis dangers 
fiom which to protect. What is there 
in the present state of society to make 
it natural that human beings, ofordinary 
stiength and courage, should glow vith 
the warmest gratitude and devotion in 
return for protection? The laws pro- 
tect tlicm ; wherever the laws do not 
criminally fail in their duty. To he 
under the power of some one, instead 
of being as formerly the sole condition 
of safety, is now, speaking genevady, 
the only situation which exposes to 
grievous wrong. The so-called ])rntcc- 
tors aio now the only persons against 
whom, in any ordinary circumstances, 
protection is needed The brutality 
and tyranny with which every police 
report is filled, are those of husbands to 
wives, of parents to children. That 
the law does not prevent these atroci- 
ties, that it is only now making a first 
timid attempt to repress and punish 
them, is no matter of necessity, hut the 
deep disgrace of those by whom the 
laws are made and administered. No 
man or woman who either poesespes or 
is able to earn an independent li\ eli- 
hcod, requires any oth.cr protection 
than tnat which the law could and 
ought to give. This being the case, it 


argues great ignorance of human na- 
ture to continue taking for granted 
that relations founded on protection 
must always subsist, and not to see 
that the assumption of the p^rt of pro- 
tector, and of the power which belongs 
to it, without any of the necessities 
which justify it, must engender feelings 
opposite to loyalty. 

Of the working men, at least in the 
more advanced countries of Europe, it 
may he pronounced certain, that the 
patriarchal or paternal system of go- 
vernment is one to which they will not 
again be subject, Tliat question was 
decided, whrn they were taught to 
read, and allowed access to ncwspa])er3 
and political tracts; wdien dissenting 
picachers were suflorcd to go among 
them, and appeal to their faculties and 
feelings in opposition to the creeds 
professed and countenanced •tiy their 
siipeiiors; wlien they were brought 
tog(*ther in numbers, to w’oik socially 
under the same roof; wdicn railways 
enabled them to shift from place to 
place, and change their patrons and 
cmplo^mrs as easily as their coats; 
when Uiey w'cre encouraged to seek a 
share in the government, hy means of 
llie electoral franchise. The 'working 
classes have talon their interests into 
their own hands, and are ]^erpetnally 
showung that they think the interests of 
their employers not identical with their 
owm, but ojiposilc to them. Some 
among the higher classes flatter them- 
selves that these tendencies may he 
counteracted hy moral and religious 
education ; but they have let the liino 
go hy for giving an education which 
can serve their purpose, ddic principles 
of the llefurmation have reached as 
low down in society as reading and 
wiitiiig, and the poor will not much 
longer accept morals and religion of 
other peoide’s jirescnbing. I siieak 
more particularly of this country, espe- 
cially the to'wn population, an I tha 
districts of the most scientilic agricul- 
ture or file higliest wages, Scotland 
and llic north of England. x\moTig 
the more iimrt and less modernized 
agricultural population of the stmtlirrii 
counties, it might ho possible tor the 
gentry to retain, for some time longer, 
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ui' tlie ancient tlefcrcnco and 
feiibuiib.siuii of llie poiiv, by bribing 
them witii higli wages and constant 
employment ; by ensnring them sup- 
port, and’^never requiring iboni to do 
anything whieh they do not like. Tint 
these are two cftiulitiona which never 
have been combined, and never can be, 
for long tugether. A guarantee of 
subsistence can only bo practically 
i:ept np, when work is enfoiccd, and 
Buperfliions multiplication restrained, 
by at least a moral compulsion It is 
tiien, that the would-be revivers of old 
times Avhich they do not understand, 
would feel practically in how hopeless 
a task they we^^ engaged. The whole 
labric of iiatibircbal or seignorial in- 
llnence, atlcinplcd to he raised on the 
foundation ol care'^sing the poor, would ’ 
be shatteiod against the necessity of 
cnlbrciiiAa stiingent Poor-law. 

§ 2 It is on a far other basis that 
the well-being and well-doing of tlie 
laboming people must liem'cforth rest 
The poor have come out of leading- 
strings, and cannot any longer be 
governed or lieated like children. To 
their owm qualities must now he coni- 
niendod the rare of tli-drdeHliuy. lirod(‘rn 
nations will have to learn the lesson, 
that the well-being of a people must 
exist by means of the justice and 
self-government, the SiKaiacrov?] and 
crw0pf)rriJio?, of the individual citizens. 
The theory of dependence alternjds to 
dispense wiih the necessity of these 
qualities iu the dependent classes But 
now, wlieri even in position they are 
becoming less and less dependent, and 
their minds less and leas acquiescent 
in the degree of dependence which re- 
mains, the virtues of independence are 
tho.se which they stand in need of. 
AVhatever advice, exhortation, or guid- 
antA; is held out to the labouring classc.s, 
must hencerorth be tendered to them 
a.s equals, and accepted by them with 
their eyes open. The prospect of the 
fiiiuro depends on the degree-in which 
they can be made rational beings. 

There is no reason to ^believe that 
prospect ^ other than liopeful. 'The 
progress indeed has hitherto been, and 
still slow. But tliere is a sponta- 


neous educati(in going on in the miiidi 
of the muititude, wdiieh may he gTimbv 
accelerated and improved by artificial 
aids. The instruction obtained from 
newspapers and political tracts may 
not bo tlie most soliil kind of in.struo 
tion, but it is ait immense improvemenV 
iqiun Hi no at all. What it does for a 
people, lias been admirably exomplifieii 
during the cotton crisi.s, in the case ct 
tliC Lancashire spinners and W'eavers; 
who have acted with the consistent 
good sense and forbearance so justly 
applauded, simply because, being 
readers of newspapers, they understood 
the causes of the i^jilamity which had 
befallen them, and knew that itwuas in 
no w'ay impiitalilc either to their em- 
Xiloyjis or to the Government. It is 
not certain that their conduct wmiild 
have been as rational and cxemplaiy, 
if the distress had preceded the sain 
tary measure of tiscal emancipation 
whieh gave exi^-te’.ce to the penny 
pre.ss 'I'he institiidou j for lectures 
and di mission, tlie celleetivc delibe- 
rations on qiie.stions of common inte- 
rest, tljo trade.s unioins, tlie political 
agitation, all serve to awaken public 
spirit, to dilfu.so variety of ideas among 
the mass, and to exiito tliought and 
reflection in the more intelligent. 
Although the loo early attainment of 
political franchises by the least edu- 
cated class might retard, instead of 
promoting, their improvement, there 
< an be little doubt tliat it has been 
gns'itly stimiilaled by the attempt to 
acquire them. In the meantime, the 
wmrkiiig classes are now part of the 
public ; in all discussions on maitens ol 
: general interest they, or a portion of 
I them, are now partakers ; all who use 
the press as an instrument may, if it 
so ha])pcns, have them for an audience- ; 
the avenues of instruction through 
which tlio middle classes acquire such 
ideas as limy have, arc accessible to, at 
least, the operatives in tlie towms. 
With these resources, it cannot bo 
doubted tliat they will increase in iir 
telligence, even by their own unaidti 
efturts, while there is reason to liojK 
that great iniprovemcnts both in the 
quality and qmmiily of school ediica- 
tion will be elfe«‘tcd by the cxeriicuc 
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either of Go^emmont or of individuals, 
and that the progress of tlie mass of 
the peojde in mental cultivation, and 
in the virtues vdiith are dependent on 
it, will take place more rapidly, and 
with fever iiitci niittcnecs and alierra- 
tions, than if left to itself* 

From this increase of intelligence, 
several eficeis may he contidontly an- 
ticipated. First ’ that they vili Lccome 
even icr.s wilhiig than at present to he 
led atid governed, and directed into the 
way the} should go, by the mere au- 
thority and preMkje of supeiiors If 
they have not now, still less will they 
have hereafter, any de-^uential awm, or 
religious piinciple of ohedience, liolding 
them in mental subjection to a class 
above them The themy of dependence 
and piotection wull he more and moie 
iiitolcralle to them, and they will re-' 
quire that their conduct and condition 
shall be essentially seif-governed. Jt 
is, at the same time, quite possible 
that they may demand, in many cases, 
tlift intervention of the legislature in 
their idlaits and the regulation bylaw 
of vavKU's thhi<',s which concern them, 
often under veiy mistaken ideas of 
Ilnur int(U(u:1 Still, it Is their own 
will, tluur own idi*as and suggestions, 
to which they will demand that effect 
slimihl he given, and not rules laid 
down for them by (siher people. It is 
quite consislent with this, that tiny 
should feci res])ect for superiority of 
intellect and knowledge, and defer 
iniicli to the opinions, on any subject, 
of those whom they think well ac- 
quainted with it 8ueli deiereiice is 
deeply grounded in human nature ; but 
they will judge foi' th tun selves of the 
perrons wiio are and are not entitled 
‘■4 it. 

§ 3 It appears to mo impossible 
out that the increase of intelligence, of 
c*ducation, and of the love of iiulepcn- 
deuce among the working classes, 
must be at tended with a corresponding 
growth of the good sense wiiich mani- 
fests itself in provident habits of coii- 
ditci, and that population, tlierefoiv, 
will hoar a gradually diminishing ratio 

^0 cajiital and employment. This nio.st 
desirable result would be much accele- 


rated by another change, wiiich lies in 
the direct lineof tlie best tendencies of 
the time ; the opening of industrial 
,nccn})ations freely to both sexes The 
same icasons which make it mi^longer 
necessary ihat the poor should depend 
on the rich, make it equally uniiecirs- 
saiy that women should (itqicnd on 
men, and the least which justice re- 
quires IS that law and custom should 
not enforce dependence (wiicu the cur- 
rciativG prote^iion has become super- 
fluous) by otda'nhig tliat a woman, 
who docs not liajipeii to have a provi 
sion by inheritance, slirdl have scarcely 
any means open to her of gaining a 
Imiiliood, except as a wife aiiil mother 
Let wmmen who ])rcror that occimation, 
adopt it, hut that there slioukfbe no 
option, no other career pobsihle for 
the great majority of women, except In 
the hurahler department sjif lif§ ** is a 
flagrant social injustiiJt?,'* The ideas 
and institutinus by wiiich the accident 
of sex is made the groundwork of ar, 
inequality of legal* riglits and a furcei 
dissimilarity of social functions, must 
ere long be recognised as the greatest 
hindrance to moral, social, and even 
intelloctual improvement Gii the 
present occasion I shall only hidicale, 
among the ]»rohahle consequences of 
the ii'dnstibil ami social independence 
of women, a gieat dimimuion of the 
evil of ovei -population It is by devot- 
ing one-halt of the human species to 
that exclusive function, by making it 
fill the yii Lire life of one sex, and inter- 
weave itself with almost all the objects 
of the other, that the animal instinct 
in question is nursed into the dis})ro- 
])0rtionatc prepomleranco w'hich it has 
hitherto exercised in human lile, 

§ 4 The political consequences of 
the increasing power and iinportauco 
of the operative classes, and of tlTe 
growing ascendancy of numbers, which 
even in England and under the jn'esent 
institutions, is rapidly giving to the 
W’ill of the Majtiriiy at least a negative 
voice ^in the acts of government, are 
too wide a stil?jecfc to be discussed in 
this place. Tilt, contining ourselves to 
economical coiisid<‘rations, and notwith- 
standing the eilbet which improved 
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intelligence in tlie w(n*king 
t('igctlicr witli just laws, may liavc in 
alteiing the clistriLution of the pualuce 
to their advantage, I cannot think 
they 'vThl be perinaiKMitly conti'iilod 
with the cciuiliiiuu of labouring for 
^v’ages as tlieir uUi:n;ito state. They 
may be willing to pass through the 
class of servants in their way to that 
of einplo 3 ’'crs ; hut v.ot to remain in it 
all their lives. To begin as hired 
hiboureis, then after a few \eara to 
work on their own aeconnt, and finally 
employ others, is the noimul condition 
of labourers in a now country, rapidly 
increasing in wealth and population, 
like America or Australia. But in an 
old and fully peopled comitiy, those 
v\ho begin life as iahonrers for hire, as 
a general rule, continue such to tlie 
end, unless they sink into the still 
jowor'^rade^^of* recipients of public 
charity In the present stage of human 
jmigross, \\lien ideas of equality are 
daily spreading more \\i(lely Uinong 
the poorer classes, and can no longer 
be checked by anything short of tlie 
entire suppression of printed discussion 
and even of freedom of speech, it is not 
to be expected that the division of tlie 
human race into two hereditary classes, 
employers and emphyed, can be per- 
manently maintained. The relation is 
nearly as unsatisfactory to the pa^mr 
ot wages as to the receiver. If the rich 
regard the poor as, by a kind of natural 
law, their servants and dependents, the 
rich in their turn are legarded as a 
mere prey and pasture for the poor; 
the subject of demands and expecta- 
tions wholly indehnite, increasing in 
extent with every concession made to 
them. I’he total absence of regard for 
justice or faiiiiess in the relations be- 
tween the two, is as marked on the side 
of the employed as on that of the em- 
pWers. W’e look in vain among the 
wtuking classes m general for tho'^jii.^t 
pride which will choose to give good 
work for good wmges : for the most 
part, their sole endeavour fj? to receive 
as much, and return as little in the 
shaj)e of service, as possible. It will 
sooiicr or later become insupportable 
to the empioyingclassesto live in close 
and hourly contact with persons whose 


iutcr.csts nml feilit.gs are in hostility 
to them. Capitalists aie almost as 
much interested as labouiors,iu placing 
the operations of indnstiT on such a 
footing, tliat those who labour for them 
may feel the same interest in tlie woik, 
which is felt by those who labour ou 
their own account. 

Ihe opinion expressed in a former 
part of this treatise respecting small 
land.cd properties and peasant pi’oprio- 
tors, ma}’ have rnach^ the reader anti- 
cipate that a wide ditrusion of prcmei ty 
in land is tlie resource on which I rely 
for exempt' ng at least the agricultural 
labourers fiom exclusive dependence 
on labour for hire. 8uch, how^cver, is 
not my opinion. I indeed deem that 
form of agricultural economy to be most 
groundlessly cried dowm, and to he 
greatly preferable, in its aggregate 
etrects on human happiness, to hired 
labour in any fuim in wdiich it exists at 
pres^mt ; because the prudential check 
to population acts more directly, and is 
shown by experience to bo more efiica- 
cious; and because, in point of security, 
of independence, of exeicise for any 
other than the animal faculties, the 
state of a peasant proprietor is lar 
superior to that of an agricultural la- 
bourer in this or in any oilier old coun- 
try. Where the former system already 
exists, and works on the w’holo satis- 
factorily, I should regret, in the present 
state of human intelligence, to see it 
abolished in order to make way for the 
other, under a pedantic notion of agri- 
cultural improvement as a thing neces- 
sarily the same in every diversity of 
circumstances. In a backward state 
of industrial improvement, as in Ire- 
land, 1 should urge its introduction, in 
preference to an exclusive system of 
hired labour ; as a more powerful in- 
strument for raising a population from 
semi-savage listlessness and reckless- 
ness, to persevering industry and pru- 
dent calculation. 

But a people wdio have once adopted 
the large system of produciion, either 
in manuiactures or in agriculture, are 
not likely to recede from it ; and wdien 
population is kept in due proportion to 
the means of support, it is not desir- 
able that they should. Labour is un« 
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questional)]/ more prodtictiTe on llic 
system of laigo industrial entei prises , 
nie produce, if not greater absolutely, 
is gieatcr inpioportion to tlie labour 
employed : tlie same number of persons 
can be supported equally well with less 
toil and greater leisure ; <*\\liicli will bo 
wiiolly an advantage, as soon as civili 
zalion and improvement have so far 
advanced, that what is a benefit to the 
whole shall be a benefit to eacdi indi- 
vidual composing it. And in the moral 
aspect of tlie question, which is still moie 
important than the economical, some- 
thing better should he aimed at as the 
goal of industrial improvement, than 
to dispel se raanlcincl over the earth in 
single families, each ruled internally, 
as families now aie, by a patiiarchal 
despot, and having scarcely any com- 
inunily of interest, or necessary mental 
communion, with other human beings. 
The domination of the head of the 
family over the other members, in this 
state of things, is absolute; while the 
effect on his own mind tends towards 
concentration of all interests in the 
family, considered as an expansion of 
self, and absorption of all passions in 
that of exclusive possession, of all cares 
in those of preservation and acquisition. 
As a step out of the merely animal 
state into the human, out of reckless 
abandonment to brute instincts into 
prudential foresight and seH-govern- 
ment, this moral condition may be seen 
without displeasure. But if public 
spirit, generous sentiments, or true jus- 
tice and equality are desired, associa- 
tion, not isolation, of interests, is the 
school in which these excellences are 
nuriured. The aim of improvement 
should be not solely to place human 
beings in a condition in which they will 
be able *to do without one another, hut 
to enable them to work with or for one 
anotlier in relations not involving de- 
pendence. Hithel’to there has been no 
alternative for those who lived by their 
labour, but that of labouring either 
each for himself alone, or for a master. 
But the civilizin.^ and improving in 
fiuences of association, and tlie otli- 
ciency and economy of production on a 
largo scale, may be obtained without 
dividing the producers into two parties 


with hostile iiiteicsts and feelings, tlio 
many wiio do the work being mcie 
servants under the command of the one 
wiio supplies the funds, and having no 
interest of their own in the offterpiisc 
except to earn tluir wmgos with as 
little labour as po.ssibic. The specula- 
tions and discussions of the last fifly 
years, and the events of the last twenty, 
are ahundanlly conclusive on tliis point. 
If the improvement which even tri- 
umphant military despotism has only 
retarded, not stopped, shall continue 
its course, there can be little doubt that 
the atatii'i of liiied labourers will gra- 
dually tend to confine itself to the de- 
scription of workpeople wdiose low 
moral qualities render them unfit for 
anything more independent : and that 
the relation of masters and workpeople 
will be gradually superseded by part- 
nership, in one of two forms : some 
cases, association of tb#-iabourcrs willi 
the capitalist ; in others, and perhaps 
finally in all, association of labourers 
among themselves. 

§ 5. The first of these forms of 
association has long been practised, 
not indeed as a rule, but as an excep- 
tion. In several departments of indus- 
tiy there are already cases in which 
every one who contributes to the work, 
either by labour or by pecuniary re- 
sources, has a partner's interest in if, 
propoitional to the value of his contri- 
bution. It is already a common prac- 
tice to remunerate those in whom pe- 
culiar trust is reposed, by moans of a 
percentage on the profits ; and cases 
exist in which the principle is, with 
excellent success, carried down to the 
class of mere manual labourers. 

In the American ships trading to 
China, it has long been the custom for 
every sailor to have an interest in the 
profits of the voyage ; and to this l»is 
been ascribed the general good conduct 
of those seamen, and the extreme rarity 
of any collision between them and the 
governmeni or people of the country. 
An instance in England, not so w^ell 
knowm as it (Vserves to be, is that of 
the Cornish miners. “ In Cornw^all the 
mines are worked strictly on the sys- 
tem of joint adventure ; gangs of miners 
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contracinig with ilie agent, who repre- 
sents the owner of the mine, to cxerutc 
a, certain portion of a vein, and tit the 
ore for market, at the pi ice of so miiel)! 
in the ^'Onnd of the sum for which the 
ore is sold. These contracts are pnt 
np at certain regular periods, generally 
every two months, and taken by a vo- 
luntary partnership of men a(‘Custoni(*d 
to the mine. dTiis system has its dis- 
advantages, in consequence of the un- 
certainty and irregularity of the earn- 
ings, and consequentnccossity of living 
for long periods on credit ; but it has 
advantages wdiich more than counlcr- 
halance these dra’wbaoks It produces 
a degi’ee of intelligence, independence, 
and moral elevation, which raise the 
condition and character of the Cornish 
miner far above that of the generality 
of the labouring class. Wo arc told by 
Dr. B^rhaiOi^^at ‘ they are not only, 
as a class, inteigent for labourers, but 
men of considerable knowledge.’ Also, 
that ‘ they ha\-e a character of indepen- 
dence, something American, the sys- 
tem by which Bie contracts arc lot 
giving the takers entire freedom to 
make arrangements among themselves; 
so that each man feels, as a partner in 
his little firm, that he meets his em- 
ployers on nearly e^ual terms.’ . . . 

With this basis of intelligence and in- 
dependence in their character, we are 
not surprised when wo hoar that ‘a 
very groat number of miners are now 
located on possessions of their own, 
leased for three lives or ninety-nine 
years, on w^hich they have built houses,’ 
or that ‘ 281,541 Z. are deposited in sav- 
ings banks in Cornwall, of which two- 
thirds are estimated to belong to 
miners.’’’* 

Mr. Babbage, who also gives an ac- 
count of this system, observes that the 
payment to the crews of whaling ships 
lo governed by a similar principle ; and 
that “ the profits arising from fishing 
with nets on the south coast of Eng- 
land are thus divided : one-half the pro- 
duce belongs to the owncFrof the boat 

^ This pas«a?e is from thvj Prize Essav on 
the Causes a:id Ronie.iie5of National Dis- 
tress, by Mr. Samuoi Lamg. The c\:raets 
which it includes are jrorn'tho Appench^ to 
tne Report of tlie Children’s Emhlovnieut I 
Commissiujo. ' 


and net ; the other half is divided in 
equal portions Indwton the p 'rsous 
using il, who au' also hovivl to assist 
in repairing the net when re(puie(l.’’ 
Mr. Babbage has the great moiii of 
having pointed out liie pivudicabllily, 
and the advantage', of extending tlie 
principle to manufacturing industry 
generally.* 

hJome attention has been excited by 
an experiment of this nature, coiu- 
inenccd about sixteen years ago by a 
Baris tradesman, a housc-paiutcr, M, 
Leclaircjt and described by him in a 
pamphlot publishc<l in the year 1842, 
M. Lcclairc, ar^cording to his pdate- 
ment, cm^doys on an average two luiii-" 
dred workmen, whom he pays in the 
usual manner, by fixed wages or 
salaries, lie assigns to himseir, ]).!sidos 
interest for his capital, a fixed allow- 
ance for his labour and responsibility 
as manager. At the end of the year, 
the surplus profits are divided among 
the body, himself included, in the pro- 
portion of their salaries-^ The reasons 
by which M. Leclaire was led to adopt 
this ^system are highly instructive. 
Finding the conduct of' his workmen 
unsatisfactory, ho first tiled the efiect 
of giving higher wages, and by this he 
managed to obtain a body of excellent 
-workmen, who would not t[uit his 
seiauce for any other. “Having thus 
succeeded” (I quote from an abstract 
of the pamphlet in Chambers’ Journal, §) 
“in producing some sort of stability in 
the arrangements of his cstabHslim'ent, 
M. Xmclairo expected, he says, to enjoy 
greater peace of mind. In this, how- 
ever, he was disappointed So long as 
he was able to superintend everything 

* JSconomif of Maehinoy a/td Ma/iufao- 
iureff, 3rd edition, ch. 26. 

t His ostablislimcnt is 11, Kuo Saint 
Georges. 

I It appears, however, that the workmen 
whom M. Leclaire had adnuttoci to this jiai'* 
ticipation of profits, were only a portion 
(rather less than half) of the whole number 
whom he employed. This is explained by 
another part of his system. ]H. Leclaire 
pays the full market rate of wages to all his 
workmen. The share of profit, assigned to 
them is, therefore, a cieai adhtimi to the 
ordinary gains of their class, which he v^uy 
laudably u.ses as an instrument of imprme- 
inent, by making it the rewaid oS do* ort, or 
the recompense for peculiar trust. 

§ For September 27, 
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himself, from tlie general concerns of 
iiis business clown to its mmntost de- 
tidls, lie did enjoy a certain satisfac- 
tion; but from the* moment tbat, owing 
to tliG increabo of bis business, he 
found lliat bo could be nothing more 
than the centre from'*wducli orders 
were issued, and to wdiicb reports were 
Isrougbt in, bis former anxiety and 
discomfort returned u[)on him.’’ Ho 
speaks lightly of the other sources of 
anxiety "to which a tradesman is 
subject, but describes as an incessant 
cause of vexation tlie lo-scs arising 
from the misconduct of workmen. An 
employer “will finch» workmen whose 
indillbrcnce to his interests is such 
that they do not perform two-thirds of 
the amount of woik wdiicli tV 3y are 
capable of; hence the continual retting 
of masters, who, seeing their interests 
neglected, believe themselves entitled 
to suppose that workmen arc con- 
stantly conspiring to ruin those from 
wliomthey derive their livelihood. If 
the journeyman were sure of constant 
employment, his position would in some 
respects he more enviable than that of 
the master, because he is assured of a 
certain amount of clay’s wages, which 
he will get whether he works much or 
little. He nins no risk, and has no 
ether motive to stimulate him to do his 
best than his own sense of duty. The 
master, on the other hand, chipemls 
greatly on chauco for his returns : his 
position is one of continual irritation 
and anxiety. This woubi no longer be 
the case to the same extent, if the 
interests of the master and those of the 
workmen were bound up vuth each 
other, connected by some bond ^ of 
mutual security, such as that which 
%vould be obtained by the plan of a 
yearly division of prohis.” 

Even in the first }oar durinj^ whicli 
M. Leclaire’s experiment was in com- 
plete operation, the success was re- 
markable. Hot one of Ins journeymen 
who worked as many as three hundred 
da.js, earned in that year less than 
1500 francs, and some considerably 
more. His highest rate of daily wages 
lieing four francs, or 1200 francs for 
.-100 days, the remaining 300 fnancs, 
or 12L, must have been the smallest 


amount which any journeyman wh* 
w'orked that mmibcr of days, obtain e.) 
as his propoition of the surplus probi. 
M. Leciaire describes in strong tciei.s 
the improvement wdiich wa,*# alrenily 
manifest in the habits and demeanour 
of bis workmen, not merely when at 
work, and in tlieir relations with their 
employer, but at other limes and in 
other relations, showing increased le- 
spcct both for others and forihemselvc".. 
JM Chevalier, in a wmrk published iii 
1848,' stated on i\l Leehore’s autho 
rityg that the increased zeal of the 
workpeople continued to be a full coni- 
pensation to him, even in a pccuni.iry 
sense, for the share of profit wliicii* 
he renounced in their favour And 
M. Villiaume, in 1857,t observes.— 

“ Though he has always kept himself 
free from the frauds which are but too 
frequent in his profession, he htTs^always 
been able to hold hi^^ronnd against 
competition, and has acquired a haiid- 
souie competency, in €pito of the in- 
linqiiishment of so great a portion of 
his profits Assuredly he has only been 
thus successful because the unnsual 
activity of his woikpeople, and the 
ivatch -which they kept over one an 
oilier, have compensated liim for the 
sacrifice he made in contenting himself 
with only a share of the gain.”i 

^ Lctteri, on the Orgayiizaiioit of Lnhonr, 
letter li. 

t Neio Treatise on FoUfical Fconomg, 

$ At the present time (1865), M. Ijeciairo’s 
establishment is comluctetl on a somewhat 
altered system, though the principle of 
dividing the profits is maintained. There 
are now three partners m the concern : 
M. Leciaire himseli, one other person (M. 
Defournauv), and a Provident Society 
(Societe de Secours Mutueis), of which all 
persons in his employment arc the meiuborb. 
(This Society owns an excellent library, and 
has scientific, technical, and other lecturer 
regularly delivered to it) . Each of the th i\ 4 
partners has 100,000 francs mi ested in the 
concern; M. Leciaire having advaucorkto 
the Provident Society as much as was neces- 
sary to supply the original insufficiency of 
their own lunds. The partnersinp, on the 
part of the liooioty, is limiteil , on that of 
M. Leciaire and M. Defonimaux, unlimited. 
These two l-eceive 6000 francs 1 24011.) per 
annum each as wages of superintendence. 
Of the annual'^ profits they receive half, 
though owning two-thirds of the capital. 
The remaining half belongs to the empIoyc 5 
j and workpeople ; fwo-fifrhs of it being p'^vUl 
to the Provident Society, and the otiier 
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Tlic beneficent example set by M. 
Lcclaire bus been followed, with bril- 
liant success, by other employers of 
labour on a largo scale at Paris ; and^ 
I anneif^, from the work last referred to 
(one of the ablest of the many able 
treatises on political economy produced 
by the present generation of the po* 
litical economists of France), some 
signal examples of the economical 
and moral benefit arising from this 
admirable arrangement.-^ 

three-fifths divided among the body. M. 
Leclairc, however, now reserves to himself 
the right of deciding who shall share in the 
distribution, and to what amount; only 
binding himself never to retain any part, but 
to bestow whatever has not been awarded to 
individuals, on the Provident Society. It is 
further provided that in case of the retire- 
ment of both the private partners, the good- 
will and plant shall become, without pay- 
ment, the property of the Soc.ety. 

* “ Ipt, March 181.7, M. Paul Dupont, the 
head of a Part-^inting-ofiice, had the idea 
of talcing his workmen into partnership by 
assigning to them a tenth of the profits. He 
habitually empKys three hundred; two 
hundred of them on piece work, and a 
hundred by the day. Ho also employs a 
hundred extra hands, who are not included 
in the association. The portion of profit 
which falls to the workmen does not bring 
them in, on the average, more than the 
amount of a fortnight’s wages; but they re- 
ceive their ordinary pay according to the 
rates established in all the great Pans print- 
ing olBces ; and have, besides, the advantage 
of medical attendance in illness at the ex- 
pense of the association, and a franc and a 
half per day while incapacitated lor work. 
The workmen cannot draw out their share 
of profit except on quitting the association. 
It is left at interest, (sometimes invested in 
the public funds) and forms an accumulating 
reserve of savings for its owners. 

M. Dupont and his partners find this as- 
sociation a source of great additional profit 
to them ; the w'orknien, on their side, con- 
gratulate themselves daily on the happy idea 
of their employer. Several of them have by 
their exertions caused the establishment to 
gain a gold medal m 1849, and an honorary 
medal at the Universal Exhibition of 1855 : 
some even have personally received the i-e- 
c<>mpense of their inventions and of their 
labours. Under an ordinary employer, these 
e.xcellent people would not have had leisure 
to prosecute their inventions, unless by leav- 
ing the whole honour to one who was not the 
author of them : but, associated as they were, 
if the employer had been unjust, two hun- 
dred men would have obliged him to repair 
the wrong. r 

“I have visited this establishment, and 
have been able to see for myself the improve- 
ment which the partnership produces in the 
habit's of the workpeople. 


Until tlio passing of tlio LImilcI 
Liability Act, it was ludd that an 
arrangement similar to M. Leclaire's 
would liave been impossible in England, 
as tbc workmen could not, in the 
previous state of the law, have been 
associated iintlic profits without being 
liable for losses. One of the many 
benefits of that great legislative im- 
provement, has been to lender partner- 
ships of this description possible : and 
we may now hope to see them carried 

“M. Gisqiiet, formerly Prefect of Police, 
has long been the proprietor of an oil manu- 
factory at St. Denis, the most important one 
in France next to that of M. Darblay, of Cor- 
boil. When in 18^ he took the personal 
management of it, he found workmen who 
got drunk several dajs m the week, and 
during their work sung, smoked, and some- 
times quarrelled with one another. Many 
unsucces‘5ful attempts had been made to alter 
this state of things: ho accomplished it by 
forbidding his workmen to get drunk on 
working days, on paiii of dismissal, and at 
the same time promising to share with them, 
by way of annual gratuity, five per cent of 
his net profits, in shares proportioned to 
wages, which are fixed at the current rates. 
From that time the reformation has been 
complete, and he is surrounded by a hundred 
workmen full of zeal and devotion. Their 
comforts have been increased by what they 
have ceased to spend in drink, and what they 
gam by their punctuality at work. The an- 
nual gratuity has amounted, on the average, 
to the equivalent ot six weeks’ wages. 

“ M. Beslay, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies from 1830 to 1839, and afterwards 
of the Constituent A-^sembly, has founded an 
important manufactory of steam engines at 
Paris, in the Faubourg of the Temple. Ho 
has taken his workpeople into partnerivp 
ever since thebcgmmngof 1847, and tbc enih 
tract of association is one of the most com- 
plete which have been made between em- 
ployers and workpeople.” 

The practical sagacity of Chinese emi- 
grants long ago suggested to them, according 
to the report of a recent visitor to aiamlla, a 
similar constitution of the relation between 
an employei’ and labourers. “ In these 
Chinese shops” fat Manilla) “the owner 
usually engages all the activity of his country- 
men employed by him m them, by giving 
each of them a share in the profits of the con- 
cern, or in fact by making them all small 
partners m the business, of which he of 
course takes care to retain the lion’s share, 
so that while doing good for him by managing 
it well, they are also benefiting themselves. 
To such an extent is this principle carried, 
that it is usual to give even their coolies a 
share in the profits of the business in lieu of 
fixed wages, and the plan appears to suit 
their temper well ; for although they are in 
general most complete eye-servants when 
working for a fixed wage, they ai*o found to 
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filfo practice. Messrs. Bric^gs, of the 
"Wliitwoocl and Methley Collieries, near 
Norinanton in Yorkshire, luve taken 
the first step. They have issued a 
proposal to work those collieries by a 
company, two-thirds of the capital of 
which they will themselves continue to 
hold, but will in the allotment of the 
remaining third give the preference to 
the “ officials and operatives employed 
in tlie concern,’’ and, what is of still 
greater impoitance, v\iJl propose to the 
shareholdets that w’hcncver the annual 
profit exceeds 10 per ceni, one-half the 
cxccf-s shall be divi'^d among the 
workpeople and employes, whether 
shareholders or not, in proportion to 
their earnings during the year. It is 
highly honourable to these important 
employers of labour to have initiated a 
system so full of benefit both to the 
operatives employed and to the general 
interest of social improvement; and 
they express no more than a just con- 
fideiic e in the principle when they say, 
that “ the adoption of the mode of ap- 
propriation thus recommended would, 
it is believed, add so gieat an element 
of success to the undertaking as to 
increase rather than diminish the divi- 
dend to the shareholders.” 


§ 6. The form of association, how- 
ever, which if mankind continue to 
improve, must be expected in the end 
to predominate, is not that wlxich can 
exist between a capitalist as chief, 
and workpeople without a voice in the 
management, but the association of 
the labourers themselves on terms of 
equality, collectively owning the capital 
with which they carry on their opera- 
tions, and working under managers 
elected and removable by themselves. 
So long as this idea remained in a 
state of theory, in the writings of Owen 
or of Louis Blanc, it may have ap- 
peared, to the common modes of judg- 
ment, incapable of being realize*!, and 
not likely to be tiied unless by seizing 
on the existing capital, and coiiH&cat- 


be most industrious and useful ones when 
interested even for the smallest sliare.^’ — 
s Mecollections of Manilla and ihe 
Vhdlppmes diirmg HtS, and JSoO, 


ing it for the benefit of the labourers ; 
which is even now imagined by many 
persons, and pretended by more, both 
hn England and on the (fontinent, to 
be the meaning and purpose of Social- 
I ism. Blit there is a capacity of exeriior. 
and self-denial in the masses of man* 

I kind, which is never known but on the 
rare occasions on which it is appealed 
to in the name of some gTeat idea or 
elevated sentiment. Such an appeal 
was made by tire French Eevolutiou of 
' 1848. For the first time it then seemed 
to the mtclligcnt and generous of the 
I working classes of a great nation, that 
j they had obtained a government who 
sincerely desired the freedom and dig- 
nity of the many, and who did not 
look upon it as their natural and legiti- 
mate state to be instruments of pro- 
duction, wmrkcd for tlie^^elittTf liar 
possessors of capital, umler this en- 
couragement, the ideas sown hy So- 
cialist wTilers, of an ei^ancipation of 
labour to be effected by means of 
association, tbrove and fructified; and 
many working people came to the re- 
solution, not only that they would 
work for one another, instead of 
working for a master tradesman or 
manutacturer, hut that they wouhl 
also free themselves, at whatever cost 
of labour or privation, from the ne- 
ces.sity of paying, out of the pro- 
duce of their mdustry, a heavy tribute 
for the use of capital; that thev would 
extinguish this tax, not by robbing the 
capitalists of wdiat they or their pre- 
decessors had acquired by labour and 
preserved by economy, but by honestly 
acqtiiriiig capital for themselves, if 
only a lew operatives had attempted 
this arduous task, or if, while many 
attempted it, a few only had succeeded, 
their success iniglit have been deemed^ 
to furnish no argument for their sys- 
tem as a permanent mode of iiulustrial 
organization. But, excluding all the 
instances of failure, there exist or ex 
isted a short*time ago, upwards of a 
hundred successful, and many emb 
ncntly prosperous, associations of ope 
ratives in Paris alone, besides a con 
siderahle number in the departm^nta. 
An instructive sketch of their Idstory 
( 4 nd principles has been published, 
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uuAt'r the title of Assnciation of able IiusImI) of (tno of tlio^e a?;r-ocia- 
AN'orkpoople ]\I aonfaci living and A gvi- lions 

ciilturalj” by IT. BengiiGray : and as it “The iioeoshity of a large caj ital 
is froqFtcntly affirmed in English newsd for the establishment of a pianoforte 
papers that the associations at Pai’is manufactory was so fully r<‘cogmricul 
nave failed, by writers who appear to in the trade, j:hat in 1848 the delogjites 
mistahe the predictions of their enemies of several hundred workmen who had 
ai their first formation for the testi- combined to form a great association, 
monies of subsequent experience, I solicited from the government a snbven- 
tliink it important to show by quota- tionof 300,000 francs [12,000/.], being 
tions from M. Foiigueray’s volume, a tenth part of the whole sum voted by 
strengthened by still later testimonies, the National Assembly. I remember 
that these representations are not only that as one of the Commission charged 
wide of the truth, but the extreme con- with the distribution of tbe fund, I 
trary of it,^ tried in vain for two hours to convince 

The capital of most of the associa- the two delegf^tes with whom tlie 
tions was originally confined to the few Commission conferred, that tluu'r r<‘- 
tools belonging to the founders, and quest was exorbitant. They answered 
the small sums which could be col- imperturbably, that their trade was a 
lected from their savings, or which peculiar one; that the association could 
werei^^nt to them by other workpeople only have a chance of success on a wry 
as poor as'tu::r^se]ves. in some cases, large scale and with a considerable 
however, loans of capital were made to capital; that 300,000 finncs were the 
them by ihe'xj'cpublican government : smallest sum which could suffice them 
blit tlm associations which obtained and that they could not reduce the de- 
these advances, or at least which oh- maud by a single sou. The Commis- 
taiiicd them before they had already sion refused. 

achieved success, are, it appears, in “ Nowq after this refusal, the project 
general by no means the most pros- of a great association being abandoned, 
porous. The most ftriking instances what happened was this. Fourteeil 
of prosperity are in the case of those workmen, and it is singular that among 
who have had nothing to rely on but them was one of the two delegates, re- 
their own slender means and the small solved to set up by themselves a piano- 
loans of fell ow-work men, and who lived forte-making association. The proji'ct 
on bread and water while they devoted was hazardous on the part of men who 
the whole surplus of their gains to the had neither money nor credit : but 
formation of a capital. “ Often,” says faith does not reason — it acts. 

M. Fengiieray,* “ there was no money “ Our fourteen men therefore w^eid to 
at all in hand, and no wages could be work, and 1 boiTow from an excellent 
paid. Tbe goods did not go off, tbe article by M. Gocliut in the National, 
payments did not come in, hills could the accuracy of which I can att('st’ 
not get discounted, the warehouse of the following account of their first pro- 
mateiTals was empty ; they had to sul)- ceedings. 

mit to privation, to reduce all expenses “ Some of them, who had wmrked on 
to the minimum, to live sometimes on their owm account, brought with them 
-dircml and water. ... It is at the pnee in tools and materials the value of about 
of these hardships and anxieties that 2000 francs [80/.]. There was needcil 
men wdio began with hardly any re- besides a circulating capital. Each 
Source but their ^ good will and their member, not wutbout difficulty, ma- 
bands, succeedetl in creating customers, naged to subscribe 10 francs [8,5 ]. A 
acquiring credit, forming at la.st a certain number of workmen not in- 
joint capital, and thips founding asso- terested in tbe society gave tlieir ai- 
ciafcions whose futurity now seems to besion by bringing small contributions. 

On March 10, 1849, a sum of 2291 
I will quote at length the remark., francs [9/. Bs, lid.] having been reaC 
112. » Pp. 113-16, 
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izeil, the association was declared con- 
stituted. 

“ Tliis sum was not even sufficient 
for setting up, and lor the small ex- 
penses recpiired ftoiu clay today lor the;| 
service ot a workshop. There being 
nothing left for wage.-^ nearly two 
months elapsed without their touching 
a farthing, flow did they subsist during 
this interval ? As workmen live when 
out of employment, by sharing the por- 
tion of a comrade who is in work ; by 
selling or pawning bit by bit the few 
articles they possess 

“Tliey had executed some orders. 
They received the payment on the 4th 
oi hi ay. That day ^^as for them hke 
a victory at the opening of a campaign, 
and they determined to celebrate it. 
After paying all debts that had fallen 
due, the dividend of each member 
amounted to 6 francs 6i centimes. 
'I'hey agreed to allow to each 5 francs 
4.9.] on account of his wages, and to 
evote the surplus to a fraternal repast. 
The fourteen shareholders, most of 
whom had not tasted wane for a year 
past, met, along -with their wives and 
children. They expended 32 sous 
[l9. id.] pp family. This day is still 
spoken of in their workshops with an 
emotion which it is difficult not to 
share. 

“For a month longer it w^as neces- 
saiy to content themselves with the re- 
ceipt of five francs per week. In the 
course of June a baker, eitbor from 
love of music or on speculation, oflerod 
to buy a piano, paying for it in bread. 
The bargain was made at the price of 
480 francs. It was a piece of good 
luck to the association. 'fhey liad 
now at least what was indispensable. 
They determined not to reckon tlio 
bread in the account of wages Kach 
ate accordiiig to his appetite, or rather 
to that of his family ; for the married 
shareholders were allowed to take away 
bread freely for their wives and 
children. 

“ Meanwhile the association, being 
tompo.sed of excellent workmen, gra- 
dually surmounted tbe obstacles and 
privations \^bich had embarrassed its 
staitiiig. Its account-books offer the 
^est ^roof of the progress which its 
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j)ianos had made in the estimation of 
buyers. From August JBid tiie 
weekly contingent rises to 10, 15, and 
20 fiaucs per week ; and this last sum 
does not lepresent all their pr^ts, cacli 
partner having left in the common 
stock much more than he received from 
it. Indeed it is not by the sum which 
the niemhcr receives weekly that his 
situation can be judged, but by tbe 
share acquired in the ownership of a 
property already considerable. The 
following was the position of the as- 
sociation w'hcn it took stock on the 
30ih December 1850. 

“ At ibis period the number of share- 
bolder.s was tliivty-twm. Large wnrk^ 
shops and warehouses, rented for 21)00 
francs, were no louger sufficient for the 
business. 

Fr.s. C«5nls. 

IndGpentknt of tools, valued at 5,9*i3 60 
They possessed in good^’yl> 
especially m materialslfxlie 

value ot 22,972 28 

They had in cash . . . - . l,02i ]0 

„ m bills . . . , 3,510 

There was due to them* . , 6, SGI 90 

They had thus to their credit 39,317 88 
Against this are only to be de- 
bited 4)737 francs 86 centimes 
duo to creditors, and 1650 
francs to eighty adherents ;t 

6,387 86 

Remaining .... 32,930 02 
[^1319 Is.J 

which formed their indivisible capital 
and the reserve of the individual mem- 
bers. At this pciiod the association 
had 76 pianos under construction, and 
received more orders than they could 
execute.” 

From a later report we learn that this 
society subsequently divided itself into 
two separate associations, one of which, 
in 1854, already possessed a circulating 
capital of 56,000 franesf [2240^.]. In 
1863 its total capital was 6520/. « 

* “ The last two items consisted of safe 
securities, nearly all of which have since been 
realized.”’ 

t “ These adherents are worhmon of the 
trade, who sulsecnbed small sums to the asso- 
ciation at its commencement a portion of 
them were reimbursed in the begminng of 
1851. The sum due to creditors has also 
been much reduced : on the yard of Apr,il it 
only amounted to 113 francs 59 centimes.” 

% Article by M. Cherbuhez on ‘‘Opera'*i 

HH2 
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Bailie atliuiralile ([iialitu'S by 
’bicli a: 330 f'i:itimis wove carried 

thronc^K their early htriiggles, iiiuin- 
iaincil tbem ia their iiaaeasing }h-os- 


sfcati of boing moro la\', are' stri.-ter 
tliaV those of ordinary workbln'ps , but 

. \ c^ociatlons,” in the Journal des JScono- 

November I8it0. 

^^^T ^ahjoub ^rom M. Villiaume and M. Chor-- 
. h 2 deiailed partieulara of other cnu- 
successful e'xpei’iuieuts by associated 

first cite,” says M. Cberhuliez, 
« w having allained its oijjcel and arrived at 
lefiintive result, tl»o As&oeiation lleirujnct, 
the Hue Garanciiire, at Pans, ^\ho'>e 
rhinder, 18 IB, was a foreman m M. Re- 
iiard’s printing establishment. That firm 
under the necessity ot winding up, he 
"gtvdto lus fellow-workmen to join with 
in continuing tlieenterpiifee on their own 
ocount, as.lung a subvention from the go- 
4 niincnt to cover the purchase-monov of 
fhl bus>res3 nj^ the fit st expenses Fifteen 
? them accepT^*‘’*mie proposal, and fi.rmetl 
rissociation, whose statutes fixed the wages 
'every kind of work, and provided for tlio 
radual formati(u*^.of a working capital by a 
irin luotion of 25 per cent from all waces and 
^VivicPf un which deduction no dividend or 
fmereat was to be allowed during the ten 
that the assoo’ation vas intended to 
laqt Iteniquot asked and obtained for biin- 
^^U'tbG entire direction ot the enterprise, at 
ft very niudovatc fixed salary. At the wind- 
yp^ tho entire profits were to bo divided 
^ nioiv’’* members, proportionally to 

fitGir^hai'o in the capital, that to the work 
thev hnd done. A subvention of bO.'lOO franc ? 
^.«/<n-autod by the State, not without gieat 
dtfiicuHy, and on very onerous conditions. 
Tti sph® these co»uUtions, and of the im- 
t’\'ourahle circumstances resulting from the 
(ilitioal situation ol tho eounti,^, the as^o- 
piition pro'^pered so well, that on the v.ind- 
• jfr lip, after repaying the advance made by 
n « State, it was in posse-sion of a clear ca- 
Tital of b'^bOGO francs [G200/.], the division of 
vlnch average bctvvocn ten and 

Eleven francs to each pax^ner ; 7000 being 
k' smallest and 18,000 the largest share. 

^ ‘‘The Fraternal Association of Working 
Thwueti and Lampmakers had been founded 
in March 1848 by 500 operatives, comprising 
nearl’V the whole body of the trade. This 
attempt, inspired by unpractical ideas, 
not having survived the tatal days ot June, a 
nevv apsociaiion was formed of more modest 
^„j^portions. Originally composed of forty 
rnenihers, it commenced business in 1849 with 
i capital composed of the subscriptions of its 
® without asking far's, subvention. 

various vicissitudes, which reduced the 
number of partners to threp,then biouaht it 
I ack to fourteen, then again sunk it to three, 
it ended by keeping together forty-si.\ mem- 
liers, quietly remodelled their statutes 
m th^ points which experience had sliowm 


«iCri"ieir rules ot* diseiitline, iu- 


liLMU" rules self-itupuRe'l, Tmi’ ihe mtni. 
ib-.t j;uod of iho Ciiuiiuuiiily, ami nut 
fur tho convoiiieuce of an emphuver 
iep;anlcd as having an ujiposite inteuKt 
* lilt}' arc far more sornpibouKl)^ oheycil, 
and ilio voluntary oliLMiience 
with it a kchfw of personal worth ai\l 

to be faulty, and their number having been 
1 ii&cd by t.uccvs'iivo step^; to lOii, they no'.- 
scssed, in 1858, a joint property of uO.iiuu 
liancs, and were in a condition to divide aa- 
muilly 20,000 trancs. 

“The Assocuitiun of Operative Jewollors, 
tho oldest of all, had been founded in Is 31 !*y 
ciglit workmen, with, a capital of 200 fiaiivi 
[8Z.] derived from their united savings \ 
subvention of 21,000 liane-i enabled them in 
1819 greatly to extCKJvd t hei‘' operations, w Inch 
in 1858 had already attained the value tu’ 
110,000 francs, and give to each partner an 
annual dividend equal to double his vvagov.*’ 

Tho followingare from M. \ ilhaumb 

“ Alter the msurroetion of Juno 1848, woi k 
wnis suspended in the Fanboui’j; St. Antoine, 
which, as we know, is principally oecupiod 
by fiinnture-maker.s. Some operative arm- 
char makers made an appeal to those who 
unglit bo wiiling to combine with them Out 
of i-ix or seven hundred composing the trade, 
four hundred gave in their names. But ca- 
pital being wanting, nine of the most zealin'is 
began the association with all th\t they pi.s- 
sessed ; being a value of 3G9 francs in tools, 
and Flo liancs 2'! centimes in money. 

“ d'heir guo.l taste, honesty and pimetuality 
having iiu‘reascd their Lusnioss, (key soon 
numbered 108 members They receiv ed from 
the State an advtince of 25 OOu francs, reim- 
bursable in U ycara by way of anauitj, wntli 
interest at 3^ per cent 

“ In 18 >7 the number of partners is 65, tho 
auxihra-ies average lOO. All the partners 
vote at the election of a council of eight mem- 
beia, and a manager whose name represents 
the film. Tho distribution and superinten- 
dence of alltho woiksis entrusted to foi omen 
chosen by the manager and council. There 
is a foreman to every 20 or 25 workmen. 

“ The payment is by the piece, at rates de- 
termined in general assembly. Tlie earmngs 
vary irom 3 to 7 francs a day, according to 
zeal and ability. Tho average is 50 francs 
[2Z.3 a fortnight, and no one gams much less 
than 40 trancs per fortnight, while many earn 
80. Some of the carvers and moulders make 
as much as 100 trancs, be.ng 200 frane-i [h/ J 
a mouth. Each binds himself to work I’d) 
hours per fortnight, equal to ten per dK. 
By tho regulations every hour short of the 
number subjects the Ui.lmqucnt to a penally 
of 10 centimes [one penny] iier hour up to 
thirty hours, and 15 centimes bevond. 
The object of this rule was to abolish *Samt 
Monday, and it suoceede<l in its effort. For 
tho last two yeais tiie conduct of the mem- 
bers has been so good, that fines have fallen 
into <hsuse. 

‘•Though the partners started with oiilv 
3$9 francsi the of the plant (Hue 
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dignity. AVith wonflorful rapidity the 
associated \voilcpcoplo have learnfc to 
coji’cct tliose of the ideas they set out 
^vi^h, which are in opposition to tlnj 
teaching of reason and experience. 
Almost all the associatj^uns, at first, ex- 
cluded piecc-woik, and gave ecpial 
wages hctlier the work done as more 

Ohavonne, Cour St Joseph, Faubourg St. 
Antoine) ulready lu 1851 aiuouuted to 5713 
IVfines, and the assets of the assoeuition, 
del>ts clue to them included, to 21,000 Iraut s. 
Since then the association has become still 
more tlouri-lung, having resisted all the at- 
tempts made to impede its progress. It does 
the largest busine&s, and is the most con- 
sidered, of all the housesij,m Parts in the trade. 
1 ts business amounts to clOO, 000 francs a year.” 
Its inventory in December 1855 showed, ac- 
cording to M. Yilhaume, a balance of 100,308 
francs 90 centimes in favour of the associa- 
tion, but it possessed, he says, in reality, 
123,000 francs. 

But the most important association of all 
is that of the Masons. The Association of 
Masons was founded August 10th, 1848. Its 
address is Hue St. Victor, 155, Its number of 
members is 85, and its auxiliaries from three 
to four hundred. There are two managers, 
one for the building department, the otherfor 
the pecuniary administration . these are re- 
garded as the ablest master-masons in Pans, 
and are content with a moderate salary. This 
association has lately constructed three or 
four of the most rcmarlcable mansions in the 
metropolis. Though it does its work more 
economically than ordinary contract ors,yet as 
it has to giv e long credits, it is called upon for 
considerable advances ; it prospers, however, 
as is proved by the dividend of 56 per cent 
whien has been paid this year on i(a capital, 
including in the pa^mient those who hove as- 
sociated themselves in its operations. It con- 
sists of workmen who bring only tlieir labour, 
of others who bring their la>>our and a capital 
of some sort, and of a third class who do not 
work, but contribute capital only. 

“The masons, m tJie evening, carry on 
mutual ins.^rnction. They, as weil as the 
arm-ciuur makei s, give medical attendance 
attheexpenseoftho association, and an allow^- 
anco to its sick members. They extend their 
protection over every member in ever} action 
ot his life. I be arra-cbair makers will soon 
-each possess a capital of two or three thou- 
sand irancs, wuth which to portion their 
daughters or commence a reserve for future 
yeais. Of the masons, some have already 
1000 francs, w'hich are left in the common 
slock, 

** Before they were associated, these w^ork- 
menwere poorly clad in jackets and blouses ; 
because, for wantof forethought, and still more 
from want of work, they had never GO fianca 
beforehand to buy an overcoat. Most of them 
are now as well dressed as shopkeepers, and 
sometimes more taBtefuliy. I'or the work- 
man, having always a credit with theassoeia- 
tjoniCaii get whatever he wants liy signing ajj 


or less. AlmoPit all Itavo ahaiiclonnd 
this system, and after allowing to every 
one a fixed minimum, sufficient for sub- 
sistence, they apportion all krtlier re- 
muneration accotdmg to The work 
done . most of them even dividing the 
profits at the end of the year, in the 
same proportion as the earnings.'- 

order; and the association reimburses itself 
by fortnightly stoppages, making him sav c as 
It were in spile ot hiniseif. Some workmeu 
who are not in debt to the concern, sign 
orders payable to themselves at live nionUis 
date, to reeist the temptation of needless ex- 
pense. They are put under stoppages of 10 
francs per fortnight, and thus at the end of 
five months they have saved the amount.” 

The tollowing table, taken by M.Cherbuliai»P 
from a work by Professor Huber (one of the 
most ardent and high-prmcipled apostles of 
this land of co-operation) shows the rapidly 
progressive growth in prosperity of the 
Masons’ Association up to 1858;— 



Amo^t ^ 

• Profits 

Year. 

businaiC*Wnie. 

realized. 


francs. 

francs. 

1862 . , . 

45,^0 ... 

1,000 

l8o3 • • • 

. 297^8 ... 

7,000 

1831 . . . 

. 344,240 ... 

20,000 

1855 . . . 

. 614,691 ... 

46,000 

1850 . , . 

. 998,240 ... 

80,000 

1357 . . . 

. 1,330,000 ... 

100,000 

1858 . • • 

. 1,233,461 ... 

130,000 


Of this last dividend,” says M. Cherbulicz, 
*‘30,000 Irancs were taken for the reserve 
fund, and the remaining 100,000, divided 
among the shareholdei’s, gave to each from 
600 to 1500 francs, besides Ihcir wages cr 
salaries, and their share in the fixed capital 
of the concern.” 

Of the management of the associations 
generally, M. Yilliaumd says, “ I have been 
able to satisfy myself personally of the ability 
of the managers and eoimciis of the opera- 
tive associalions. The managers are far su- 
lierior in intc-U’genee, m zeal, and even in 
politeness, to most of the private masters in 
their respective trades. And among the as 
sociated workmen, the fatal habit (d* nitem- 
perunce is gradually disappearing, along w'lth 
the coarseness and rudeness which are the 
consequence of the too imperfect education 
of the class.” 

* Even the association founded by M. 
Louis Blanc, that of the tailors of Cbch§', 
after eighteen months trial of this system, 
adopted piece-work. One of the reasons 
given by ihexu for abandoning the original 
system is well worth exlraecing, “ Besides 
the vices I have mentioned, the tailors com- 
plained that?lt caused incessant disputes and 
quarrels, through the interest which each had 
in making his neighbours work. Their mu- 
tual watchfulness degenerated into a real 
shivery ; nobody; had the free control of his 
time and his actions. These dissensions have 
disappcaied since piece- w'ork was intro- 
duced.”— p. 8S. One of the most 
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It is tlic doclared principle of most 
of tlieso associations, that they do not 
exist for the mere private benefit of tlie 
\ndividu£|J^ members, but for the pro- 
motion ot the co-operative cause. With 
every extension, therefore, of their busi- 
ness, they take in additioncal members, 
not (when they remain faithful to their 
original plan) to receive wages from 
them as hired labourers, hut to enter at 
once into the full benefits of the asso- 
ciation, without being retpured to bring 
anything in, except their labour : the 
only condition imposed is that of re- 
ceiving during a few years a smaller 
*>.^iare in the annual division of profits, 
"as some equivalent for the sacrifices of 
the founders. Wdieu members qiiit the 
association, which they are alw^ays at 
liberty to do, they carry none of the 
ca})ital ViiihJj^m : it remains an indi- 
visible propertjJ^ which the members 
for the time being have the use, but 
not the arhitraF*y disposal : by the sti- 
pulations of most of the contracts, even 
if the association breaks up, the capital 
cannot he divided, but must he devoted 
entire to some work of beneficence or 
of public utility. A fixed, and gene- 
rally a considerable, proportion of the 
annual profits, is not shared among the 
members, hut added to the capital of 
the association, or devoted to the re- 
payment of advances previously made 
to it : another portion is set aside to 
provide for the sick aud disabled, and 
another to form a fund ^ for extending 
the practice of association, or aiding 
other associations in their need. The 
managers are^ paifl, like other mem- 
bers, tor the time which is occupied in 

discreditable indications of a low moral con- 
dition given of late by part of the English 
worlcirig classes, is the opposition to picce- 
^Yurk. tTlien the payment per piece is not 
sugicientlj high, that is a just ground of ob- 
jection. But dislike to piece-work in itself, 
except under mistaken notions, must be dis- 
like to justice and fairness j a desire to cheat, 
by not ghing work in proportion to pay. 
Piece-work is the perfection of contract; 
and contract, in all work, aiidFin the most 
minute detail — the principle of so much pay 
for so much service, carried (-lut to the utmost 
extremity—is the system, of all others, in the 
present state of society and degree of cinlisa- 
tion, most favourable to the uorker ; though 
most uufaiourable to the non-worker who 
nishes to be paid for being idle. 


management, usually at the rate of 
the highest paid labour : hut ilu; rule is 
adhered to, that tlio excrcif-ti of power 
fihall never he an occasion for profit. 

Of the ability of the associations to 
compete siiccc-ssfuliy with individual 
capitalists, even at an early period of 
their existence, M. Feugucray^ said, 
“The associations which have been 
founded in the last two years’’ (M. 
Feugneray wrote in 1851) “had many 
obstacles to ovt'rcome; the majority of 
them were almost entirely without 
capital : all were treading in a path 
previously unexplprcd ; they ran the 
risks which always threaten innovators 
and beginners Nevcrlholoss, in many 
of the trades in wdiich they have been 
established, they are alreadj’ formidable 
competitors of the old houses, and are 
even complained of on that account by 
a part of the bourgeoisie. Tins is not 
only true of the cooks, the lemonade 
sellers, and liairdressers, trades the 
nature of which enables the associa- 
tions to roly on democratic custom, hut 
also in other trades where they have 
not the same advantages. One has 
only to consult the makers of chairs, of 
arm-chairs, of files, and one wall learn 
from them if the most important esta- 
hlishments in their res|)ective trades are 
not those of the associated workmen.” 

The vitality of these associations 
must indeed he great, to have enabled 
about twenty of tliem to survive not 
only the anti-socialist reaction, which 
for the time discredited all attempts 
to enable workpeople to he tlieir own 
employers — not only the tracasseries 
of the police, and the hostile policy of 
the government since the usurpation — 
but in addition to these obstacles, all 
the difficulties arising from the trying 
condition of financial and commercial 
affairs from 1854 to 1858. Of the pros- 
perity attained by some of them even 
while passing tlnough this difficult 
period, I have given examples which 
must he conclusive to all minds as to 
the hrilliani future reserved for the 
principle of co operation.f 

* Bp. 37-8. 

t la the last jeai' or two, the co-oppraihe 
movement among tlie J^b'each iiorkiiig 
classes haii taken a fresh start. An iutcresi# 
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li is not in France alone that these 
associations have coiauicuced a caieer 
of prosperity. To say nothing at present i 
of Germany, Ihedmont, or “Bwitzerland ^ 
(where the Consumers' Union of Zurich 
is one of the most prosperous co-opera- 
tive associations in Europe), England 
can produce cases of success, rivalling 
even those which I have cited from 
France. Under the impulse commenced 
by Mr. Owen, and more recently pro- 
pagated hy the writings and personal 
el'i’orts of a hand of friends, chiefly 
clergymen and harjisters, to whose 
noble exertions too ‘?nuoh praise can 
scaicely he given, the good seed was 
widfdy sQvm ; the necessary alterations 
in the English law of partnership wore 
ol'iaiiicd from I'arliamcnt, on the hone- 
volo]\t and public-spirited initiative of 
Idr. Slancy; many industrial associa- 
tions, and a still greater number of 
co-operative stores for retail purchases, 
wore founded. Among those are already 
many instances of remarkable pros- 
perity, the most signal of which are 
the Leeds Flour hlill, and the Rochdale 
Society ot Equitable Pioneers Of this 
last association, the most successful of 
all, the hihtory has been written in a 
\ cry interesting manner by jMr Holy- 
oake ; *'• and the notoriety which hy 

iog account of tho Provision Association of 
Grenoblo has been given in a pamphlet by 
RI. Cabimir Penorj and in the Times of 
November 24-, 1864, ive read the following 
passage; “While a certain number of ope- 
ratives stand out for more wages or fewer 
hours of labour, others, who have also 
seceded, have associated for the purpose of 
cariying on their respective trades on their 
own account, and have collected funds for 
the purchase of instruments of labour. They 
have founded a society — Societd Gencrale 
d’Approvisionnement et de Consomniation. 
It numbers between 300 and 400 members, 
who have already opened a co-operative 
store” atPassy, wnicbis now within the limits 
of Paris. They calculate that by May next 
iiliecn new self-supporting assoeiatioi.s of 
the same kind will be ready to couuneuce 
operations; so that the number will be, for 
Pans alone, from 50 to 60. 

* SelfSelp Ip the Feojple—JSistorp of Co- 
operation in liocMale. An instructive ac- 
count of this and other co-operative associa- 
iions has also been written in the Compvmon 
io the Almanack, for 1863, by Mr. John 
l^lummer, of Kettering; himself one of the 
most inspiring examples of mental cultiva- 
Hon and high principle in a self-mstructed 
tfo riling man. 


this and other means has been given 
to facts so encouraging, is causing a 
rapid extension of associations with 
similar objects in l^ancashi^, York- 
shire, London, and elsewhere. 

The original capital of the Rocdiclale 
Society consisted of 28/., brought to- 
gether by the unassisted economy of 
about forty labourers, througli the slow 
process of a subscription of twopence 
(afterwards laised to Ihreepcnco) per 
week. With thi.s sum they established 
in 1844 a small shop, or store, lor the 
supply of a few common articles for 
the consumption of their own fami- 
lies. As their carefulness and honesty 
brought them an increase of customers 
and of subscribers, they extended their 
operations to a greater number of arti- 
cles of consumption, and in a few years 
were able to make a knii.^'inrcstnicut 
in shares of a Co-opdfStive Corn lUill. 
Mr. Holyoake thus relays the stages 
of their progress up t^ 1^7. 

The Equitable Pioneers’ Society is 
divided into seven departments: Gi’O- 
ccry, Drapery, Butchering, Shoemaking, 
Clogp,ing, Tailoring, MBiolesaie. 

“ A separate account is ke])t of each 
husincRS, and a general account is given 
each quarter, showing the position of 
the whole. 

“The grocery business was com- 
menced, as we have related, in De- 
cember 1844, with only four articles io 
sell. It now includes whatever a gro- 
cer’s shop should include. 

“ The drapery business was started 
in 1847, with an humble array of at- 
tractions. In 1 854 it W'as erected into 
a separate department. 

“A year earlier, 1846, the Store 
began to sell butcher’s meat, buying 
eighty or one hundred pounds of a 
tradesmamin the town After a while, 
the sales were discontinued until 1850, 
when the Society had a warehouse of 
its own. Mr. John ]Moorhouse, who 
has now two assistants, buys and kills 
for the Solely three oxen, eight sheep, 
sundry porkers and calves, which are 
on the averagS converted into 1301 of 
cash per week. 

“ Shoemaking commenced in 1852. 
Three men and an apprentice make^ 
md a stock is kept on sale. 
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“ Cioa:p;uig and taiioriiig commenced 
also in this year. 

“ Tlie wholesale d('partraent corn- 
mciiced^in 1852, and inaiks an im-f: 
portant clevelopment of the Pioneers’ 
proceedings- Tiiis deparlmentp has hceii 
created for supplying any memher-s re- 
quiring large quanlilics, and with a 
view to supply the co-operative stores 
of Tancasbiro and Yorksbire, whose 
small capitals do not enable them to 
buy in the best markets, nor command 
the services of what is otherwise indis- 
pensable to every store — a good huger, 
who knows the markets and his busi- 
ness, who knows what, how, and whore 
' to buy. The wholesale department 
guarantees purity, quality, fair pi ices, 
standard weight and measure, but all 
on the never-failing principle, cash pay- 
ment.”^ 

In conscqfe»H50 of the number of 
members who now reside at a distance, 
and the difficulty of serving the great 
increase of customers, “Pianch Stores 
have been opened. In 1856, tho first 
Branch was opened, . in the Oldham 
l^oad, about a mile from the centre 
of Kochdale. In 1857 the Castlcton 
Branch, and another in thti Whitworth 
Bead, -were established, and a fourth 
Bi anch in Pinfold.” 

The warehouse, of which the original 
Store was a single apartment, was 
taken on lease by the Society, very 
ranch out of repair, in 1849. ‘‘ Every 

part has undergone neat refitting and 
modest decoration, and now wears the 
air of a thoroughly respectable place 
of business. One room is now hand- 
somely fitted up as a newsroom. Another 

is neatly fitted up as a library 

Their new'sroom is as well supplied as 
that of a London club.” It is now 
“ free to members, and supported from 
tlie Education Bund,” a fuiid con- 
sisting of 2 1 per cent of all the profits 
divided, which is set apart for educa- 
tional pm poses. ” Tlie Libraiy con- 
tains 2200 volumes of tbQ.>hest, and 
among them, many of the most ex- 
pensive books piiblishedr Tho Libraiy 
IS free. From 1850 to 1855, a school 
for young persons was conducted at a 
charge of twopence per month. Since 
1855, a rooEt has bepn granted the 


Board for the ti.se of from t won ty to 
thiity persons, from the ages of four- 
teen to forty, ibr inutnal instruction on 
Sundays and Tuesdays. . . . 

“ Tlie corn-mill was of course rented, 
and stood at 'Small Bridge, some dis- 
tance from the town — one mile and a 
half. Tho Society have since built in 
the town an entirely nc'vv mill fur them- 
selves. The engine and the macliinery 
are of tho most substantial and im- 
proved kind. The capital invested 
in the corn-mill is 8450ii , of which 
3731?. 15.'?. 2(1 is suhsciibcd by Il;e 
Equitable Pioneq^'s’ Society. Tlie corii- 
inill employs eleven men.” 

At a later period they extended tbeix 
operations to the staple manufacture 
itself. From the success of the Pioneei s’ 
Society giew not only the co-operative 
corn-mill, but a co-operative associa- 
tion for cotton and wooll»n manufac- 
turing. ” The capital in this depart- 
ment is 4000?., of which sum 2042?. 
has been subscribed by the Ec|uitable 
Pioneers’ Society. This IMamifacturing 
Society has ninety-six pow*er-looms at 
work, and employs twenty-six men, 
seven 'women, four hoys, and five girls 
— in all forty-two persons ” 

“In 1853 the Store pin chased for 
745?. a w’arehouse (freehold) on the 
opposite side of the street, where tlu'y 
keep and retail their stoies of Hour, 
butcher’s meat, potatoes, and kindred 
ai tides. Their committee-rooms and 
ofiices are fitted up in the same build- 
ing. They rent other houses adjoining 
for calico and hosiery and shoe stores. 
In their wilderness of rooms, the visitor 
sWnihlcs upon shoemakers and tailors, 
at work under healthy conditions, and 
in perfect peace of mind as to the re- 
sult on Saturday night. Their ware- 
houses are everywhere as hoimtifnlly 
stocked as Noah’s Ark, and cheerful 
customers literally crowd Toad Lane 
at night, swarming like bees to every 
counter. The industrial districts of 
England have not such another sight 
as the Eochdnic Co-operative Store on 
Saturday nigh Since the disgraceful 

* “But it is not,’* adds Mr. IXolyoake, 
“the brilliancy of commercial activity in 
which either writer or reader will take tho 
deepest interest ^ it is in the new and un’* 
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failure of tlie Roclitlale Savings Bank 
in 1849, tlie Society’s Store has become 
the virtual Savings Bank of the i)kce. 
The following table, completed to| 


1860 from the Almanack published by 
the Society, shon's the pecuniary result 
of its operations from tlio conunenco- 
nicnt. 


Tear, 

No. of 
meitthers. 

* 

Amount of capital. 

Amount of cash sales 
m store (annual) . 

Amoflnt of p 
(annual) 

rofifc 



£ 

s. 

cl 

£ 

s. 

cl 

£ 

s. 

cL 

1844 

28 

28 

0 

0 

— 

— 


— 

— 


1845 

74 

181 

12 

5 

710 

6 

5 

32 

17 

6 

1846 

86 

252 

7 

1.4 

1,146 

17 

7 

80 

10 

3.1 

1847 

110 

286 

5 

V, 

1,924 

13 

10 

72 

2 

10 

1848 

140 

397 

0 

0 

2,276 

6 

5.1 

117 

16 

lOi 

3840 

390 

1,193 

19 

1 

C,6U 

18 

0 

6Gl 

3 

9 

1850 

600 

2,299 

10 

5 

13,179 

17 

0 

8S9 

12 

5 ‘ 

1851 

630 

2,785 

0 


17,638 

4 

0 

900 

19 


1852 

680 

3,471 

0 

6 

16,352 

5 

0 

1,206 

15 

2 I 

1853 i 

720 

5,848 

3 

11 

22,760 

0 

0 

1,074 

18 

in 

1854 

900 

7,172 

15 

7 

83,364 

0 

0 

1,763 

11 

24 

1855 

1400 

11,032 

12 

10-i 

44,902 

12 

0 


? 


1856 

IGOO 

12,920 

13 

U 

63,197 

10 

0 

^,921 

13 

ih 

1857 

1850 

15,142 

1 

2'' 

79,788 

0 

0 

5470 

6 


1858 

1950 

18,160 


4 ’ 

71,680 

0 

0 

4,281 

17 

n 

1859 

2703 

27,060 

14 

2 

104,012 

0 

0 

10,739 

18 

ov 

1800^ 

3450 ! 

37,710 

9 

0 

152,063 

0 

0 

15,906 

9 

n 


proved spirit animatinji? this mtercom’se of 
trade. Buj’er and seller meet as friends j 
there is no overreaching on one side, and no 

suspicion on the other These crowds 

of humble working men, nho never knew 
before when they put good food in their 
mouths, whose e\ cry dinner w as adulterated, 
whose shoes let in the water a month too 
soon, whose waistcoats shone with devil’s 
dust, and w'hose wives w'ore calico that would 
not wash, now buy in the markets like rail- 
lioiinau’cs, and as far as pureness of food 
goes, live like lords.” Far better, probably, 
in that particular; for assuredly lords are 
not the customers least cheated, in the pie- 
sent race of dishonest competition. “ They 
arc weaving their own stims, making their 
own shoes, sewing their own garments, and 
grinding their own corn. They buy the 
purest sugar and the best tea, and grind their 
ov\n coffee. They slaughter their own cattle, 
and the finest beasts ol the land waddle down 
the streets of Kochdale for the consumption 
of flannel-weavers and cobblers. _ (Last year 
the Society advertised for a Provision Agent 
to make purchases in Ireland, and to devote 
his whole time to that duty.) AVhen did 
competition give poor men these advantages? 
And will any man say that the moral cha- 
racter of these people* is not improved under 
ihecc influences ? The teetotallers of Roch- 
dale acknowledge that the Store has made 
more sober men since it commenced than all 
their efibrts have been able to make in the 
EttsbajidB wbo ne\ er knew 'what 


it was to bo out of debt, and poor wives w ho 
during forty years neveiTiad sixpence nneon- 
deimied in Iheir pockets, now’ possess little 
stores of money sulEcient to build them cot- 
tages, and to go every week into their own 
market with money pngling in their pockets ; 
and m that market there is no distrust and no 
deception; there is no adulteration, and 
no second pneos. The whole atmosphere 
IS honest. Cfhoso who serve neither hurry, 
finesse, nor flatter. T/iey have no ini&'esi t)i 
chicanery. Thej have but one duty to per- 
form — that of giving fair measure, full 
weight, and a pure article. In other parts 
of the town, where competition is the prin- 
ciple of trade, all the preaching in Roch- 
dale eanuot produce moral effects like 
these. 

As the Store has made no debts, it has 
incurred no losses; and during thirteen 
years* transactions, and receipts amounting 
to 303,852L, it has had no law-suits, i'bo 
Arbitratois of the Societies, during all their 
years of office, have never had a case to 
decide, and are discontented that nobody 
quarrels.*’ 

* The latest report to which I have access 
is that for tlie quarter ending Sept. 20, 1864, 
ofwhichitake the following abstract from 
the November {lumber of that valuable pe- 
riodical the Co-operator, conducted by Mr. 
Hemy Pitman, one of the most active and 
judicious aposUes of the Co-operative cause. 
“ The number of members is 4580, being 
m inercaaoof 132 for the throe montlm 
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1 need not enter into similar parti- 
culars respecting tile Ctnii-Mill Society, 
and ^vilI merely state that in 1860 its 
capital isfj^et down, on tlio same antho- 
rity, at 26',G1S?. 14s. Be?., and the profit 
for that single year at 10,164? 12s. 6d. 
For the mannlactnring esiahlishment I 
ha%"C no certified iaforniation later than 
that of Mr. Ilolyoahe, avIio states the 
capiial of the concern, in 1857, to he 
noOO?. But a letter in the Rochdale 
Observer of May 26, i860, cditonally 
announced as by a person of good in- 
formation, says ibai the capital had at 
that time reached 50,000l : and the 
^me letter gives highly satisfactory 
"statements respecting other similar 
associations : the Rossciuhile Industrial 
Company, capital 40,000/ ; the Wals- 
den Co operative Company, capital 
8000/. ; j^enp and AVardle Com- 
mercial Coiiipi?i?T> with a capital of 
40,000/., “of which more than oiic- 
ihird is borro\tivl at 6 per cent, and 
this circumstance, during the last two 
years of unexampled coinmorcial ^pros- 
perity, has caused the rate of dividend 
to fchavelioldeiH to riae to an almost 
fabulous height.” 

It is not necessary to enter into any 
details respecting the subsequent his- 
tory of English Cooperation; the less 
so, as it is now one of the recognised 
element.^ in the progressive movement 
of tlie age, and as such, lias latterly 
been the subject of elaborate articles in 
most of our leading peiiodicals, the 
most recent, and one of the best of 
which, was in the Edinburgh Review 

tlie capital or assets of the society is 
69,536Z. 10s. Id,, or more than last quarter 
by 3687/. 1 3s. 7d. The cash, i-eceived tor sale 
of goods is 45,806/. Os. l0|c?., being fm increase 
of 2283/. 12s. 6-tc?., as compared with the pre- 
vious three months. The profit realized is 
5713/. 2s. 7^d., which after depreciating fixed 
slock account 1827 2.'?. paying interest 
on share cainial 508/ 17s. Ot/., applying 2| per 
cent to an educational fund, mz. 122/. 17s 9<5/., 
leaves a dividend to members on their pur- 
chases of 2.v. 4d m the pound. !Kon-inembers 
have received 261/ 18.s. 4rf,, at Ir. Bd. in the 
pound on their jnn chases, leaving Si/, in the 
pound ])rolit to the society,. which increases 
the reserve fund 104/. 15s M. This fund 
now stands at 1352/ 7s. ll^d. the accumuk- 
tion of profits from the trade of the piuluic 
vuth Il)e stoic since Heptendier 3S6i, over 
and id-ove ilse Is, 8a'.m the pound allovied to 
touch puichascrSa" 


for October 1864 : and the progress of 
Co operation from mouth to mouth is 
^rcgnilarly chronicled in the “Co-opera- 
'"tor.” I miK?t not, however, omit to 
mention the last great step in advance, 
in reference to <.hc Co-operative Stores ; 
the formation, in the North of England 
(and another is in course of formation 
in London) of a Wholesale Society, to 
dispense wdth the services of the whole- 
sale merchant as well as of the retail 
dealer, and extend to the Societies the 
advantage wbich each society gives to 
its own members, by an urgency for 
co-operative purc^nises of^ foreign as 
well as domestic commodities direct 
from the producers. 

It is hardly possible to take any but 
a hopeful view of the prospects of man- 
kind, when in the two leading countries 
of the world, the obscure depths of 
society contain simple 'working men 
whose integrity, good sense, self-com- 
mand, and honourable confidence in 
one another, have enabled them to 
carry these noble expeiimcnts to the 
triumphant issue which the facts 
recorded in the preceding pages 
attest. 

From the progressive advance of the 
co-operative movement, a great in- 
crease may bo looked for even in the 
aggregate productiveness of indiislry. 
Tlie sources of the increase are two- 
fold. In the first place, the class of 
move distrihutorSj who arc not pro- 
ducers but auxiliaries of production, 
and whose inordinate numbers, far 
more than the gains of capitalists, are 
the cauvse why so great a portion of the 
wealth produced does not reach the 
producers — will be reduced to more 
modest dimensions. Distributors differ 
from producers in this, that when pro- 
ducers increase, even though in any 
given department of industry they may 
be too numerous, they uclnally produce 
more : hut the multiplication of distri- 
butors does not make more distribution 
to be done, more wealth to be distri- 
buted; it does but divide tbe same 
work among a greater number of per- 
sons, seldom even cheapening the pro- 
cess. By limiting tlio distributors to 
liie number really required for making 
the commodities accessible \o the con- 
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sumers — which is the direct effect of 
the co-operative system — avast number 
of hands will be set free for production, 
and the capital which fe({da and the 
gains which remunerate them will he 
applied to feed and remunerate pro- 
ducers. This great economy of the 
world’s resources would be realized, 
even if co-operation stopped at as- 
sociations for purchase and con- 
sumption, without extending to pro- 
duction 

The other mode in which co-opera- 
tion tends, still more efficaciously, to 
increase the productiveness of labour, 
consists in the vast stiinulus given to 
])rodnctive energies, by placing the 
labourers, as a mass, in a relation to 
tinur wmik whicb would make it their 
pi'iuciple and their interest — at present 
it is neither — to do the utmost instead 
of the least possible in exchange for 
their leniun oration. It is scarcely 
ossiblo to rate too highly this material 
enefit, which yet is as nothing com- 
pared with the moral revolution in 
society that would accompany it : the 
healing of the standing feud between 
capital and labour; the transformation 
of human life, from a conflict of classes 
struggling for opposite interests, to a 
friendly rivalry in the pursuit of a good 
common to all ; the elevation of the 
dignity of labour, a new sense of 
security and independence in the 
labouring class, and the conversion 
of each human being’s daily occu- 
pation into a school of the social 
sympathies and the practical intelli- 
gence. 

Such is the noble ideal which the 
roraoters of Co-operation should have 
efore them. But to attain, in any 
degree, these objects, it is indispensable 
that all, and not some only, of those 
who do the work, should he identified 
in interest with the prosperity of the 
undertaking. Associations which, 
when they have been successful, re- 
nounce the essential principle of the 
system, and become joint-stock com- 
panies of a limited number of share- 
holders, who differ ffpm those of other 
companies only in being working men ; 
associations wdiich employ hired la- 
bourers without any interest in the 


profits (and I grieve to say that the 
Manufacturing Society even of Roch- 
dale has thus degenerated), are, no 
doubt, exercising a lawful |*ight in 
honestly employing the exist'lfg system 
of society to improve their position as 
individuals : hut it is not from them 
that anything needs he expected to- 
waids replacing that system by a 
better. Neither will such societies, in 
the long run, succeed in keeping their 
ground against individual competition. 
Individual management by the one 
person principally interested, has great 
advantages over every description of 
collective management : co-operatio^ 
has hut one thing to oppose to those 
advantages — the common interest of all 
the workers in the work When indi- 
vidual capitalists, as they will ner- 
taiiily do, add this to their ^thftj' points 
of advantage; when^vVmi if only to 
increase their gains, they take up the 
practice which these c^1]perative socie- 
ties have dropped, and connect the 
pecuniary interest of every person in 
their employment with the most effi- 
cient and most economical manage- 
ment of the concern ; they are likely to 
gain an easy victory over societies 
which retain the defects, while they 
cannot possess the full advantages, of 
the old system. 

Under the most favourable supposi- 
tion it wall he desirable, and perhaps 
for a considerable length of time, that 
individual capitalists associating their 
workpeople in the profits, should co- 
exist with oven those co-operative 
societies which are faithful to the co- 
operative principle. Unity of authority 
makes many things possible, which 
could not, or would not, be undertaken, 
subject to the chance of divided coun- 
cils, or changes in the management. A 
private capitalist, exempt from tlfe 
control of a body, if he is a person of 
capacity, is considerably more likely 
than almost any association to nm 
judicious risks, and originate costly 
improvements. Co-operative societies 
may be depended on for adopting im-^ 
rovemonls after they have been tested 
y success: hut individuals are more 
likely to comincnce things previously 
untried. Even .m ordinary business, 
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tlic competition of capniile persons wlio 
in the event of faihire are to have aU 
the loss, and in care of success the 
j;reater pai*t of the gain, will he veryf 
useful keeping tlic managers of co-! 
operative ^societies up to the due pitch 
of activity a^;d vigilance. 

"Wheii, however, co-operative societies 
shall have suniciently multiplied, it is 
not ])rohahle that any but the least 
valuable woikpeoplo vill any longer 
consent to woik all their lives lor wages 
merely ; and lotli piivatc capilaiists 
and associations will giadnally find it 
necessary to make tlio entire body of 
lahomers pniticipants in profits. Even- 
-tually, and in perhaps <a less remote 
future than may he supposed, v o may, 
through the co operative princi]de, see 
our way to a change in society, vhich 
would combine the frccdoni and imle- 
pcndeitte the individual, with the 
inoia], intellecu.al, and economical 
advantages aggregate production ; 
and wdiich, wit^'Oiit violence or s] olia- 
lion, or even any sudden disturbance 
of exist lug habits and expectations, 
wou'd realize, at least in the industrial 
department, the lest aspirations of the I 
dcinncrutio spii-it, by putting an end to 
the division of society into the indus- 
trious and the idle, and efiacing all 
social distinctions but. those fairly 
earned by pcisonal services and exer- 
tions. Kssociations like those which 
we have described, by the very process 
of their success*, are a course of educa- 
tion in those moral and active qualities 
by which alone success can he eitlier 
deserved or atiained. As associations 
multijdied, they woiikl tend more and 
more to absorb all workpeople, except 
those who have too little understanding, 
or too little virtue, to he capable of 
learning to act on any other system 
than that of narrow selfishness. Jls 
this change proceeded, owners of capi- 
tal would gradually find it to their 
advantage, instead of niaintaining tlie 
stiugglc of the old system with w’ork- 
pcopie of only the wor.st de'seription, to 
it-nd their capital to the associations; 
to do this at a diminishing rate of in- 
terest, and at last, perhaps, even to 
exf'hango their capital for icrniiuahle 
annuities. In this or some such mode, 


the existing accumuhiiih.us of cnpltn! 
might hoiH'Stiy, aiul by a kind of sp^M 
taimous proct'ss, bc'-ome in the end the 
joint property of all who pailieipate in 
their prod irctive enqdtwmout : a trair,- 
fuimatiou which, thus efleeted, (and 
assuming oK course that both sexes 
particij)atc e<|ually in the rights and 
in the government of the assoi-iation'i ‘ 
would bo the nearest approai’h to soiial 
justi' e, and the most beneficial oruii- 
ing ofimhisirial alTairs for the univm. nl 
good, winch it is possible at picscnt to 
torosec. 

§ 7. 1 agic<r, then, with the f^o- 

cialisfc WTiteiR in their concept ion of 
tlic form w'liicli indiistiial operations 
tend to assume in the ad ram c of im- 
provement; and 1 entirely sliaic their 
opinion that the time is ripe for corn 
mciicing this iiansformation, and that 
it should by all just and eficciualmean.s 
bo aided and encouraged. But while 
I agicc and sympathize with Socialists 
in this practical ])ortion of tlicir aims, 
I utterly dissent from tlio most conspi- 
cuous and vehement part of tlu'ir 
teaching, their declamations against 
competition. \\’ilh moral conceptions 
in many respects fai -ahead of the ex- 
isting arrangements of society, they 
have in general vmy confused and 
erroneous notions of its actual vvoiking ; 
and Olio of their greatest errors, as I 
conceive, is to chai'geupon competition 
all the oconomi(*al evils which at 
present exist They forget that wher- 
ever competition is not, monopoly is; 

* Tn this respect also the Itochclalc Society 
has given an example ot reason and justice, 
worthy of the g'^od sense mid good iVelaig 
manifested in their general proceedings. 
“ The Kochdale Store," says Mr. Holyoako, 

renders incidental but valuable aid ton ai da 
realizing tho nvil independence ot women. 
"Women may be members of this Store, and 
vote in its proceedings. Single and married 
women join. Many married women become 
memboi's because Their hiislinnds wdl not 
take the trouble, and others join in it in self- 
defence, to prevent the husband from spend- 
ing their money m drmk. Ti'he husband can- 
not withdraw the savings ai the Store stand- 
ing in the wife’s name, unless she signs the 
order. Of course, as the law still stands, the 
husband could by Jegal process gel possession 
of tJic uioney. But a process tales time, and 
the husband gets sober and tlnnks bott©f of 
it befufe the lavy can move." 
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and lliat monopoly, in all its forms, is : 
the taxaliou Urn induVa’lous for the 
Bopport ol inilolcnee, if not of plunder. 
Qdiuv forced, loo, tluiL with the excep- 
tion* oi competihon among^ hihourcrs, 
ail other competition is for tlio_ hcnefit 
of the labourers, by clij^apening the 
articles they consume, that competi- 
tion even in the hihour^mailvci is a 
source imt (d low but ot high ages, 
wherever the com])etiUon /hr labour 
exceeds the compeiiiioiy (/ lahoui, as 
in Ann liea, in the colonies, and in the 
skilled trades, and never could he a 
cause of low wages, s.ivn by the, over- 
stocking of the hihout^mailcet through 
the too groat nnmhers ot the labourers’ 
families, while, if the supply uf/a- 
houreia is excessive, not oven Socialism 
can prevent their remuneiaiion from 
being low. Besides, if association were 
miivcrsah there vmidd ho no coint^eti- 
tion between labourer and labourer; 
and that between association and asso- 
ciation would ha for the benefit of tne 
consumers, that is, ot the associa- 
tions ; of the industrious classes gene- 
rally. 

I do not pretend that tliere are no 
inconveniences in compelitiou, rn* that 
the moral ohjections mged agauisl it^ 
by Socialist writers, as a source of 
jealousy and hostility ainonu inose 
engaged in the same occupation, are 
altogether groundless. But it compe- 
tition has its evils, it prevents giealer 
evils. As AI. Eeuguei-ay well says,^ 
*‘The deepest root of the evils and ini- 
quities winch fill the industrial world, 
is not competition, hut the subjection 
of labour to capital, and the enormous 
share which the pos.scssors of the in- 
struments of industry are able to take 

from tiie produce If coiax>eti- 

tion has great power for evil, it is no 
less fertile of good, es]>ecially in ^ylla/ 
regards the development of the indi- 
\idaal faculties, and the success of 
innovations.” It is the common error 
of Socialists to overhmk the natural in- 
ilolence of mankind , their tendency to 
he passive, to be the slaves of habit, to 
p(U'bIst indefinilely in a course once 
chosen. lad them once aUain any 
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slate of exisience which they consider 
toleruhlo, and the danger to Ijc appm- 
lionded Is that they will tliciiceforth 
stagnalo ; v.ull not exert ihcmsclves to 
Jmpiove, and by letting their fiicultics 
q-iist, will lose even the energ^.dfequired 
to xireserve them from de'ierioration. 
Competition may not he t'^e host con- 
ceivable slimuhis, but it is at present a 
necessary one, and no one can foresee 
the time when it wdl not be indispen- 
sable to progiess. Even confining our- 
sclvt's to the industrial department, in 
wliieh, more than in any other, the 
majority imiy be supposed to bo com- 
lielent judges of improvements; it 
would be ditiicuh to in luce the general 
assembly of an associalion to submit to 
the trouble and inconvenience of alter- 
ing their liahits by adopting some new 
and promising invention, unless their 
knowledge of the existengi rival 
associations made thejj. aitpmhend that 
wliat they would not consent to do, 
others WiUild, and that-dhey would be 
left h.diiud in the r.icdf 

Instead of looking upon competition 
as the huiiefnl and anti-social principle 
which it is held to he by the generality 
of Socialists, I cmacoive that, even jn 
the present state of society and in- 
dustry. every rehtiiciion ot it is*aiyevil, 
anu cveiv cxieusiun ot it, even if for 
tiie time iiqmiouBly atVecling ^aome 
class of labourers, is alwa} s aii ultimate 
good. To bo protected agaijist com- 
petition is to be protected in idleness, 
in mental dulncss; to be saved the 
necessity of being as aetivo and as in- 
tcliigent as other people; and if it is 
also to be protected against being un- 
derbid fur enqfioyment liya less highly 
X>aid class of labourers, this is only 
where old custom or local and partial 
monopoly has placed some particular 
cla.-s of arlis ins in a privileged position 
as conqiared witli^thc rest; and tJio 
time has come when the interest of 
universal improveurmt is no longer 
promoted by prolonging the privileges 
of a few. ^Iftlie sloi>seilors and others 
of their class have lowered the wages 
of tailors, an(3% some other artisans, by 
making them an affair of competition 
instead of custom, so much the better 
in the end. What is now rofinired k 


90 . 
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not to l.oPtor np <4(1 cuh-tinii«, wln'rcliy fool, that tli!*v iiave tlic aatne iBterests, 
limited claf'Ses of iabomiag people olj- and depend lor th'dr remuneration on 
tain partial gains wliicli interest them the same general causes, and must v(o 
in keeping up tlio present organization sort for the, improvement ot tiieir e.ou 
of society, but to introduce new general dition to the same remedies, as the less 
practic^beneficial to all ; and there is^ fortunately^circumstanced and compu 
reason to -.rejoice at whatever makes ratively helpless miiltitnde. 
the privileged classes of skilled artisans ' 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF OOYERNMENT. 

CtlAPTER L 

OS’ THE FUNCTTOKS OP GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL. 


§ 1. T' ff the most disputed 
qih'stions both m political science and 
in practical stalcHinansliip at this par- 
ticnlar period, relates to Ihc proper 
huiits of the functions and agency of 
governments. At other times it has 
been a subject of controversy how go- 
vernments should be constituted, and 
according to what principles and vuit's 
they should exercise their authority , 
but it is now almost equally a (piestion, 
to what departments of human alfairs 
that authority should extend. And 
when the tide sots so strongly towards 
changes in government and legislation, 
as a means of improving the condition 
of mankind, this discussion is more 
likely to increase than to diminish in 
interest. On the one hand, impatient 
reformers, thinking it easier and shorter 
to get possession of the govciniment 
than of the intellects and dispositions 
of the public, are under a eonstant 
temptation to stretch the province of 
government beyond due bounds : wbilc, 
on the other, mankind have been so 
inncli accustomed by their rulers to in- | 
lerference tor purposes other than the ! 
public good, or under an erruueous con- 
ception of what that good requires, 
and so many rash proposals are made 
by sincere lovers of improveraont, for 
attempting, by compulsory regulation, 
the attainment of objects which can 
only be eftectualiy or only usefully 
compassed by (^pinion and discussion, 
that there has grown up a spirit of re- 
sistance in iimine to the iiiierferenco 
of government, merely as such, and a 
disposition to restrict its sphere of 


action within the n.arrowest boum^ 
i''rom differences in the historical cl? 
velopment of different nations, m>t 
necessary to he heie dwelt upon, the 
former excess, that of exaggerating 
the province of go vernm^itg^ prevails 
most, both in theoi^anh in practice, 
among the Continental nations, while 
in England the ccm^.iry spirit has 
hitherto been predounnant, 

Tiie general princijiles of the ques- 
tion, in so far as it is a question of 
principle, I shall make an attempt to 
determine in a later chapter of this 
Book : after first considering the effects 
produced by the conduct of gorcrunient 
in the exercise of the functions univer- 
sally acknowledged to belong to it. 
For this purpose, there must be a 
speciffcation of the functions which are 
either inseparable from the idea of a 
government, or are exercised habitually 
and wnthont objection by all govoriN 
meats ; as distinguished Irom those, 
respecting which it has been considered 
questionable whether govoriimont.s 
should exercise them or not. The 
former movy he termed the necessary^ 
the latter the optional, functions of 
government. By the term optional it 
is not meant to imply, that it can o*'er 
be a matter of indifference, or of arbi- 
trary choice, whether the government 
should or should not lake upon itself 
Ihe funcjjuns in question; but only 
that the expediency of its exercising 
them does not amount to necessity, and 
is a subject on which diversity of 
opinion does or may exist. 
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% 2. til atOiuijttiiig to enimieralc 
tlie necessary functions of govenmiont, 
we find lliem to be caiiKideraMy more 
luultllarious than nicest people arc at 
iirst of, and not capable of being 

( ircunisf liCovl by those very defmile 
lines of deinabcai ion, whicli, in tliGj'n- 
cunsidcrateness of popular discussion, 
it is often attempted to draw round 
them. ^V’‘e .sometimes, for example, 
hear it said that governments ought to 
conrine tlu-inselves to ailbrding proiec- 
iioii against force and fraud : that, 
tliese two things apart, people should 
be fice agentfi, able to take care of 
themselves, and that so long as a person 
^P^ractises no violence or deception, to 
the injury of others in person or pio- 
perty,' legislatures and governments 
are in no way called on to concern 
themselves iihont limn But why should 
pcoido fTo'^otccted by their govern- 
ment, that i.s, hy ilieir own collective 
strength, agai^&st violence and fraud, 
and not against tnher evils, except that 
the expediency is more obvious ? If 
nothing, hut vhat people cannot pos- 
sibly do for tliemsolvcs, can befit lobe 
done fur them by government, people 
might be rotiuired to protect them- 
selves by their skill and courage even 
against 'force, or to beg or buy protec 
tion against it, as they actually do 
wliore the government i.s not capable 
of protecting them : and against fraud 
every one ha.s the protection of his o\vn 
wits. But without further anticipating 
the discus.sion of principles, it is suffi- 
cient on the present occasion to 'con- 
sider facts. 

Under which of these heads, the re- 
pression of force or of fraud, are we to 
dace the operation, for example, of the 
aws of inheritance ? Some such laws 
must exist in all societies. It may be 
said, perhaps, tliat in this matter go- 
vernment has merely to give ellcct to 
the disposition which an individual 
makes of his own property by will, 
fihis, however, is at least extremely 
dispulahle ; there is probably no coim- 
I ry by whose laws the p/)wer of testa- 
mentary disposition is perfectly abso- 
lute. And sii])pose the very common 
case of there being no wiil : docs not 
the law^that iii^ the goyernmentj decide 
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on xuincipies of general expedience, 
who sliall take? the .succession '? and in 
case the suece.s.sor' is in any rnaimer 
incompetent^ doe.s it not aiipoinfc per- 
'sons, frequently ofdcers of it.s own, to 
collect the praperty and apply it to his 
benefit? fi he re are many other cases 
in vhich the giAernmeiit imdertakes 
the administration of pw'perty, because 
the public interest, or perhaps only 
that of the particular persons con- 
cerned, i.s thought to require it. This 
is often done in cases of litigated pro 
pcity, and in cases of judicially de- 
clared inr.olveiup^. It has never been 
contended that in doing these things, 
a government exceeds its province. 

Kor is the function of the law in de- 
fining property itself, so simple a thing 
as may be supposed. It may be ima- 
gined, perhaps, that the law has only 
to declare and protect the right c>f 
every one to what ho lias himself pro- 
duced, or acqniied by the voluntaiy 
consent, fairly obtained, of those who 
piodnced it. But is tlicre nothing re- 
cognised as property except what has 
been produced? Is there not the earth 
it, self, its fore.sts and waters, and all 
other natural richc.s, above and below 
the surface? Tliose arc the inheri- 
tance of the human race, and there 
must be regulations for the common 
enjoyment of it. Vfhat rights, and 
under what condition, s, a peison shall 
be allowed to exercise over any portion 
of this comifion inheritance, cannot bo 
left imdeclded. No function of govern- 
ment is less optional than the regula- 
tion of the.se things, or more com- 
pletely involved in the idea of civilised 
society. 

Again, the legitimacy is conceded of 
repressing violence or treachery ; hut 
under w high of these heads are w'C to 
place the Qofigation imposed on people 
to perform their contracts ? Non-per- 
formance does not necessarily imply 
fiaiid ; the person wdio entered iiAb tlie 
contract may have sincerely intended 
to fulfil it : and the term fraud, which 
can scarcely admit of being extended 
even to the case of voluntary breach of 
contract when no d(*ceptiou was prac- 
tised, is certainly not applicable when 
the omis.sT6n to pcrfoiun is a case of 
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tsegligence. Is it no part of tlie duty 
i)f governments to enforce contracts ? 
Here tlie doctrine of non-interference 
would no donbt be stretclied a little, 
aiul it vrould be said, 1ba^^ enforcing 
contracts is not regulating the affairs 
of individuals at the pleaslire of govern- 
ment, but giving etlect to their own 
expri'ssed desire. Xjct us acquiesce in 
this enlargement of the restrictive 
theory, and take it for what it is worth. 
Ihit governments do not limit their 
concern with contracts to a simple en- 
forcement. They take upon themselves 
to determine what contracts are fit to 
be enforced. It is nortenough that one 
person, not being either cheated or 
compelled, makes a promise to another. 
There are promises by which it is not 
for the public good that persons should 
have the power of binding themselves. 
To say nothing of engagements to do 
Boraettiing contrary to law, there are 
engagements which the law refuses to 
enforce, for reasons connected with the 
interest of the promiser, or with the 
general policy of the state. A contract 
by which a person sells himself to an- 
other as a slave, would be declared 
void by tbc tribunals of this and of 
most othei European countries. There ! 
are few nations whose laws enforce a 
contract for \vhat is looked upon as 
prostitution, or any matrimonial en- 
gagement of which the conditions vary 
in any respect from those which the 
law has thought fit to presertbe. But 
when once it is admitted tlurt there are 
any engagements wMch for reasons of 
expediency the law' ought not to en- 
force, the same question is necessarily 
opened with respect to all engage- 
ments. \\ hcllier, for example, the law 
should enforce a contract to labour, 
when the wages are too low, or the 
« hours of work too severe :< l^liether x|^ 
should enforce a contract hy which a 
}>erson binds himself to remain, for 
more than a very limited period, in the 
service of a given individual : whether 
a contract of raarnage, entered into for 
life, should continue to be enforced 
against the deliberate will of the per- 
sons, or of either of the persons, v ho 
entered into it. Every questpn which 
can possibly arise as to 1},ho« policy of 
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contracts, and of the relations whici! 
they establish among human beings, 
a question for the legislator ; and on.-* 
,which he cannot escape from co!> 
Isidering, and in some way oth \ 
deciding 

Again, the prevention cj^td suppros 
sion of force and fiaud atford appr,. 
priate employment for soldiers, pnlieo 
men, and criminal judges ; but theu’e 
are also civil tribunals. The pnnisli- 
ment of wrong is one business of a-i 
administration of justice, but the de- 
cision of disputes is another. Innu- 
merable disputes arise between per- 
sons, without malafides on either side, 
through misconception of tlieir legalar 
rights, or from not being agreed about 
the facts, on the proof of which those 
rights are legally dependent. Is it 
not for the general interest that the 
State should appoint perso*^^ fb clear 
up these nncertaintaW and terminate 
these disputes ? It caniipt be said to 
be a case of, absolute p^cessity. People 
might appoint an arbitrator, and en- 
gage to submit to his docision ; and 
they do so where there are no courts 
of justice, or whore the courts are not 
trusted, or where their delays and 
expenses, or the irrationality of their 
rules of evidence, deter people from 
resorting to them Still, it is uni- 
versally thought right that the State 
should establish civil tiibunals, and 
if their' defects often drive people to 
have recourse to substitutes, even then 
the power held in reserve of carrying 
tbe case before a legally conslitutod 
court, gives to the substitutes their 
principal efficacy. 

Not only doe.s the State undertake 
to decide disputes, it takes precautions 
beforehand that disputes may not arise. 
The laws of most countries lay down 
rules for determining many things, not 
because it is of much consequence m 
yvhat way they arc determined, but in 
order that they may be determined 
somehow, and there may be no ques- 
tion on t]9e subject. The law pre- 
scribes forms of vrords for many kinds 
of contract, iii* order that no dispute 
f'*or misunderstanding may arise about 
1 their meaning : it makes provision 
I that if a dispute does arise, evidence 
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tif' for dodding it, by 

ic-juiruifi,' Ibat the document be at- 
teded by witnespeB and executed 
■witli cei’tain formalities. The law 
preser-ves^.authentio evidence of facts ' 
to which I'vgal consequences are at- 
tached, by ll'jeping a registry of such 
facts ; as of births, deaths, and mar- 
Hages, of wills and contracts, and of 
judicial proceedings. In doing these 
things, it has never been alleged that 
government oversteps the prop(‘r limits 
of its functions. 

Again, however wide a scope we 
may allow to the doctrine that indi- 
viduals are the proper guai-dians of 
their own interests, and that govern- 
ment owes nothing to them but to 
save them from being interfered with 
by other people, the doctrine can never 
be applioa^ljle to any persons but those 
who are capahle^^f acting in their own 
behalf. I'he individual may be an 
infant, or lunatic, or fallen into 
imbecility. Th*^ law surely must lock 
after the interests of such persons. It 
does not necessarily do this tlnough 
officers of its own. It often devolves 
* the trust upon some relative or 
connexion. But in doing so is its 
duty ended? Can it make over the 
interests of one person to the control 
of another, and he excused from super- 
vision, or from holding the person 
thus trusted, responsible for the dis- 
charge of the trust ? 

There is a multitude of cases in 
which governments, with general ap- 
probation, assume powers and execute 
lunctions for which no reason can ho 
assigned except the simple one, that 
they conduce to general convenience. 
We may take as an example, the 
function (which is a monopoly too) of 
coining money. This is assumed for 
no more recondite purpose than that 
of saving to individuals the trouble, 
delay, and expense of weighing and 
assaying. No one, however, even of 
those most jealous of stp.te interfer- 
ence, has objected to this as an im- 
proper exercise of «*the powers of 
government. Prescribing a set of 
standard weights and measures is 
another instance. Paving, lighting, 
and cleansing the streets and Iho- 1 


roughtaruB, U anoilicr; whether done 
by the g<-noml govcu-uinent, or, as is 
more usual, and gem rally moio nd 
wisahle, by a municipal authority. 

' Making or improwng harbours, builil- 
ing lighthouses, making surveys in 
order to have accnraie maps and 
charts, raising dykes to keep the sea 
out, and embankments to keep rivers 
in, are cases in p )int. 

Examples might be irx^efinitely mul 
tiplied without intruding on any dis- 
puted ground. But enough has* been 
said to show that the admitted func- 
tions of government embrace a much 
wider field than Can easily he included 
wdthin the ring-fence of any restrictive 
definition, and that it is hardly pos- 
sible to find any ground of justification 
common to them all, except the com- 
prehensive one of general expediency ; 
nor to linu't the interference of govern- 
ment by any universal rule, save the 
simple and vague one that it should 
never he admitted but when the case 
of expediency is strong. 

§ 3. Some observations, however, 
may be usefully bestowed on the 
nature of the considerations on which 
the question of government interference 
is most likely to turn, and on the 
mode of estimating the comparative 
magnitude of the expediencies in- 
volved. This will form the last of 
the three parts into which our discus- 
sion of the principles and effects of 
government interference may con- 
veniently be divided. The following 
will he our division of the siihject. 

We shall first consider the econo- 
mical effects arising from the mannei 
in which governments perform their 
necessary and acknowledged func- 
tions. 

We shall thou pass to certain go- 
vei'nmental iulerferences of what I 
have termed the optional kind (i.e. 
overstepping the boundaries of the 
universally acknowledged functions) 
which have heretofore taken place, 
and in some cases still take place, 
under the influence of false general 
theories. 

It will lastly remain to inquire 
whether, independently of any false 
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tlicory, and consislt'ntly with a correct 
view oftheiaws wkk'li i emulate Imiiitaii 
aflliirs, there be any cases of the . 
optional class in which g-svernmonlal 
iiitcrlc fence is really advisable, aiid 
what ai G those cases ^ 

The iifst of those divisions is of an " 
extremely miscellaneons character : 
since the necessary functions of go- 
vernment, and those vhich are so 
manifestly expedient that they have 
never or very rarely been objected to, 
arc, as already pointed out, too 
various to be brought under any very 
simple classification'^ Those, how- 
ever, which are of principal import- 
ance, which alone it is necessary here 
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I to consider, may be reduced to llii! 

' following general heads. 

First, the means adopted by govern- 
ments to raise the revenue w|y.ch is the 
condition of their existence " 

Secondly, the nature jfjf the laws 
which they prescribe on the two 
great subjects of Property and Con- 
tracts. 

Thirdly, the excellences or defects 
of the system of means by which they 
enforce generally the execution of 
their laws, namely, their judicature 
and police. 

We commence with the first head, 
that is, with the theory of Tax^r 
tion. 


CHAPTER IL 


OH THE OEHERAE PRINCIPLES OP TAXATION. 


§ 1. The qualities desirable, eco- I 
nomically speaking, in a system of | 
taxation, have been embodied by 
Adam iSmith in four maxims or prin- 
ciples, which, having been generally 
concuiTed in by 'subsequent writers, 
may be said to have become classical, 
and this chapter cannot be better com- 
menced than by quoting them.^ 

“ 1. The subjects of every state 
ought to contribute to the support of 
the government, as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their respective abili- 
ties : that is, in proportion to the re- 
venue which they respectively enjoy 
tinder the protection of the state. In 
the observation or neglect of this 
maxim consists what is called the 
equality or inequality of taxation.^ 

“ 2. The tax which each individual 
is hound to pay ought to he certain, 
and not arbiti-ary. dlio lime of pay- 
ment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be 
clear and plain to the contributor, and 
to every other person, here it is 
otherwise, every person subject to the 
tax is put more or less in the power of 
* Wed,Uh df KoiihnSt hook v. ch. u. 


the taxgatherer, who can either aggra- 
vate the tax upon any obnoxious con- 
tributor, or extort by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present ol* perqui- 
site to himself The uncertainty of 
taxation encourages the insolence and 
favours the corruption of an order of 
men who are naturally un;popii]ar, 
even when they arc neither insolent 
no^ corrupt. The certainty of what 
each individual ought to pay is, in 
taxation, a matter of so groat impor- 
tance, that a very considerable degree 
of inequality, it appears, I believe, 
from tha experience of all nations, is 
not near so great an evil, as a very 
small degnee of uncertainty. 

“ 3. Every tax ought to be levied at 
the time, or in the maimor, in whtfth 
it is most lik'^ly to be convenient for 
tlie contiibutot to pay it. A tax upon 
the rent of land or of houses, payable 
at the sai«e term at which such rents 
are usually paid, is levied at a time 
when it is inoJt likely to be conveniout 
for the contributor to pay ; or v ben he 
is most likely to have wherewithal 1o 
pay. Taxes upon sncli consumable 
goods as are articles of luxury, are uh 
I 112 
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finally paid by the consumer, and 
generally in a mannen* that is vcuy 
convenient to liim. lie pays tlieni 
by little little, as be lias occa^'ion 
to bny tlie'*', plods. As be is at liberty, 
too, eitber ti>\biiy or not to bny, as he 
pleases, it must be bis own fault if he 
ever snricis anj' oonsideiaLlo incon- 
venience from such taxes. 

“ 4. Every tax ought to be so con- 
trived as both to take out and to keep 
ont of the pockets of the people as 
little as poKvSible over and abo\e what 
it brings into the public treasiuy (4‘ 
the state, A tax may either take out 
jww* keep out of the pockets of the people 
a great deal moi'e than it brings into 
the public treasnry, in the four iollow- 
ing ways. First, the le\ying of it 
may require a great number of officers, 
whoso sftlfwes may eat up the greater 
part of the piodi'ce of the tax, and 
vhose perqui^tes may impose another 
additional tax u^on the people.” Se- 
condly, it may divcit a portion of the 
labour and capital of the comraimity 
from a more to a less productive em- 
ployment. “ Thirdly, by tbo forfeitures 
and other penalties which those un- 
forlmiate individuals incur who at- 
tempt iTnsnccessfully to evade the tax, 
it may frequently ruin them, and there- 
by put an end to tlie boneilt which the 
commimity might have derived from 
the employment of their capitals. An 
injndic'ioiis tax offers a groat tempta- 
tion to smuggling. Foiiithly, by sub- 
jecting tlio people to the Irequcnt visits 
and the odious ONaminatiou of the tax- 
gath u'ers, it may expose them to much 
unnecessary trouble, vexation, and op- 
pression to w’hich may be added, 
that the restrictive regulations to 
which trades and manufactures are 
often sulgected to prevent evasion of a 
tax, are not only in themselves tioiible- 
some and expensive, but often oppose 
insuperable obstacles to making iin- : 
proveinents in tiie processes. 

h'he last three ol these hmr maxims 
requne little oilier explanation or illus- 
tration than is coniaiifed in tlie pas- 
sage itseir. How hir any given tax 
conforms to, or conflicts with thorn, is 
a matter to be considered in the dis- 
cussion of particular taxes. But the 


first of the four poinis, eqnalltv of tax* 
ation, requires to bo more fully exa- 
.mined, being a thing often imperfectly 
f understood, /ind on which inanv false 
notions have hccome to a certain cle- 
giee accredited, tlirongh the absence 
of any definite principles of judgment 
in the popular mind. 

§ 2. For what leason ought equality 
to be the lulo in matters of taxation? 
For the reason, tliat it might to be so 
in all affairs of government. As a 
government ongbt to make no dis- 
tinction of persons or classes in the 
strcngtli of tlieir claims on if, what- 
ever sacrifices it requires from them 
slionhl be made to bear as nearly as 
possible with the same pre-snre upon 
all ; which, it must be observed, is the 
mode by which least saciifice is occa 
sioned on the whole. If any one bears 
less tlian his fair share of the burthen, 
some other person must suffer more 
tlian his sliaie, and the allovialion to 
the one is not, on the average, so 
great a good to him, as the increased 
})ressure upon the oilier is an evil. 
Equality of taxation, tliereforc, as a 
maxim of politics, means equality of 
saciifice. It means apporliuning tbo 
contribution of each person towards 
the expenses of government, so that 
be shall feel neither moie nor less 
inconvenience from his share of tlic 
payment than every other person ex- 
penences from hil This standard, 
like other standards of perfection, can- 
not be completely realized; but the 
first object iii every practical discus- 
sion should be to know what perfection 
is. 

There are persons, how’ever, who are 
not content with the geneial principles 
of justice as a basis to gruuiul a rule of 
finance upon, but must have something, 
as they think, more specifically appro- 
priate to the subject. Y'hat best 
pleases them is, to regard the taxes 
paid by each member of the community 
as an equivalent lor value received, in 
the shape of service to himself: and 
they prefer to rest the jiisiice of making 
each contribute in proportion to his 
means, upon tlie ground, that he who 
has twice as much property to he pro* 
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iecicd, receives, on an accurate calcu- 
iation, twice as mucli protection, and 
ought, on the principles of bargain and 
sale, to pay twi^e as much for it. 
Since, however, the assuinptioj;i that^ 
government exists solely for the pro- 
tection of property, is not one to he de- 
libciately adhered to; some consistent 
adhereiUs ot the quid pro piinciple 
go on to observe, that protection being 
required for person as well as pnipert}', 
and every bo>]y’s person receiving the 
same amount of protection, a poll-tax 
of a fixed sum per head is a proper 
couivalcnt for this part of the benefits 
01 government, whil^ the remaining 
part, protection to property, should bo 
paid for in proportion to property. 
Tlicre is in this adjustment a false air 
of mcc adaptation, very acceptable to 
some minds. Rut in tlio first place, it 
is not admissible that the protection of 
persons and that of property are the 
sole purposes of government. The 
ends of government arc as comprehen- 
sive as those of the social union. They 
consist of all the good, and all the im- 
munity from evil, which the existence 
of government can be made cither 
directly or indirectly to bestow. In 
the second place, the practice of setting 
definite values on things essentially 
indefinite, and making them a ground 
of practical conclusions, is peculiarly 
fertile in fa'se views of social questions. 
It cannot be admitted, that to be pro- 
tected in the ownership of ton times as 
much property, is to be ten times as 
much protected. Neither can it be 
truly said that the protection of 1000^. 
a year -costs the State ten times as 
much as tliat of 1001. a year, rather 
thun twice as much, or exactly as 
imuh. The same judges, soldiers, 
sailors, who protect the one protect the 
other ; and the larger income docs not 
necessaiily, though it may sometimes, 
require even more policemen. Whether 
the labour and expense of the protec- 
tion, or the feelings of the protected 
person, or any other definite thing he 
made the standard, there is no such 
proportion as the one supposed, nor 
any other definable proportion. If we 
wanted to estimate the degrees of 
benefit which difierent perspns derive 
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from the protection of government, we 
sliould have to consider who would 
suffer most if that protection were 
withdrawn: to wdiich question if any 
answmr could be made, it mus,t be, that 
those would suffer most .’-who weie 
weakest in mind ^ or body, cither by 
nature or by position, ^ndeed, such 
persons would almost infallibly be 
slaves. If there wmre any justice, 
therefore, in the theory of justice now 
under consideiation, those who are 
least capable of helping or defending 
themselves, being those to whom the 
piotection of government is the most 
indispensable, ought to pay the greatest 
share of its price ; the ipvcrse of tl,j^ 
true idea of distributive justice, pliich ** 
consists not in imitating hut in rc- 
dicssiiig the inequalities and wu’ongs of 
nature. 

Government must be rc^C!54cd as so 
pre-eminently a confirm ot aj]} that to 
determine wdio are most interested in 
it is of no real importjpco. If a person 
or class of persons receive so small a 
share of the benefit as makes it neces- 
sary to raise the question, there is 
something else than taxation wdiich is 
amiss, and the thing to he done is to 
remedy the defect, instead of iccognis- 
ing it and making it a grouncf for de- 
manding less taxes. As, in a case of 
voluntary subscription for a purpose in 
which all are interested, all are tiioiight 
to have done their part fairly wdien 
each has contributed according to bis 
means, that is, has made an equal 
sacrifice fur the common object , i:i 
like manner should tliis be the prin- 
ciple of compulsory contributions : and 
it is superfluous to look for a more in- 
gcuious or recondite ground to rest the 
principle upon. 

I § 3 . Setting out, then, from the 
maxim that equal sacrifices ought ?o 
he demanded from all, w^e have next to 
inquire whether this is in fact done, by 
making each contribute the same per- 
centa^'e oniiis pecuniary means. Many 
persons inaiiitaiii the iicgativo, saying 
that a tenth pSrt taken from a small 
income is a heavier burthen than the 
same fraction deducted from one much 
larger: Cind oa this is grounded the 
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verj popular sclioine of what is called 
graduated property-tax, viz. an^in- 
{ ouio tax in which the percentage rises 
nith the amount of the income. 

(hi tliQ best consiil oration I am able 
{*3 give to f-his quest ion, it appears to 
ur^felhat thc'piurtiou of truth which the 
(b)ctrine eoiiiains, arises prinei])allv 
i'romtho ditlerence hells eeii a tax which 
ran be saved from luxuries, and one 
svhich trenches, in over so small a de- 
cree, upon the necessaries of life. To 
take a thousand a yeac fioin-the pos- 
sessor of ten tlioiusand, would not de- 
prive him of anythingrcally conducive 
cither to the su]>p(trt or to the comfort 
existence ; and if such wovld he the 
' effect of taking five pounds from one 
whose income is fifty, the sacrifice re- 
quired from the last is not only greater 
than, but cntlrcdy incoramensnrahle 
with, lli^ii^iposed upon the first. The 
mode of adjustini^tlicse inequalities of 
pressure wdiich seems to bo the most 
equitable, is^cl^it recommended by 
Bontham, of leaking a certain mini- 
mum of income, sufficient to provide 
tbe necessaries of life, uutaxed. Sup- 
pose 502. a year to be sufficient to pro- 
vide the number of persons ordinarily 
supported from a single income, with 
the req'tdsites of life and health, and 
with protection againsthabiluai bodily 
su fibring, but not with any indulgence. 
This then should he made the mini- 
mum, and incomes exceeding it should 
pay taxes not upon their whole amount, 
but upon the surplus. If the tax he 
ten per cent, an income of 602. should 
be considered as a net income of 102., 
and charged with 12. a year, while an 
income of 10002. should be charged as 
one of 9502. Each would then pay a 
fixed proportion, not of his w’hole 
means, but of his superfluities.* An 
income not exceeding 502, should not 
ITe taxed at all, cither directly or by 
taxes on necessaries; for as by snppo- 
silioii this is the smallest income wdiicli 
labour ought to be able to command, 
the government ought not to he a party 

* Tins principle of .isse^sment has been 
ptirtially adopted by Mr.^lladstone at the 
i.i t renewal of the income tax. From 100/,, 
at which the tax begins, np to 200Z, the 
mrouie only pays tax op the exces? a^ove 
bU4 


to making it smallei This arrange- 
ment however •would constitute a 
reason, in addition to (filters wdtich 
might ho stated, fo/nuiintaining taxes 
I on articles gf luxury consumed by the 
poor. * The immunity extended to the 
inconio roquir<Ad for necessaries, should 
depend on its being actually expended 
for that purpose ; and the poor wffio, 
not having more than enough for neces- 
saries, divert any part of it to iudul- 
gcnc('s, should like other people con- 
tribute their quota out of those in- 
dulgoiicos to the expenses of the 
state. 

The exemptiq^j^ in favour of the 
smaller incomes should not, I think, be 
stretched further than to the amount 
of income needful fqr life, health, and 
immunity from bodily pain. If 502. 
a year is sufficieiit (%Yliich may be 
doubted) for these purposes, an income 
of 1002. a year w’oiiltl, as it seems to 
me, obtain ail tlie relief it is entitled 
to, cf'inpured with one of 10002., by 
being faxed only on 502. of its amount. 
It may he said, indeed, that to take 
1002. from 10002 (even giving back 
five pounds) is a heavier impost than 
1U002. taken from 10,0002. (giving 
hack the same five pounds). But this 
doctrine seems to me too disputable 
altogether, and even if true at all, not 
true to a sufficient extent, to bo made 
the foundation of any rule of taxation. 
Whether the peisou with 10,0002. a 
year cares less for 10002. than the 
person with only 10002. a year cares 
for 1002., and if so, how much less, 
does not appear to me capable of being 
dc^cided w’ilii the degree of certainty on 
which a legislator or a financier ought 
to act. 

Some indeed contend that tho rule 
of^ proportional taxation bears harder 
upon the moderate than upon the large 
incomes, because the game proportional 
payment has moie teudemey in the 
former case than in the laibo’, to re- 
duce the payor to a lower grade of 
social rank. The faefi appears to me 
more than questionable. But even ad- 
mitting it, I object to its being con- 
sidered incumbent on govermneiii to 
shape its course by such considerations, 
or to lecogiubo tlm notion that social 
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importance is or can be determined by tuiiities, the differences of fortune ari^ 
amount of expenditure. Goveiument ing from people’s own earnings could 
ought to set an example of rating all not justly give umbrage. With re- 
tbino-s at their tme value, and riches, spect to the large fortunes acquired by 
therefore, at the worth, for comfort or gift or inheiitance, the power of be-^ 
pleasure, of the things which they wil) queatliing is one of those.,iu;mleges 
buy and ought not to sanction the of property which are fit subjects tor 
vulgarity of prizing them for the pitiful regulation on grounds general ex- 
vanity of being known to possess them, pediency; and I have already fing- 
er the paltry shame of being suspected gested,'^ as a possible mode of re- 
lo be without them, the presiding mo- straining the accumulation of large 
tiveaofthreo-foLirths of the expenditure fortunes in the hands of those who 
of the middle classes The sacrifices have not earned them by exertion, a 
of real comfort or indulgence which limitation of the amount which any 
government requires, it is hound to one person should be permitted to 
apportion among all persons with as acquire by gift, bequest, or inheritance, 
much equality as Jossible; but their Apait fiom this, and from the proposal 
sacrifices of the imaginary dignity de- of Bontham (also discussed in a forir^r^ 
pendent on expense, it mav spare itself chapter) that collateral inheritance in 
llie trouble of estimating. " case of intestacy should cease, and the 

Both in England and bn the Conti- property escheat to the state, 1 con- 
nont a graduated pr(jperty-tax has ceive that inheritances and legacies, 
been advocated, on the avowed ground exceeding a certain amoi^^re highly 
that the state should use the instru- proper subjects for^eaxation : and that 
mciit of taxation as a means of miti- the revenue from the>u should be as 
gating the inequalities of wealth. I great as it can be mj^le without giving 
am as desirous as any one, that means rise to evasions, by donation during 
should be taken to diminish those in- life or concealment of property, such 
equalities, but not so as to relieve the as it would be impossible adequately 
prodigal at iho expense of the prudent, to chock. The principle of o-raduation 
To tax the larger incomes at a higher (as it is called,) that is, ot levying a 
percentage than the smaller, is to lay larger percentage ^ on a lar^^er sum, 
a tax on industry and economy ; to though its application to geneyai taxa- 
impose a penalty on people lor having tion uould he in my opimon objection- 
worked harder and saved more than able, seems to me both just and ex- 
their neighbours. It is not the for- pedient as applied to legacy and in- 
tunes which arc earned, but those heritance duties, 
which are unearned, that it is for the The objection to a graduated pr(^ 
public good to place under limitation, perty-tax applies in an aggravated 
A iust and wise legislation would ab- degree to the proposition of an exclu- 
stain from holding out motives for sive tax on what is called “realized 
dissipating rather than saving the property,” that is, property not form- 
earnings of honest exertion. Its im- ing a part of any capital engaged in 
partiality between competitors would business, or rather in business under 
consist in endeavouring that they the superintendence of the owner : as 
should all start fair, and not in hang- hind, the public funds, money lent on 
ing a weight upon the swift to dimi- mortgage, and shares (I presume) m 
nish the distance between them and joint-stock companies. JiiXccpt the 
the slow. Many, indeed, fail with proposal of applying a sponge to^the 
greater efforts than those with which national debt, no sneb palpable yioia- 
others succeed, not from difierence of tion of common honesty^ has found 
merits but difierence of opportunities ; sufficient support in this county, 
but if all were done which it would be daring the i;)resent generation, to be 
in tlic pow'er of a good government to regarded as within the domain ct clis- 
do, by iiistrucliun and by legislation, ciisskm. It has nut the palliation of 
Ip^imiinifeh this inequality of oppor- * book u. cli. m 
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a guuliwtecl property-tax, iliat of luy- 
ir.g the burthen on tliofce best able to 
bear it; for “realized property” iii- 
oludes the far larger porti<in of the 
provision made for tho^e rvho arc un- 
able to and consists, in gi’cat 

part, of ext^gmely small fractions. I 
can baldly cbaceive a more sliaineless 
pioteiibion than that the major part of 
llie property of the country, that of 
merchants, manufachirers, faimeis, and 
shopkci'pcrs, sliould bo exempted from 
its share of taxation ; that these classes 
should only begin to pay their propor- 
tion after retiring from business, and 
if they never retire should be excused 
from it altogether. But even this does 
give an adequate idea of the in- 
justice of the proposition. The burthen 
thus exclusively thrown on the owners 
of the smaller portion of the wealth of 
the coTnni ^p itv. would not even he a 
burthen on that^;/rt5,s of persons in 
perpetual succession, but would fall 
exclusively on'^hose who happened to 
compose it when'^ihe tax wxas laid on. 
As land and thcise particular securities 
would thenceforth )ield a smaller net 
income, relatively to the general inte- 
rest of capital and to the profits of 
trade ; the balance would rectify itself 
by a pcKnanent depreciation of those 
kinds of property. Butiire buyers 
would acquire land and secimities at a 
reduction of price, equivalent to the 
peculiar tax, which tax they wmuld, 
therefore, escape fiom paying; while 
the original possessors would remain 
burthened with it even after parting 
with the property’-, since they w'ould 
have sold their land or securities at a 
loss of value equivalent to the fee- 
Bimpio of the tax. Its imposition 
would thus he tantamount to the con- 
fiscation fur public uses of a percentage 
of their property, equal to the percent- 
age h id on their income by the tax. 
That such a pro])osition should find 
any favour, is a striking instance of 
the want of conscience in inatlcrs of 
taxation, ^ resulting fiom thoi absence 
of any fixetl principles in the public 
mind, and of any indicatbn o! a sense 
of justice on the subject in the general , 
conduct of governments. Should the I 
^phezne ever enlisf; a large parly in its | 


support, the fact would indicate a laxity 
of pecuiiiaiT integrity in national af- 
fairs, scarcely inicriur to American 
repudiation. 

^ § 4.^ \\’hether the profits of trade 

may not righlfiilly be taxed at a lower 
rate than incomes derived from inte- 
rest or rent, is part of the more cum- 
pveliensive question, so often mooted 
on the occasion of the present income- 
tax, whether life incomes should bo 
subjected to the same rate of taxation 
as perpetual incomes : wdictlier sala- 
ries, for example, or annuities, or tbo 
gains of profcbsi^^us, should pay tbo 
same percentage as the income from 
irilicritable property. 

The existing tax treats all kinds of 
incomes exactly alike, taking its seven- 
pence (now sixpence) in the pound as 
well from the person whose income 
dies with him, as from the landholder, 
stockholder, or mortgagee, who can 
transmit his fortune undiminished to 
his descendants. This is a visible in- 
justice : yet it does not aritbmclically 
violate the rule that taxation ought to 
be in proportion to means. When it 
is said that a temporary income ought 
to be taxed less than a permanent one, 
the reply’- is irresistible, that it is taxed 
less ; for the income which lasts only 
ten years pays the tax only^ ten years, 
while that which lasts for ever pays 
for ever. On this point some financial 
reformers arc guilty of a great fallacy. 
They contend that incomes ought to 
be assessed to the iucome-tax not in 
proportion to their annual amount, but 
to their capitaliised value: that., for 
example, if the value of a perpetual 
annuity of lOUZ. is 3000^., and a life 
annuity of the same amount being 
worth only half the number of yeans’ 
purchase could only be sold for 1 500/ , 
the })erpetual income should paytwico 
as much per cent income-tax as ilia 
terminable income; if the one pays 
10^. a year, the other should pay only 
5A But in this argument theie is 
the obvious ovcrsiglil, that it values 
tho incomes by one standaid and tbe 
payinents by another; it capitalizes 
tbo incomes, but forgets to capitalize 
tho payments. An annuity worth 
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SOOOZ. ought, it is alleged, to ho taxed 
twice as highly as one which is only 
worth 1500^., and no assertion can bo 
more unquestionable ; but it is for- 
gottt‘n that tlie income worth 3000^. 
pa) s to the supposed incolne-tai lOilO 
a year in perpetuity, wiiich is equiva- 
lent, by supposition, to 300^., while the 
tenninable income pays the same 10^. 
only during tlie life of its owner, which 
on the same calculation is a value of 
150^ , and could actually be bought for 
that sum. Already, therefore, the in- 
come which is only half as valuable, 
pav s only half as much to the tax ; and 
if in addition to t Instils annual quota 
were reduced from l\jl, to 5Z., it Avould 
pay, not half, hut a fourth part only of 
the payment demanded iroin the per- 
petual income. To make it just that 
the one income should pay only half 
as much per annum as the other, it 
would be necessary that it should pay 
that half for the same period, that is, 
in perpetuity. 

The rule of payment wdiicli this 
school of financial reformers contend 
for, w’ould be very proper if the tax 
were only to he le’s'ied once, to meet 
some national emergency. On the 
principle of requiring from all payci's 
an equal sacritico, every jicrson who 
had anything belonging to him, re- 
versioners included, would be called 
on lor a payment proportioned, to the 
present \aiue of his pioperty, I 
wonder it docs not occur to the re- 
formers in question, that precisely be- 
cause this principle of asse.ssineut 
would be just in the case of a pay- 
ment made once for all, it cannot 
possibly be just for a pennauciit tax. 
When each pays only once, one perscru 
pa)s no oftener than another; and the 
pr(/portion which would be‘ just in that 
case, cannot also be just if one person 
has to make the payment only once, 
and the other suveral times, dliis, 
however, is the type of the case which 
actnnliy occurs, dhe pcnuanent in- 
comes pay the tux as much oftener 
than the temporary ones, as a per- 
petuity exceeds the certain or un- 
certain Icngtii of time which forms 
the duration of the income for life or 
yeiirs, 


m 

All attempts to c.stablibh a claim in 
favour of terminable incomes on nu- 
merical grounds — to make out, in 
short, that a proportional tax is not a 
proportional tax— are manifestly ab- 
i surd. The claim does nc'O?' rest on 
grounds of arithmetic, hut,/ of human 
wants and feelings. It ij^mot because 
the temporary annuitant has smaller 
means, but because ho lias greater 
necessities, that he ought to be as- 
sessed at a low'cr rate. 

In spile of the nominal equality of 
income, A, an annuitant of lOOOi a 
year, cannot so well afford to pay 1 OOk 
out of it, as B wdio derives the same 
i annual sum from hciitable properly, 
A having usually a demaml mi 
income which B lias nut, luimely, to 
piovido by saving for children or 
others; to wdiich, in the case of 
salaries or professional -gains, nnist 
generally be added a provt^n for his 
own later years ; w^ile B may expend 
his whole income wdlKnit injury to 
his old ago, and still have it all to 
hestovv on others after his death, if 
A, in order to meet those exigencies, 
must lay by 300Z. of bis income, to take 
lOOZ from him as income-tax is to 
take ] OOZ. from 7U0Z., since it must ho 
retrenched from that part oiil^ of his 
means which lie can atlbrd to spend 
on his own consumption 'Were ho to 
throw it ratoahly on what he spends 
and on what he saves, abating 701. 
from his consumption and 30Z. from 
his annual saving, then indeed his 
immediate sacrifice w’onld be propor- 
tionally the same as B’s: but then 
his children or liis old age would be 
woi’oe provided for in consequence^ of 
the tax. The capital sum which 
would be accuuiulatcfl for them would 
be one-tenth loss, and on the reduced 
income ahbrdcd by this reduced ca- 
ihtal, tlicy would be a second tiiuo 
charged with income-tax ; while B’s 
heirs would only he charged once 

'Ihe principle, thcrelorc, of equality 
of taxati^m, inlcrpreted in its only 
just sense, equality of sacrilice, re- 
quires that a 4 >ersou who has no means 
of providing tor old ag<g or lor those 
in w'hoiii he is interested, excepb by 
saving from moome, should have the 
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tax remit toil on all that part of his 
income which is really and bond fide 
applied to that purpose. 

If, indeed, reliance could be placed 
on the conscience of the contributors, 
or sufBcie^t security taken lor the cor- 
rectness oS their statements by colla- 
teral precaiu^'piis, the pro])er inode of 
assessing an ii.eonie-tax wonld he to 
tax only the part of income devoted to 
expenditure, exempting that which is 
saved. Tor vrlien saved and invested 
(find all siuingfi, speaking generally, 
are invested) it thencefoitb pays in- 
come-tax on the interest or profit 
which it brings, notwithstanding that 
it has already been taxed on the prin- 
ntlpal. Ilnless, tliereCore, savings are 
exempted from income-tax, the con- 
tributors are twice taxed on what they 
save, and only once on what they 
spend. A person who spends all he 
receives^'*5lys Id. in the pound, or say 
three per cent, th the tax, and no 
moie; but ifev he sa^es part of the 
} ear’s income aiird buys stock, then in 
'addition to the three per cent which 
he has paid on the princijial, and 
which diminishes the interest in the 
same ratio, ho pa^s three per cent 
annually on the interest itself, which 
is equwaleiit to an immediate pay- 
ment of a second three per cent on 
the principal So that while unpro- 
ductive expenditure pjiys only three 
per cent, savings pay six per cent ; or 
moie correctly, three percent on the 
whole, and another three per cent on 
the remaining ninety-seven. The dif- 
ference thus created to the disad- 
vantage of prinlcncc and economy, is 
not only impolitic hut unjust. To tax 
the sum invested, and afterwards Dax 
also the proceeds of the investment, is 
to tax the same portion of the con- 
tributor’s moans twice over. The 
ppncipal and the interest cannot 
both together form part of his re- 
Kouices; they are tlic same portion 
twice counted: if he has the interest, 
it is because he abstains |j‘om using 
the principfd ; if he spends the pnn- 
cipal, he does not rcfeiio the iii- 
Icrc.^t. Yet because he can do cither 
of the two, ho is taxed as if lie 
could do both , and could have the 


hcindit of the saving and that of the 
spending, concurrentiy with one aii- 
otliev. 

It has been urged as fin objection to 
exempting savings from taxation, that 
fthe law ou<$lit nut to disturb, hy arti- 
ficial iiitertcrmice, the natural com- 
petition between the motives for 
saving and those for spending. But 
we have s<’en that the law disturbs 
this natural competition nlien it taxes 
savings, not when it spares tliem ; for 
as the savings pay at any rate the 
full tf»x ;is soon as they are invested, 
their exemption from payment in the 
earlier stage is necessary to prevent 
them from paying twice, while money 
spent in unproductive consumption 
pays only once. It has been further 
objected, that since the rich have the 
greatest means of saving, any privilege 
given to sasings is an advantage he- 
stow'ed on the rich at the expense of 
the poor. I answer, that it is bestowed 
on them only in proportion as tlioy 
abdicate lh« jiersonal use of their 
riches; in ^jroportion as they divert 
their income from the supply of their 
mvn Wyants, to a productive invest- 
ment, through which, instead of 
being consumed by themselves, it is 
distributed in wuages among the 
poor. If this be favouring the rich, 
1 should like to have it jjointed 
out, w’hat mode of assessing taxation 
can deserve the name of favouring 
the poor. 

No income-tax is really just, from 
which savings are not exempted; and 
no income-tax ought to he voted with- 
out that provision, if the form of the 
returns, and the nature of the evidence 
required, could be so arranged as to 
prevent the exemption from being 
taken filkidulent advantage of, by 
saving wdth one hand and getting 
into debt with the other, or by spend- 
ing in the following year xvhat h.id 
been passed tax-free as saving in tlie 
year preceding. If this difficulty could 
be surmounted]^ the difficulties and 
complexities arising from the coni- 
parallve^claims of temporary and per- 
manent incomes, would disappear; for 
since temj'orary incomes have no just 
claim to lighier taxation ^han per- 
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matient incomes, except in so far as 
their possessors are more called upon to 
save, the exemption of whafc they do 
save would fully satisfy the claim, 
ihifc if no plan can be de vised for the 
exemption of actual savin g's,'’^uilici«ut]y 
free from liability to fraud, it is neces- 
sary. as the next thing* in point of 
justice, to take into account in assess- 
ing the tax, what the different classes 
of contributors ought to save. And 
tlieie would probably bo no other 
inode of doing this than the rough 
cxpcilient of two different rates of 
assessment. Theie would bo great 
dilliculty ill taking into account dif- 
ferences of duration b'^tween one ter- 
minable income and another ; and in 
the most frecpient case, that of incomes 
dc])cndenton life, differences of ago and 
health would constitute such extreme 
diversity as it would bo impossible to 
tako yirojier cognizance of. It would 
probably be m^ccssary to be content 
with one uniform rate for all incomes 
of inheritance, and ariotlier uniform 
rate for all those which neccssaidly 
terminate with the life of the indi- 
vidual. In fixing the proportion be- 
tween the two rates, there must 
inevitably be something arbitrai-y; 
perhaps a deduction of onc-four(h in 
favour of Hfe-incomes would be as little 
objectionable as any which could bo 
made, it being thus assumed that one- 
fourth of a life-income is, on the 
average of all ages > and states of 
health, a suitable proportion to be laid 
by as a provision for successors and 
for old age.*y- 

Mr. Hubbard, the first person who, as a 
practical legislator, has attempted the recti- 
fication of the income tax on principles of 
unimpeachable justice, and whose well- con- 
ceived plan wants little of being as near an 
approximation to a just assessment as it is 
likely that means could be found ot carrying 
into practical effect, proposes a deduction 
not of a fourth hut of a third, m favour of 
industrial and professional incomes. He fixes 
on this ratio, on the gi’ound that, indepen- 
dently of all consideration as to what the 
industrial and profcssionils classes ought to 
save, the attainable evidence goes to prove 
that a third of their incomes is what on an 
average they do save, over and above the 
proportion saved by other classes. ‘‘The 
savmgh” (Mi\ Hubbairi observes) “effected 
out of incomes deilved horn invested pro- 
perty are ^st 5 mu ted at oua-tenth- ’'4’he 


Of the net profits of persons in 
business, a part, as before observed, 
may be conhidoroil as interest on 
capital, and of a perpetual character, 
and the remaining part as rciiiune- 
|ration for the skill and luhour of 
Bupcrintcudenec. The surp’-as beyond 
interest depends on the Ih j of the in- 

savmgs effected out of indubtnal incomes are 
estimated at four-tenths. The amounts 
ivhich would be assessed under these two 
cl.ibses being neaily equal, the adjusLment is 
simplified liy striking ott’ one-tenth on either 
side, and then reducing by threc-tentiis, or 
one-tlnrd, the assessable amount of iimus- 
trial incomcb Proposed Report (p. \iv. of 
the Eteport and Evidence of the Committee 
of 1861 .) In such an estimate there must be 
a large element of conjecture ; but in so far 
as it can be substantiated, it affords a vali* ^ 
ground for the practical conclusion which 
Mr. Hubbard founds on it. 

Several writers on the subject, including 
,Mr. Mill in Ids Elements of JPohttcal 
Economy, and Mr. M'C'ulIorh in Ids work 
on Taxation, have contended tkrai*as much 
siiould be deducted as would be sufficient to 
insure the po.ssessor’s nro for a sum winch 
would give to his successoi:% for ever an in- 
come equal to what he i^serves for himself, 
since this is what the possessor of heritable 
property can do without saving at all . in 
other words, that temporary incomes should 
be converted into perpetual incomes of equal 
present value, and taxed a.s such. If the 
owners of hfe-incomes actually did save this 
large proportion of their income, or even a 
still larger, T would gladly grant them an 
exemption from taxation on tne whole 
amount, since, if practical means could be 
found of doing it, 1 would exempt savings 
altogether. But I cannot admit that they 
have a claim to exemption on the general 
assumption of their being olthged to save this 
amount. Owners of hlo-nilomes are hot 
bound to forego the enjoyment of them for 
the sake of leaving to a perpet^M hne uf 
successors an independent provision equal 
to their own temporary one; and no one 
ever dreams of doing so. Least of all is it 
to be roquii ed or expected from those whose 
incomes are the fruits of personal exertion, 
that they should leave to their posterity for 
ever, without any necessity for exertion, the 
same incomes which they allow to them- 
selves. All they are bound to do, even for 
their children, is to place them in circum- 
stances in which they will have favouraftlc 
chances of earning their own living. To 
give, however, either to chiklren or to others, 
by bequest, bring a logitiiaap* inclination, 
winch these persons cannot indulge without 
laying by a^i^iart of their income, while the 
owuei‘8 of heritable property can ; tiiis real 
inequality in cages where the incomes them- 
selves are equal? should be considered, to a 
I’easonable degree, in the atijustuient of taxa- 
linn, so a‘i to rcijuire frmn both, as nearly as 
pructic I'lo iui equal saciifice. 
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di\idual, and even on Iuk eonUuuauco 
in business, and is entitled to the 
full amount of exemption allo\ved to 
terminable incomes. It has also, I 
conceive, a just claim to a further 
amount’^®! exemption in consideration' 
of its preem^iousness. An income wliicb 
some not <tmiivsuai 'vicissitude may 
reduce to nothin, e:, or even convert into 
a loss, is not tbo same thing to the | 
feelings of the possessor as a perma- 
nent income of iOOOZ. a year, even 
though on an a\enige of years it may 
yield lOOOZ a }ear. If lire-iiicomes 
were assessed at three-fourths of their 
amount, the pioflis of businoss, after 
deducting inteiest on cajutal, should 
iiofc only he assessed at three-fourths, 
hut should pay, on that assessment, a 
lower rate. Or pci haps the claims of 
justice in this respect might ho siini- 
ciently by allowing the deduction 
of a fourth ou^tlio eiidro income, 
interest iiicludedf 

These aro^thc chief cases, of ordi- 
nary occurrence , *111 which any difficulty 
arises in interpreting the maxim of 
equality of taxation. I'ho proper sense 
to be put upon it, as wo have seen in 
the preceding exanpile, is, that people 
should be taxed, nut in proportion to 
what iK^y have, but to what they can 
alford to spend, it is no objection to 
this piincipie that we cannot apply it 
consistently to ail cases. A person 
with H life-income and precarious 
health, or who has many persons do- 
ponding on his exertions, must, if he 
w'ibheH to provide for them after his 
death, be more rig id 1} economical than 
one vvlio has a iife-incoine of equal 
lunount, with a strong constitution, and 
few claims upon him; and if it be 
cuucodcd that taxation cannot accoin- 
niodiUo itself to these distinctions, it 
is argued that there is no use in at- 
tending to nu> distinctions, w’hcru the 
absolute aimmul of income is the same. 
But the dithculty of doing perfect 
justice, is im reason against doing as 
much as we can. Thuuglv it may be 
a bardslnp to an aiiiiuitiuit wdiose life 
is only worth five years^^pm chase, to ho 
allowed no greater abatement than is 
granted to one whose life is -worth 
twenty, it is better for him e?eu so, | 


than if neither of them were allowed 
any abatement at all. 

§ 5. Before led'ving the subject of 
Equality of Taxation, I must remaik 
that there are cases in wdiich exceptions 
may he niadorto it, consistently w-ilh 
that equal justice xvhieh is the ground- 
work of the rule. Suppose that there 
is a kind of income w Inch constantly 
tends to increase, without any exer- 
tion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owners : those owners constituting a 
class in the community, whom llie 
natural course of things progressively 
enriches, consisj.cntly with complete 
passivoncss on their own ])art. In siich 
a case it would be no violation of the 
principles on which piivate property 
is grounded, if the state should appro- 
prbite this increase of wealth, or pari 
of it, as it arises. This wamld not 
properly ho taking anything from any 
body ;^it would merely bo applying an 
accession of w’calth, created by'circum- 
stan<‘cs, to the beiielii of society, in- 
stead of allowing it to become au un- 
earned appendage to the riches of a 
particular class. 

Now this is actually the case with 
rent. The ordinary progress of a 
society which increases in -wealth, is 
at ail times tending to augment the 
incomes of landlords; to give them 
both a greater amount and a greater 
pioporlion of the wealth of the com- 
mmiity, independently of any trouble 
or outlay incurred by themselves. 
They grow" lichcr, as it w-ere in their 
sleep, without working, risking, or 
economizing. Wliiii claim have they, 
on Bie general principle of social 
justice, to this accession of riches? In 
what would they have been wn-onged 
if society hud, i'rom the beginning, 
reserved the right of taxing the S}>oii- 
taneous increase of rent, to the highest 
amount required by financial exigen- 
cies? 1 admit that it w’ould be unjust 
to come upon each individual e.-.tate, 
and lay hold of the increase which 
plight he found to have taken place in 
its rental ; because there w-ould bo no 
means of distinguishing in individual 
cases, botw'ecu an increase owing 
solely to the general circiinistance» q ! 
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socicfy, anil one Avliicli was the eflcct always been conrcsseill^v liable to he 
of shill and expenditure on the part of raised or lowered without refeienco to 
Uie piMprietor. lAe only admissible other taxes. In tliose countries no one 
mode of proceeding would ho by a can pretend to have become the owner 
general measure Tim * first® step lof land on the faith of ne,\tT heing 
should he a valuation of, all the land called upon to pay an incr ased land 
in the country, d he present value of tax. In England the lanft-lax has not 
all land should he exempt from the varied since the early part of the last 
tax; but after an interval had elapsed, century. The last act of the logisla- 
during which society had increased ture in i elation to its amount, was to 
ill population and capital, a rough diminish it: and though the suhse- 
estimate might ho made of the spon- quent increase in the rental of the 
taneous incieaso which had accrued country has been immense, not only 
to rent since tlie valuation was made, from agriculture, hut from the growth 
Of this the average i^iice of produce of towns and the increase of buildings, 
would he some criterion : if that had the ascendancy of landholders in tlm 
risen, it would he certain that rent had lcj;islature has prevented any tax from 
increased, and (as already shown) even heing imposed, as it so justly might, 
in a greater ratio than the rise of upon the very iaige portion of this in- 
price. On this and other data, an crease which was unearned, and, as it 
approximate estimate might bo made, were, accidental. For the expectations 
how mnch value had heon added to thus raised, it appe^’s to me that an 
the land of the countiy by natural amply sufficient allowance is made, if 
causes ; and in laying on a general the whole increase of incurne whicli has 
land-tax, which for fear of miscalcu- accrued during this Idfig period from a 
latiun should he considemltly within mere natural law, without exertion or 
the amount thus indicated, there would sacrifice, is hold sacred from any po^ 
1)0 an assurance of not touching any culiar taxation. From _the precrnit 
increase of income which might be date, or any subsequent time at which 
iho result of capital expended or in- the legislature may think lit to asseit 
dustiy exerted by the proiirietor. the principle, 3 see no objcfftion to 

ilut though there couhl he no quos- declaring tliat the future increment of 
tion as to tlrn justice of laxhig the in- rent should he liable to spocial laxa- 
crease of rent, if society had avowedly tion ; in doing wdiich all injustice to 
reserved the right, has not society the landlords would ho obviated, if the 
waved that right by not exercising it? present market-price of tbeir land were 
In England, ior example, have not all secured to them; since that includes 
who bought land for the last, century the present value of all future expccla- 
or m ore given value not only for the tions. With reference to sneh^a tax, 
existing income, hut for the prospects perhajis a safer criterion than mthcr a 
of increase, under an implied assurance rise of rents or a rise of the price of 
of being only taxed in ibc same pro- corn, would be a general rise in the 
portion with other incomes? This price of land. ^ It would he easy ^ to 
objection, in so far as valid, lias a dif- keep the tax within the amount which 
lerent degree ot validity in different would reduce the market-yaluo of land 
countries; depending on the degree of below the original valuation: and »p 
desuetude into which society has al- to that point, whatever^ the amount of 
lowed a riglit to fall, which, as no one the lax might be, no injustice would 
can doubt, it once fully possessed. In be done to the proprietors, 
mnsi countries of Europe, the right to % 

take by taxation, as exigency might § 6. But whatever may be thought 
r<*qinrc, an indetinite portion of the of the legitimacy of making the Slate 
rent of land, has never been allowed to a sharer in all future increiuse of rent 
slumber. In several parts of the Con- from natural causes, the existing land- 
tinent the land-tax forms a large pro- tax (which in this country imfortu- 
portion of the public revenues, and has nately is very small) ought not to be 
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regaulfd as a tax, but as a nait-cbars^o 
in iavonr of the public ; a portion of the 
rent, reserved iroin the b('g,inning by 
the Btate, wliicb lias never belonged 
to or foffi|ed part of the incon'ie of tbe^ 
land lords, slioiild not tberefore be 
counted to fnem as part of tbeir taxa- 
tion, so as to exempt them from their 
fair share of every other tax. As well 
might the tithe be regarded as a tax 
on the landlouls: as ^vell, in Bengal, 
where the State, though entitled to 
the whole rent of the land, gave away 
one-tenth of it to individuals, retaining 
the other nine-tenths, might those 
jniiie-tenths be considered as an un- 
*eqiml and unjust tax on the grantees 
of the tenth. That a person owns 
part of the rent, does not make the 
rest of it his just light, injuriously 
withhelAfcirom him. The landlords 
originally held ttieir estates subject to 
feudfil burthens, for which the present 
land-tax is fSi exceedingly small equi- 
valent, and for th’eir relief from which 
they should have been required to pay 
a much higher price. Ail who have 
bought land since the tax existed have 
bought it subject to the tax. There 
is not the smallest pretence for looking 
upon iC^as a payment exacted from the 
existing race of landlords. 

These observations are applicable to 
a land-tax, only in so far as it is a pe- 
culiar tax, and not when it is merely a 
mode of levying from the landlords the 
equivalent of what is taken from other 
classes. In France, for example, there 
are peculiar taxes on other kinds of 
property and income (the mobilier and 
the paiente), and supposing the land- 
tax to be not more than equivalent to 
these, there would be no ground for 
contotiding that the state had reserved 
to itself a reut-chai’ge on the land. 
1’5^-it wlicrever and in so far as income 
deiivod from land is prcscriptively 
subject to a deduction for public pur- 
poses, beyond the rate of taxation 
levied on other incomes, thr surplus is 
not properly taxation, but a share of 
the pioperty in the sell, reserved by | 
the state. In this country there are no 
peculiar taxes on other classes, corre- 
spondiug to, or intended to connteiwail, 
the land-tax. The whole of it, there- 


fore, is nol taxalio.'i hui a r ui i iruv'* 
and is as if 1 lie state liad nlaiue.], nu{ 
a portion of the font, hut a po'-liou ol 
the laud ^ It is no more a burtbeu on 
the landlord, than the share of one 
joint tenant h a burthen on the other. 
The landlords are entitled to no com- 
pensation for it, nor have they any 
claim to its being allowed for, as part 
of their taxes. Its continuance on the 
existing footing is no infringement of 
the principle of Equal Taxation. ^ 

We shall hereafter consider, in tiuat- 
ing of Indirect Taxation, how hxr, and 
with what moijtlfications, the rule of 
equality is applicable to that depart- 
ment. 

§ 7. In addition to tlie preceding 
rules, another general rule of taxation 
is sometimes laid down, namely, that 
it should fall on income, and not on 
capital. That taxation should not en- 
croach upon the amount of the national 
capital, is indeed of the greatest im- 
portance ; but this encroachment, when 
it occurs, is not so much a con.sequence 
of any particular mode of taxation, as 
of its excessive amount. Over-taxation, 
carried to a sxifBcient extent, is quite 
capable of ruining the most industrious 
community, especially when it is in any 
degree arbitrary, so that the payer is 
never certain how much or how little 
he shall be allowed to keep ; or when it 
is so laid on as to render industry 
and economy a had calculation. But if 
these errors be avoided, and the amount 
of taxation he not greater than it is at 
present even in the most heavily taxed 
country of Europe, there is no danger 
lest it should deprive the country of a 
portion of its capital. 

To provide that taxation shall fall 
entirely on income, and not at all on 
capital, is beyond the power of any 

* The same remarks obviously apply to 
those local taxes, of the peculiar pressure of 
which on lauded property so much has been 
said by the reumant of the Protectionists. 
As much of these burthens as is of old .stand- 
ing, ought to be regarded as a prescriptive 
deduction or reservation, for public purposes, 
of a portion of the rent. And any recent 
additions have either been incurred for the 
benefit of the owners of landed property, or 
occasioned by their fault : in neither 'ease 
giving them any just ground of complaint, 
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of aiTangenients. 'J’lieve 
is no tax whicii iw not p.wfcly paid iVom 
wliat would otlierw^^e have l-Ov'ii saved ; 
no tax. tlio amount of which, if remit- 
ted, would be wholly emptoycd In in- , 
Cl eased expenditure, ancl,no part what- 
ever laid by as an addition to capital. 
All taxes, there lore, are in some sense 
partly paid out of capital ; and in a 
poor country it is impossible to impose 
any tax which will not impc(^o the in- 
crease of the national wealth, [lut in 
a countiy vliere capital abounds, and 
the spirit of accumulation is strong, 
this efiect of taxatio|j is scarcely felt. 
Capital having reached the stage in 
which, wmre it not for a perpetual suc- 
cession of improvements in production, 
any further increase would soon he 
stopped — and having so strong a 
tendency even to outrun those improve- 
ments, that profits are only kept above 
the minimum by emigration of capital, 
or by a peiiodioal sweep called a com- 
mercial crisis ; to take from capital by 
taxation what emigi’ation would re- 
move, or a commercial cihsis destroy, is 
only to do what either of those causes 
would have done, namely, to make a 
clear space for further saving. 

I cannot, therefore, attac-h any im- 
portance, in a wealthy country, to the 
objection made against taxes on lega- 
cies and inheritances, that they are 
taxes on capital. It is perfectly true 
that they are so. As Ricardo observes, 
if lOOZ. are taken from any one in a 
tax on houses or on wine, he will pro- 
bably save it, or a part of it, by living 
in a cheaper bouse, consuming less 
wine, or retrenching from some other 
of his expenses : but if the same sum 
be taken from him because he has re- 
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ceived a legacy of lOOOZ, he considhrs 
the legacy as only DOOZ., and feels no 
more inducement than at any other 
time (probably feels rather less if,- 
ducemont) to economize in his'expendi- 
ture. The tax, therefore, is vlioliy paid 
out of capital . and thcrc^avo^coimiries 
in which this would be a serious objec- 
tion. But in the first place, the ar- 
gument cannot apply to any country 
which has a national debt, and devotes 
any portion of revenue to paying it oil ; 
since the produce o( the tax, thus 
apj)lied, still remains capital, and is 
merely transferred from the tax-payer 
to the fundholder. But the objection 
is lle^e^ applicable in a country 
which increases rapidly in wealth. 
The amount which would be derived, 
even from a very high legacy duty, in 
each year, is but a small fraction of 
the annual increase of capital in such a 
country; and its alCtraction would but 
make room for saving tr^an equivalent 
amount : while the affect of not taking 
it, is to prevent that amount of saving, 
or cause the savings when made, to he 
sent abroad for investment. A country 
wbicb, like England, accamnlatea capi- 
tal not only for itself, but for half the 
world, may be said to defray whole 
of its public expenses I'roin its over- 
flowings ; and its wealth is probably at 
this moment as great as if it had no 
taxes at all. What its taxes really do 
is, to subtract from its means, not of 
production but of enjoyment; since 
whatever any one pays in taxes, he 
could, if it were not taken for that 
purpose, employ in indulging Ms case, 
or in gratifying some want or tasto 
which at present remains unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER ILL 


ov dihect taxes. 


§ 1. Taxes are either direct or in- 
dirtict. A direct tax is one which is 
demanded from the very persons who, 
it m intended or desired', should pay it. 


Indirect taxes are those which are 
demanded from one person in the ex- 
pectation and intention that be shall 
indemnify himself at tb© expense oi 
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allot iier *. snch as tlio excise or customs. 
Ihe protliTcer or importer of a com- 
modity is called upon to pay a tax on it, 
TiOt mitli tile intention to levy a peculiar 
jrintrilnit-ioTi upon liiin, but to tax 
tlirt)iia,li lux',! tlie consumers of tlie com- 
modity, tVoii^ whom it is supposed that 
lie will recover the amount by means 
of an advance in price. 

Direct taxes are either on income, 
or on expenditure. J^Fost taxes on ex- 
penditure are indirect, but some are 
direct, beinp: imposed, not on the pro- 
ducer or seller of an article, but imme- 
diately on tlie consumer. A iionsc-tax, 
for example, is a direct lax on expendi- 
^tifH’e, if levied, as it usually is, on the 
occupier of the house If leaned on the 
builder or owner, it would he an in- 
direct tax. A window-tax is a direct 
tax on expenditure ; so are the taxes 
on horseSf%ncl carriages, and the rest 
of what are calledr^he assessed taxes. 

The sources of income are rent, 
profits, and W£tges. This inchides 
every sort of income, except gift or 
plunder. Taxes maybe laid on any 
one of the three binds of income, or an 
uniform tax on all of them. \Cq will 
consider these in their order. 

§ 2. A tax on rent falls wholly on 
the landlord. Uhere are no means by 
which he can shift the burthen upon 
any one else. It does not afiect the 
value or price of agncnliural produce, 
for this is determined by the cost of 
production in the most niifavourahle 
circumstances, and in those circum- 
stances, as we have so often demon- 
strated, no rent is paid. A tax on rent, 
therefore, has no effect, other than its 
obvious one. It merely takes so much 
from the landlord, and transfers it to 
the state. 

Tin’s, liowever, is, in strict exact- 
ness, only true of the rent vhk-h is the 
result eillier of natural canses, or of im- 
provements made by tenants. When 
the landlord makes improvements 
wliich increase the produciive power 
of hia land, he is remnnerated for them 
by an extra payment fr<1hi tlie tenant ; 
and tins payment, which to the land- 
lord is properly- a profit on capital, is 
blended and confounded with rent; 


which indeed it really is, to tlie tenant, 
and in respect of the economical laws 
which determine itf=^ amount. A tax on 
rent, if extending to this portion of 
it, W 4 uld discourage landlord 3 Ironi 
making improvements • but it docs not 
follow that it would raise the price of 
agricultural produce. The same im 
provements might be made with tbe 
tenant’s cajutal, or even with the land- 
loixVs if lent by him to the tenant ; pro- 
vided he is wiiling to give the tenant 
so long a lca<^e as will enable him to 
indemnify himself before it expires. 
But whatever hinders improvements 
from being macK. in the manner in 
which people prefer to make them, will 
often prevent them from being made 
at all : and on this account a tax on 
rent would be inexpedient, unless some 
means could be devised of excluding 
from its operation that portion of the 
nominal rent which may be regarded 
as landlord’s profit. This argument, 
however, is not needed for the con- 
demnation of such a tax. A peculiar 
tax on the income of any class, not 
balanced by taxes on other classes, is a 
violation of justice, and amounts to a 
partial confiscation. I liave already 
shown grounds for excepting from this 
censure a lax which, sparing existing 
rents, should content itself with appnr 
priating a portion of any future incrtsise 
arising from the mere action of natural 
causes. But e^’cn this could not be 
justly done, without offering as an al- 
teimative the market price of tbe land. 
In the case of a tax on rent which is 
not peculiar, hut accompanied by an 
equivalent lax on other incomes, tbe 
objection groimded on its reaching tbe 
profit arising from improvements is 
less applicable : since, profits being 
taxed as well as rent, the profit which 
assumes tbe ibnn of rent is liable to its 
share in common with other profits ; 
hut since profits altogether ought, for 
reasons formerly staled, to be taxed 
somewhat lower tban rent properly so 
called, the objection is only diminished, 
not removed. 

§ 3. A tax on profits, like a tax on 
rent, inual, af least in ifs immcaiate 
ope rati rn, fall wholly on the |,)ayeit 
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All profits being alike affected, no 
reliol can be obtained by a change of 
employment. If a tax were laid on the 
profits of any one b?anch of productive 
employment, the tax would J)e virtjUally 
an me '’ease of the cost of production, 
and the value and price «f the article 
would rise accordingly ; by which the 
tax would be thrown upon the con- 
sumers of the commodity, and would 
not affect profits. But a general and 
equal tax on all profits would not 
atlect general prices, and would fall, at 
least in the first instance, on capitalists 
alone. 

1 here is, however, ulterior effect, 
which, in a rich and prosperous country, 
requires to be taken into account. 
When the capital accumulated is so 
great, and the rate of annual accumu- 
lation so^ rapid, that the country is 
only kept from attaining the stationary 
state by the emigration of capital, or 
by continual improvements in produc- 
tion ; any circumstance which virtually 
lowers the rate of profit, cannot be 
without a decided influence on these 
phenomena. It may operate in differ- 
ent -ways. The curtailment of pofit, 
and the consequent increased difficulty 
in making a fortune or obtaining a sub- 
sistence by the employment of capital, 
may act as a stimulus to inventions, 
and to the use of them when made. If 
improvements in production are much 
accelerated, and if these improvements 
cheapen, directly or indirectly, any of 
the things habitually consumed by the 
laboiner, profits may rise, and rise 
sufficiently to make up for all that is 
talcen from them by the tax. In that 
case the tax ^vill have been realized 
w’itliout loss to any one, the produce 
ot the country being increased by an 
equal, or what would iu that case be a 
far greater amount. The tax, however, 
must even in tliis case he considered as 
paid from profits, because the receivers 
of profits are those who would be bene- 
fited if it were taken off. 

But though the artificial abstraction 
of a portion of profits would have a 
real tendency to accelerate improve- 
ments in production, no considerable 
improvements might actually result, 
or only of such a kind as not to raise 
P.K. 
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general profits at all, or not to raise 
them so much as the tax had dimi- 
nished them. If so, the rate of profit 
would be brought closer to that practi- 
cal minimum, to which it is copstautl^ 
lappx'oaching : and this diminished re- 
turn to capital would eithf^ give a de- 
cided check to further ac<l!im«ialion, or 
would cause a greater proportion than 
before of the annual increase to be S( nt 
abroad, or wasted in unprofitable s])e 
culations. At its first imposition the 
tax falls wholly on profits* but tlie 
amount of increase of capital, which 
the tax prevents, would, if it had been 
allowed to continue, have tended to re- 
duce profits to the same level ; and 
every period of ten or twenty years 
tliere -will be found less difference bo- 
t-ween profits as they are, and profits as 
they would in that case have been : 
until at last there is no differacc, and 
the tax is thrown m^er upon the la- 
bourer or upon the IancTlo];d. The real 
effect of a tax on profits is to make the 
country possess at aiif^ given period, a 
smaller capital and a smaller aggregate 
production, and to make the stationary 
state be attained earlier, and with a 
smaller sum of national wealth. It is 
possible that a tax on profits might 
even diminish the existing cafital of 
the country. If the rale of profit is 
already at the practical minimum, that 
is, at the point at which all that portion 
of the annual increment w'hicli would 
tend to reduce profits is carried off 
either by exportation or by specula- 
tion ; then if a tax is imposed which 
reduces profits still lower, the same 
causes which previously carried off the 
increase wmuld probably carry off a 
portion of the existing capital. A tax 
on profits is thus, in a state of capital 
and accumulation like that in England, 
extremely detrimouial to the national 
wealth. And this effect is not con- 
fined to the case of a peculiar, and 
therefore intrinsically unjust, tax on 
profits. The more fact that profits 
have to be»i their share of a heavy 
general taxation, tends, in the same 
manner as a fieculiar tax, to drive 
capital abroad, to stimulate imprudent 
speculations by diminisltiiig safe gains, 
to discoui’age further accumukilian, 
K K 
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and io nccelf'jato the attainment of llu^ 
stulioiiarj state. This is thought to 
have been iltc principal cause of the 
decline of Holland, or rather of her 
liaHng <?eascd to make progi-css. 

Even iric; count lies %\liich do not accuT 
mulate so i^ist as to he always within 
a short iuter'^ai of the btationary state, 
it seems impossible that, if capital is 
acciimtilatiiig at ali, its accuniiilation 
shoidd not be in some degree retarded 
by the abstraction of a portion of its 
pVotit ; and unless the eflbct in stimu- 
hiiing improvements bo a full counlcr- 
hahinci?, it is inevi table that apart of the 
biirtiicn will he thrown off the capital- 
^ A',t, upon the labourer or the lamllord. 
One or other of these is ahvays the 
loser by a diminished rate of accumu- 
lation ' If population continues to in- 
crease as heibre, the labourer suilbrs . 
if not, eiti vat ion is checked in its ad- 
vance, und the landlords lose the acces- 
sion of rent ^vhich w’ould have accrued 
to them The i;aily countries in which 
a tax on profits seems likely to be per- 
manently a Imvihen on cajnialists ex- 
clusively, are tliose m wdiicli capital is 
stationary, because there is no now 
accumulation. In such countries the 
tax xnjght not prevent the w'holo ca})i- 
tal from being kept np through habit, 
or from imwullingness to submit to im- 
poverisbment, and so the capitalist 
might continue to bear the whole ()f 
the tax. It is seen from these consi- 
derations that the effects of a tax on 
profits are much more complex, more 
various, and in some points more un- 
certain, than writers on the subject 
have commonly supposed. 

§ 4. We now turn to Taxes on 
W ages. '1‘lic incidence of these is very 
tlillbivnt, according as the wages taxed 
^re tliose of ordinary unskilled labour, 
or are the remuneration of such sldlled 
or privileged eniploymenis, wdietlier 
manual or intcliectual, as are taken 
out of the spherci of competition by a 
natural or conferred monopoly. 

I have already remarked, that in thp 
pres nt low state of popular education, 
ali the higher grades of mental or cclii- 
CO ted la lour ''are at a monopoly price ; 
exceeding the w'ages of tommon w’ork- 


men in a degree very hxr beyond that 
which is due to the expense, Ironlfie, 
and loss of time required in (pia Hiving 
for the employment. Any tax levied 
on t^eso g^^dns, which still leavOvS them 
above (or not below') their just propor- 
tion, falls om those who pay it; tluy 
have no means of relieving themselves 
at the expense of any other class The 
same thing is true of ordinary wages, 
in cases like that of the United Stales, 
or of a new colony, wdierc, capital in- 
ci casing as rapidly as population can 
increase, xvages are kept up by the in- 
crease of capital, and not by the ad- 
herence of the Ir honrersto a fixed stfiu- 
dard of comforts. In such a case, some 
deterhtraiion of their condition, wTelher 
by a tax or otherwise, might possibly 
take place wntlmut cheeking the in- 
crease of population. The lax -would 
in that case fall on the labourers them- 
selves, and wmuld reduce them prema- 
j turely to that lo-?v’er state to which, on 
the same supposition -with regard to 
their habits, they -would in any case 
have been reduced ultimately, by the 
inevi^-able diminution in the rate of in- 
crease of capital, through the oecupa- 
tiou of ail the fertile land. 

vSome will object that, even in this 
case, a tax on wages cannot he detri- 
mental to the labourers, since the 
money raised by it, being expended m 
the country, comes back to the laboui ers 
again through the demand for lab(uir. 
The fallacy, ho-wever, of this doctrine 
has been so completely exhibited in the 
First Dookj* that I need do little more 
than refer to that exposition. It -was 
there sho-nm that funds expended un- 
productively liave no tendency to raise 
or keep up -wages, unless wlien ex- 
ended m the direct purchase of labour, 
f the government took a tax of a 
shilling a -week from every labourer, 
and laid it all out in hiring labourers 
for military service, public -^vorks, or 
the like, it would, no doubt, indemnify 
the labourers as a class for ali that the 
tax took from them. That would 
really be '' spending the money among 
the people.” But if it expended the 
whole In buying goods, or in adding to 
the s&laries of employes -^vho bought 
* Supra, pp. 4y-5r'« 
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gno.lH ^Titk it, tin’s ■would not increase 
the (Icmnncl for labour, or tend lo raise 
wages. Witlioul, however, rcveitiug 
to ge.ieral priucijiles, wo may rely on 
an obvious redurtio ad, ahsimlinn. If 
to tnhc money from the l^uboun^^'S an(](| 
spem.1 it in comino<liti$;s is gi\!Ug it 
back to the labourers, then, lo take 
money fioin other classes, and sp md it 
in the same manner, must bo giving it 
to the laboureis, cnnse(^uenl'y, the 
more a gnvernniont takes in taxes, the 
gi'^aler will bo the demand for labour, 
and the move opulent the condition of 
the labourers. A proposition tlio ab- 
surdity of wdiich no c^ae can fail to see. 

In the condition of mo, st communi- 
ties, wages arc regulated by the habi- 
tual standard of living to winch the 
labouicrs adhere, and on less than 
which they will not multiply. Where 
there oxiAs «ueh a standarl, a tax on 
wnrges 'wiil indeed for a time bo borne 
by the lalouiois tiioinselvos . but uidefs 
this tempoiary depression has the 
elfect of loweiing the standaid itself, 
the incroa' o of population wdl receive 
a cheek, wdiieli vu'il raise wm.gos, and 
rcstoie the labourers to thoir previous 
condition On wdiom, in this case, will 
the tax lall ^ According to Adam 
Smith, on the community generally, 
in their character of consumers ; since 
the rise oi wages, he thought, waniid 
raise general prices. AVe liave se' n, 
however, that general prices depend 
on other causes, and are never raised 
by any circumstance which atfects all 
kinds of }n'o(luotivo employment in the 
same manner and degree. A rise of 
wages occasioned by a tax, must, like 
any other increase of the cost oi labour, 
be defrayed fnun protits. To ailempt 
to tU'C day-iaboui\is, in an old country, 
is moieW to impO’,c an extra tax upon 
ah employers of common labour ; unless 
the lax baa the much wmrse elfect of 
pcnnaiiently loweiing the standard of 
eomfurlable suhsisience in the minds 
of the poorest chibs. 

We lind in the preceding coubidera- 
iions an additional argument foiMbe 
opinion already expressed, that direct 
taxation should slop short of the class 
of incomes which do not exceed 'W’hat 
is nOv'e^faiy foi healthful existeneo. 
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These very small incomes are mostly 
derived from manual labour ; and, a^ 
w'e now see, any lax imposed on these, 
cither permanently degrade.s the habits 
of the labouring clas.s, or Mis on pro- 
fits, and burtliGUs capita{i.stff witli an 
indirect "tax, in addition to their shai\ 
of tlie^ direct taxes ; w^j^ich^ is doubly 
objectionable, both as a violation of th'e 
fundamental ttiIc of equality, and for 
the reasons wdiich, as already shown, 
render a peculiar tax on prolits defcii- 
mcntal to the public wmnlth, and co^^ 
sequently to tlm means which society 
possesses of paying any taxes wdiatovt^r 

§ 5. W^e now pass, from taxes 
the separate kinds of income, to 
attempted to be assessed fuiily upon 
all kinds ; in other words, an Income 
Tax The discussion of the conditions 
necessary for inakbig this J^.x consi.s- 
tent with justice, has been anticipated 
in the last cliaptei'^ V/e .shall 
therefore, that tlicsecon^litimm urecoi i- 
plied w'ith They •ire, fird, that in- 
comes helow'- a certain ainoinii siinuhl 
be altogether iintaxcd I’liis minlnumi 
should not b!‘ higher th.on the ainnnnt 
which sniiices for the iiece.ssarics of the 
existing po])ulation. The exempLioii 
from die ]>iG.sciit inc('ine-tax,,or all in- 
comes under 100/, a year, and the low’er 
percentage levied on those between 
100/. and 150/, are only defensible on 
the ground that almost all the indirect 
taxc.s ])>'ess more bmiclly on incomes 
bclwmeu 60/. and 150/. than on any 
otheis whatever. The second condi- 
tion is, that incomes nbeve the limit 
tbould be taxed only in proportion to 
the surplus by whioli they exceed the 
limit. Thirdly, that all sums sav(-d 
I irom income and invested, should be 
exempt from dm tax: (»r if this be 
ibimd imjnacticable, that life incomes 
and incomes from business and pi^dhs- 
sums should be less heavily taxed than 
inheritable incomes, in a rleggec as 
nearly as possible equivalent to tiie in- 
creased ^med of economy arising from 
their terminable characrer : allowancr-* 
being also nvide, in the case of variable 
incomes, for their precariuusness. 

An income-tax, burly assessed on 
Ih^e priueiples, would be, in point d 
K lx 2 
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justice, tpo least cxccptioncaLlo of all 
taxes. The objection to it, in tlie pre- 
sent low state of jrablic morality, is tlie 
iiuposbibility of ascertaining the real 
incomes of llio contributors. Tlio sup- 
posed havdsliip of compelling people to 
disclose tlieV^moimt of tlieir incomes, 
uuglit iiot,^ inemy opinion, to count for 
mucli. One of the social evils of this 
country is the piactice, amounting to a 
custom, of maintaining, or attempting 
to maintain, the appearance to the 
world of a larger income tlian is pos- 
sess'd ; and it would be far better for 
the interests of those who yield to this 
weakness, if the extent of their means 
, were universally and exactly known, 
■TnS the temptation removed to expend- 
ing more than they can afford, or stint- 
ing real wants in order to make a false 
show externally. At the same time, 
the reasoifcof the case, even on this 
point, is not so cxc]LnsiTcly on one side 
of the argument as is sometimes sup- 
posed. So long as the vulgar of any 
country are in tHe debased state of 
mind which this national habit presup- 
poses — so long as their respect (if such 
a word can be applied to it) is pio- 
poitioned to wbat they suppose to be 
each person’s pecuniary means — it may 
bo doubted whether anything which 
would remove all uncertainty as to that 
])oint, would not considerably increase 
the presumption and arrogance of the 
\ ulgar rich, and their insolence towards 
those above them in mind and charac- 
ter, but below tliem in fortune, 

Notwithstancling, too, what is called 
tbe inquisitorial nature of the tax, no 
amount of inquisitorial power which 
would be tolerated by a people tbe 
most disposed to submit to it, could 
enable the revenue officers to assess 
the tax from actual knowledge of the 
circumstances of contiibutors. Bents, 
Balarics, annuities, and all fixed in- 
comes, can ^ he exactly asceilaiued. 
But the variable gains of professions, 
and still more the profits of business, 
which ilie person interested^ cannot 
alym \ s himself exactly aNcertain, can 
hiill Jess be estimated \rith any aii- 
U'oadi to ffiiiness by a tax-colloetor. 
j'he inani udiarice must be placed, 
uni h;^ been placed, on the re- 


inriis made by tlio pi-rsmi liim^df, 
No pr(Hliiction of accounts is of mucli 
avail, except against tbe more llagiant 
cases of falsehood ; and even against 
these ,,the diock is very imperfect, for 
rif fraud is iiiteiulod, false acconnls can 
generally he framed which it will bah In 
any means of inquiry possessed by the 
revenue officeis to detect: tbe easy ic- 
souixc of omitting entries on the credit 
side being often sufficient without the 
aid oflietitious debts or disbunsemenN. 
d'hc lax, tliciefore, on wliatovcr prin- 
ciples of equality it may be imposed, 
is in practice unequal in one of tlie 
worst ways, ffilbig heaviest on tie 
most to iS ientions. The unscrupulous 
succeed ill evading a great proportion 
of wbat they should pay ; even persons 
of integrity in their ordinary tiansac- 
tious arc tempted to palter with iLoir 
consciences, at least to the extent of 
deciding in their own favour all points 
on which the smallest doubt or dis- 
cussion could arise : while the strictly 
veracious may he made to pay more 
than the stale intended, by ibc powers 
of arbili ary assessment neccfisaiily in- 
trusted to the Commissioners as the 
last defence against the tax-payer’s 
power ot concealment. 

It is to be feared, therefore, that the 
fairness which belongs to the principle 
of an income-tax, cannot be made to 
attach to it in practice : and that this 
tax, while apparently the most just 
of all modes ot raising a revenue, is in 
effiect more unjust than many others 
which are primd fade more objection- 
able. This consideration would lead 
us to concur in the opinion which, until 
of late, has usually prevailed — that 
direct taxes on income should bo re- 
served as an extraordinary resouivc I'm* 
gi*eat national emergencies, in wliich 
the necessity of a large additional rc' 
venue overrules all objections. 

The difficulties of k fair income-tax: 
have elicited a proposition for a direct^ 
tax of so much per cent, not on income 
hut on expenditure; the aggregate 
amount of each person’s expenditure 
bring asceiiainerl, as the amount of 
income now m, from statements fur- 
niched by the coiiiribuiors themselves 
Ihe author of this suggeiticiij AIra 
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Fu'vans, In a clever painplilel on the 
H'lbjcct, coiilenils that the returns 
vhich persons wc^ild furnish of their 
expen chtiire vronld be more trustworthy 
ilian tho'.e winch they now mike oil 
their nicoine, inasmuch^s expenditure 
is in its own nature more public than 
income, and false representations of it 
more easily dotocted. He cannot, I 
think, have sufficiently consideied, how 
few ofihoit('ms in the annual expen- 
dltuie of most families can be judged 
of with any appioximation to correct- 
ness from the external signs. The only 
security would still the veracity of 
individuals, and there is no reason for 
supposing that their statements would 
be more trustwoithy on the subject of 
their expenses than on that of their re- 
venues ; especially as, the ex]t)enditurG 
of most persons being composed of 
many more items than thoir income, 
thiue would he more scope for conccal- 
Ujcnt and suppression in the detail of 
expemics than even of receipts. 

The taxes on expenditure at present 
in forci}, cither in tlds or in other coun- 
tries, fall only on particular hinds of 
expenditure, and dilfer no otherwise 
iVom taxes on commodities than in 
being paid directly by the jiersnn vrlio 
(onsnaies or uses tlie article, instead 
of* being advanced by the producer or 
seller, and icimbiirsed in the price. 
The taxes on horses and cairiages, on 
dog's, on servants, are of this nature. 
They evidently fall on the persons from 
whom they are levied; — those who use 
the commodity taxed. A tax of a simi- 
lar description, and more important, is 
a house-tax : which must be considered 
at somewhat greater length. 

§ G. The rent of a house consists of 
two parts, the ground-rent, and what 
Adam Smith calls the building-rent. 
The first is determined by the ordinary 
principles of rent, it is the remunera- 
tiun given for the use of the portion of 
land occupied by the bouse and its ap- 
purtenances; and vaiics from a mere 
equivalent for the rent which the ground 

* A Percentage Tax on PomesUo JExpeyidi- 
ture to suppig the •whole of the Tiihlic 
Pei'cnus. By John Be vans. Buhiished hy 
Hatchard, in iS47. 
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would afford in agriculture, to the mono- 
poly rents paid for advantageous sitna 
tions in populous thoroughfares. Tim 
rent of the house itself, as disirngiiishcd 
from the gi’oimd, is the equivalent giv^n 
for the labour and capital expended on 
I the building. The faetjof i#s being rc- 
1 ceived in quarterly or half-yoarly pay- 
ments, makes no difference in the piiii- 
ciplcs by which it is regulated. It 
comprises the ordinary pioht on the 
builder’s capital, and an aimnity, suffi- 
cient at the current rate of interest, 
after paying for all repairs chargeable 
on the proprietor, to replace tlie origina. 
capital by the time the house is worit 
out, or by the expiration of the ustTa? 
term of a building lease. 

A tax of so much per cent on the 
gross rent, fulls on both those portions 
alike. The more highly ea>houso is 
rented, the more it pavs to the tax, 
whether the qualiw of the situation or 
that of the house iiselF is the cause. 
The incidence, liov’f?ver, of these two 
portions of the tax must be considered 
separately. 

As much of it as is a tax on build- 
ing-rent, must iillimatclv fall on the 
ronsuiner, in other words tlic occupier. 
Foi as the profits of building are al- 
ready not above the ordinary rate, they 
would, if tho tax fell on the owner and 
not on tho occupier, become lower than 
the profits of untaxed employments, 
and houses would not he built It ir* 
probable however that for some time 
after tho tax was tirst imposed, a great 
part of it would fall, not on the renter, 
but on the owner of the house. A large 
propoition of the consumers either could 
not afford, or would not choose, to pay 
their former rent with the tax in ad- 
dition, but would content themselves 
with a lower scale of accommodation. 
Houses therefore would he for a tiTne 
in excess of the demand. The conse- 
quence of such excess, in the case of 
most other ai tides, would he an al- 
most immediate diminution of the sup- 
ply: but so durable a commodify as 
houses does ’^lot rapidly diminish in 
amount. New bnildings indeed, of ibe 
class for which the demand had de- 
creased, -would cease to bo erected, ex- 
cept for special reasons; but in the 
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i.h\'iiitiine the teinpomiy suporOnity 
wtHikl lower leiitp, and the consul. lorrf 
\^()uI‘d obtain, perhaps, nearly the same 
accomni 9 dation as formerly, for the 
same a go re gate payment, rent and 
tax togetliei*. By degrees, liowo\er, 
as the exfstiii^ houses -wore out, or as 
increase of population domandetl a 
greater sni)p]y, rents ^Youkl again rise ; 
until it hceame profilablo to recom- 
mence building', which would not be 
until the tax was whoil}’- traiisierred 
to the occupier. In the end, tliorofore, 
the occupier hears that portion of a 
tax on rent, which falls on the payment 
rijpde fo'' the ho use itseh', exclusively 
"^of the ground it stands on. 

The case is partly diiferent with the 
portion which is a tax on gronnd-ient. 
As taxes on rent, propeily so caded, 
fall on tils landlord, a tax on ground- 
relit, one would s^T’pose, must fall on 
the ground-landlord, at least after the 
expiration of t]\p hnilding lease. It 
will not however fall wholly on the 
landlord, unless with tlie tax on ground- 
rent theie is comhined an equivalent 
tax on agricultural rent. The lowest 
rent of land let for Imilding is very 
little above the rent which the same 
ground 'vmuld yield in agriculture : 
since it is reasonable to suppose that 
land, unless in case of exccptioinl cir- 
cumstances, is let or sold for building 
as soon as it is decidedly worth more 
for that purpose than for cultivation. 
If, therefore, a tax were laid on ground- 
rents without being also laid on agii- 
cultural rents, it would, unless of trifling 
amount, re^bico the return from the 
lowest ground-rents below the ordinary 
return from land, and would chock fur- 
ther building cuiitc as efrectually as if 
it were a tax on huilding-rents, until 
either the increased demand of a grow- 
ing population, or a diminution of sup- 
pjy by tlio ordinary causes of destruc- 
tion, had raided the rent by a full 
equivalent for the tax. But whatever 
raises the lowest ground-re'iils, raises 
all others, since each exceeds the 
lowest by the market^ value of its 
peculiar advantages. If, therefore, the 
tax on gTound-i'Gnis were a fixed sum 
per square foot, the more valuable 
situations paying no more than those 


least in u-qucist, this fi.ved pcjmri.t 
wuidd 111 n” null ely Ihli on the occnpi<T 
Suppose the lowest ground-rent to be 
lOh ]>er aerie, and the highest 1000? , a 
'tax of 1?. per acre on ground-rents 
Yvould iiltiinaiely raise the former to 
11?., and the latter conscqceiuly to 
1001/., since the difference of value 
between the two situations vuuLl he 
exactly w'hat it wms before : the annual 
pound, therefore, w'ould be paitl by the 
occupier. But a tax on ground-rent is 
supposed to be a puriioii of a house-tax, 
v-diich is not a fixed payment, hut a 
percentage on tlf^ rent. The cli('apei=t 
site, thorcfoie, being supposed as befoi^ 
to pay 1?, the d-'-arest would }>av 100?., 
of which only the 1?. could h<‘ thrown 
upon the occiquer, since the rent would 
still he only raised to 1001?. Conse- 
quently, 90/. of the 100?. levied from 
the expensive site, Wvmld fall on the 
ground-landlord il house-tax thus re- 
quires to be considered in a double 
aspect, as a tax on all occupiers of 
houses, and a tax on ground-rents 
I In the vest maiority of houses, the 
ground-rent iorms hut a small propoi’- 
tion of the annual payment made for 
the house, and nearly all the tax falls 
on the occupier. It is only in ex- 
ceptional cases, like that of the fa- 
vourite situatimis in largo towms, tliafc 
the predominant element in the rent 
of the house the ground-rent ; and 
among the very few kinds of income 
which arc fit subjects for peculiar la na- 
tion, those ground-rents hold the prin- 
cipal place, heiug the most gigantic 
example extant of enormous accessions 
I of riches acquired rapidly, and in many 
I cases imexpectedly, by a few fumilic.^, 

; from the mere accident of tlieir pos- 
j sessing certain tracts of land, without 
1 their ha\ing thcmpclvcs aided in the 
j acquisition by the smallest exertion, 

I outlay, or risk. So far therefore as a 
house-tax falls on the ground-landlord, 
it is liable to no valid objection. 

In so far as it falls on the occupier, 
if justly proportioned to the value of 
the house, it is one of the fairest and 
most unobjectionable of all taxes. No 
art of a jjcrson’s expenditure is a 
etter criterion of liis means, or bears, 
on the whole, more nearly the same 
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proportion to them. A iioase-t.ix is a 
nearer ajiproach to a fair income-tax, 
lliau a direct assc^snieni on income 
can easily be ; Laving tlie gicat ad- 
vantage, that it niabes s])^atainy)usly 
all the allowances wliicL it is so diffi- 
cult to make, and so im'Jracticable to 
make exactly, in assessing an income- 
tax : for if wliat a person pays in Louse- 
rent is a lest of anytLing, it is a test 
not of wLai Le possesses, but of wnat 
ho thinks Lc can afford to spend. The 
equality of iliis tax can. only be scii- 
ously questioned on two grounds. Tbc 
first is, that a miser may escape it. 
This objection applied to all taxes on 
expenditure : uotbing but a direct tax 
on income ca.n reacli a miser But as 
misers do not now board iL-nr tieasuro, 
but invest it in prodneti vo emiiloyments, 
it not only adds to the national wealth, 
and consequently to the general means 
of paying taxes, but the payment claim- 
able from itself is only transfened from 
the principal sum to the income after- 
wards derived from it, which pays taxes 
as soon as it comes to be expended 
Tbc second objection is that a person 
may require a largtu’ and more ex- 
pensive house, not from having greater 
means, but from having a larger family 
Of this, bow over, ho is not entitled to 
complain , since having a large family 
is at a person’s own choice . and, so 
far as concerns the public interest, is 
a tiling rather to be discouraged than 
promoted. - 

* Another common objection is that large 
and expensive accommodation is often re- 
quired, not as a residence, but for business. 
But it IS an admitted principle that buildings 
or portions of buildings occupied cxcUisx\ely 
for business, such as shops, warehouses, ur 
luanufaetories, ought to be exempted Irom 
house-tax. The plea that persons in busi- 
_iiessmaybo compelled to live in situations, 
such as the great thoroughfares of London, 
where house-rent is at a monopoly rate, 
seems to me unworthy of regard : since no 
one does so but because the extra profit 
■which ho expects to derive from the situation, 
is more than an equivalent to him for the 
extra cost. But in any case, the hulk of the 
tax on this extra rent wiU not fall on him, but 
on the ground-landlord. 

It his been aUo objected that house-rent 
in the rural districts is much lower than in 
towns, and lower in some towns and m some 
rural districts than in others : so tha'*' a tax 
pioportioned to it would have a correspond- 
ing inequality of pressure. To this, however. 
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A large portion of the taxation of 
this country is raised by a house- tax. 
Bffic 2 >arochiai taxation of the towns 
entirely, and of the rural districts par- 
tially, consists of an assessipcnt on 
'house-rent. The window-tax, which 
was also a house-tax, hut of a bad 
kind, operating as a ta3#onffiij;ht, and 
a cause of deronnity in building, was 
exchanged in 1851 for a house-tax pro- 
perly so called, hut on a much lower 
scale than that which existed pre- 
viously to 1834. It is to he Liiiieiited 
that the now tax retains the unjust 
principle on which the old house-tax 
was assessed, and which contributed 
quite as much as the sellishucss of 
midille classes to produce the outcry* 
against tlie tax. The public were 
justly scandalized (»u learning that re- 
sidences like Chatsworth or Belvoir 
were only rated on an imaginary rent 
of perhaps 200/. a ^ear, under the pre- 
text that owing to the.,gro<ai expense 
of keeping them np^thoy could not bo 
let for more. Probably, indeed, they 
could not be let even f r that, and if 
the argument wore a fair one, they 
ought not to have hocn taxed at all. 
But a house-tax is not intended as a 
tax on incomes derived from houses, 
hut on ex])eiitlituro incurred Tor them. 
The thing wdiich it is wished to ascer- 
tain is what a house costs to the person 
who lives in it, not what it would 
bring in if let to some one else. When 
the occupier is not the owner, and does 
not hold on a repairing lease, the rent 
he pays is the measure of vvhat the 
house costs him : but when he is the 
owner, some other measure must he 
sought A valuation should le made 
of the house, not at what it w ould sell 
for, bnt at what would he the cost of 
rebuilding it, and this valuation might 

it may be answered, that in places w%cre 
house-rent is low, persons of the same 
amount of ineomo usually live in larger and 
better houses, and thus expend in liouse- 
rent more nearly the same proportion of 
their incomes than might at iirst sight 
axipear. Or if not, the probability will be, 
that many of tjyiem live in those places pre- 
cisely because they are too poor to lis e clse- 
wheie, and have therefore the strungost 
claim to be taxed lightlj^. In some cases, it 
is precisely because the people are poor, 
that house-rent remains low. 
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be periodically corrected by an allow- 
iincc for wliat it had lost in valno by- 
time, or gained by repairs and improve- 
ments, The amount of the amended 
valuatioiv would form a principal sum, 
the interest of which, at the current 
price of the ^public lands, would form 
the annual vaiiie at wdiich the building 
should he assessed to the tax. 

As incomes below a certain amount 
ought to he exempt from income-tax, 
so ought houses below a certain value, 


from house-tax, on the uni sarsal prim 
ciplc of spaiing from all taxation the 
absolute necessarier of healthful exist- 
ence. In order that the occupiers of 
^^lodg'ngs, as'"'" well as of houses, might 
benefit, as injustice they ought, by this 
exemption, it might he optional with 
the owners to have every portion of a 
house w'hicli is occupied by a separate 
tenant, valued and assessed separately, 
as is now usually the case with cham- 
bers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF TAXES ON 

§ 1 . v>r taxes on commodities are 
commonly meant, t?«oso which are le- 
vied either on<^he producers, or on the 
earners or doalerp- who intervene be- 
tween them and the final purchasers 
for consumption. I’axcs imposed di- 
rectly on the consumers of particular 
commodities, such as a house-tax, or 
the tax in this country on horses and 
carriages^ might bo called taxes on 
commodities, hut are not ; the phrase 
being, by custom, confined to indirect 
taxes — those wdiich are advanced by 
one person, to be, as is expected and 
intended, reimbursed by another. 
Taxes on commodities are either on 
production wdthin ilie country, or on 
importation into it, or on conveyance 
or sale within it ; and are classed re- 
spectively as excise, customs, or tolls 
and transit duties. To whichever class 
they belong, and at whatever stage in 
the progress of the community they may 
he imposed, they are equivalent to an 
inci;^.ase of the cost of production ; 
using that term in its most enlarged 
sense, which includes the cost of trans- 
port and distribution, or, in common 
phrase, of bringing the compiodity to 
market. 

When the co«t of production is in- 
creased artificially by a tax, the effect 
is the same as when it is increased by 
natural causes. If only one or a few 
commodities are affected their value 
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and price rise, so as to compons.ate the 
producer or dealer for the peculiar bur- 
then; hut if there w^ere a tax on all 
commodities, exactly proper! ioned to 
their value, no such compensation 
would be obtained : there would neither 
be a general rise of values, which is 
an absurdity, nor of prices, which de- 
pend on causes entirely different. 
There wmuld, howmver, as Mr. McCul- 
loch has pointed out, be a disturbance 
of values, some falling, others rising, 
owing to a circumstance, the effect of 
which on values and prices we for- 
merly discussed ; the different durabi- 
lity of the eapital employed in different 
occupations. The gross produce of 
industry consists of two parts; one 
portion serving to replace the capital 
consumed, while the other portion is 
rofit. Now equal capitals in two 
ranches of production must have equal 
expectations of profit ; but if a greater 
portion of the one tlian of the other is 
fixed capital, or if that fixed capital is 
more durable, there will be a ]< 3 ss con- 
snraplion of capital in the year, and 
less will he required to replace it, so 
that the profit, if absolutely the same, 
will form a greater proportion of the 
annual returns. To derive from a ca- 
pital of lOOOZ. a profit of lOOl, the one 
producer may have to sell produce to 
the value of 1100/., the other only to 
the value of 500/. If on these two 
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brandies of iniliistry a tax be imposed 
of live per cent ad valorem, ibe last 
Tvillbe charged only with 25Z., the first 
with 65h ; "leaving to the one 75/. 
profit, to the otlier on^ 45h To 
equalize, therefore, their expectation ofl 
profit, the one conimodity must rise in 
price, or the other must fall, or both : 
commodities made chiefly by immediate 
labour must rise in value, as compared 
with those which are chiefly made by 
machinery. It is unnecessary to prose- 
cute this branch of the inquiry any 
further. 

§ 2. A tax on one commodity, 
whether laid on its production, its im- 
portation, its carriage from place to 
]ilace, or its sale, and wdicther the^tax 
he a fixed sum of money for a given 
quantity of the commodity, or an ad 
valorem duty, will, as a general rule, 
raise the value and price of the com- 
modity by at least the amount qt the 
tax. There are few cases in which it 
does not laise them by more than that 
amount. In the first place, there are 
few taxes on production on account of 
which it is not found or deemed neces- 
sary to impose restrictive i cgulations 
on the manufacturers or dealers, in 
order to chedc evasions of the tax. 
Iheso regulations are alwa}s smrees 
of trouble and annoyance, and gene- 
rally of expense, for all of which, being 
peculiar disadvantages, the producers 
or dealers must have compeusalion in 
the price of their commodity. These 
restrictions also frequently^ interfere 
with the processes of manufacture, re- 
.quiring the producer to carry on ^ his 
operations in the way most convenient 
to the revenue, though not the cheapest, 
or most efficient for purposes of produc- 
tion. Any regulations whatever, en- 
forced by law”, make it difficulfc for the 
producer to adopt new and improved 
processes. Further, the necessity of 
advancing the tax obliges producers 
and dealers to carry on their business 
witb larger capitals tlnin would other- 
wise be necessary, on the whole of 
which they must receive the ordinary 
rate of profit, though a part only is em- 
ployed in defraying the ^rcal expenses 
of pi oduction orimpoitation. The price 
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of the article must he such as to aflord 
a profit on moie than its natural value, 
instead of a profit on only its natural 
value. A part of the capital of the 
country, in short, is not employed in 
production, hut in advances to the state, 
ivpaid in the price of goods ; and the 
consumers must give ati iuftlemnity to 
the sellers, equal to the profit wdiich 
they could have made on the same 
capital if really employed in produc- 
tion.* Neither ought it to he forgotten, 
that whatever renders a larger capital 
necessary in any trade or business, 
limits the competition in that business, 

' and by giving something like a mono- 
poly to a few dealers, may enable tli^m 
cither to keep up the price beyond wTa? 
would afford the ordinary rate of profit, 
or to obtain the ordinary rate of profit 
with a less degree of exertiim for im- 
proving and cheapening thru* commo- 
dity. In tliese sc^rai inodes, taxes on 
commodities often cost tij the consumer, 
through the increased price of the ar- 
ticle, much more tfan they bring into 
the treasury of the state. There is 
still another consideration. The higher 
price necessitated by the tax, ahiiost 
always checks the demand for the com- 
modify , and since there are many im- 
provements in production Which, to 
make them practicable, require a cer- 
tain extent of demand, such improve- 
ments are obstructed, and many ot them 
revented altogether. It is a well- 
nown fact, that the branches of pro- 
duction in which few’est improvements 
are made, are those with wdiich the 
revenue officer interferes; and that 
nothing, in general, gives^ a greater 
impulse to improvements in the jiro- 
duction of a commodity, than taking 
off a tax which narrowed the mai’ket 
for it. 

* It 13 tx*ue, tills does not constitute, Ss it 
at first sight appears to do, a case of talcing 
more out of the pocTcets of the people than 
the state receives ; since if the state needs 
the advance, and gets it iu this manner, it 
can dispeifi?e with an equivalent amount of 
borrowing in stock or exchequer bills. _ But 
it IS more econm^mieal that the necessities ot 
the slate should be supphed from the dis- 
posable capital in the hands ot the leiiiung 
class, than by an aitififi;|al addition to the 
expenses of one or BcverHl classes of pro* 
ducers or dealers. 
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§ 3. HnOi are IIk^ efl’.uOs of taxes 
on GoimiMidiiies', euiusnlcied i^enorally ; 
but as tli.ue arc some coinniotlities 
(those coiJiposing the iieeess.uies oftlic 
labo'urcr)fof which the values have an 
influence on the distribution of wealth 
among diiTerent classes of the cuiiimii- 
nity, it is rcfiiiisite to trace the cilects 
of taxes on those particular articles 
somewhat farther. If a tax he laid, 
say on corn, and the price liscs in pro- 
portion to the tax, the rise of price may 
operate in two ways. First * it may 
lower the condition of tlie lahommg 
classes ; temporarily indeed it can 
scarcely fail to do so If it diminishes 
consumption of the produce of llie 
earth, or makes them resoii to a food 
which the soil pioduces more ahuii- 
dantly, and therefurG more cheu})ly, it 
to that extent contrihutes to throw 
back agii^uliure upon morehn'lile lands 
or less costly processes, and to lower 
the value and price of corn ; xvhich 
therefore ultimalcfly settles at a price, 
increased not hy the whole amount ot 
the tax, but by only a pait of its 
amount. Secondly, liowcvcr, it may 
happen that ihe dearness of the taxed 
food docs not lower the hahilual stan- 
dard of ^the labourer’s requirements, 
hut that waps, on the contraiy, 
through an action on population, rise, 
in a shorter or longer period, so as to 
compensate tlic labourers for their por- 
tion of the tax; the compensation 
being of course at the expense of 
prohts. Taxes on necosf.arios must 
thus have one oftuo oilects. Either 
they lower the coiulitiuii of the lahonr- 
ing classes; or they exact from the 
owners of capital, in addition to ihe 
amount due to the state on their own 
necessafies, the amount dite on tlio.io 
consumed hy the iahourers In the 
las^ case, ihe tax on necessaries, like a 
tax on wages, is ecpii valent to a pecu- 
liar tax on protits ; wliidi is, like all 


otluu’ ]>ar(ial taxjitinn, unjust, and ift 
speciiilly prejudicial to lie increase ot 
the national wealths 

It remains to speak of the etlect on 
rent. eAssiiTning (what is usually the 
lact) that the consumption of loud ia 
not diminished^ the same cultivation as 
before will be necessary to supply the 
wants of the community; the margin 
of cultivation, to use I)r. Chalmers’ 
expression, remains where it was ; and 
the same land or ca])ital which, as the 
least protiuctive, already I’egiilatcd the 
value and price of the whole produce, 
will continue to regulate them. The 
eflbcl wliich a tiix' on agricultural pro- 
duce will have on rent, depends on its 
affecting or not affecting the ditference 
between the return to this least pro- 
ductive land or capital, and the returns 
to other lands and capitals. Now this 
depends on the manner in which the 
tux is imjioscd. If it is an ad valorem 
tax, or what is the same thing, a fixed 
proportion of Iho produee, such as tithe 
for example, it evidently lowers corn- 
rents For it takes more corn from the 
better lands than from the worse ; and 
exactly in the degree in which they are 
better; land of twice the productive- 
ness paying twice as much to the tithe 
Whatever takes more from the greatei 
of tw’O quantities than from the less, 
diminishes the difference between 
them. The imposition of a tithe on 
corn would take a thhe also from corn- 
rent : for if wo reduce a series of numbers 
by a tenth each, the differences between 
them arc reduced one-lentli. 

For cxainj)le, let there be five quali- 
ties of laud, which severally yield, on 
the same extent of ground and with 
the same expimditurc, 100, 90, 80, 70, 
and 60 bushels of wheat ; the last of 
these being the luwest quality which 
the demand for food renders it neces- 
sary to cultivate. The rent of these 
lands will he as Ibllows : — 


The land producing 100 bushels will yield a rout of 100— CO, or 40 bushels. 
That producing 00^ „ „ 90— 60, or 30 „ 



80 



80—60, or liO 


r70 


ft 

70-60, or 10 


CO 

» 

If 

no rent. 


Now let a tithe be imposed, vhich land 10, 9, 8, 7, and 6 bushels re 
takes from these five pieces of spcetively, the fifth quality still 
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being tliG one wliicli rcgni'itcs llio j after ]>ayiiieiit of titke, no more than 
piite, but relurnmg to the farmer, | 51 huslieD.— 

The lai^d producing l<iO bushels reduced to GO, will yield a rent of 90—34, or 06 bushels. 
That, producii'g O') * 81 „ 81— 54, or ‘27. „ 

„ 80 „ %2 „ 72— 54, or 18 

j, 70 * ,, 63 ,, 63 — 54, or 9 ,, 


ami that producing 60 bushels, reduced 
to 54, will yield, as before, no rent. Bo 
that tlie rent of the first quality of 
land has lost four bushels , of the 
second, three , of the third, l\7o; and 
of the fourth, one : that is, oacli has 
lost exactly one tenth, A tax, there* 
fore, of a fixed pio[rliiit)n of the pro- 
duce, lowers, in ilio same propoiiion, 
corn-rout. 

r.ut it is only oorn-r-mt that is 
lowered, and not runt estimated In 
iiioncy, or in any other commodity. 
Dor, in the same proportion as coin- 
rent is reduced in quantity, the corn 
composing it is laiscd in value. Under 
the tithe, 54 bushels will ho W’orth in 
the market what 60 wore before , and 
niiie-tenibs will in all cases sell tor as 
much as the whole ten-tenths previ- 
ously sold for. The landlords vviil 
therefore bo compen.saicd in value and 
price for v; hat they lose in quantity; 
and will sillier only so fir as tiiey con- 
Bumo tlicir rout in kind, or, alter re- 
ceiving it in money, expend it in 
agricultural piodiice. that ip, tbqy 
only suffer as consumers of agiiculiural 
produce, and iii common with all the 
other consumers. Considered as land- 
lords, they have the same income as 
before , the til bo, tborof u’e, fails on 
the consumer, and not on the landlord. 

The same effect would be produced 
on rent, if the tax, insteiid of being a 
fixed proportion of tlie produce, were a 
fixed sum per quarter or per bushel. A 
tax which takes a shilling for every 
bushel, takes more Bhillings from one 
field than from emother, just in propor- 
tion as it produces more bushels ; and 
operates exactly like tithe, except that 
tithe is not only the same proportion 
on all lands, but is also the same pro- 
portion at all times, while a fixed sum 
of money per bushel wnil amount to a 
greater or less proportion, according as 
com is cheap or dear. 

There are other modes of ta.\nng 


cigricuUure, which would afiect rent 
ditfcrcntly. A tax proportioned to tlm 
rent would fall wholly on the rent, and 
would not at all raise the piico of coi n, 
which is reg 111 lied by tlie portion of 
the produce tliat pa}.s no rent A fixed 
tax of so miicli per cuitivatod acivi, 
witlnmt distinction of valtic, would have 
effects dirct'Uy the reverse, 'raking 
no I'u.’’,; Iroin th“ best qualities of 
than (V/in tlie v'uivd, it would. liMVcthc 
diilerenecs the same asbefim', ami Cf<n- 
scquently the same eorn-roiits, uiid the 
landlords would pmofit to tlio/ull extent 
of tbo rise of price. To put the thing 
in another manned thcjirice must rise 
sufficiently to enable the woist land to 
pay the tax : tbus^cnabling all lands 
wdiich produce more ilian the worst, to 
pay not on\v tbo tax, but also an in- 
creased lent to the laudiurds. These,, 
however, are not so mmdi taxes on the 
produce of land, as taxes on the land 
itseii. Taxes on the piodac#, properly 
so called, whether lixed or ad ealorein^ 
do not atfcct icnt, but (all on the con- 
sumer: piolits, however, geiieraliy 
bearing cither the wdiole or the greatest 
pari of the portion which is levied on 
the consumption of the labouring 
classes. 

§ 4. The preceding is, T appre- 
hend, a correct statement of the man- 
ner in which taxes on agrlcullural 
]>iodiice operate wdiun first, laid on. 
4\Tieii, however, they are of old stand- 
ing, their efieet may be diflerenfc, as 
was first pointed out, I believ^ by 
Mr. Senior. It is, as wm have seen, an 
almost infallible cause qiience of any 
reduction of profits, to re laid the rate 
of accuflaulation. Now the eileci of 
accumulation, when atiendod by its 
usual accompaniment, an increase of 
population, is to increase the value and 
price of food, to r«sG rent, and to 
lower profits: that is, to do precisely 
what is done by a tax on agricultural 
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piTHlut-p. except iliat tlis dees not lai^-e 
rent. Tiie tax, liieieroie, nievolr aidi- 
cip'ilcs the riso of price, and fall of 
prdit?., ^diich would liavc tnkc'i place 
uiiiuuitidy (liruiigli tl.o l.oil* ..a 

of accnnmlaiion ; \vlnle it at llus t'aaia 
tiiuG piev(piiR..or at leant retaidR, tlait 
proerens. Jf the rale of piolitwas surlp 
|r('\ioiiH to the iiiipoaltion of a tithe;, 
liiat the of the tithe leduecs it 

to the ja'actical niinimiun, the tithe 
put a stop to all fniUn'r accnii'ni- 
lation, 01 eause it to take place out of 
the country; and the only effect w hieh 
the tit lie will then ha\e had on the 
consumer, is to make him pay eailier 
Alretprico width he would have had to 
pay somewhat later — part of wdiich, 
indeed, in the gradual progress of 
w'caltli and pojnilation, ho w'ould have 
almost immediately hegnn to pay. 
After a lapse of time which wmnhl ha^c 
admitted of arise of’^unc-tenlh thr('U<',ii 
tlio natural ])rogresso^' wamltli, the cen- 
snmer wdll he })ayng no moic than he 
would luuo paid If the tithe had never 
(xisted; he will have cmiscd to pay 
any poitun of it, and the pci.sou who 
will leall) pay it is the landlord, whom 
it dcpiives of the increase of rent whieli 
would b}?; that time luue act rued to 
him. At every successive point in this 
interval of time, less of the bin then y ill 
U'st on the consumer, and more of it on 
the landlord: and in the ultimate re- 
sult, the minimum of profits will he 
reached with a smaller cajutal and 
popuUition, and a lower rental, than if 
the course of things hail not been dis- 
turbed by the imposition of the tax. 
If, on the other hand, the tithe or other 
tax on agricultural produce does not 
reduce profits to the minimum, but to 
something above the minimum, accu- 
mulation will not he stopped, but only 
slaciiikcnGd : and if population also in- 
creases, the twofold increase will con- 
tinue to produce ils effects — a rise r»f 
the price ol corn, and an increase of 
rent, 'llicse consequences, dsowever, 
wil lilt lake plaic with the same 
rapidity as if the higher icife of profit 
had continued. At the end of twenty 
years the cotmlr|.will have a small Jr 
P'opulation and capital, than, but for 
the tax, it would by that time have 
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i had; the Lindhttds Ill have a smaller 
j ri'Ut ; and tiiu jwice ef corn, having 
i iiu-iva; f‘d l<‘ss ra]fi lly tlian it would 
I (.tlu'iwisc' have diuue will n.it he so 
,gi!iu‘h’ a' a tenth luiluo' tlum wdiat, if 
therii had b'-on no tax, it would ly that 
time ha\c become. A uart of the tax, 
Iheiefoie, will ahvady have ceased to 
I fall (ill the consumer, ami d<‘Volvcd 
upon tlio landlord , an I tlie ]u*upoiti(Ui 
will hceome givatvU* and gmater by 
hiji'^e <’f time. 

?»]r. Senior illuhtiates this view’' of 
the suhjcH't by likening the efiects of 
tithes, or othor taxes on agiieiillur.d 
produe'x to those of natural sterility of 
soil. If the land of a country without 
access to foreign supplies, wx're sud- 
denly r, mitten with a permammt clete- 
riuratlon of quality, to an extent w’hidi 
wmuld make a tenth moie labour neces- 
sary to laisG the existing puxluce, the 
price of corn wmnld nndonhlodly rise 
one-tenlh P.iit it cannot lienee bo 
inferred t!’o^ if tlio soil of the couiitrv 
hadfromhln* beginning been onc-tenth 
worse than it Is, corn would at present 
have been oiv'-tenth dearer than we 
find it. It is hir uuwo probable, that 
the smaller lelurn to labour and cnjiital, 
ever since the first setflement of the 
country, W’ould have caused in each 
Mmeessivo gcncratimi a less rapid in- 
ciease tlian lias taken place: that tlie 
country would now have contained less 
capital, and maintained a smaller popu- 
lation, so that notwithstanding the iu- 
fciiority of the soil, the price of corn 
' mild not have been lnghcr,nor profits 
low or, than at present; rent alone 
would certainly have been lower, M'e 
may suppose tw'O islands, which, being 
alike in extent, in natuuil fcrtilitjg and 
indiiRtrial advancement, have up to a 
certain time been equal in population 
and capital, and have had equal rentals, 
and tlio same price of corn. Let u& 
imagine a tithe imposed in one of these 
islands, but not in the, other, Theie 
will be immediately a difference in the 
price of corn, and therefore prirbably in 
profits. While prolHa are not tending 
downwards in cither country, that is, 
wdiiio improvements in the production 
of necessaries fully keep pace w'ith tlie 
increa.se of population, this diffei'ence 
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0 ^ ptior-H and profits b< lA'coiilIieisl.-ni'Is 
may coiitiniio Bat if, in the untitlicd 
island, capital inci eases, and popula- 
tion along with it^ more than enough 
to connterhalance any ipjpravements 
which take place, the piico of edrn wil^ 
giadually rise, ])roiits will fall, and rent 
will increase , while in the tithed island 
rnpilal and pi'puhition will either not 
incicase (beyond what is balanced hv 
the impioveuif'nls), or if they do, will 
increase in a loss degree ; so that rent 
and the price of corn will either not rise 
at all, or lise more slowly. Bent, there- 
fore, will soon he higher in the uniithed, 
than ill the tithed %iand, and proiits 
not so much higher, nor com so much 
cheaper, as they wcie on the first im- 
position of the tithe. These effects 
will ho progressive. At the end of 
every ton yeais there wdll be a greater 
diflciciico hctiveen the rentals and be- 
tween the aggregate wealth and popu- 
lation of the twm islands, and a less 
difference in profits and in the price of 
corn. 

At wdiat ]ioint wall those last dif- 
ferences entirely cease, and the tem- 
porary effect of taxes on pvgricultural 
produce, in raising the price, have en- 
tirely given place to the ultimate efiect, 
that of limiting the total pioduce of 
the coimtiy? Though the untitlicd 
island is always verging towmids the 
point at which the price of fond wwld 
overtake that in the tithed island, its 
progress towards that point naturally 
slackens as it diaws nearer to attaining 
it; since — the diHereiice beUveen the 
two islands in the rapidity of accumu- 
lation, depending upon the difference 
in the rates of profit — in propoition as 
those approximate, the movement which 
draw’s them closer together, abates of 
its force. The one may not actually 
o\ertake the other, until both islands 
reach the minimum of profits: up to 
that point, the tithed island may con- 
tin ne more or less ahead of the untithed 
island in the juice of corn* considerably 
ahead if it is far from the minminm, 
and is therefore accumulating rapidjy ; 
'fery littk ahead if it is near the mini- 
□lum, and accnnmlaiing slowdy. 

But whatever is true of the tithed 
and liiitithed islands^ in our hypotheti- 
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cal case, is true of any country having 
a tithe, compared with the same 
country if it had never had a tithe 

In England the great emigration of 
capital, and the almost periodical oc- 
currence of commercial crises throiigli 
the speculations occasioned by the 
habitually low rate of ^-of#, are indi- 
cations that profit has attained the 
liractical, though not the ultimate 
inininium, and that all the savings 
which take jilacc (beyond wdiat im- 
provements, lending to the clicnpcning 
of necessaries, make room for) are 
cither sent abioad for investment, or 
periodically swept awmy. There can 
tlmrefoie, 1 think, be little doubt Jiiat 
if England had never had a tithe, or 
any tax on agiicultural produce, the 
price of corn wmiild have been by this 
time as high, and the rate of profits as 
low, as at present. Independently of 
the more rapid accumulation wdiich 
would have taken plac^if profits had 
not been picmaturelv lowered by these 
imposts , the mere having of a part of 
the capital which has been wnasted 
in unsuccessful speculations, and the 
keeping at home a part of that wdiich 
has been sent abroad, would have been 
quite sufliciont to produce the effect. I 
think, therefore, with Llr. Senior, that 
the tithe, even before its commutation, 
had ceased to he a cause of high prices 
or low profits, and had become a mere 
deduction fj-oni rent ; its other effects 
being, that it cau^cd the country to 
have no greater capital, no larger pro- 
duction, and no more numerous popu- 
lation than if it had been onc-tentii 
less fertile than il is ; or lot us rather 
say onc-tweiitieiii, (considering how 
gieat a porcioii of tiie land of Grcai 
Britain wms lithc-irec). 

But though tithes and other taxes 
on agricultural produce, when of long 
standing, eitlier do not rai^e the pfiec 
of food and lower profits at all, or if at 
all, not in jiroportion to the tax ; yet 
the abrogation of such taxes, wmen 
they cxis^, does not the less diminish 
price, and, in general, raise the rate of 
profit. The Abolition of a tithe takes 
one-tenth from the cost of production, 
and consequently fr«a the price, of 
all agiicultural produce ; and unless il 
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lipnnanoiiily raises th<' 1,’J o.h’itV k^- 
qi]!K'in£‘iiis, it lowers Uic i . st (il' lulxmr, 
aii'I rni^t•s prolits. lu'iit, t^-timuied in 
Tiionoy or in coninn d ties, peiHaMdy 
U'lnains as bcfnio; estini.dyd iti a^^ri- 
cuUural pn)tUico, it is r.»i:,od The 
country adds as iiiiitdi Ity tin repeal of 
a lillie, lo^Lc^iai'idii widcliiiilerrencs 
botAvecn it and tlie statioiiary state, as 
is cut oir from llial inaiti,in by a lithe 
when iirst intpesed. AcLniniiuilion is 
greatly accidcraled ; and if population 
also iiu'reascs, tlie ]>nco of cotn imme- 
diately begins to leeovcr itself, and 
rent to rise ; tliiis graduahy trans- 
ftu'iing llio benefit of tlm reini^siun, 
from Iho consimicr to the landlord 
• ^dio effects which thus residt ifi-oni 
abolishing titlie, result equally from 
W’hat has been done by tiie arrange- 
memts under the Oommiitation Act ibr 
concerting it into a rent-dtaig" AVhen 
tbo tax, iiistead of being Imded on the 
whole i>rodiiGe of llf^ soil, is lex led only 
from tlio portd.us cvhieli pay leni, and 
does not toucli 01^7 fn^sii extcnr.i-m of 
cultivation, the lax no Imgei forms 
any part of the cofat of pjfMiuet.ion of 
the portion of the produce whii li rngu- 
lates tho pi ice ol all tlio rest. The 
land or capbal wdiiih pays no rent, can 
now send: its produce to inavlvet one- 
tenth cheaper, ddie coinmntation of 
tithe ought iheif'for(3 to have prcaluced 
a considerable fall in the aNoiagc piiee 
of corn. If it had not come so gradu 
ally into operation, and if the puce ot 
corn had not during the .same period 
lieen under the influence of several 
dher causes of change, the efiect wauild 
prohably have been markedly conspicu- 
ous. As it is, there can he no doubt 
that tins circumstance has had its 
share in tho fall w hi(di has taken place 
in the cost of production and in tho 
price' of home-grown produce; though 
the eSeets of tho great agricultural 
improvements wdiicli have been simnl- 
taaeonsly advancing, and of the free 
admission of agricnitmal produce from 
foreign countries, have ]u;cA{'d thos*- 
of the oilier cause. This fill u{ pjicc 
would not in itself haves^any tciidency 
injurious to the landlord, since coni- 
renis are incrcas^xl in the same ratio in 
which the price of cmn is diminished. 
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IhT neither du!*.; it in any wa; ] [q 
imu'casc his iiici^me. d Im wup < haiuq 
llmrt'f e.-c, wdiichis s f, dlut.'d iuriitky 
is a drad io.-.-, to hii« at tlu' CApiiutiou 
of exi'-ting leas ‘S : ami Uh‘ cnminiita- 
^tion oif tillscVvas nof a ineio altnulmu 
in the mod.e in^whii-h the landlord hoie 
an existing liurtlum, but the impositi'.ii 
of a new one; relief being ail'urdcd to 
the consumer at the cxpm.se, of tfi.e 
landlord, wdio, houe^<T, b.eLdns imme- 
diately l<t is'ceive pixure.-sivc iedeuud- 
fication at th*' ( ousuiner’s cxpeirsc, by 
tho impulse given to accumulation ami 
population. 

§5. dVoIiave nitherlo iii.piiied into 
the effects oftaxf'K mi esanmo dues, on 
tho assumption that they are Jc\icd 
impa’tially on every mode in wliich the 
cmii'uediiy can ho }'roduccd or hnuight 
to market Amdlior class of considora- 
lions is ojicncd, if Nve suppo^e that this 
impfiriiainy is not maintained, and 
that tlic lax i^ impiytsl, not on tho 
coimnodily, but mi Ecroo particular 
mode of obtaiiiiiig il 

Huppo^e tliatae,.nmu o’itx, is capable 
of Iciitg mad-v In (.‘o dUfiTcml jiro- 
ccsscs ; as a manidheiuivd commodity 
may be prodim-'d mdli'n* by band or 
by si'U'^m-powe.r , migar maybe made 
ritlicr from the Fii.car eanc or fiom 
l)Ctit-root, cattle fati'uud cither on hay 
and green crojis, or on oil cake and the 
refuse of Im-w erics. It is the interest 
of the coiunumity, that, of tho t\,o 
methods, producu’s slmuld adopt that 
wdiich produec.s the best aitiolc at the 
knYc.^t price. Thus being also the in- 
terest of the prodiu ms, unicss pretccttal 
against competition, and sliitldcd from 
llie penalties of imlolf'uce ; tlio pr cess 
mo.si adviudagiuiuK to the community 
is that which, if not intcrfcied v.’ith by 
govcrmnuTit, they ultimatidy ibid it to 
their advantage to ad{'])t,*^ ISuppxso 
however that a tax is laid on one of 
the proce.sses, and no tax al ail, or 0110 
of smaller amount, on the oilier. If the 
tax< d pioccss is the one wdiich the pro- 
ducers would not have adopted, the 
measure is simply nugatory. Jhit if 
the tax falls, as it is of course intend ofi 
to do, upon ihe one which they w^oiild 
ha VO u lop! id, it cr* a.ie.s un artifiiial 
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motive for jn'eferrni;:^ ilie iintaxed pro- 
cess, thoiigli tlie iiiicrior of tlie two. 
if, therefore, it has any effect at all, it 
canscs the comino'llity lo be produced 
of worse quality, or at «a^greater ex- 
pense of labour ; it cans 's so mlicli of^ 
the labour of the coinnuniity to be 
wasted, and the capital employed in 
supporting and remunerating that 
labour to be expended as uselessly, as 
if it were spent in hiring men to dig 
holes and fill them up again. This 
waste of labour and capital constitutes 
an addition to the cost of production of 
the commodity, which raises its value 
and price in a corrcpf ending ratio, and 
thus the owners of the capital are iii- 
demnifiod. The loss falls on the con- 
Bumeis; though the capital of tlic 
country is also eventually diminished, 
by the diminution of their means of 
saving, and in some degree, of their 
inducements to save. 

The kind of tax, therefore, which 
conies under the gonoial denomination 
of a discriminating duty, transgresses 
the rule that taxes should take as little 
as possible from the tax-payer beyond 
what they bring into the treasury 
of the state. A discriminating duty 
makes the consumer pay two distinct 
taxes, only one of which is paid to the 
government, and that frequently the 
less onerous of the two. If a tax were 
laid on sugar produced from the cane, 
leaving the sugar from heet-root un- 
taxed, then in so far as cane sugar 
coatinued to be used, the tax on it 
would be paid to the treasury, and 
might be as unobjectionable as most 
other taxes ; but il cane sugar, having 
previously been cheaper than beet root 
sugar, was now dearer, and beet-root 
sugar was to any cousidcrable amount 
siibstitutcd for it, and fields laid out 
and manufactories established in con- 
sequence, the govcrnnieut would gain 
no revenue from the beet-root sugar, 
while the consumers of it would pay a 
real tax. They would pay for beet-root 
sugar more than they had previously 
paid for cane sugar, and the dilfcrence 
would go to indemnify producers for a 
portion of the labour of the country 
actually thrown away, in producing by 
the labour of (say) three hundred men, 


what could ho obtained by the other 
process with the labour of two hundred. 

One of the commonest cases of dis- 
criminating duties, is that of a tax on 
the import<ation of a commodity capa- 
ble of being produced at hoflie, unac- 
companied by an equivalent fax on 
the home production ^ commodity is 
never permanently imported, unless it 
can bo obtained horn abroad at a 
smaller cost of labour and oajiital on 
the whole, than is necessary ibr put- 
dneing it. If, tlierefore, by a duty on 
the importation, it is rendered cheaper 
to produce the article tlian to impml 
it, an extra quantity of labour and 
capital is expended, witliout any extra 
result The labour is usebiss, and^i«> 
capital is spout in paying p ‘oplo for 
laboriously doing nothing. All custom 
duties which operate as an enoonrage- 
ment to the home prodnetiou of tlie 
taxed arfcic'lo, are thus an eminently 
wasteful mode of^'aiaiug a revenue. 

This character belongs in a peculiar 
degree to custom cktios on the })rodui c 
of land, unless countervailed by excise 
duties on the homo production. Such 
taxes bring less into the public trea- 
sury, compared with what they take 
from the consumers, than any other 
imposts to which civilized n^itinns are 
usually subject. If the wheat pro 
duced in a country is twenty millions 
of quarters, and the consumption 
twenty-one millions, a miihon being 
annually im})ortcd, and if on this 
million a dutv is laid which raises the 
price ten shillings per quarter, the 
price which is raised is not that of 
the million onl}-, but of the whole 
twenty-one nnliions. Taking the most 
tavourahle, but extremely improbable 
supposition, that the importation is 
not at all checked, nor the home pro- 
duction enlarged, the state gains a 
revenue of only half a railljou, *'hile 
the consumers are taxcl ten millimis 
and a half: the ten millions being a 
contiibution to the borne growers, who 
are forced by competition to resign it 
all lo the landlords. The consnmei 
thus paysM,o the owners of land an 
additional tax, equal to twenty times 
that which he p<iys^to the state. Let 
US now suppose that the tax really 
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checks imporiation. Suppose importa- 
tion shipped altogether in ordinary 
years ; it being found that the million 
of quarters can he obtained, by a more i 
<‘laboratc cultivation, or by brealing 
up inferior land, at a loss a(Ivance than 
ten shillings upon the previous price 
— i-ay, fup inftanc(‘, fi\c shilliiies a 
qnarier. The revenue now obtains 
nothing, except from tlie extraordinary 
imports wbieb may happen to take 
place in a season of scarcity. But the 
i'onsniners pay c\ery \ear a tax of 
five shillings on the whole twenty-one 
millions of "quarters, amounting to 5J 
iviilions sterling. Of this the odd 
250,000h goes to compensate the 
giwers of the last million of quarters 
tor the labour and capital wmsted 
under the compulsion of the lawn 
The remaining five millions go to 
enrich the. landlords as before. 

Such is the operation of what are 
iGclinically 1011110(1 Lawvs, wdicn 

tiist laid on; and such continues to 
be their operatioifi' bo long as they 
have any eliect at all in raising the 
price of corn. But I am by no means 
of opinion that in the long* run they 
keep up either prices or rents in the de- 
gree which these considerations might 
toad us tc suppose. What we have 
said respecting the elicct of tithes and 
other taxes oti agricultural produce, 
applies in a great dcgi'ce to com law's: 
they anticipate artificially a rise of 
price and of rent, wdiich would at all 
events have taken place through the 
increase of population and of produc- 
tion. The difference between a country 
without corn law's, and a country which 
has long had corn law's, is not so much 
that the last has a higher price or a 
larger rental, but that it has the same 
price and the same i ental with a smaller 
^ aggregate capital and a snndier popu- 
latii.n. The imposition of com laws 
raises rents, but retards that progress 
of accumulation wdiicli W'ould in no 
long period have raised them fully as 
much. Tlic repeal of corn laTrs tends 
to lower rents, but it unchains a force 
which, in a pi'ogressive stale of capital 
and popu]ati(m, restores and even in- 
cre..tea llio iunnei''~aiiioiiht. There is 
©Ymy aasou to expect that imiler the 


virtually free importation ofagiicultural 
produce, at last extorted from the ruling 
poweis of this country, the price of food, 
if population goes '’on increasing, will 
gTadu^ilIy b»t stemlily rise ; though this 
veffect may for a time be ])oatponed by 
the strong curilsut wliich in this country 
has set in (and the impulse is extending 
itself to other countries) towards the 
im})rovement of agricultural science, 
and its increased application to prac- 
tice. 

What W'e have said of duties on im- 
portation generally, is equally nppli- 
cable to discriminating duties which 
favour importatisfti from one ]vlace or 
in one particular manner, in contradis- 
tinction to others; such as the pre- 
ference given to the produce of a colony, 
or of a country wdtli which there is 'a 
commercial treaty : or the higher duties 
formerly imposed by our navigation 
laws on goods imported in other than 
British shipping. Whatever else may 
ho alleged in favour of such distinc- 
tions, whenever thf^v are not nugatory, 
they are economically wasteful. They 
induce a resort to a more costly mode 
of obtaining a commodity, in li(iu of 
one less costty, and thus cause a por- 
tion of the labour which the country 
employs in providingitsclf wdthforcign 
commodities, to be sacrificed -without 
return. 

§ 6. There is one more point, re- 
lating to the operation of taxes on 
commodities conveyed from one coun- 
try to another, which requires notice : 
the influence which they exert on in- 
ternational exchanges. Every tax on 
a commodity tends to raise its ptice, 
and consequently to lessen the cleman I 
for it in the market in which it is sold. 
All taxes on international trade teml, 
therefore, to produce a disturbance ami 
readjustment of 'vt'liat w^e have ternuHl 
the Equation of International Demand. 
This consideration leads to some rather 
curious consequences, which liavo been 
pointed out in the separate essay on 
International Commerce, alre<‘idy seve- 
ral times refeiTed to in this treatise. 

^ Taxes on foreign trade arc of two 
kinds — taxes on imports, and on ex- 
ports. On the first aspect of the 
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matter it would seem that both these 
taxes are paid by the consumers of 
the commodity ; that taxes on exports 
consequently fall e^itirely on foreigners, 
taxes on imports wholly «)n th^ home 
consumer. The true state of the case,’i 
however, is much more tiomplicated. 

^'By taxing exports, we may, in 
certain circumstances, produce a divi- 
sion of the advantage of the trade 
more favourable to ourselves. In some 
cases we may draw into our coffers, at 
the expense of foreigners, not only the 
whole tax, but more than the tax : in 
other cases, we should gain exactly the 
tax ; in others, less th'^ the tax. In this 
last case, a part of the tax is borne by 
ourselves : possibly the whole, possibly 
even, as we shall show, more than the 
whole.” ^ ^ ^ I 

Eeverting to the supposititious case 
employed in the Essay, of a trade be- 
tween Germany and lilngland in broad- 
cloth and linen, “ si^ppose that England 
taxes her export of cloth, the tax not 
being supposed high enough to induce 
Germany to produce cloth for herself. 
The price at ■which cloth can be sold 
in Germany is augmented by tbe tax. 
This wdll probably diminish the quan- 
tity coiisiuncd. It may diminish it so 
much that, even at the increased price, 
there will not be required so great a 
money value as before. Or it may not 
diminish it at all, or so little, that in 
conse(iuence of the higher price, a 
greater money value will be purchased 
than before. In this last case, Eng- 
land will gain, at the expense of Ger- 
many, not only the whole amount of 
the duty, but more; for, the money 
value of her exports to Germany being 
increased, while her imports remain 
the same, money will flow into England 
from Germany. The price of cloth 
will rise in England, and consequently 
in Germany; but the price of linen 
will fall in Germany, and consequently 
in England. We sball export less 
cloth, and import more linen, t.iil the 
equilibrium is restored. It thus ap- 
pears (what is at first sight somewhat 
remarkable) that by taxing her exports, 
England would, in some conceivable 
circumstances, not only gain from her 
fereigii customerB the whole amount of 


the tax, but would also get herimpoits 
cheaper. She would get them cheaper 
in two ways; for she would obfain 
tbem for less money, and would have 
more money to purchase tbcm with, 
Germany, on tbe other hand, would 
suffer doubly : she ■would have to pay 
for her cloth a price m#eaf?fed not only 
by the duty, but by tbo influx of money 
into England, while the same change 
in the distribution of tbe circulating 
medium would leave her less money to 
purchase it with. 

“ This, however, is only one of three 
posrdble cases. If, after the imposition 
of the duty, Germany leqnircs so di- 
minished a quantity of cloth, tha^t^ 
total value is exactly the same as be- 
fore, the balance of trade would bo un- 
disturbed; Enfflandwill gain tlie duty, 
Germany will bise it, and nothing more 
If, again, the imposition of the duty 
occasions such a Mling off in the de- 
mand that Germany requires a less 
pecuniary value than before, our ex- 
ports will no long(!i* pay for our im- 
ports , money must pass from England 
into Germany ; and Germany’s share 
of the advantage of the trade will be 
increased. By the change in tbe dis- 
tribution of money, cloth wid lall in 
England; and therefore ]■!? will, of 
course, fall in Germany, Thus Ger- 
many will not pay the whole of tlio 
tax. From the same cause, linen will 
rise in Germany, and consequently in 
England. When this alteiation of 
prices has so adjusted the demand, 
that the cloth and the linen again pay 
for one another, the result is that (ler- 
many has paid only a part of the tax, 
and the remainder of what has been 


received into our treasury has come in- 
directly outmf the pockets of our o vn 
consumers m linen, who pay a iiighcr 
price for that imported commodity in 
consequence of the tax on our oxp<71'ts, 
■while at the same time they, in con- 
sequence of the efflux of money and 
the fall of prices, have smaller money 
incomes wherewith to pay for the linen 
at that advanced price. 


“It is not ?tn impossible supposition 
that by taxing our exports we mighs 
not only gain notljkig from the fo* 
reigaerj the tax beiiig paid out of ou| 
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uiir own people io pay a second tax to 
ilie foreigner. Suppose, as beibre, Hiai 
llic demand of Germany for clolU fails 
off so nniclt on tlio im]>osilioii of the 
duty, tliat she retpnres a binaller money 
value than before, but that the case is 
so differentr-witb. linen in England, that 
when the price rises the demand either 
does not fall otfat all, or so little tlnit 
lire money value required is greater 
than hefure. The first efiect of laying 
on the duty is, as before, that the cloth 
exported ill no longer pay for the linen 
imported. Money will therefore How 
out of England into Germany. One 
effect is to raise the price of linen in 
G^inany, and consequently in Eng- 
land. Eut this, by the supposition, 
instead of stopping the efflux of money, 
only makes it greater, because tiro 
higher the price, the greater the money 
value of the linen consumed. The ba- 
lance, therefore, caii-^only be restored 
by the other ^tfect, winch is going on 
at the same time,' namely, the fall of 
cloth in the English ar?d consequently 
in the German market. Even when 
cloth has fallen so low that its price 
with the duty is only equal to what its 
price without the <luty was at first, it 
is not a i>^cessary c onsequence that the 
fall will stop ; for the same amount of 
exportation as before will not now suf- 
Hce to pay the increased money value 
of the imports ; and although the Ger- 
man consumers have now not only cloth 
at the old price, but likewise increased 
money incomes, it is not certain that 
they will be inclined to employ the in- 
crease of their incomes in increasing 
their purchases of cloth. The price of 
cloth, therefore, must perhaps fall, to 
restore the equilihrimu, more than the 
whole amount of the duty ; Germany 
may be enabled to import doth at a 
lower price when it is taxed, than when 
it was untaxed : and this gain she will 
acquire at tlie expense of the English 
consumers of linen, who, in addition, 
will he the real payers of th^ whole of 
what is received at their own custom- 
house under the name of duties on the 
export of cloth.” 

it is almost ipanecessary to remark 
tot cloth and linen are here merely 
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rcprcsimuaivt'.s of exports and imports 
in general ; and limt the eilbet which 
a lax on exports might luu e in increas- 
ing the cost of imports, would aifect 
the imports from all countries, and not 
,^»ccuHfirly tlie articles which might he 
imported fnmu the particular country 
to which the taxod cxpmts w'ere sent. 

“ Such are the extremely various 
effects which may result to ourselves 
and to our customers from the imposi- 
tion of taxes on our exports ; and the 
detei mining cireamstaiiccs arc of a 
nature so mipcrfectly nseertninaUe, 
that it must be almost impossible to 
decide w’itli any,^trtainty, even after 
the tax has been imposed, w'hcther we 
have ])eon gainers by it or lo.sers.” 
In general, how’ever, tliero could he little 
doubt that a country which impo.scd 
such taxes would succeed in making 
foreign countries contribute something 
to its revenue ; but unless the taxed 
ariicio be one for which their demand 
is extremely urgent, they will seldom 
pay the wdiole of the amount Avhich the 
tax brings in.** “ In any case, whatever 
we gain is lost by somebody else, and 
there is the expense of the collection 
besides : if international morality, 
therefore, w'ero rightly understood and 
acted upon, such taxes, as being con- 
trary io the universal %veal, would not 
exist.” 

Thus far of duties on exports. We 
now proceed to the more ordinary case 
of duties on imports. ‘‘ We have had an 
example of a tax on exp 014 $, that is, on 
foreigners, falling in pari on ourselves. 
We shall therefore not he surprised 
if we find a tax on imports, that is, 
on ourselves, partly falling upon ib- 
reigner.s. 

‘‘Instead of taxing the cloth which 
we export, suppose that wo tax the 
linen which w^e import. The duty 
which we are now supposing must not 
he what is termed a protecting duly, 

* Probably tbc Etroiigeat known instance 
of a large revenue raised from foreigners by 
a tax on exports, is the opium trade vulii 
Gluua. The high price of the article under 
the Government monopoly (which is equiia- 
lent to a high export duty) has so little effect 
in discouraging its consumption, that it is 
sidd to base been oceasimaily suid in China 
for as much aa its weight in silver. 
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that Is, a duty sufiiciently liigh to 
induce us to produce the article at 
liomo. If it liad this effect, it would 
destroy entirely Ae trade both in cloth 
and in linen, and noth countries would 
lose the whole of the ad v¥intag(| which 
they previously gained hy exchanging 
those con) modi ties "witla one another. | 
We suppose a duty which might dimi- 
nish the consumption of the article, but 
which would not prevent us from con- 
tinuing to import, as befoie, whatever 
linen -we did consume. 

“ The equilibrium of t?’ade wmiild be 
disturbed if tlie imposition of the tax 
diminished, in the slmhtest degree, the 
quantity of linen c<5isuraed. For, as 
the tax' is leaned at our own custom- 
house, the German expoi ter only le- 
ccives the same price as formerly, 
though the English consumer pays a 
higher one. If, therefore, there he any 
diminution of the quantity bought, al- 
though a larger sum of money may be 
actually laid out in the article, a 
smaller one will he due from England 
to Germany: this sum will no longer 
bo an equivalent for the sum due from 
Germany to England for cloth, the ba- 
lance therefore must be paid in money. 
Trices wall fall in Geiinany and lise in 
England ; linen wall full in the German 
market ; cloth wall rise in the English. 
The Germans will pay a higluir price 
for cloth, and wall have smaller money 
incomes to buy it wddi ; while the Eng- 
lish wall oblain linen cheaper, that is, 
its price will exceed w^'hat it previously 
was by loss than the amount of the 
duty, while their means of purchasing 
it will he increased hy the increase of 
their money incomes. 

“If the imposition of the tax does 
not diminish the demand, it will leave 
the trade exactly as it was before. W e 
shall import as much, and export as 
much; the whole of the tax will be 
paid out of our own pockets. 

“ But the imposition of a tax on a 
commodity almost always diminishes 
ilie demand more or less ; and it can 
siever, or scarcely ever, increase the 
demand. It may, therefore, be laid 
down as a principle, that a tax on im- 
ported commodities, when it really 
operates as a tax, and not as a prohi- 


bition either total or partial, almost al- 
ways falls in part npon the foreigners 
who consume our goods ; and that this 
is a mode in which a nation may ap* 
propriato to itself, at the expense 
of foreigners, a larger shave than 
would otlierwise belong to it of the 
increase in the genmnl^ productive- 
ness of the labour ana capital of the 
world, which results from the inter 
change of commodities among na- 
tions.’’ 

Those are, therefore, in the right 
who maintain that taxes on imports 
are partly paid by foreigners ; hut they 
are mistaken when they say, that it is 
hy the foreign producer. It is not on 
the person from whom we buy, bC m 
all those who buy from us, that a por- 
tion of our custom duties spontaneously 
falls. It is the foreign consumer of our 
exported commodities, Avho is obliged 
to pay a higlior price for them because 
we maintain revenue duties on foreign 
goods. ** 

There are but ivro cases in which 
duties on commodities ean in any de- 
giee, or in any manner, fall on the pro- 
ducer. One is, when the article is a 
stiict monopoly, and at a scarcify price. 
The price in this case being only limited 
by the desires of the buyer*; the sum 
obtained for the restricted supply being 
the utmost which the buyers would con- 
sent to give rather than go without it ; 
if the treasury intercepts a part of this, 
the price cannot be findher raised to 
compensate for the tax, and it must be 
paid from llie monopoly profits. A tax 
on rare and high priced wines will fall 
wholly on the growers, or rather, on 
the owners of the vineyards. The 
second case in which the producer 
sometimes bears a portion of the tax, 
is more important : the case of duties 
on the produce of land or of ^ mines. 
These might he so high as to diminish ‘ 
materially the demand for the produce, 
and compel the abandonment of some 
of the interior qualities of land or mines. 
Supposing this to be the elFect, the con- 
sumers, ^)oth in the country itself and 
in those wlych dealt with it, would ob- 
tain the produce at smaller cost ; and 
a part only, instep of the whole, of 
the duty would fall on the purchaser, 

' L L 2 
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wlio would be indemnified cbiefl.v at 
the expense of the landowners or mine- 
owners in the producing counlrv. 

33uties on importation may, then, he 
divided “ into two classes : those 
which haffe the efiect of encouraging 
some particular branch of domestic in- 
dustry, andj^tho^ which have not. The 
former are purely mischievous, both to 
the country imposing them, and to 
those wdth whom it trades. They pre- 
vent a saving of labour and capital, 
■which, if permitted to be made, would 
he divided in some proportion or other 
between the importing country and the 
countries which buy what that comiti^ 
does or might export. 

<r‘*The other class of duties are those 
which do not encourage one mode of 
procuring an article at the expense of 
another, but allow interchange to take 
place just as if the duty did not exist, 
and to produce the saving of labour 
w^hich constitutes ths, motive to inter- 
national, as to fdl other commerce. Of 
this kind are duties^n the importation 
of any commodity which could not by 
.any possibility be pi'oduced at home ; 
and duties not Bufficiently high to 
counterbalance the diffeience ot ex- 
pense between the production of the 
article at-home and its importation. 
Of the money which is brought into 
the treasury of any country by taxes 
of this last description, a part only is 
paid by the people of that country ; the 
remainder by the foreign consumers of 
their goods. 

“Nevertheless, this latter kind of 
taxes are in principle as ineligible as 
the fonner, though not precisely on the 
same ground. A protecting duty can 
never bo a cause of gain, but always 
and necesprily of loss, to the country 
imposing it, just so far as it is effica- 
cious to its end. A non-protecting 
dnt; 5 ^ on the contrary, would in most 
cases he a source of gain to the country 
imposing it, in so far as throwung part 
of the weight of its taxes upon other 
people is a gain ; but it woi^ld he a 


means v.hii'h it could seldom be ad- 
risable to adopt, being so easily loim- 
teracted by a precisely similar pro- 
ceeding on the utherwsiiie. 

“If England, in the ease alrcatW 
l^uppo&ed, sought to obtain for licreelf 
more than hc^ natural share of the 
advantage of the trade vitli (Icnnany 
by impo'-iiic: a duty upon linen, Ger- 
many would only have to impose a 
duty upon cloth, sufiicient to diminish 
the demand for that article about as 
much as the demand for linen had been 
diminirslicd in ICngland by the lax. 
Things would then be as before, an I 
each country wou,hl pay its own tax. 
Unless, indeed, the sum of the two 
duties exceeded the entire advantage 
of the trade : for in that case the trade, 
and its advantage, would cease en- 
tirely. 

“There would be no advantage, 
therefore, in imposing duties of tins 
kind, with a view to gain by them in 
the manner wdiich has been pointed 
out. But when any part of the revenue 
is derived from taxes on commodities, 
these may often he as little objection- 
able as the rest. It is evident, too, 
that considerations of reciprocity, which 
arc quite unessential when the matter 
in debate is a protecting duty, are of 
material importance wlicn tbe repeal 
of duties of this other description is 
discussed. A country cannot be ex- 
pected to renounce the power of taxing 
Ibreigners, unless foreigners will in re- 
tura practise towards itself the same 
foibearance. The only mode in which 
a country can save itself from being a 
loser by the revenue duties imposed by 
other countries on its commodities, is 
to impose corresponding revenue duties 
on theirs. Only it must take care that 
those duties ho not so high as to exceed 
all that remains of the advantage of 
the trade, and put an end to importa- 
tion altogether, causing the article to 
be either produced at home, or im- 
ported from another and a dearer 
market.’* 
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OF SOME OTHER TAXIS. 


§ 1. Berihes direct taxes on in- 
come, and taxes on consumption, tlie 
financial systems of most countries 
comprise a variety of n)isccllaneous 
imposts, not strictly included in either 
class. Tlie modern European systems 
retain many such taxes, though in 
much less number %nd variety than 
those semi-barharous governments 
whi^h European influence has not yet 
readied. In some of these, scarcely 
any incident of life has escaped being 
made an excuse for some fiscal exac- 
tion ; hardly any act, not belonging to 
daily routine, can be performed by any 
one, \vilbont obtaining leave from some 
agent of government, which is only 
granted in consideration of a payment : 
especially when the act requires the aid 
or the peculiar guarantee of a public 
authority. In the present treatise we 
may confine our attention to such 
taxes as lately existed, or still exist, in 
countries usually classed as civilized. 

In almost all nations a considerable 
revenue is drawn from taxes on con- 
tracts. These are imposed in various 
forms. One expedient is that of taxing 
the legal instrument which serves as 
evidence of the contract, and which is 
commonly the only evidence legally 
admissible. In England, scarcely any 
contract is binding unless executed on 
stamped paper, which has paid a tax 
to government ; and until very lately, 
when the contract related to property 
the tax was proportionally much 
heavier on the smaller than on the 
larger transactions ; which is still true 
of some of those taxes. There are also 
stamp duties on the legal instruments 
which are evidence of the fulfilment of 
coniracts; such as acknowledgments 
of receipt, and deeds of release. Taxes 
on coiiti acts are not always levied by 
means of stamps. The dut;^ on sales 
by auction, abrogatcd#by Sir Eohert 
Peel, was an instance in point. The 
taxes on transfers of landed property, 


in Fiance, are another: in England 
these are stamp duties. In some 
countries, contracts of many kinds aie 
not valid unless registered, and their 
registration is made an occasion for a 
tax. 

Of taxes on contracts, the most im- 
portant are those on the transfer of 
property, chiefly on purchases ^and 
sales. Taxes on the sale of consumable 
commodities are simply taxt^s on those 
commodities. If tliey affect only some 
particular commodities, they raise the 
prices of those commodities, and are 
paid by the consyner. If the attempt 
were made to tax alUpurcliascs and 
sales, which, however absurd, was fhr 
centuries the law^f Spain, the tax, if 
it could he enlorced, would be equiva- 
lent to a tax on all commodities, and 
would not affect prices : if levied from 
the sellers, it would be a tax on profits, 
if from the buyers, a tax on consump- 
tion , and neither class coiild^thruw Ibo 
burthen upon the other. If confinovl 
to some one mode of sale, as for ex- 
ample by auction, it discourages re- 
course to that mode, and if of any 
material amount, prevents it from being 
adopted at all, unless in a case of 
emergency; in which case as the seller 
is under a necessity to sell, but the 
buyer under no necessity to buy, the 
tax falls on the seller ; and this was 
the strongest of the objections to the 
auction duty; it almost always fell on 
a necessitous person, and in the crisis 
of his necessities. 

Taxes on the purchase and sale of 
land are, in most countiies, liable to 
the same objection. Landed property 
in old countries is seldom parted with, 
except filini reduced circumstances, or 
some urgent need: the seller, there- 
fore, must take what he can get, while 
the buyei% whose object is an invest- 
ment, makes his osculations on the 
interest which he can obtain for his 
money in other ways, and will not buy 
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\f lie is cliarged witli a government tax 
hxi the transaction.'" It has indeed 
been objected, that this argument 
would not apply if all modes of perma- 
nent investment, such as the purchase 
of government securities, shares in 
joint-stock <fomftinics, mortgages, and 
the like, were subject to the same tax. 
But even then, if paid hy the buyer, it 
would be equivalent to a tax on in- 
terest; if siifiicieiitly heavy to be of 
any importance, it wniild disturb the 
established I'elation between interest 
and profit; and the disturbance would 
redress itself by a rise in the rate of 
ivdcwjost, and a fall of the price of land 
and of ail securities. It appears to me, 
therefore, that the seller is the person 
by whom such taxes, unless under 
peculiar circumstances, will generally 
be borne. 

All t^es must be condemned which 
throw ODstaclesr in the way of the sale 
of land, or other instrume its of produc- 
tion. Such sales tend naturally to 
render the property moio productive. 
The seller, whether moved by necessity 
or choice, is probably some one who is 
either without the means, or without 
the capacity, to make the most advan- 
tageous use of the property for produc- 
tive purposes ; while the buyer, on the 
other hand, is at any rate not needy, 
and is frequently both inclined and 
able to improve the property, since, as 
it is worth more to such a person than 
to any other, he is likely to offer the 
highest price for it. All taxes, there- 
fore, and all difficulties and expenses, 
annexed to such contracts, are deci- 
dedly detrimental ; especially in the 
case of land, the source of subsistence, 
and the original foundation of all wealth, 
on the improvement of which, there- 
fore^^ so much depends. Too great 
facilities cannot be given to enable 
land to pass into the hands, and as- 

* The statement in the text requires 
modification in the case of countries where 
the laud is owned in small portions. These 
being neither a badge of importance, nor m 
general an object of local aiJIachment, are 
readily parted with at a small advance on 
their original coat, -v^h the intention of buy- 
ing elsewhere: andxhe desire of acquiiing 
land, even on disadvantageous terms, is so 
great, as to be little eheched by even a high 
rate of taxation, 


sumo the modes of aggregation or divi- 
sion, most conducive ^to its productive- 
ness. If landed properties are too 
large, jaHentriion should be free, in 
order that they nuiy be subdivided; it 
too small, in order that they may be 
united. All taxes on the transibr of 
landed pi’oporty shuiild be abolished ; 
but, as the landlords have no claim to 
be relieved from any reservation wlnMi 
the state has hitherto made in its own 
favour from the ainoimt fd' their rent, 
an annual impost equivalent to the 
average produce these taxes should 
be distributed over the land generally, 
in the for*m of a land-tax. 

Some of the taxes on contracts are 
very pernicious, imposing a virtual 
penalty upon transactions wdiioh it 
ouglit to he the jjolicy of the legislator 
to encourage. Of this sort is the stamp 
duty on leases, w'hich in a country of 
large properties are an essential condi- 
tion of good agricultiiro ; and the tax 
on insurances, a direct discouragement 
to prudence and forethought. In the 
case of lire insurances, tho tax was 
until lately in all cases, and still is 
in most cases, exactly double the 
amount of the premium of insurance on 
common risks ; so that the person in- 
suring is obliged by the government 
to pay for the insurance just three 
times the value of tho risk. If this tax 
existed in France, we should not see, as 
we do in some of her provinces, the plate 
of an insurance company on almost 
every cottage or hovel. This, indeed, 
must be ascribed to the provident and 
calculating habits produced by the dis« 
semination of property through the la- 
bouring class : but a tax of so extra- 
vagant an amount would be a heavy 
drag upon any habits of providence. 

§ 2. Nearly allied to the taxes on 
contracts are those on communication. 
The principal of these is tho postage 
tax; to which may be added taxes on 
advertisements, and on newspapers, 
which are taxes on the communication 
of information. 

The common mode of levying a tax 
on the conveyance of letters, is by 
making the government the sole au- 
j thorized carrier of them, and clemantb 
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iBg a monopoly price. Wlien this 
price is so moderate as it is in tliis 
country tinder tli© uniform penny post- 
age, scarcely if at all o::^ceeding what 
would be charged under tin? freesj 
competition by any private company, it 
can hardly be considered as taxation, 
but rather as the prohts of a business ; 
whatever excess there is above the 
ordinary profits of stock being a fair 
result of the saving of expense, caused 
by having only one establishment and 
one set of arrangements for the whole 
country, instead of many competing 
ones. The businots, too, being one 
which both can and ought to be con- 
ducted on fixed rules, is one of the few 
businesses which it is not unsuitable to 
a government to conduct. The post 
office, therefore, is at present one of the 
best of the sources from which this 
country derives its revenue. But a 
postage much exceeding what would 
be paid for the same service in a system 
of freedom, is not a desirable tax. Its 
chief weight falls on letters of business, 
and increases the expense of mercan- 
tile relations betw'een distant places. 
It is like an attempt to raise a large 
revenue by heavy tolls : it obstructs ail 
operations by which goods are con- 
veyed from place to place, and dis- 
courages the production of commodities 
in one place for consumption in an- 
other ; which is not only in itself one 
of the greatest sources of economy of 
labour, but is a necessary condition of 
almost all improvements in production, 
and one of the strongest stimulants to 
industry and promoters of civilization. 

A tax on advertisements is not free 
from the same objection, since in what- 
ever degree advertisements are useful 
to business, by facilitating the coming 
together of the dealer or producer and 
the consumer, in that same degree, if 
the tax be high enough to be a serious 
discouragement to advertising, it pro- 
longs the period during which goods 
remain unsold, and capital locked up 
in idleness. 

A tax on newspapers is objection- 
able, not so much where it does fall as 
where it does not, •that is, ^where it 
prevents newspapers from being used. 
To the generality of those v/ho buy 
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them, neTvspapers are a luxury which 
they can as well afford to pay for as 
any other indulgence, and which is as 
nnexceptionablo a source of revenue. 
But to that large part of the commu- 
nity who have been taught to read, but 
have received little <^her^ intellectual 
education, newspapers are the source 
of nearly all the general information 
which they possess, and of nearly all 
their acquaintance with the ideas and 
topics current among mankind; and 
an interest is more easily excited in 
newspapers, than in hooks or other 
more recondite sources of instruction. 
Newspapers contribute so little, in a 
direct way, to the origination of lieeiul 
ideas, that many persons undorvaluo 
the importance of their office in dis- 
seminating them. They correct many 
prejudices and superstitions, and keep 
up a habit of discussion, and interest 
in public concerjR, the absence of which 
is a great cause of tUe stagnation of 
mind usually fon«d in the lower and 
middle, if not in all, ranks, of those 
countries where newspapers of an im 
portant or interesting character do not 
exist. There ought to he no taxes 
wdiich render this great diffuser of in- 
formation, of mental excii;pment, and 
mental exercise, less accessible to that 
portion of the public wdiich most needs 
to be carried into a region of ^ ideas 
and interests beyond its own limited 
horizon. 

§ 3. In the enumeration of bad 
taxes, a conspicuous place must bo 
assigned to law taxes ; which extract 
a revenue for the state from the various 
operations involved in an application 
to the tribunals. Like all needless 
expenses attached to law proceedings, 
tliey are a tax on redress, and there- 
fore a premium on injury. AlUrouglf 
such taxes have been abolished in this 
country as a genei'al source of revenue, 
they still exist in the form of fees of 
court, /or defraying the expense of the 
courts of justice ; under the idea, ap- 
parently, ^^hat those may fiiirly be re- 
quired to bear the expenses of iho 
administration oft/ustice, who reap the 
benefit of it. Tho fallacy of this doc- 
trine was powerfully exposed by Ben* 
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diam* As lie remarked, those who are 
under the necessity of going to law, 
are those wdio benefit least, not most, 
by the la'w and its administration. To 
them the "protection wdiich the law 
aflbuls has not been complete, since 
they have been obliged to resort to a 
court of jnstfee tb ascertain their rights, 
or maintain those rights against in- 
fringement: while the remainder of 
the public hove enjoyed the immunity 
from injury conferred by the law and 
the tribunals, without the inconveni- 
ence of an appeal to them. 

§ 4. Besides the general taxes of 
ili/5 -Estate, there are in all or most 
countries local taxes, to defray any ex- 
penses of a public nature -wbich it is 
thought best to place under the control 
or management of a local authority. 
Some of these expenses are incurred 
lor purposes in which, the particular 
locality is solely or cliiefly interested ; 
as the paving, cleansing, and lighting 
of the streets ; or the making and re- 
pairing of roads and bridges, which 
may be important to people from any 
pai*t of the country, hut only in so far 
as they, or goods in which they have 
an interest^ pass along the roads or 
over tlio bridges. In other cases again, 
the expenses are of a kind as nation- 
ally important as any others, hut are 
defrayed locally because supposed more 
likely to be well administered by local 
bodies; as, in England, the relief of 
the poor and the support of gaols, and 
in some other coiintiics, of schools. 
To decide for what public objects local 
superintendence is best suited, and 
what are those wdiich should he kept 
immediatedy under the central govern- 
ment, ‘or under a mixed system of local 
management and central superintend- 
a question not of political 
economy, but of administration. It is 
an im])ortant principle, how^ever, that 
taxes imposed by a local authority, 
being less amenable to publicity and 
di.'scussioii than the acts of the govern- 
ment, should always be spjf‘ciai — laid 
(11 for some definite service, and not 
exreeclingthe expense actually Incurred 


in rendering the s*u-vice. Ihus limitecl, 
it is desirable, wlumever practicable, 
that the burthen shopld fall on those 
to whom the service is rendered ; that 
the ex|jj^nse, fur instance, of roads and 
bridges, should )ie defrayed by a toll 
on passengers and goods conveyed by 
them, thus dividing the cost between 
those who use them for pleasure or 
convenience, and the consumers of the 
goods which they enable to he brought 
to and from the iiiaiket at a diminished 
expense. When, however, the tolls 
have repaid with interest the whole of 
the expenditure, ■|jie road or bridge 
should he throwm open free of toll, that 
it may he used also by those to whom, 
unless open gratuitously, it would be 
valueless; provision being made for 
repairs either from the funds of 
the state, or by a rate levied on the 
localities wbich reap the principal 
benefit. 

In England, almost all local taxes 
are direct, (the coal duty of the City of 
London, and a few similar hnposts, 
being the chief exceptions,) though the 
greatest part of the taxation for gene- 
ral purposes is indirect. On the con- 
trary, in France, Austria, and other 
countries where direct taxation is much 
more largely employed by the state, 
the local expenses of towns are princi- 
pally defraved by taxes levied on com- 
modities when entering them. These 
indirect taxes are much more objec- 
tionable in towns than on the frontier, 
because the things which the country 
supplies to the towns are chiefly the 
necessaries of life and the materials of 
manufacture, wdiile of what a country 
imports from foreign countries, the 
greater pari usually consists of luxuries. 
An octroi cannot produce a large reve< 
nue, without pressing severely upon 
the labouring classes of the towns; 
unless their wages rise proportionally, 
in which case the tax falls in a great 
measiu’e on the consumers of town 
produce, whether residing in town ot 
counhy, since capital will not remain 
in the towns if its profits fall below 
their ordinary proporrion as compared 
with the rural districts, 
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CHAPTER VI 

eOMPAKISOJf'B'ETWEEN DIRECT ARB INDIRECT TAXATIOH. 


§ 1. Anis direct or indirect taxes 
ilie most eligible? This qiiestiouj at 
all times interesting, has of late excited 
a considerable amount of discussion. 
In England there is a popular feeling, 
of old standing, in favour of indirect, 
or it should rather be said in opposition 
to direct, taxation. *^rhe feeling is not 
grounded on the merits of the case, and 
is of a puerile kind. An Englishman 
dislikes, not so much the payment as 
the act of paying. He dislikos seeing 
the face of the tax-collector, an 1 being 
subjected to his peremptory demand. 
Perhaps, too, the money which he is 
required to pay directly out of his 
pocket is the only taxation which he is 
quite sure that he pays at all. Tliat a 
tax of one shilling per pound on lea, or 
of two shillings per bottle on wine, 
raises the price of each pound of tea 
and bottle of wine which he consumes, 1 
by that and more than that amount, 
cannot indeed he denied ; it is the fact, 
and is intended to he so, and he him- 
self, at times, is perfectly aware of it ; 
but it makes hardly any impression on 
his practical feelings and associations, 
serving to illustrate the distinction be- 
tween what is merely known to be true 
and what is felt to be so. I he un- 
popularity of direct taxation, contrasted 
with the easy manner in which the 
public consent to let themselves be 
ileeced in the prices of commodities, 
has generated in many friends of im- 
provement a directly opposite mode of 
thinking to the foregoing. They con- 
tend that the very reason which makes 
direct taxation disagreeable, makes it 
preferable. Under it, every one knows 
how much he really pays ; and if he 
votes for a war, or any other expemsive 
national luxury, he does so with his 
eyes open to what it costs him. If all 
sjaxes wmre direct, taxation w'ould be 
much more perceived tWn at present; 
%nd there wc'uld he a security which 


now there is not, for economy in the 
public expenditure. 

Although this argument is not with- 
out force, its weight is likely to he 
constantly diminishing. The real in- 
cidence of indirect taxation is eveiy 
day more generally understood and 
more familiarly recognised : and what- 
ever else may be said of the chaggq^ 
which are taking place in the tenden- 
cies of the human mind, it can scarcely, 
I think, be denied, that things arc more 
and more estimated according to their 
calculated value, and less according to 
their non-esseiit^l accompaniments. 
The mere distinction ht tw^een paying 
money directly to tl^e tax-collector, and 
contributing the same sum through 
the intervention of the tea-dealer or 
the wine-merchant, no longer makes 
the whole dilference between dislike or 
opposition, and passive acquiescence. 
But further, while any such infirmity 
of the popular mind subs!sts,*the argu- 
ment grounded on it tells partly on 
I the other side of the question. If 
oar present revenue of about seventy 
millions ivcro all raised by direct 
taxes, an extreme dissatisfaction would 
certainly arise at having to pay so 
much; but while men’s minds aio so 
little guided by reason, as such a 
change of feeling from so irrelevant a 
cause wmuld imply, so great an aver- 
sion to taxation might not be an un- 
qualified good. Of the seventy millions 
m question, nearly thirty are pledged, 
under the most binding obligation^ to 
those w’hose property has been bor- 
rowed and spent by the state ; and 
wdiile this debt remains unredeemed, a 
gi’eatly increased impatience of taxa- 
tion wouM involve no little danger of 
a breach ot faith, similar to tint 
which, in the defaulting slates of 
America, has been woduced, and in 
some of them still cmitinues, from the 
same cause. That part, indeed, of the 
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public cxpeucliUirc, ’^\lneb is d<‘%otc<I ] 
to the maintenance of cml and inili- > 
tary cylablisliments, (lb at is, all ex- 
cept the interest of the national debt) 
aftbrdSj iii many of its details, ample 
scope for retrenchment. But while 
much of the i^yenue is wasted under 
the mere pretence of public service, so 
much of the nn^st important business 
of government is left undone, that 
whatever can be rescued from useless 
expenditure is urgently required for 
useful. Whether the object be educa- 
tion ; a more efficient and accessible 
administration of justice ; reforms of 
any kind which, like the Slave Enuui- 
Ci^tion, require compensation to indi- 
vidual interests ; or what is as im- 
portant as any of these, the entertain- 
ment of a sufficient staff of able and 
educated public servants, to conduct 
in a better than the present awkward 
manner the business: of legislation and 
administration ; every one of these 
things implies considerable expense, 
and many of them have again and 
again bep prevented by the rcdiic- 
tance which existed to apply to Par- 
liament for an increased grant of 
public money, though (besides that 
the existing means would be more 
than sufficient if applied to the proper 
pmq)oses) the cost would he repaid, 
often a lumdred-fold, in mere pecuniary 
advantage to the community generally. 
If so gieat an addition were made to 
the public dislike of taxatioTi as might 
he the consequence of confining it to 
the direct form, the classes who profit 
by the misapplication of public money 
might probably succeed in saving that 
by which they profit, at the expense 
of that which would only he useful to 
the public. 

There is, however, a frequent plea 
iii«'jupport of indirect taxation, which 
must be altogether rejected, as grounded 
on a fallacy. We are often told that 
taxes on commodities are less huxihen- 
some than other taxes, because the 
contributor can escape from them by 
ceasing to use the taxed commodity. 
He certainly can, if that be his object, 
deprive the govofhment of the money; 
but he does so by a sacrifice of his own 
indulgences, which (if he chose to 


undergo it) would ei|ually make up to 
him for the same amount taken from 
him by direct taxation. Suppose a tax 
laid onwine,^ufficimit to add five pounds 
^ to the Jiifice of the quantity of wiiuj which 
'he consumes in a year. lie has only 
(we arc told) to diminish his consump- 
tion of wine by 55, and he escapes the 
burthen. True : hut if the 55, instead 
of being laid on wine, had been taken 
from him by an income-tax, he could, 
by expending 55 less in wine, equally 
save the amount of the tax, so that 
the difference between the two cases 
j is really illusory .f If the government 
takes from the contrihiiior five pounds 
a year, whether in one way or anollicr, 
exactly that amount must be retrenched 
from his consumption to iea\ o liim as 
well off as before ; and in either wmy 
the same amount of sacrifice, neilliei 
more nor less, is imposed on him. 

On the other hand, it is some ad- 
vantage on the side of indirect taxes, 
that what they exact from the con- 
tributor is taken at a time and in a 
manner likely to be convenient to him. 
It is paid at a time wdicn he has at 
any rate a payment to make ; it causes, 
theieforc, no additional trouble, nor 
(unless the tax he on necessaries) any 
inconvenience but what is inseparable 
from the payment of the amount. He 
can also, except in the case of very 
perishable articles, select his own time 
for laying in a stock of the commodity, 
and consequently for pa} ment of the 
tax. The producer or dealer who ad- 
vances those taxes, is, indeed, some- 
timo.s subjected to inconvenience ; but, 
in the case of imported good.s, this in- 
convenience is reduced to a mmiiniin: 
by what is called the Warehousing 
System, under wliich, instead oi‘ paying 
the duty at the time of importation, he 
is only required to do so when he takes 
out the goods for consunjption, which 
is seldom done until he has either 
actually found, or has the prospect of 
immediately finding, a purchaser. 

The strongest objection, however, to 
raising the whole or the greater part 
of a large revenue by direct taxes, is 
iho impossibijity of assessing them 
fairly without a conscientious co-ope^ 
ration on the part of the contributory 
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not to be hoped for in tlie present I'ow 
state of public morality. In the case 
of an income-tax:,'' we have already 
seen that unless it be ibun4 practicable 
to exempt savings altogether froln the ^ 
tax, tlie burthen cannot he apportioned 
with any tolerable approach to fairness 
upon those whose incomes are derived 
from business or professions ; and this 
is in fact admitted by most of the 
advocates of direct taxation, who, I 
am afraid, generally get over the diffi- 
culty by leaving those classes untaxed, 
and confining their projected income- 
tax to “ realized prt^ierty,” in which 
form it certainly has the merit of 
being a very easy form of plunder. 
But enough has been said m condem- 
nation of this expedient. We have 
seen, however, that a house-tax is a 
form of direct taxation not liable to 
the same objections as an income-tax, 
and indeed liable to as few objections 
of any kind as perhaps any of our indi- 
rect taxes. But it would be impossible 
to raise, by a house-tax. alone, the 

f reatest part of the revenue of Great 
>ritain, without producing a very ob- 
jectionable over-crowding of the popu- 
lation, through the strong motive 
which all persons would have to avoid 
the tax by restricting their house ac- 
commodation. Besides, even a house- 
tax has inequalities, and consequent 
injustices ; no tax is^ exempt from 
them, and it is neither just nor politic 
to make all the inequalities fall in the 
same places, by calling upon one tax 
to defray the whole or the chief part 
of the public expenditure. So much 
of the local taxation, in this country, 
being already in the form of a house- 
tax, it is probable that ten millions a 
year would be fully as much as could 
beneficially be levied, through this 
medium, for general purposes, 

A certain amount of revenue may, 
as we have seen, be obtained without 
injustice by a peculiar lax on rent. 
Besides the present land-tax, and an 
equivalent for the revenue now derived 
from stamp duties on the conveyance 
of land, some further taxation niigh^ 
1 have contended, *at some fumro' 
period be imposed, to enable the state 
to participate in the progressive in- 


crease of the incomes of landlords from 
natural causes. Legacies and inheri- 
tances, we have also seen, ought to he 
subjected to taxation sufficieni to yield 
a considerable revenue. Wftli these 
taxes, and a lioiise-tax of suitaldc 
amount, we should, I tlpnk, have 
reached the prudent limits of direct 
taxation, save in a national emergency 
so urgent as to justify the governmeni 
in disiegarding the amount of in- 
equality and unfairness which may 
ultimately he found inseparable from 
an income-tax. The remainder of the 
revenue would liave to be piovided by 
taxes on consumption, and the ques- 
tion is, wbicli of these are tiie 
objectionable. 

§ 2. There are some forms of indi- 
rect taxation which must be peremp- 
torily excluded. Taxes on commodi- 
ties, for revenue^ purposes, must not 
operate as piotecting duties, but must 
be levied impartially on eveiy mode in 
which the articles can be obtained, 
whether produced in the oouutry itself, 
or imported. An exclusion must also 
be put upon all taxes on the neces- 
saries of hlb, or on the materials or 
instruments employed in ^producing 
those necessaries. Such taxes are 
always liable to encroach on what 
should be left untaxed, the incomes 
barely sufiicient for healthful exist- 
ence ; and on the most favourable 
supposition, namely, that wages rise 
to compensate the labourers for the 
tax, it operates as a peculiar tax ou 
proliis, which is at once unjust, and 
detrimental to national wealth.'* What 
remain are taxes on luxuries. And 
these have some properties which 

* Some argue tliat the materials and la- 
straments of aU production should he exempt 
from taxation ; but these, when they not 
enter into the production of necessanesj, seem 
as proper subjects of taxation as the finished 
article. It is chiefly with referenco to 
foreign trade, that such taxes have been 
cousider«d injurious. Internationally speak- 
ing, they may be looked upon as export 
duties, uud,^inle&3 meases in winch an ex- 
port duty IS advisable, they should be accom- 
pamedwith an equivalent drawback on ex- 
^portatiou. But ther%js no sutflcient reason 
against taxing the materials and instruments 
used m the production of anything whfoh is 
fit object of tavaticn. 
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lirst place, tliej van never, by any 
possibility, touch tlinse \\bose whale 
income is expended (m nccessari<is ; 
while tl:wey do icadi those by wliom 
what is required for noressaries, is ex- 
pended on iudulceiUHvs. in the next 
place, thej" O|tt;ralo iti some cases us 
an useful, and the only useful, kind of 
sumptuary law* I (.lisdaiin all asedi- 
c ism, and by no means wish to see dis- 
couraged, either by law or opinion, any 
indulgence (consident with the means 
and obligations of the person using it) 
which is sought from a genuine incli- 
nation for, and enjoyment of, the thing 
iJts^f ; but a groat portion of tbe ex- 
pense of tbe bigher and middle classes 
in most coiintiies, and the grealcbt in 
this, is not incuricd for the sake of 
the pleasure affouled hy the things on 
which the money is spent, but from 
regard to opinion, js^pd an idea that 
certain expenTjes are expected from 
them, as an appe^idage of station ; 
and I cannot but think that expendi- 
ture ol this sort is a most desirable 
subject of taxation. If taxation dis- 
courages it, some good is done, and if 
not, no harm ; for in so far as taxes 
are levied^^on things v.bich are desired 
and possessed from motives of this 
dcscriplion, nobody is the worse for 
them. When a thing is bought not 
for its use hut for its costliness, cheap- 
ness is no recommendation. As Sis- 
inondi remarks, the consequence of 
clieapening articles of vanity, is not 
that less is expended on such things, 
1 ut that the buyeis substitnto for the 
cheapened mlicle some other which 
is more cosily, or a more elaborate 
quality of the same thing; and as the 
inferior quality answered the purpose 
of vanity equally w^eli when it -was 
' cqu^ly expensive, a tax on the article 
is really paid by nobody : it is a crea- 
tion of piiLlic revenue by which nobody 
loses.'^' 

* ‘^Were we to suppose that Siaiuonda 
coiildonly be procured tVom oue particular 
aud distant eoimtiy, and pearls ft’Oiu another, 
and were the produce of the nunes in the 
fumer, and of the lishery in the latter, firom 
the operation of natid^al causes, to beeome 
doubly diitSeult to procure, the eHfect would 
merely be that in time half the quantity of 


§ 3. In order to reduce as much as 
pobsihle the incunveuieuctes, and in- 
crease the advauMges, incident to 
taxes on commodities, the fudowing 
arc the piactical nd \s which suggest 
’tlnmisclves, pst. To rai.^'C as huge a 
revenue as coiiveiiicntly may be, from 
those classes of luxuries which have 
most connexion with vanity, and least 
w'iih positive enjovmeiit ; such as tiie 
more costly qualities of all kinds of 
personal equipment and ornament, 
‘iiidiy. Whene\er possible, to demand 
the tax, not from the produecr, but 
directly from thef'on&umer, since when 
levied on the producer it raises the 
price always hy more, and often by 
much more, than the mere amount of 
the tax. hlost of the minor assessed 

diamonds aud pearls would bo sulKeieut to 
mark a certain opulence and rank, that it 
had before been necessary to employ for that 
iiurpose. The same quautitj' of gold, or 
some commodity reducible at last to labour, 
would be required to produce tlio now re- 
duced amount, as the former larger amount. 
Were the ddlieulty interposed by the regula- 
tions of legislators it could 

make no ddlerence to the fitness of these 
articles to serve the purposes of vanity.'* 
Suppose that means were discovered whereby 
the physiological processwhieh generates the 

E earl might be induced ad hbitum, tlie result 
eing that the amount of laboui* expended in 
proouring each pearl, came to be only the 
live hundredth part of what it was before. 
“ The ultimate elfect of aucdi a change would 
depend on. whether the fishery was free or 
not. Were it free to all, as pearls could be 
got simply for the labour of lishing for them, 
a string of them might be had for a lew 
pence. The very poorest class of society 
could therefore afibrd to decorate thoir per- 
sons with them. They would thus soon be- 
come extremely vulgar and unfashionable, 
and so at last valueless. It however w'o sup* 
pose that instead of the lishery being free, 
the legislator owns and has complete com- 
mand of the place, where alone xiearla arc to 
be procured ; as the progress of discovery 
advanced, he might impose a duly on them 
equal to the diminution of labour necessary 
to procure them. They would then be as 
much esteemed as they were before. What 
simple beauty they have would remain un- 
changed. The dilficulty to be surmounted 
in order to obtain them would be dilieront, 
but equally great, and they would therefore 
equally serve to mark the opulence of those 
who possessed them.’* The net revenue ob- 
tained by suck a tax “would not cost the 
society anything. If not abused in its ap- 
plication, it would be a clear addition of so 
much to the resources of the community.*’—* 
Eae, iVcw Principles qf Politi&al JEcotioim/t 
pp. 369-71. 
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ta:i.es iu tliis country are recommended 
by both these consideiations. But 
■with regard to horses and carriages, as 
there are many pepons to -whom, from 
licalth or constitution, these are nut so 
much luxuries as necessaries, the tax 
paid by those "who have^but one riding^ 
horse, or but one carriage, especially 
of the cheaper descriptions, should be 
low; while taxation should rise very 
rapidly with the number of horses 
and carriages, and wdth their cost- 
liness. 3rdly. But as the only in- 
direct taxes wliinh yield a large re- 
venue are those which fall on articles 
of universal or very ^Jjjeneral consump- 
tion, and as it is therefore necessary 
to have some taxes on real luxuries, 
that is, on things which afford pleasure 
in themselves, and are valued on that 
account rather than lor their cost, 
these taxes should, if possible, he so 
adjusted as to fall with the same pro- 
portional weight on small, on moderate, 
and on large incomes. This is not an 
easy matter; since the things which 
are the subjects of the more prodne- 
ti\e taxes, are in proportion more 
largely consumed by the poorer mem- 
bers of the community than by the 
rich. Tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, fer- 
mented drinks, can hardly be so taxed, 
that the poor shall not hear more than 
tlicir due share of the burtben. Some- 
thing might be done by making the 
duty on the superior qualities, which 
are used by the richer consumers, 
much higher in proportion to the value, 
(instead of much lower, as is almost 
universally the practice under the pre- 
sent English system); hut in some 
cases the difficulty of at all adjusting 
the duly to the value, so as to prevent 
evasion, is said, with what truth I 
know not, to be insuperable ; so that 
it is thought necessary to levy the 
same fixed duty on all the qualities 
alike : a flagrant injustice to the 
poorer cla^s of contributors, unless 
compensated by the existence of other 
taxes from which, as from the present 
income-tax, they are altogether exempt. 
4thly. As far as is consist pt with the 
receding rules, taxation shmild rather 
e concentrated on a few articles than 
dlllused over many, in*order that the 


expenses of collection may he smaller, 
and that as few employments as pos- 
sible may be burtlieiisomely and vexa- 
tiously interfered with. Sthly. Among 
luxuries of general consumption, tax- 
ation should by prefcrenc*b attach 
itself to stimulants, because these, 
though in themselves as ^legitimate 
indulgences as any oi&crs, are more 
liable than most others to be used in 
excess, so that the check to consump- 
tion, naturally arising from taxation, 
is on the whole better applied to them 
than to other things. Gthly. As far as 
other considerations permit, taxation 
should he confined to imported articles, 
since these can he taxed with a less 
degree of vexatious interference, «nc^ 
with fewer incidental bad effects, than 
when a tax is levied on the field or on 
the workshop. Custom duties are, 
cceteris j^aribuis^ much less objection- 
able than excise : but they must be 
laid only on thiiigs which cither can- 
not, or at least 'vtdll not,^ le produced 
iru the country itself; or else tlieii* 
production there must be prohibited 
(as in England is the case •with to- 
bacco,) or subjected to an excise duty 
of equivalenfc amount. 7thly. Ko tax 
ought to be kept so high as to furnish 
a motive to its evasion, too ^trong to 
be ct)unteracted by ordinary means of 
prevention and especially no com- 
modity should he taxed so highly as 
to raise up a class of lawless characters, 
smugglers, illicit distillers, and the like. 

Of the excise and custom duties 
lately existing in this country, all 
which are intrinsically unfit to form 
pait of a good system of taxation, 
have, since the last reforms by Mr. 
Gladstone, been got rid of. Among 
these are all duties on ordinary articles 
of food,^ whether for human beings or 
for cattle ; those on timber, as falling 
on the materials of lodging, whicli is 
one of the necessaries of life; all 
duties on tho metals, and on imple- 
ments made of them ; taxes on soap, 
which is a necessary of cleanliness, 
and on fallow, the material both of 
that and of«some other necessaries; 

* Except tlie skilling per quarter duty on 
corn, ostensibly for reg»4ratiou, 
felt S3 a burtlien* 
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the tax oil paper, an iiiuispeusaUo | be iaxcd, I must leaTC to be decided 

* I by tbopc wlio bare the requisite prac- 
tical knowledge. The diincult j would 


mu til A Oil paper, AiiviA-{fv.uatvw.v,/ 
instrument of almost all business and 
of most kinds of insiruetiun. 'I’he 
duties wliit'li now* }itKl nearly the 
whole of the customs and cxi'ise ru- 
veiv.ie, tliose on sugar, cofiee, tea, 


bo, to ellect it wuib^ut an inadmissible 
degree of iiiterferenee wiili jirodiictiom 
In cojintrieti which, like the United 
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wine, heor, spiiits, and tobacco, arc in instates, import the principal part 

j 1 _ 1 L ^ ^ 1.<I Vi VTf’l I <1 / J- t 


themselves, where a large amount of 
revenue ijfne^ssary, evtremely pm- 
per taxes, hut at prewsciit grosslyMin- 
just, from the disproporlii*nate weight 
with which they press on the poorer 
classes ; and sonic of tlieiii (those on 


"'•» "f X' l'"g i 

the finer manulactiires whieli tiiey 
consume, there is little diniculty iu 
the matter: and even where imtinng 
is imported hut tlie raw materi.dj 
that may he, taxed, especially the 
qualities of it wdiicii arc exchisivcly 

r.... — 1 1... ji/. 


Classes; ana some oi incm (^inobc on > qu.iuuuH oi ji. wuku yuu c\<'iuMvciy 
spirits and tobacco) are so high as to i einploycd for the faluics used by the 
oonsA ji. f'AriHirlomldo. fitYiniini nf RTUiifT- i riohor clnss of consumers Thus io 


cause a considerable amount of smug- 
gling. It is probable that most of 
these taxes might hear a great rediic- 
Jio{^ without any material loss of 
revenue. In what manner the finer 
articles of manufacture, consumed by 
the rich, might most advantageously 


richer class of consumers Thus, in 
England a bighj., custom duty on raw 
silk wmuld be consistent with prin- 
ciple ; and it might perhaps he prac- 
ticable to tax the liner cpialities of 
cotton or linen yarn, whether s})im in 
the country itself or imported. 


CHAPTER Vil. 

OV V ^ATIOXAL DEBi’. 


§ 1 , Tub question must now he 
considercKl, how far it is right or ex- 
pedient to raise money for the purposes 
of government, not by laying on taxes 
to the amount required, but by taking 
a portion of tlie capital of the couiilry 
in the form of a loan, and charging the 
public revenue with only the interest. 
Nothing needs he said about providing 
for temporary wants by taking up 
money ; for instance, by an issue of 
exchequer bills, destined to be paid off, 
at furtnCBt in a year or two, from the 
proceeds of the existing taxes. This 
;s a convenient expedient, and when 
the government does not possess a 
tro£>sure or hoai’d, is often a necessary 
one, on the occurrence of extraordinary 
expenses, or of a temporary failure in 
the ordinary sources of revenue. Vhat 
wo have to discuss is the pr^spriety of 
contracting a naiional debt of a per- 
manent cliuracter; defraying the ex- 
penses of a war, or of any season of 
(litHcultj, by loai^s, to be redeemed- 


cither very gradually and at a di&tant 
period, or not at all. 

Ibis question has already been 
touched upon in the First DookV" We 
remarked, that if the capital taken in 
loans is abstracted from funds either 
engaged in production, or destined to 
he cm|)loyed in it, their diversion from 
that purpose is equivalent fb taking 
the amount from the wages of the 
labouring classes. Borrowung, in this 
case, is not a substitute for raising the 
supplies within the year, A govern- 
ment which borrows does actually take 
the amount within the year, and that 
too by a tax exclusively on the labour- 
ing classes : than which it could have 
done nothing worse, if it had supplied 
its wants by avowed taxation ; and in 
that case the transaction, and its evils, 
wmuld have ended with the emergency; 
while by the circuitous mode adopted, 
the value exacted from the labourers is 
gained, not hy the state, but by the 

* £5upra, p. #» 
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employers of labour, the state remain- 
ing charged with the debt besides, and 
with its interest in perpetuity. The 
system of public loans, in such circum- 
stances, may be pronounced the very 
worst which, in the present sj^te of 
civilization, is still included in the» 
catalogue of financial eiitpcdients. 

"We however remarked that there 
aic other circumstances in which loans 
are not chargeable with these per- 
nicious consequences: namely, first, 
when what is horrowed is foreign capi- 
tal, the overfiowings of the general ac- 
ciimulalioA of the world , or, secondly, 
when it is capital wiich either would 
not have been saved^ at all unless this 
mode of investment had been open to 
it, or after being saved, noiibl have 
hecn wasted in unproductive enter- 
prises, or sent to seek employment in 
foreign countries. When the progress 
of accumulation has reduced piolits 
either to the ultimate or to the practi- 
cal minimum, — to the rate, less than 
which would either put a stop to the 
increase of capital, or send the whole 
of the new accumulations abroad; 
government may annually intercept 
these new accumulations, without 
trenching on the employment or wages 
of the labouring classes in the country 
itself, or perhaps in any other country. 
To this extent, therefoie, tlio loan 
system may be carried, without being 
liable to the utter and peremptory con- 
demnation which is due to it when it 
overpasses this limit. What is wanted 
is an index to determine whether, in 
any given series of years, as during 
the last great war for example, the 
limit has been exceeded or not. 

Buell an index exists, at ouce^a cer- 
tain and an obvious one. Did^ tbe 
government, by its loan operations, 
augment the rate of interest? If it 
only opened a channel for capital 
which would not otherwise have been 
acamiuiated, or wbicb, if accumulated, 
wmuld not have been employed within 
the country; this implies that the 
capital, which the government took 
and expended, could not have found 
employment at the existing rate of in- 
terest. So long' as the loans do no 
than absorb thk surplus, they 


prevent^ any tendency to a fail of the 
rate of interest, but they cannot occa- 
sion any i-ise. When they do raise the ' 
rate of interest, as they did in a most 
extraordinary de^ee during the French 
war, this is positive proof that the go^ 
vernmont is^a competitor for capital 
with the ordinary channels of produc- 
tive investment, and m cifiTying off-) 
not merely funds which would not, hut 
funds which would, have found produc- 
tive employment within the country. 
To the full extent, therefore, to which 
the loans of government, during the 
war, caused the rate of interest to ex- 
ceed -what it was before, and what it 
has been since, those loans arc charge- 
able with all the evils which have 
described. If it be objected that in- 
terest only rose because proths rose, [ 
reply that this docs not w'eakon, but 
strengthens, the argument. If the 
government loans produced the rise of 
profits by the g^at amount of capital 
which they ahs^od, by what means 
can the,y have had this effect, unless 
by lowering the wages of labour? It 
wdll perhaps be said, that what kept 
profits high during the war -was not the 
drafts made on the national capital by 
tbe loan.s, but tbe rapid progress of in- 
dustrial improvements. This, in a 
great measure, was the fact f and it no 
doubt alleviated the hardship to the 
laboming cla&se.s, and made the finan- 
cial system which was pursued less 
actively mischievous, but not less con- 
trary to principle. These very im- 
provements in industry, made room for 
a larger amount of capital; and the 
government, by draining aw’ay a great 
part of the annual accumulations, did 
not indeed prevent that capital from 
existing ultimately, (for it started into 
existence with great rapidity after the 
peace,) hut prevented it from existing 
at the time, and subtracted just so < 
much, while the war lasted, fronT dis- 
tribution among productive labourers. 
If the government had abstained from 
taking this capital by loan, and had 
allowed •it to reach the labourers, but 
had raised the supplies which it re- 
quired by a airect tax on the labouring 
classes, it would have produced (in 
every respect hut tne expense and 
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convenience of collecting tlie lax) tlw 
very same economicul etrects 'vvliicli it 
did produce, except that we should not 
now have had the debt. The course it 
actually took was therefore wmrse than 
the very- worst modo which it could 
possibly have adopted of raising the 
supplies within the year* and^llic onjy 
excuse, or jiistr^.calion, which it admits 
of, (so far as that excuse could be truly 
pleaded) waas hard necessity; the im- 
possibility of raising so enormous an 
annual sum by taxation, without re- 
sorting to taxes which their odi- 
ousness, or from the focility of evasion, 
it would have been found impiracticable 
to enforce. 

^ ^’hcii government loans are limited 
to the ovcrflowingvS of the national 
capital, or to those accumulations 
which would not take place at all un- 
less suffered to overflow, they are at 
least not liable to this grave^ condem- 
nation : they occasion no piivation to 
any one at Mie tinie, except by the 
payment of the interest, and may even 
be" beneficial to the labouring class 
during the term of their expenditure, 
by employing in the direct purchase of 
labour, as that of soldiers, saHors, &c., 
funds which might othenvise have 
miitted the country altogether. In 
this case* therefore the question really 
is, what it is commonly supposed to he 
in all cases, namely, a choice between 
a great sacrifice at once, and a small 
one indefinitely prolonged. ^On this 
matter it seems rational to think, that 
the prudence of a nation wall dictate 
the same conduct as the prudence of 
an individual ; to submit to as much of 
the privation immediately, as can 
easily be borne, and only when ^ any 
further burthen would distress or cripple 
them too much, to provide for the re- 
mainder by mortgaging their future 
incojine. It is an excellent maxim to 
make present resources suffice for pre- 
sent w'ants; the future will have its 
own Wyants to provide for. On the 
other hand, it may reasonably he taken 
into consideration that in a'*' country 
increasing in wealth, the i^pcessary ex- 
penses of government do not increase 
iH the same ratio ^ capital or popula- 
tion : any burtheu, therefurej is always 


less and less ftdt : and since those e 
Iraordinary expen.^es of government 
which are fit to be innirred at all, 
mostly hcnclicial K'yond tin exist 
gcni‘rati<i!i, there is no injustit'o m 
makiwig po.?if‘rity pay a part of tho 
price, if the yiceuvcnienco would bo 
extreme of defraying the v hole of it by 
the exertions ami sacrifices of tho 
generation which first incurred it. 

§ 2. When a country, wisely or 
unwisely, has biirthened itself with a 
debt, is it expedient to take steps for 
redeeming that debt ? In principle it 
is' impossible noi to maintain the ab 
firmative. It is true that the payment 
of the interest, vrhen the creditors arc 
members of the same community, is 
no national loss, hut a mere ti’ansfcr. 
Tho transfer, however, being compul- 
sory, is a serious evil, and the raising 
a great extra revenue by any system 
1 of taxation necessitates so much ex- 
pense, vexation, disturbance of the 
channels of industry, and other mis- 
chiefs over and above the mere pay- 
ment of the money wanted by the 
government, that to get rid of tho 
necessity of such taxation is at all 
times worth a considerable effort. The 
same amount of sacrifice wdiich would 
have been %vorlh incurring to avoid 
contracting the debt, it is worth wlnlo 
to incur, at any subsequent time, for 
the purpose of extinguishing it. 

Two modes have been contemplated 
of paying off a national debt : either 
at once by a general contribution, or 
giachially by a surplus revenue. The 
first would be incomparably the best, 
if it were practicable ; and it would 
he practicable if it could justly be 
done by assei-’snient on properiy alone. 
If property bore the whole interest of 
the debt, property might, with great 
advantage to itself, pay it off ; since 
this 'would he merely surrendering to 
a creditor the principal sum, the wliole 
annual proceeds of which \vcre already 
his by law ; and would he equivalent 
to what a landowner does when ho 
sells part of his estate, to free the re- 
mainder from a mortgage. But pio- 
pevty, it needs hardly bo said, does 
not pay, and cannot justly be 1*10111110?! 
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to Uijy tlie uliule inttn-eftt. of the ilebt. 
^ume indi'f.l uilirm tliat it can, on the 
pica that llie exij?fina‘ p:cnciMti'">n is 
<nily bound to pay3hc debts of its pre- 
<h‘{*os.sors frt in the assets it h^s re- 
ceived from tliem, and not from tlie> 
prodiico of its own industry. Hut bas 
no one received anytbin*^ from pre- 
vious gencratitins except those who 
have huceeciled tu property? Is the 
whole ditTorcnce between the earth as 
it is, with its clearings and improve; 
inents, its roads and canals, its towns 
and inanufactorieH, and the eailh as it 
w'as when the jjuman being set 
foot on it, of no benefit to imy but 
those who aie called the owners of the 
soil? Is the capital aecimndatcd hy 
the labour and abstinence of all former 
gonevatioiis of no advantage to any 
but those who have succeedral to the 
legal ownership of part of it? And 
have we not inherited a mass of ac- 
quired knowledge, both scientific and 
empirical, due to the sagacity and 
industry of tho.se who precedtal us, 
the benefits of which are the common 
wealth of all ? Those who are born to 
the ownership of property have, in 
addition to those common benefits, a 
separate inhcrilanco, and to this differ- 
ence it is right that advertence should 
be had in regulating taxation. It be- 
longs to the general financial systein 
of the country to tako due account of 
this principle, and I have indicated, as 
in my opinion a proper mode of taking 
account of it, a considerable tax on 
legacies and inheritances. Let it be 
determined directly and openly what 
is due from property to the state, and' 
from the state to property, and let the 
institutions of the state be regulated 
accordingly. 'Whatever is the fitting 
contribution from property to the ge- 
neral expenses of the state, in the 
same, and in no greater proportion 
should it contribute towards either 
the interest or the repayment of the 
national debt. 

This, however, if admitted, is fatal 
to any scheme for the extinction of the 
debt by a general assessment on the 
community. Persons of property could 
pay their share of the amount by a 
sacrifice of property, and have the 
p.i}. 
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same net income as before; but il 
tho.se^who have no accumulutions, hut 
only incoino.s, were required to make 
up by a single payment the equivalent 
of the annual charge laid on them hy 
tlio taxes maintained to pay the inte- 
rest of the debt, they could only do so 
by incurring a privat«r del?fc equal to 
their share of the public debt ; while, 
from the insufficienejq in most cases, 
of the security which they could give, 
the interest would amount to a much 
larger annual sum than their share ot 
that now paid by the state. Besides, 
a collective debt defrayed by taxe.s, 
has over tlie same debt parcelled out 
among individuals, the immense ^d« 
vantage, that it is virtually a mutual 
itiKurance among the contributors. If 
the fortune of a contributor diminishes, 
his taxes dimiidhli ; if he is ruined, 
they cease altogether, and his portion 
of the debt is "wl^ly transferred to the 
solvent membera of ths community. 
If it were laid on him as a private 
obligation, lie would still be liable to 
it even when penniless. 

'When the state possesses property, 
in land or otherwise, which there are 
not strong reasons ot public utility for 
its retaining at its disposal, this should 
be employed, as fur as it will go, in 
extinguishing debt. Any casual gain, 
or godsend, is naturally devoted to the 
same purpose. Beyond this, the only 
mode which is both just and feasible, 
of extinguishing or reducing a na- 
tional debt, IS by means of a surplus 
revenue. 

§ 3. The desirableness, per se, of 
maintaining a surplus fur this purpose 
does not, X think, adiidi of a doubt. 
We sometimes, indeed, hear it said 
that the amount should rather be left 
to “ fructify in the pockets of J;h 0 
people.” This is a good argument, as 
far as it goes, against levjing taxes 
unnecessarily for purposes of unpro- 
ductive expenditure, but not against 
paying oiT a national debt. For, what 
is meant by^the word fructify ? If it 
means anything, it means productive 
eraploym'Uit ; and ,^a8 an argument 
against taxation, we must undei^stand 
it to asscit, that if the amount ■were 
M M 
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i^'ft wi'tli tlie pc'O})]© they wonhl save 
it, and convert it into capital, It is 
prn}nd>]c, indeed, tliai llioy \voul(l save 
a part, Init extremciy inpn'obcJjle that 
they vrrinM isave the yholo : while if 
taken hy tp-xation, and employed in 
paying oiY the whole is saved, 
jiml made ^)iocHctive. ^I’o the fund- 
holder who receives the payment it is 
already capital, not re%^enue, and he 
will make it “fructify,” that it may 
continue to affird him an income. 
The ohjection, therefore, is not only 
gTOundless, but the real argument is 
on the other side : the amount is much 
more certain of fructifying if it is not 
‘Oe%in the pockets of the people.” 

It ia not, however, advisable in all 
cases to maintain a surplus revenue 
for the extinction of debt. The ad- 
vantage of paying off the national 
debt of C4real Britain for instance, is 
that it wmiild enable us to get rid of 
the worse half«of our^*‘axation. But 
of this worse half some portions must 
be worse than otherS, and to get rid of 
those would be a greater benefit pro- 
portionally than to get rid of the rest. 
If renouncing a surplus revenue -would 
enable us to dispense with a tax, we 
ought to consider the very worst of all 
our taxes %s precisely the one which i 
we are keeping up for the sake ot ulti- j 
matoly abolishing taxes not so bad «as 
itself. In a ^country advancing in 
wealth, -whose increasing revenue gives 
it the power of ridding itself from^time 
to time of the most inconvenient por- 
tions of its taxation, I conceive that 
the iimrease of revenue should rather 
he disposed of hy taking off taxes, than 
by liquidating debt, as long as any 
very objectionable imposts remain. In 
the present state of England, there- 
fore, I hold it to be good, policy in the 
govmnment, when it Las a suiplus of 
an apparently permanent character, 
to take olf taxes, provided these are 
rightly selected. Even when no taxes 
remain but such as are not unfit to 
form part of a permanent system, it is 
wise to continue the same policy by 
experimental reductions of those taxes, 
until the point is discovered at which 
a given amount IS* revenue can bo 
raised with the smallest pressure on 


the {•oiUi'ihutors. After this, fucIi sitr- 
plus revenue as nuLdit aiTe f’-om any 
further increase of the proifua* of tub 
taxes, sh'uild rot, f Cfnc'i\f', lir* re- 
mitted, blit applied in the !\ fleitipthdi 
del)!*' hheiitiudly, if uiMi^ I,.--, ex- 
pedieiil to apprfipriate the utii’-e pro, 
duce of particular taxes to this pur- 
pose; since there woubl be more assu- 
rance that the liquidation vnukl bo 
peisisted in, if tlio fund destined to it 
weie kept apart, and not blendinl with 
the general revenues of the sfate. Tlie 
succession duties would bo ])eculiarly 
suited to such a purpose, siacc taxes 
paid as they are, fat of capital, would 
be better employed in reimbursing 
eapitnl than in defraying current ex- 
penditure. If this separate appropria- 
tion were made, any surplus afterwards 
arising from the incn'asiiig produce of 
the other taxes, and from the saving 
of interest on the successive portions 
of debt paid off, might form a ground 
for a remission of taxation. 

It has been contended that some 
amount of national <lebt is desirable, 
and ahnost indisjieiiKabIt', as an in- 
vestment for the savings of the poorer 
or more inexperienced part of the 
comuiimity. its convenience in that 
respect is undeniable ; bat (besides 
that the progress of intinstry is gradu- 
ally affording other modes of invest- 
ment almost as safe and untronble- 
some, such as the shares or obligations 
of great public companies) tiie only 
real supeiiority^ of an investment in 
the funds consists in the national 
guarantee, and this could be afforded 
by other means than that of a public 
debt, involving compulsray taxation. 
One mode -v\hicli would answer the 
purpose, would be a national bank of 
deposit and discount, with ramifica- 
tions throughout the country; which 
might receive any money confubal to 
it, and eithiir fund it at a fixed rate of 
interest, or allow interest on a floating 
balance, like the joint stock banks ; 
the interest given being of course 
lower than the rate at which indi- 
viduals can borrow, in proportion to 
the greater security of a government 
investment ; and the expenses of the 
eetablishment being defrayed by the 
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tlio 'vi'liicli 

iiip hfink pnv, ;*nil lliat ifc 

^T^'^uld oltlnin, t ’ I'mm! ’ j; i.s depiniss 

on mercantile, lyik'-i, or ulhnr ye> 

enrity. d’lnro are no in iipoiMok' ob- 
j(>ci!ons in priiici)ib‘, nV, i 
think, in practito, io an institihioii o?j 
lliis sort, as a means of Riipplyinj^ tlie j 
same convenient mode of investment ] 


i now aDbr.Ied by tlie public fumF. It 
I would consfiinte lliu s'ale a ; 2 ,Te.at in* 

' finmneo eomp'im, 1u ii'«mri‘ ihat part 
of iho coiiiimiinty wlio live on the 
inlor«\st of their properfv, a 2 ;ainst the 
ri dv of losing it by the bankruptcy of 
those to whom they might otherwise 
be under the necessity (jf confiding 
it. ^ 


CHAPTEU VTTI 

OF THE OlinmiUY FCjyCTIOXa OF GOYEUNMEXT, CONSIDERED AS TO * 
TIiniR ECONOMICAL EPFECTS. 

§ 1. r»LFORE we discus 1 llio line of and exertions to useful industry arc of 
deiiiareaiiun between the things vrith taking it from him The productive 
which government should, and those classes, therefore, when the insecurity 
•with which they should nol, directly surpasses a ce^in point, being un- 
interfere, it is necessary to consider the eipial to thciiyowni proTection against 
economical effects, whether of a bad or the pircdatoiy population, are obliged 
of a good complexion, arising from the to place themselves individually in a 
manner in ■which they acitnit them- state of dependence on some* member 
selvi'S of the duties which d ivolvo on of the predatory class, that it may ho 
them in all societies, and -winch no one his interest to shield them from all de- 
denies to be incumbent on them. predation except his own. In this 

The first of these is the protection manner, in the Middle Age^i, allodial 
of person and property. There is no property generally hecanm feudal, and 
need to expiatiate on the influence ex- numbers of the poorer freemen volun- 
erciscd over the cconoinical inierests tarily made themselves and their pos- 
of society by tlic degree of coiii[»lete- terity serfs of some military lord. 
rmsB witl'i w'liich this duty of govern- Nevertheless, in attaching to this 
mont is perfurnu d. i nsruuiri ty of persu-ji great requisite, security of person and 
and property, is as much as to say, un- properly, the importance which is 
certainty of the connexion between all justly due to it, we must not forget 
human exertion or sacrifice, and the that even for economical purposes there 
attainment of the ends for the sake of are other things quite as indispensable, 
which they are undergone, it means, the presence of which will often make^ 
uncertainty whether' they who sow np for a very considerable degree of 
shall reap, whether they who produce imperfection in the proteotivo arrango- 
sliall consume, and they lAdio spare to- meats of government. As was ob- 
day shall enjoy to-morrow. It means, served in a piovious chapter,-* theJi-ee 
not only that iahour and frugality are cities of Italy, Flanders, and the 
not the road to acquisition,' but’ that Hanseatic league, _ were habitually in 
violence is. When person and pro- a slate of sncli internal^ turbulence, 
perty are to a certain degree insecure, varied by such destructive exiemal 
all the possessions of the w’-eak are at wars, that person and property enjoyed 
the mercy of the strong. Fo one can very imperf^jt protection ; yet during 
keep what he has produced, unless he several centuries they increased rapidly 
is more capable of defending it, than in wealth and prosp8«^ity, brought many 

others who give no part of their time 1 * Stn)ra, p. 70. 
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of ilie indtiMtiiiil aii« to a liij;!! dfjj;roc 
of atlvaiiceiiient, o.ari-kHl on cliytnnt aiu] 
tlaiigcroiis voyages of exploration ainl 
commerce xvitli cxijaortlinary sticcens, 
Pecarae an .overmatch in power for the 
greatest feuilal lords, and could defend 
tlicmselvGS even against the sovereigns 
of Eurox)e: 'hccaJise in the midst of 
turmoil and violence, the citizens of 
tliose towns cnjo^'cd a certain rude 
freedom, nnder conditions of iiiiion and 
co-operation, wliich, taken together, 
made them a hrave, energetic, and 
high-spiiited pce})Ic, and fosicred a 
great amount of public spirit and 
jmtriotiKm. The prosperity of these 
and ^her free states in a lawless age, 
fihows' that a certain dc\grce of in- 
seenvity, in some comhhialions of cir- 
cumBlances, has good as well as had 
eflects, hy making etmrgy and prac- 
tical aliihly the conditions of safety, 
losecnri ty pnrnl;, /es, only when it is 
siitli in until! e find in’'^^ggrce, that no 
energy, of which mankind in general 
are capable, affords afiy tolerable means 
of self-protection. And this is a main 
reason why oppression by the goveni- 
i:nGnt, whose power is generally ii re- 
sistible by any elforts that can be 
made by individuals, has so much 
more haneMl an effect on tlie springs 
of national jiiosperity, than almost 
any degree of lawlessness and tnrhn- 
lence under free institutions. Nations 
have acquired some wealth, and made 
some progress in improvement, in 
states of social union so imperfect as 
to border on anarchy: but no coun- 
tries in which the, people were exposed 
without limit to arbitrary exactions 
Irom the officers of government, ever 
}et continued to have industry or 
wealtli. A few generations of such a 
government never I'ail to extinguish 
^both. Some of the fairest, and once 
the ffiost prosperous, regions of the 
earth, have, under the Homan and 
afterwards under the Turkish domi- 
nion, been i educed to a desert, solely 
by that cause. I say solely, 4)ecans'0 
they would have recovered with the 
utmost rapidity, as countfies always 
do, from the devastations of war, or 
any other temporafy calamities. Bif- 
iicultics and liaixMiips are often but 


an Tin'cntivo to extudujn : what is fa^al 
to it, IB the belief that it uili not Le 
Fiidcrod to produce its fruits. 

§ 2, Simple over-taxalion by go- 
v/jrnmefit, though a great evil, is not 
coniparahlo in the economical part of 
its niiscliicfs to exactions much more 
moderate in ammmt, which either 
subject the contributor to the aibi- 
trary mandate of guvcrumeiit officers, 
or are so laid on as to place skill, in- 
dimtry, and frugality at a disadvantage. 
The burthen of taxation in our own 
country is very great, yet as every one 
knows its limit, auH is seldom made to 
pay more than he expects and cal- 
culates on, and as the modes of taxa- 
tion are not of such a kind as much to 
impair the motives to iiuliistry and 
economy, tlic sources of prosperity are 
little diminished by tlio pressure of 
taxation ; they may even, as some 
think, he increased, by the extra exer- 
tions made to compciKsatc for the pres- 
sure of the taxes. But in tlio bar- 
barous despotisms of many count lies 
of the East, wheio taxation consists in 
fastening upon those who have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring something, in 
order to confiscate it, unless the pos- 
sessor buys its release by submitting 
to givm some large sum as a com- 
promise, we cannot expect to find 
voluntary industry, or wealth derived 
fiom any source hut plunder And 
even in comparatively civilized coim- 
tiies, bad modes of raising a revenue 
have had effects similar in kind, though 
in an inferior degree. Erenclr writers 
before the Hevolution represented the 
iailh as a main cause of tlie back- 
ward state of agriculture, and of the 
wretched condition of the rural popu- 
lation ; not from its amount, but be 
cause, being proportioned to the visible 
capital of the cultivator, it gave him a 
motive for appearing poor, which suf- 
ficed to turn the s< ale in favour of in- 
dolence. The arbitrary powers also of 
fiscal officers, of intendants and sitb- 
deletjuSSj wore more destructive of pros- 
perity than a far larger amount of 
exactions, liccanso they destroyed se- 
curity: there wgs a marked superiority 
ill the condition of the districts poi 
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pf'r In,i. rrovinrial Eiaics, ^^liieh were 
iVi'iii tlii.s .st‘ur.ri;c. The nui- 
XfM’sal \enaIifv%ascnlH'(l to UuHsiau 
funciiiOianiVj iniint he an imineiiae 
druj^ on the capabiliiics oi’ ec^nonneal 
inipn)'venicni poKseasuKl so abiuui.uiny 
hy the Kuysiaii ttiiipiie ; since tliecino- 
iuments (>f pnhlic idtioers must clcpend 
ou the sucsvss with which they cun 
inultiplj vexations, for tlic purpose of 
being bought oTby bribes. 

Yet mere excess of taxation, even 
when not aggravated by uncertainty, 
is, independently of its injiistieo, a 
serious cconomica* evil. It may be 
carried so far as to discourage industry 
by insulilcieney of rew’ard, Vciylong 
before it reaches this point, it])reYcnts 
or greatly checks accumulation, or 
causes the capital accumulated to be 
sent for investment to foieign coun- 
tries. Taxes which fail on i'rofits, 
even though that kind of income may 
not pay more than its just share, ne- 
cessarily diminish the motive to any 
saving, except for in\eb(ment in foreign 
countries where profits are higlicr. 
Iloliand, for example, seems to have 
long ago reached the practical mini- 
mum of profits: already in the last 
century lier w’ealthy capitalists had a 
great part of their fortunes invested in 
the loans and joint stock speculations 
of other countries : and this low rate 
of profit is ascribed to the heavy taxa- 
tion, wdiicli had been in some measure 
forced on her by the circumstances of 
her position and history. The taxes 
indeed, besides their great amount, 
were many of them on necessaries, a 
kind of tax peculiarlj’'^ injurious to in- 
dustry and accumulalion. But when 
tliG aggregate amount of taxation is 
very great, it is inevitable that recourse 
must bo had for part of it to taxes of an 
objectionable cbai aider. And any taxes 
on consumption, when heavy, even if 
not operating on profits, have some- 
thing of the' same efieet, by drivhig 
persons of moderate moans ^ to live 
abroad, often taking their capital with 
them. Although I by no means join 
with those political economists who 
think no state of ipitional existence 
desirable in which there is not a rapid 
increase of Avoalth^ I cannot overlook 


6 ? 3 

the many disadvantages to an inde- 
pendent nation from being bi ought 
jirenialiuely to a stationary state, 
while tlic neigliboiuing countries con- 
tinue advancing. 

§ 3. Tlie subject of^ protection to 
person and propertf^ considered as af- 
forded by government, ramifies wfidedy, 
into a number of indirect channels, it 
embraces, for example, the whole sub- 
ject of the pcriection or inefficiency ol 
the means provided for the ascertain- 
incnt of rights and the redress of in- 
juries. Person and property cannot 
considered secure where the adininis- 
tratiun of justice is impel feet, «^Cithoi’ 
Iruin defect of integrity or capacity in 
the tribunals, or because the delay, 
vexation, and expense accompanying 
their operation impose a heavy tax ou 
those W’ho appeal to them, and make 
it preferable^ submit to any en- 
duiable amount of the evils wdiich they 
ai'e designed t''crcmudy. In England 
tlierc is no fault to bo fovind with the 
administration of justice, in point of 
pecuniary integri ty ; a result which the 
pi ogress of social improvement may 
also bo supposed to have brought about 
in several other naliuns#of Europe. 
But legal and judicial imperfections of 
other kinds aie abuuduiit; and, in 
England especially, are a largo abate- 
ment Irom the value of the services 
wdiich the government renders back to 
the people in return for our enormous 
taxation. In the first place, the in- 
cognoscibility (as Beiitluim, teiinecl it) 
of the law, and its extreme inicer- 
taiiity, even to those who best know it, 
render a resort to the tiibunals otteii 
necessary ior obt. lining justice, w licit, 
there being no dispute as to facts, no 
litigation ought to be rerpiired. In the 
next pducc, the pioccdnve of Ac trf- 
bunals is so replete with dtday, \cxa- 
liun, and expense, that the price at 
wdiich justice is a i. last obtained is an 
evil oitw’cdghing a very cousiderablo 
amount of "injustice ; and the wrung 
side, eveif that wdiich the law considers 
such, lias many chances of gaining its 
point, through file abandonment of 
litigation by tbc other party for want 
of fimdsj or through a compromise in 
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\\iuch a sactiiicc is made of jiisi rigid s 
to tciininate tlie suit, or ilirougli Fomo 
teclmical quirk, whereby a ducision is 
obtained on some other groinid than 
tlie merits. Tiiis last dotestablo inei 
(lent oftou happens ■without biaiiie to 
the judge, ruder; a system of law, of 
•^diieli a great part rests on no rational 
principles adapted to the present s(a(e 
of sooieiy, but was originallv founded 
partly on a kind of whims and conceits, 
and partly on the principles and inci- 
dents of feiulai tenure, (which now sur- 
vive only as legal hctioiis;) and has 
only been very imperfectly ada]>tecl, as 
cases^ arose, to the changes which had 
ta^en place in society. Of all parts of 
the English legal s}steni, the Court of 
Chancery, which has the best suhstan- 
tivo law, has been incomparably the 
worst as to delay, vexation,, and ex- 
pense; and this is the only tribunal 
for most of therclasses^f cases •which 
are in their nature the most compli- 
cated, such as casds of partnership, 
and the great range and variety of 
cases which come under the denomina- 
tion of trust. The recent reforms 
in this Court have abated the mis- 
chietj hut are still far from having 
removed it: 

Fortunately for the prosperity of 
England, the greater part of the mer- 
cantile law is comparatively modern, 
and was made by the tribunals, by the 
simple process of recognising and 
giving force of law to the usages which, 
from motives of convenience, had 
grown up among merchants them- 
selves : so that this part of the law, at 
least, •was substantially made by those 
•who were most inleresteci in its good- 
. ness : while the do^ecis of the tiibu- 
nals have been the less practically 
^pernicious in reference to commer- 
cial '^transactions, because the im- 
portance of credit, which depends on 
character, renders the restraints of 
opinion (though, as daily experience 
proves, an insufficient) yet % very 
poumdul, protection agamst those 
forms of mercantile dishonesty which 
are generally recognised as siiA. 

The imperfections of the law^, both 
in its substance and in its procedure, 
fall heaviest upon the inlcicsis con- 


nected with what is tecliuically called 
real property ; in tlic gtmeral lunguage 
of Eiutipean jurisprudence, immovea'ulc 
property. "^Itli respect to all ibis 
j-vwtioif of the wealth of the community, 
v'be law fails egregioiisly in the pro- 
tection which it undertakes to pro- 
vide. It fails, first, by the nneertainty, 
and the maze of technicalities, "which 
make it impo&sibio for any one, at 
howmver great an expense, to posvsess a 
title to land which ho can positively 
know to bo nnassailable. It hdis, 
secondly, in omiWing to provide duo 
evidoncG of transactions, by a proper 
registration of legal documents. It 
fails, thirdly, by creating a necessity 
for operosc'and 4*xpensivo iiistrumentH 
and formalities (independently of tiscai 
burthens) on occasion of the purchase 
and sale, or c%’en the lease or mortgage, 
of immoveable ju’operly. And, fourthly, 
it fails by tho intolerable expense and 
delay of law proceedings, in almost all 
cases in wdiioli real property is con- 
cerned. There is no doiilit that the 
greatest sufferers by the defects of the 
higher courts of civil law are the land- 
owmers. Legal expenses, either those 
of actual litigation, or of the prepara- 
tion of legal instruments, form, I 
apprehend, no iiicoiibiderable item in 
the annual expenditure of most per- 
sons of large landed irroperty ; and the 
saleable value of their land is greatly 
impaired, by the difficulty of giving to 
the buyer completo conli<lence in the 
title; independently of the legal ex- 
penses uhich accompany the transfer. 
Yet the landowners, though they have 
been nuisters of the legislation of 
England, to say the least, since 168d, 
have never made a single move in the 
direction of law reform, and have 
been strenuous opponents of some of 
the improvements of which they would 
more particularly reap the benefit; 
especially that great one of a regis- 
ti’cation of contracts affecting land, 
■\‘vhich when proposed by a Commis- 
sion of eminent real projjcrly lawyers, 
and introduced iuto, the House of 
Commons by Lord Campbell, was so 
offensive to the general body of land- 
lords, and was reje^e ted by so large a 
majoriij, as to have long" discouraged 
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any repetition of tlie aticinpi.^- This 
irralieiial liostility to iinprovenieiit, in 
a ca'-e in tlicir own interest 

would be the niosi benefited by it, 
luuftt be a-'Cribed to aii^inle»so 
dity on the subj' "U oi their liihs, 
-eiierated bv the defects of the very 
law whieh they refuse to alter and 
in a coiis‘*iouH ieudrance, and inca- 
paeity of jnd^nend, on all lei?al sub- 
, loots, whieh nnikes them heljdessly 
derer to tlic opinion of their projes- 
^i^*nal advisers, heedless of the lact 
iirat eoery iinperff'cticm of the law, m 
proportion as it '’•is l)urtlicnsonie to 
them, brings gain to thojaw^er- 
In so hir as the defects oi legal 
arrangements are a mere hurthen on 
the landowner, they do not much 
atlect the sources of production ; but 
the uncertainty of the title under 
which land is held, must often act as 
a Great discouragement to the expen- 
ditiun of capitafia its improvement, 
and the expense, of making translerS, 
opeiates to prevent land from coming 
into the hands of those who would use 
it to mohi advaiuage; often amount- 
incr in the case small purchases, to 
more than the price of the lamb and 
tantamount, therefoie, to a prolnhition 
of the purchase and sale of land in 
small portions, unless in exceptional 
circumstances. tSucli pui’chases, how- 
ever are almost everywhere extremely 
desirahlc, there being bardly any 
country in which landed property is 
not eitlicr too much or too hUlo sub- 
divided, rcc[uiring either that great 
estates should be broken <^o\vn, or 
that small ones should be hougUt up 
and consolidated. To make laud as 
easily trausierablc as slock, w’ould be 
one of the greatest economical improve- 
ments whieh could be bestowed on a 
country; and has been shown, agtiin 
and again, to hav;e no insuperable 
dilHoulty attending it. 

beAiles the excellences or detects 
that belong to the law and judicature 
of a counlry as a system ot arrange- 
ments for "attaining direct practical 


* Lord Westbiu-y’s recent Act is a ma- 
terinl iiutigation of this gneyous defect in 
English law, and wiU probably le^d to lui- 
ther irnpro'^emeiita. 


ends, mueli also depends, even in an 
economical point of view, upon the 
moral iniiuciices of the law. Enough 
lias been said in former place, t on 
the degree in which both* the indus- 
trial and all other combined ^ opera- ■ 
tions of mankind depend for etticiency 
on their being able to* roly on one 
another for xirobity and tidelity to 
engagements ; from which we see how 
greatly even the economical prosperity 
of a country is liable to be atieoted, by 
anything in its institutions by which, 
either integrity and trustworthiness, or 
the contrary qualities, are encouraged. 
The law everywhere ostensibly favours 
at least pecuniary honesty agd «lhe 
faith of contracts; but it it allords 
facilities for evading those obligations, 
by trick and chicanery, or by the un- 
scrupulous use of riches in instituting 
unjust or resisting fust litigation ; if 
there are wav^ and means by which 
persons may/«ttain thts ends of rogmery, 
under the appe^yent sanction ot the 
law^ ; to that extent the law is demo- 
ralizing, even in regard to pecuniary 
integrity. And suoli cases are, un- 
fortunately, frequent under the English 
system, if, again, the law, by a mis- 
placed indulgence, protects idleness or 
prodigality against their natural com 
sequences, or dismisses ernne "^fh 
inadequate penalties, the effect, both 
on the prudential and on the social 
virtues, is unfavourable.^ When the 
law by its own dispensations and m- 
fiinctioiis, establishes injustice between 
‘individual and individual ; as all laws 
do which recognise any form of slavery ; 
as the laws of ail countries do, though 
not all in the same degree, in respect 
to the family relations ; and as the 
laws of many countries do, though in 
still more unequal degrees, as between 
rich and poor; the etieot on t^g mor#l 
sentiments of the people is still more 
disastrous. But those subjects intro- 
duce considerations so much hunger 
and deeper than those of political 
economy, that I only advert to them 
in on^or aot to pass wdiolly unnoticea 
things superior in irapoitarioe to those 
of which i treat*^ 


f Supra, p. 68, 
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CITArXER IX. 

THE SAME SUPJECr CONTI^UED. - 


§ 1. HA^jxa'''p(»ken tliusfar of tlio I 
eflects produced bj the excellences or j 
defects of tlie gencKil system of the 
law, I shall now touch upon those re- 
sulting from tlio special character of 
particular parts of it. As a selection 
must be made, 1 sliall confine in ;v self 
to a few leading topics. The poi lions 
of the civil law of a country which are 
of^mo*st importance economically (next 
to those which determine the status of 
the labourer, as slave, serf, or free), 
are those relating to the two subjects 
of Inheritance atid Contract. Of the 
laws relating to contract, none are 
more important econoi;^ically than the 
laws of partnci'sliip, ^pd those of 
insolvency. It ha]>pens that on all 
these three points, there is just ground 
for condemning some of the provisions 
of the English law. 

With regard to Inlieritance, I have, 
in an early chapter, considered the 
general principles of the subject, and 
suggested what appear to me to he, 
putting all prejudices apart, the best 
dispositions which the law could adopt. 
Freedom of bequest as the general 
rule, but limited by two things: first, 
that if there are docccndaiits, mKo, 
being unable to provide for themselves, 
would become burthensome to the 
state, the equivalent of whatever the 
state Avould accord to them should be 
reserved from the pioperty for their 
benetit : and secondly, that no one 
person sliould be permitted to acquire 
by inheritance, more than the amount 
a n^pderate independence. In case of 
intestacy, the whole property to escheat 
to the state: \'\hich should be bound 
to make a just and reasonable pi'ovi- 
feion for descendants, that is, such a 
provision as the parent or ancestor 
ought to have^ made, tlicir circum- 
stances, capacities, and mode of bring- 
ing up being considpped. 

The laws of inheritance, however, 
have probably several phasep of im- 1 


provemont to go tlirougb, befoi© ideas 
so far removed fiinn present modes <if 
Ibinkingwill bo taken into serious con- 
sideration : and as, among the recog- 
nised modes of determining the suc- 
cession to property, some must bo 
better and otlicis worse, it is necessary 
to consider wdiiclf of them deserves 
the preference. As an iutermeJialo 
course, therefore, 1 would recommend 
the extension to all property, of the 
present English huv of inheritance 
afiecting personal property (freedom of 
beqiio.st, and, in case ot intestacy, equal 
division) : except tliat no rights should 
he acknowledged in collaterals, and 
that the propcii'ty of those who have 
neither descendants nor ascendants, 
and make no will, should escheat to 
the state. 

The law’s of existing nations deviate 
from those maxims in tw’o opposite 
ways. In England, and in most of 
the countries where the influence of 
feudality is still felt in the law^s, one 
of the objects aimed at in respect to 
land and other immoveahio property, is 
to keep it together in large masses : 
accordingly, in cases of intestacy, it 
passes, generally speaking (lor tho 
local custom of a few places is dif- 
ferent), exclusively to the oldest son. 
And though the rule of primogeniture 
is not binding on testators, wdio in 
England have nominally tbe power of 
bequoatbiiig tbeir properly as they 
please, any propiieior may so exercise 
this power as to deprive his successors 
of it, by entailing tije property on one 
particular line of his descendants: 
which, besides preventing it from 
passing by inberitanco in any other 
than the prescribed manner, is at- 
tended with tbe incidental conse- 
quence^ of precluding it from being 
soldg, since ea(di successive possessor, 
having only a life interest in the pro- 
perty, cannot alienate it for a longer 
I period thap his own lUe, Jn soms 



otlier coimtiieR, Biich as France, tlic 
law, on tlio contrary, compels division 
of inheritances ; only, in case of 
intestacy, sharing the property, both 
real and personal, cqmaly aii¥)ug all 
the children, or Hf* there are nt) 
children) among all relatives in the 
same degree of propimpiity ; hut also 
not rccognuoing any power of bequest, 
or recognising it over only a limited 
portioirof the" property, the remainder 
being subjected to compulsory etpial 
clivihion. 

Neither of these systems, I appre- 
hend, was intnalu^ed, or is perhaps 
maintained, in the countries here it 
exists, from any general cuiisideratr-ns 
of justice, or any foresight of cconomi- 
cai consequences, but cliiefiy from poli- 
tical motives , in the one case to keep 
up large hereditary fortunes, and a 
lauded'' aristocracy ; in the other, to 
break these down, and prevent their 
resurrection. The fii’st object, as an 
aim of national policy, I conceive to be 
eminently undesirable : with regard to 
the second, I liave pointed^ out wbat 
seems to me a better mode of attaining 
it. The merit, or dement, however, of 
either purpose, belongs to tlie general 
science of politics, not to the limited 
department of that science which is 
here treated of. Each of the two 
systems is a real and efficient instru- 
ment for the purpose intended by it ; 
but each, as it appears to me, achieves 
that purpose at the cost of much mis- 
chief. 

§ 2. There are twm arguments of 
an economical character, which are 
urged in iavour of primogeniture. One 
is,*^tlie stimulus applied to the industry 
and ambition of younger children, by 
leaving them to be the architects of 
their own fortunes. This argument 
“ was put by Or. Johnson in a manner 
more forcible than compliraeiitary to 
an hereditary arislocracy,wdien he said, 
by \vay of recommendation of primo- 
geniture, that it “ makes but one fool 
in a fomily.” It Is curious that a de- 
fender of aristocratic institutions should 
be the person to assert that to inherit 
such a fortune as takes away any 
necsssify for exertion, is genev^ily 
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to activity and strength of mind . in 
the present state of education, how^- 
ever, the proposition, with some allow- 
ance for exaggeration, may be admitted 
to bo true. But whatever force there 
is in the argument, counts in favour of 
limiting the eldest, as we]l as all the 
other children, to a n£re provision, and 
dispensing wdth even the “ one fool” 
whom Dr. Johnson w^as willing to 
tolerate. If unearned riches are so 
pcinicious to the character, one does 
not see wdiy, in order to wltlihold the 
poison from the junior members of a 
family, there should be no w^ay hut to 
unite*' all their separate potions, and 
administer them in the largest pwsiWe 
close to one selected victim. It caimot 
be necessary to inflict this great evil on 
the eldest son, for want of knowing 
wbat else to do with a large fortune. 

Some w'ritcrs, however, look upon 
the eflbct of pn^iogeniture in stimulat- 
ing industry, is depending, net so much 
on the poverty ofiiie younger children, 
as on the contrast between that poverty 
and the riches of the elder; thinking 
it indispensable ^ to the activity and 
energy of the hive, that there should 
he a huge drone here and there, to im- 
press the wmrking bees with^ due sense 
of the advantages of honey. “ Their 
inferiority in point of wealth,” says 
Mr. M'Culloch, speaking of the younger 
children, ‘‘ and their desire to escape 
from this lowmr station, and to attain 
to the same level wuth their elder 
brothers, inspires them wdth an energy 
and vigour they could not otheVwise 
feel. But the advantage of preserving 
large estates from being frittered^down 
by a scheme of equal division, is not 
limited to its influence over tbe younger 
ebydren of Ibeir owners. It raises 
universally the standard of competence, 
and gives new force to the spdngs*"" 
which set industry in motion. The 
manner of living among the gi’eat land- 
lords is that in which every one is am- 
bitious ^f being able to indulge ; and 
their habits of expense, tbough some- 
times injtiHOUS to themselves, act ^as 
powerful incentives to the ingenuity 
and enterprise of other classes, who 
never think their fortunes sufficiently 
ample, imless they will epable them ta 
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eniiilate ike spkiulour of llic riclioyi j 
Ijuullords ; so tlial the ciiston of ]*rh 
iiiogcjjitiire sooms li> rcoilor all l']as^CH 
more inhiistrioiv^, ami to aiifeinent at 
the sauiehimej the i lass of ^Tealth and ^ 
xfl,e scale of Gnjo 3 mM'iit.” 

The poi'tioii of truth, I can hardly 
v^^ay coni allied in these observations, 
bill:; recalled by them, 1 apprehend to 
be, that a state of coinplebi fM}naUt 3 ’'of 
fortunes ■would not be favourable to 
active exertion fur tbo increase of 
V caltli. Spf'ahine^ of the mass, it is as 
true of wealth as of most other distinc- 
tions —of talent, knowledge, virtue — 
that those who already have, or think 
fiiej" have, as much of it as their ncigh- 
boiirs, will seldom exert themselves to 
acquire more, ihit it is not therefore 
necessary that society should provide a 
set of persons with large fortunes, to 
fulfil the social duty of standing to ho 
looked at, wi1;]L eiivy^x^ud admiration, 
by the aspiring poor' The fortunes 
which people have^acquired for them- 
selves, answer the piirpovSo cpiite as 
well, indeed much better; since a 
person is more powci fully stimulated 
by the example of .‘jomehody who has 
earned a fortune, than hy the mere 
sight of somebody wlio possesses one ; 
and the former is necessarily an ex- 
ample of prudence and frugality as well 
as industry, while tlie latter much 
oftencr sets an example of profuse ex- 
penf'O, winch spreads, witli pornicioiis 
efiect, to the very class on whom the 
sight of riches is snjiposed to have so 
beneficial an infuenee, namely, those 
whose weakness of mmd, and taste for 
ostentation, make the s])iendoiir of 
the richest landlords” attract them 
with the most potent spell. In Ame- 
rica there are few or no hereditary 
fortunes; yet industrial energy, and 
Ihe^ ardour of accumulation, are wi 
supposed to he particularly backward 
in that part of the world. When a 
country has once fairly entered into 
the industrial career, which is the 
pi-incipal occupation of the modern, as 

* JBTinctfles of JPoliiieal ‘Economy, ed. 
ISi'3* p. tiOl- Thertr'is much more to the 
Bauie effeet in Ihe more reccuttmUiso hy 
tho =aTie r.mhor, On the Succcssioii to Ero- 
laeaiii by Deniih 


j war was that of the ancient and me- 
diawml world, the desire iT aciptisition 
bv' imlubtrv^ needs vo faetiiious stimu- 
lus: the adv;aniages naturally i'dierent 
^iu ric^ios, and the character they as- 
sume of a le^t by which talent and 
success in life are habitually measured, 
are an ample security fur thm’r being 
pursued with sufllcicnt intensity and 
zmd. As to the deeper consideration, 
that the dillusion of wealUi, and luit ils 
concentration, is desirable, and that 
the more wholesome state of sueiei v^ is 
not that ill which immense fortunes 
arc possessed by'^i few and coveted by 
all, but that in which the greatest 
possible numbers possess and arc con- 
tented with a moderate competency, 
which all may hope to accpiire ; I refer 
to it in this place, only to show, how 
wTdely separated, on social cpmstions, 
is the entire mode of thought of the 
defenders of primogeniture, from that 
whi(di is partially promulgated in the 
present treatise. 

The other economical argument in 
favour of primogeniture, has special 
reference to landed property. It is 
contended, that the habit of dividing 
inheritances equally, or with an ap- 
proach to equality, among children, 
promotes the subdivision ot land into 
portions too small to admit of being 
cultivated in an advantageous manner. 
This argmnent, eternally reproduced, 
has again and again been refuted by 
English and Continental waiters. It 
proceeds on a supposition entirely at 
variance with that on wdiich all the 
theorems of pniiiical economy are 
giomided. It assumes that mankind 
in general will hahitnally act in a 
manner opposed to their immediate 
and obvious pecuniary interest. For 
the division oi' the inheritance docs not 
necessarily imply division of the land ; 
wliich may bo held in comnion, as is 
not unfrcqiicntly iho case in France 
and Belgium ; or may become the pre^ 
perty of one of Iho coheirn, b-ing 
charged with the shares of the others 
by waiy of mortgage ; or they may sell 
it outright, and divide the ]iroccu(ls, 
^Vh(;n the division of the land woubl 
diminibh its productive power, it is the 
direct interest of ihc heirs to adopt 
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Foiuc* (!IK‘ of fbi'ho arnnigeiHoiits. Sup- 
posing, hi'wevtT, wluit ihe argniuent 
assume®, tlint rilluw iVom legal lUnimil- 
ties or fioin lluir s^iupifiity and 
barbarism, limy would not, if 'left to^ 
ihemsolvoB, <d t*y tb** diotates of this 
obvious inien-st, but waniid insist upon 
cutting up ibo land bvalily mto c«jnal 
parce-K, wilii the cdlect o! iaipo^tulsh- 
ing themselves ; this would b* a?i ob- 
jtudion to a law huoIi as e.\i.4s in 
France, of coinjudsory divisiou, but can 
be no neison whv testators ,sbould be 
discouraged from exereising the right 
of bequest in general^mformity to the 
rule of 0 ! quality, since it would always 
be in their ptuver to provide that the 
divisimi of the inbeuiance bliuuld take 
plactii wiliuait dividing the land itself 
That tie aiieinpisof the ad.vi'Cvitcs of 
piimogcniiu’.o to make out a case by 
facts against the custom of equal divi- 
sion, are equally abortive, has been 
shown in a former place. In all coun- 
tries, or parts of countries, in which 
the division of inheritances is accom- 
panied by small holdings, it is because 
small holdings are the general system 
of the country, even on the estates of 
the great pioprietors. 

Unless a strong case of social utility 
can be made out for primogeniture, it 
stands wiilliciently coiuleiuned by the 
general principles of justice ; being a 
broad distinction in the treuimeut of 
one person and ui' another, grounded 
solely on an accident. There is no 
need, therefore, to make out any case 
of economical evil acjfdmt primogeni- 
ture. Such a case, liowever, and a 
very strong one, may be made. It is 
a natural Cdlect of primogeniture to 
make the landlords a needy class. 
The object of the institution, or custom, 
is to keep the land together in large 
masses, and this it commonly accom- 
plishes ; but the legal proprietor of a 
large domain is not necessarily ihe 
dim a fide owner of the wdiolo income 
which it yields. It i s pi sn ally charged, 
in each generation, with })ro\isions for 
ihe other children. It is often charged 
still more heavily hy the imprudent 
expenditure of the xiroprietor. Great 
landowners are generally inpimvidont 
In their ejp'enf.es ; they dve up lu ilieir f 
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incomes when at the highest, and if 
any change of circumstances diminishes 
their 1 esources, some time elapses be- 
fore they make up their minds to re- 
trench. Rpeiidthrifts in other classes 
are ruined, and disappear from society ; 
hut tim spondlhriffc kiidlwrd usually 
holds fast to his lamq even when ho 
has hem lino a mere receiver of its rents 
for the bejudit of crodilors. Thu same 
desire to keep up the “sploudoaF’ of 
the family, wdiich gives liso to the 
custom of priniogciiitnro, indisposes 
' the owner (o soli a part in oider to sot 
free the remainder; their apparent aie 
! therefoie Inibiiiially greater than their 
real means, and they are under a*[jeT- 
pctual temptation to proportion tludr 
cxpendiiiii'e to the former rather than 
to the latter. From such causes as 
these, in almost all countries of groat 
landowmers, the majority of landed 
estates arc dy^ly mortgaged; and 
instead of havmg capital to spare for 
iniprovciii'‘nls, it ^equiies all the in- 
creased value of land, caused hy the 
rapid incuaDO of the vvealtli and popu- 
lation 01 the country, to preserve the 
class from being impoverished. 

§ 3. To avert this impovaishment, 
recourse w’as had to the contrivance of 
entails, whereby the order of succession 
was irrevocably fixed, and each holder, 
having only a life interest, w’as unable 
to burthen his successor. The Ian<3 
thus passing, free from debt, into the 
possession ot the heir, the family could 
not be mined hy the iinxmovidence of 
its existing representative. The eco- 
nomical evils arising from this dispo- 
sition of property wx-re pai'tly of the 
same kind, partly diflci’ent, but on the 
wliole greater, than those arising from 
primogeniture alone. The possessor 
could not now ruin his successors, •'but ‘ 
he could still ruin b.imself : he wms not 
at all more likely than in tlio former 
case to have the means necessary for 
improvin*? the property : while, even if 
ho had, ho was still loss likely to em- 
ploy them f5r that purpose, wdien the 
benefit was to accrue to a person whom 
the entail made inuependent of him, 
while ho hod pro! ablv younger cbiU 

dien to provide lor, in whoto favour he 
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could not now the cnfalo. 

Y'hile ilius disabled lioni Isciiujf him- 
self an iinpro\cr, iioitlier could ho sell 
ihe estate to soinediody vlio would; 
since efitail precludes alienation, 
general he has even been imahlc id'' 
giant beyond the term of his own 
life ; “for,” says Blackstonc, “if such 
leases had been valid, then, under cover 
of long leases, the issue might have 
been virtually disinherited,” and it 
has been necessary in Great Britain to 
relax, by statute, the rigour of entails, 
in order to allow either of long leases, 
or of the execution of improvements at 
the expense of the estate. It may be 
•^drlcd that the heir of entail, being 
assured of succeeding to tlie family 
property, however undeserving of it, 
and being aware of this from bis ear- 
liest yeais, has much more than the 
ordinary chances of growing uj) idle, 
dissipated, and profli^f^atc. 

In England tlie pC ver of entail is 
more limited bylftw', than in Scotland 
and in most other countries where, it 
exists. A landowner can stdlle his 
property upon any number of persons 
successively who are living at the time, 
and upon one unborn person, on whose 
attaining the ago of twTnty-one, the 
entail expires, and the land becomes his 
absolute propeity. An estate may in 
this manner be transmitted tin oiigb a 
son, or a'son and giandson, living when 
the deed is executed, to an unborn 
child of that giandson It has been 
maintained that this powder of entail is 
not sutficiently extensive to do anj’- 
mischief: in truth, however, it is much 
larger than it seems. Entails very 
rarely expire ; ilie first heir of entail, 
when of age, joins with the existing 
possessor in lesettling the estate, so 
as to prolong the entail for a further 
(eon Largo properties therefore, are 
larely free for any considcrahle period, 
from tho restraints of a strict cettle- 
inont; though the mischief is in one 
respect mitigated, since in the renewal 
of the settlement for one more genera- 
tion, the estate is usually^charged with 
ft provision for younger children. 

In an oconomiiilil point of view, the 
best system of landed property is that 
in which land is most completely an . 


object of rumiiiciic; pps^ing readily 
from band to h.uul wlicu a lu\or can 
bo found to whoii?' it is woitb while to 
offer a gicatcr sum for tlic land, tlian 
the ’^alue of the iucoinc drawm fiom it 
by its existing possessor. This of 
course is not meant; of ormuncuta! pio- 
perty, whkb is a scun e of expense, not 
profit; blit only of laud emphned tor 
industrial iiscfl, and lield for the saho of 
tlie income wdiich it allurds. AMiat- 
eirer facilitates the sale (u* land, tends 
to make it a more productive instill- 
ment for tbe cemmimi ty at large ; 
whatever prewchts or lestiicts its sale, 
subtracts from its usefulness. Kow, 
not only lias entail this cifect, but pri- 
niogeiiituio also. The desire to keep 
land together in largo masses, from 
other motives than that of jironiutiiig 
its productiveiieGS, often prevents 
changes and alienations which would 
incroace its eliicieiicy as an instru- 
mtnt. 

§ 4. On the other hand, a law 
wdiich, like tho French, restricts the 
piower of bequest to a narrow compass, 
and compels the equal di\ision of the 
whole or tho gi eater part of the pio- 
perty among tho children, seems to 
me, though on diflcient grounds, also 
very seriously objectionable. The only 
reason for recognising in the cbildreii 
any claim at all to more tlian a pro- 
vision, sufficient to launch them in life, 
and enable them to find a livelihood, 
is grounded on the expressed or pre- 
sumed wish of the parent ; wdiose claim 
to cli.sposc of wdiat is actually his own, 
cannot be set a-side by any pretensions 
of others to receive wdiat is not theirs. 
To control tbe rightful owner’s liberty 
of gift, by creating in tlie children a 
legal right superior to it, is to post- 
pone a real claim to an iiiiagiimr} on<^. 
To this gveat and paramount objection 
to tbe law', numerous Hccondary ones 
may bo added. Desirable as it is that 
the parent should treat tho children 
with impartiality, and not make an 
eldest son or a favourite, impartial 
division is not always syiionynions 
with equal cliyision. Home of the chil- 
dren may, wdlhout fault of their own, 
he less enpahie tiian others of prc» 
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\i.iin" tor thomselves: s. -me may, Ly 
(tthiT moans than tin ir <i\vn exmtiuns, 
h> already provaliul for: ami impar- 
tiality may retpiire tliat the 

inio observed shoiikl nut, be m'.e of 
ffiiuility, bnt of cumjamsation. '*5'>en 
wlien equality is tlie obf\*ct, thc're .me 
scnnelimts better means of attninin^Gj it, 
than the inOexiblo rules by wliich iaav 
iimst liocessarily proceed. If one of 
tbe colieirs, bein£^ of a (|uaire}some or 
lirq^ious (lispo.-^ition, stands upon bis 
litnioht rie,bts, the buv cannot; make 
equitable adjahtua-iits ; it cannot ap- 
portion the pro]»er(y as seems best for 
the collective intoresttd’ ai! coma'rned ; 
if tliere are several parcels of land, 
and the heiis cannot agree about 
their valmq the law cannot give a 
parcel to each, hut every separate 
parcel must be either put up to sale or 
divided: if there is a residence, or a 
park or pleasure-ground, which would 
be destroyed, as raich, by subdivi-sion, 
it must be sold, perhaps at a great sa- 
critice both of money and of feeling. 
]lut what the law could uot do, the 
jjareiit could. By means of the liberty 
of bequest, all these points might be 
determined according to reaKon and the 
general interest of the persons con- 
cerned ; and the S]>int of the piinciple 
of equal division might he the better ob- 
served, because the testator \vas eman- 
cipated from its letter. Finally, it 
would not then be necessary, as under 
the compulsory system it is, that the 
law should interfere authoritatively in 
the concerns of individuals, not only on 
the occurrence of va deatli, but thiough- 
out life, in oi\ler to guard against the 
attempts of parents to frustrate the 
legal claims of their heirs, under colour 
of gifts aiidother alienations inter vlaos. 

In conclusion; all owners of pro- 
perty should, I conceive, have power 
to dispose by will of every part of it, 
but not to determine the person who 
should succeed to it after the death of 
all who were living when the will was 
made. Under what restrictions it 
should he allownihle to bequeath pro- 
perty to one p'u*son h>r life, -with re- 
mainder to anotlier poison already in 
existence, is a ipne>tioii hidongiug to 
general legFlalum, not to political 
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economy. Such settlements would U 
no gi eater hindraiiee to alienation ilia i, 
any case of jjiint owneisliip, since the 
consent of persons actually in existence 
is all tliat would be necessary for any 
new arrangement respecting the pro- 
perty. 

§ 5. From the snlqect of Tnlierit- 
anee I now pass to that of Contracts, 
and among these, to the important 
subject of the Laws of Partnership. 
How much of good or evil depends 
upon these laws, and how important it 
is that they fahoiild be the best pos- 
sible, is evident to all wdio recognise 
in the extension of the co opera^iv^ 
principle in the larger sense of me 
term, the great economical necessity 
of modern industry. The progress of 
the productive aits requiring that 
many sorts of industrial occupation 
should be carried on by larger and 
larger capitals, productive power of 
industry must mffer by wdiatcvor im- 
pedes the formalioh of large capitals 
through the aggregation of smaller 
ones. Capitals of the requisite magni- 
tude, belonging to single owners, do 
not, in most countries, exist in the 
needful abundance, and would be stdl 
■ ler>s immeious if the laws fa\iiurcd the 
ditlusion instead of the concentratior* 
of property : whibi it is most unde- 
sirable that all those improved pro- 
cesses, and those means of efficiency 
and economy in production, which de- 
pend on the possession of large funds, 
should be monopolies in the hands of a 
few rich individuals, through the diffi- 
culties experienced by persons of mo- 
derate or small means in associating 
their capital. Finally, I must repeat 
my conviction, that tbe industrial eco- 
nomy which divides society absolutely 
into two portions, the payers ol wuiges 
and the receivers of them, the nrst 
counted by thousands and the last by 
millions, ivS neither fit for, nor capable 
of, indefinite duration: and the possi- 
bility of changing this system for one 
of combination without dependence, and 
unity of interest instead of organi7wed 
hostility, depends a^ogethor upon the 
future doYolupments of the Partnership 
piiuciple. 
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moat cascvs, inlmitioha] ol)a!nf kv in tLa 
way of tlie. formatiuri nf at‘Y inimcrons 
partnership, in England it is already 
a senons" discouragement, that dlder* 
ences among partners are, praidioally 
spealving', only capable of adjinlication 
liy the "Coiii't (f Chancery : which is 
often worse than placing such questions 
out of the pale of all law ; since any 
one of the disputant parties, wlm is 
either dishonest or litigious, can involve 
the others at his pleasure in ^Ihe ex- 
pense, tronhle, and anxiety, which are 
the unavoii sable accompaniments of a 
Chancery suit, without their having 
t^ei^owor of freeing* themselves from 
the infliction even by breaking up ibe 
association.*^ Besides this, it required, 
until lately, a separate act of the legis- 
lature before any joint-stof'-k association 
could legally constituto itself, and ho 
empowered to act as Qiie body. By a 
statute passed a few’ jeara ago, Ibis 
necessity is done av^ay ; but the statute 
in question is desciibcd by competent 
authorities as a ma.ss of confusion,” 
of which they say that there “never was 
such an infliction'” on persons entering 

* IkTr. Cecil Fane, llio Conimis'^ioner of 
the Banlcnq^tcy Court, in hi, -3 e\idence before 
the Committee on the Law of Pdrtnor.Mhip, 
says : “ I remember a short time ago iM'ading 
a wrilt<in statement by two emiiieiit Sithci- 
lors, who said ihat they had known many 
partnership accounts go’ into Cbanrery, but 
t hat they ne\ ev know one come out . . . 
Very few of the persons wlio would ho dis- 
posed to engage in partneroinps of tins kind” 
(co-operative associations of working men) 
“have any idea of Ibe truth, namely, that 
the decision of questions arising amongst 
partners is really impraetiea])le. 

“ Do they not know that one partner may 
rob the other without any possibility of lu's 
obtaining redress ? — The fact is so ; but 
w'h ether they know it or not I cannot under- 
take to say.” 

This flaijrant injustice is, in Mr. Fane’s 
opiuSOn, wholly attributable to the defeeti> of 
the tribunal. *“ My opinion is, that if there 
IS one thing more easy than another, it is the 
settlement of partnei*ship questions, and for 
the simple re.asou, that everything n Inch is 
done in a partnership is entei;pd m the 
books; the evidence therefore is at hand; if 
therefore a rational mode of pjjoceedutg were 
once adopted, the diffieulty wd'uld altogether 
vanish.” — Minutes of Evidence annexed to 
the Eeport of the Sk)ect Comniittee on the 
Daw of Partnership (18S1), pp, 85--7. 


inio pnri’it*i-!’i • !• \Vb, auumlior td' 
persons, whi‘1 her mw <.»r p.iuv, iroAiy 
dohirc tt» lUiltc tbeir bimE Ibr a com- 
mon undcrtuki.ig, imt aC,:iiig any pcciu 
liar pri’^ ile'ije, imr liie power u> dispns* 
Bess n,ijy (mt^of properly, the l:iw can 
Thave no ;..o('d Reason Ibi* Ihruwing dif- 
li(‘ultit'^ ill the wtiy of llie renlizdtion 
nf tlie };rojoct. On compliance with a 
few fcimple cnuflitioiiB of publicity, any 
body of persons ought to have the 
power of consii.uting themselves into 
a joint-stock company, or aorfef^ m 
nout collect I/] without a.-ldug leave 
ehhor of any public offleer or ofparlia- 
incmt. As an i^ssociatioa of manv 
])arinei*s must practicjilly be under the 
management of a few, every flu ili ty 
ought to be aftbrded to the body for 
exorcising the necessary (tonlrol and 
clieck over tho«c few, wlietluu* tlu'V bo 
tlioraselves niciubm's of the association, 
or merely its hired servants : and in 
this point the EngliHli Ksy.stem is still at 
a lamentable distance from the standard 
of perfection. 

§ fl. Whatever facilities, however, 
English law might give to associations 
formed on tlie principles of ordinary 
partnership, there is one sort of 
stuck association wlihdi until tlui year 
1855 it absolutely disallowed, and 
which could only be called into exist- 
ence by a special act either of tie* legis- 
lature, or of the crown. I mean, asso- 
ciations with ]imite<l liability. 

As.socialions vilh limited liability 
arc of two kinds : in one, tlm li.ibil’ty 
of ali the partners is limited, in the 
other that of some of tliem only. The 
first i.s the AiKotymons Society of tin* 
French law, wbiih in Eiml.ind Iirid 
until lately no other name lha,u that of 
“ chartered company:” meaning there- 
by a joint-stock company who.-e sliare- 
holders, by a charter from the crown or 
a special enactment of tlie legislature, 
stood exemptial from any liability for 
the debts of the concern, beyond the 
amount of their subscriptions, The 
other species of limited partnership is 
that known to the French law under 
the name commandite; of this, which 


t Beport, ut supra, p. 10* 
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illefal, I hIkiH ‘'P», ak piohuitriy. 

if ti litnulier of per-'s^iiS chonpc to ns- 
gociate for carrying* t>n ony oporation 
of cr.uiTnoree or indublry, iiurofin;; 
amnivi tlieinio'lv'-s and ainujuio 
those with whom thovMenl th:it the^ 
memberK of the association do not \m- 
dertake to be resporsiblo beyond the 
amount of the sidt^oribed capital; is 
there any reason that the law shonld 
raise ohjedionsio this proeeedin:^. and 
should impose on them the unlimited 
respo!\sibi!ity wlsieh they disclaim? 
For who^c sake? Xot for that of the 
partners lluonselvcR ' for it is they 
\¥hoin the limitation of rcsponsibiliiy 
benefits and protects. It must tbere- 
fore be for the sake of third }>arties ; 
namely, those who may have transac- 
tions with the association, audio whom 
it may run in debt beyond what the 
suhscribed ctipital sufiiees to pay. But 
nobody is obli; 4 ed to deal with the as- 
sociation ; still loss is any one ohlie,ed 
to give it unlimited credit. The class 
of persons with wdiom such asstjcia- 
tions have dealings are in general per- 
fectly capable of taking care of them- 
selves, and there seems no reason that 
the law should he more careful of their 
interest than they wid themsdves he , 
provided no false representation is held 
out, and they are aware fr<nn the first 
what they have to trust to. The law 
is warranted in requiring from ^ all 
joint-stock associations with limited 
responsibility, not only tliat tlic amount 
of capital on which they^ profess to 
carry on business sbouhl cither be ac- 
tually paid up or security given for it 
(if, ’inde(id, with complete piihlieity, 
such a requirement would be neces- 
sary) but also that such accounts should 
be kept, ac(‘essible to individuals, and 
if needful, published to the world, as 
shall render it possible to ascertain at 
any time the existing state of the 
company’s affairs, and to learn whether 
the capital which is the sole security 
for the engagements into which they 
enter, still subsist unimpaired : the 
hdelity of such accounts being guarded 
by sufficient penalties. When the law 
has thus afforded to .individuals all 
practicable means of knowing the cir- 


o.na lane - ‘.iih’b ought to enter iulo 
their j»rudcnlial calciibitions in dealing 
villi the company, there ^cems no 
more need for interfering will) indivi- 
dmd judgment in this Hurt of iransac- 
tifuu!, than in any oihei* part of the 
private business of life. 

The reason usually nrgeil for such 
iiiierfercnee is, that f!ic managers of 
an ass<>eiation witli limited responsi- 
hilil}’, not risking their whole fortunes 
in the event of loss, while in case of 
gain th(‘y might profit largely, are not 
Bufiiciontly interested in exorcising 
due circumspection, and are under the 
tompiation of exposing the funds of 
the association to improper ha^aids. 

It is, however, well asceilaincd IRnfc 
associations wutli unlimited respnnsi- 
hility, if they have rich shareholders, 
can obtain, oven wdien known to be 
reckless in their transactions, improper 
credit to an extent far exceeding what 
wmuld be givenuTo comnanies cquady 
ill-conducted ^4l0se creditors had only 
the siihsciibed capUal to rely on,'^ To 
-whichever side the balaneo of evil iii- 
cliues, it is a consideration of more 
importance to the shareholders them- 
selves than to third parties; since, 
%Yith proper securities for publicity, 
the capital of an assuciaiioii with 
limited liability- could not be engaged 
in hazards beyond those ordinarily in- 
cident to the business it cariies on, 
without the fact’s being knowm, and 
becMuning the subject of comments by 
which the credit of the body would bo 
likely to bo alfoctcd in quite as great 
a degree as the circnmslances would 
justily. If, under seciu'ilies for pub- 
licity, it wmre found in practice that 
companies, formed on the principle of 
unlimited rcsponsibiliiy, v'cro more 
sldlfidly and more cautiously nianaged, 
compani(‘S wdth limited liability would 
be unable to maintain an equal cofeipe-'* 
titii)n with them, and wmuld thereiore 
rarely be formed, unless when such 
limitation was the only condition on 
wdiich the necessary amount of capital 
could, be raised: and in that case it 
■would be ve?y unreasonable to say that 
their formation ou^ht to be prevented. 

* See the Keport already referred to 
pp. 145-168. 
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it may furtlier be remarked, that 
aUlioue,h, witli equality of capital, a 
company of limited liability oilers a 
somewhat less security to those who 
deal witliJt, than one in which every 
shareholder is responsible with his 
whole fortune, yet e\cu the weaker of 
t^icse two securities is in some respects 
stronger than that which an indnidual 
capitalist can afford. In the case of 
an individual, there is such security as 
can be founded on his unlimited lia- 
bility, but not that derived from pub- 
licity of transactions, or from a known 
and large amount of paid-up capital. 
This topic is well treated in an able 
paper by M. Coquelin, published in 

Hevue des Deux Mondes for July 
1843.^ 

While third parties who trade 
with individuals,” says this writer, 
“scarcely ever know, except by ap- 
proximation, and even that most vague 
and uncertain, what amount of 

capital responsible for tnb performance 
of contracts made ^with them, those 
who trade viih an anonymous society 
can obtain full information if they seek 
it, and perform their operations with a 
feeling of confidence that cannot exist 
in the other case. Again, nothing is 
easier thafi for an individual ti’ader to 
conceal the extent of his engagements, 
as no one can know it certainly hut 
himself. Even his confidential clerk 
may he ignorant of it, as the loans he 
finds himself compelled to make may 
not all be of a character to requiie 
that they he entered 'in his day-book. 
It is a secret confined to himself ; one 
which transpires rarely, and always 
slowly ; one which is unveiled only 
w’hen the catastrophe has occurred. 
On the contrary, the anoiiymous so- 
ciety neither can nor ought to borrow, 
^^witiiout the foot becoming known to 
all tHe woi Id— -directors, clerks, share- 
holders, and the public. Its operations 
partake in some respects, of the nature 
of those of governments. The light of 
day penetrates in every directron, and 
there can be no secrets from those who 

_ * The quotation is from a translation puh- 
lisned hy Mr. H, C. Cpicey, in an American 
periodica], Ilunfs Merehanfs Magazine, for 
Iklay and June ISU, 


seek for information. 'Thus all is fixed, 
recordotl, kno\\n, of the capital and 
debts in the case of the anonymous 
society, while all is'* uncertain and un- 
known in the case of the individual 
,^iador‘J Which of the two, wm would 
ask the reader, prc'-cnts the most 
fjivourablc aspect, or the surest gua- 
rantee, to the view of those wdio ti ado 
with them? 

“Again, availing himself of the 
obscurity in wdiich his afiairs are 
shrouded, and wdiich he desires to iu- 
ciease, the private trader is enabled, 
so long as his bi^siness app<iars pros- 
perous, to produce impi'ivssions in re- 
gard to his means far exeei'ding the 
leality, and thus to esiablish a credit 
not justified by those means. ^Vhell 
los'XS occur, and he sees himself 
threatened wdth bankruptcy, the wmrld 
is still igiioiant of his condition, and 
he finds himself enabled to contract 
debts far beyond tlio possibility of 
; payment. The fatal day arrives, and 
the creditors find a debt much greater 
than had been anticipated, while the 
means of payment are as much less. 
Even this is not all. The same ob- 
scurity wdiich has served him so W'ell 
thus far, wlien desiring to magnify his 
capital and increase his credit, now 
affords him tlic opportunity of placing 
a part of that capital beyond the rcacli 
of his creditors. It becomes dimi- 
nished, if not annihilated. It hides 
itself, and not even legal remedies, nor 
the activity of creditors, can bring it 
forth from the daik corners in wliich 

it is placed Our readers can 

readily determine for themselves if 
practices of this kind are equally easy 
in the case of the anonymous society. 
We do not doubt that such things are 
possible, but W'e tbink that they wdii 
agree _wdth us that from its nature, its 
organization, and the necessary pub- 
licity^ that attends all its actions, the 
liability to such occurrences is very 
greatly diminished.” 

The law’s of most countries, England 
included, have erred in a tw’ofbld mam 
ner^with regard to joint-stock coup 
panies. While they have been most 
unreasonably jealous of allowing such 
associatio»« to exist, especially with 
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limiteil respoDsibilily, they have gene- 
ra lly neglect «‘.l the enihreemeut of 
publicity ; the best secnritv to the 
public against uny|langcr vliicli might 
arihC horn this description of partner- 
ships; and a security quite as»mnch 
reqnirc«i in the ca«c oii those associa-^ 
lions of the land in question, which, 
hy an exc'-'ption from their general 
practice, thc.y suifered to exist. Even 
in the instance of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which holds a monopoly from the 
](*gis]aiuro, and has had ])art!al conti’ol 
over a matter of so much pxiblio inte- 
rest as the state of the circulating 
medium, it is only '•v’ithin these few 
years that any publicity lias been en- 
forced ; and the publicity was at first 
of an extremely incomplete character, 
though now, fur most practical pur- 
poses, probably at length sufficient. 

§ 7. The other kind of limited part- 
nership which demands our attention, 
is that in wdiicli the managing partner 
or partners are revsponsible vritli their 
whole fortunes for the engagements of j 
the concern, but have others associated | 
with them who contribute only definite 
sums, and are not liable for anything 
beyond, though they participate in the 
profits according to any rule which 
may be agi'ced on. This is called 
partnership in -commandite: and the 
partners with limited liability (to 
whom, by tlie French law, all inter- 
ference in the management of the con- 
cern is interdicted) are known by the 
name commayidltaires. Such partner- 
ships are not allowed by English law : 
in all private partnerships, whoever 
shares in the profits is liable for the 
debts, to as plenary an extent as the 
managing partner. 

For snch prohibition no satisfactory 
defence has ever, so far as I am aware, 
been made. Even the insufficient 
reason given against limiting the re- 
sponsibility of shareholders in a joint- 
stock company, does not apply here ; 
there being no diminution of the 
motives to circumspect management, 
since all who take any part in llie 
direction of tiie concern are liable with 
their whole fortunes. To third parties, 
again, the security is improved by the 
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existence of comma udi to ; since the 
amount subscribed by connnaiiditaires 
is all of it available to creditors, the 
commanditairos losing their whole in- 
vestment before creditor can lose 
anythi ng ; while, if instead of becoming 
partners to that amount, they had lent 
the snin at an interest equal to the 
profit they derived fi'fffin it, ihey woul3 
have shared with the other creditois 
in the residue of the estate, diminish- 
ing pro rata the dividend obtained by 
all. Wliile the practice of commandite 
thus conduces to the interest of cre- 
ditor.s, it is often highly desirable for 
the contracting parties themselves 
The managers are enabled to obtain 
the aid of a much greater amoimt rf^f 
capital than they could borrow on 
their own security; and persons are 
induced to aid useful undertakings, by 
embarking limited portions of capital 
in them, when they would not, and 
often could not prudently, have lisked 
their whole fo| fanes on the chances of 
the enterprise. 

It may perhaps be thought that 
where due facilities are afforded to 
joint-stock companies, commandite 
partnerships are not required. But 
there ai-e classes of cases to which the 
commandite principle must always 
be better adapted tlian the joint- 
stock principle. “ Suppose,” says M. 
Coquelin, “ an inventor seeking for a 
capital to carry his invention into 
practice. To obtain the aid of capi- 
talists, he must offer them a share of 
the anticipated benefit ; they must as- 
sociate themselves with him in the 
chances of its success. In such a case, 
which of the forms would he select ? 
Not a common partnership, certainly 
for various reasons, and especially the 
extreme difficulty of finding a partner 
with capital, willing to risk his whole 
fortune on the success of the ij^ven-c 
tion.^- “ Neither would ho select the 

* ** There has been, a great deal of com- 
miseration professed,” says Mr. Dnncan, 
solicitor, "towards the poor inventor? ha 
has bee» oppressed hy the high cost of 
patents; but his chief oppression has been 
the partnership law, winch prevents his 
getting any one to help him to develop his 
invention. He is a ;^or man, and therefore 
cannot give seourit^o a creditor; no on.e 
wiU lend him money; the rate of interesf 

N N 
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Aiumypions Society,” oranyotlioriunu 
of jdini-'.took company, “ in ^vliich lio 
miciA he. sitpcrspAed as manacov. He 
would Rtarsd, in Fiicli an association, on 
no bettor footine than any oilier shave- 
holder, and be im*p:ht be lost in the 
crowd, \dicroas, the apsQe,ir^{i,,n ex- 
isting:, as it were, hy and for him, the 
nfanagenent' wo»ld appear to belonp; 
to him as a maUei* of right. Cases 
occur in which a merchant or a mann- 
facinrer, without being precisely an 
inventor, has undeniable claiuTS to the 
management of an undertaking, from 
the possession of qualities peculiarly 
calculated to promote its success. So 
great, indeed,” continues M. Coqnolin, 
“ l^e necessity, in many cases, for 
the limited partnership, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how ^we could dis- 
pense with or replace it and in re- 
ference to his own country he is pro- 
bably in the right. 

Wliere there is so great a readiness 
as in England, on part of the 
public, to form joint-stociC associations, 
even without the e&ouragemcnt of a 
limitation of responsibilitj'- , comman- 
dite partnership, though its prohibition 
is in principle quite indefensible, can- 
not be deemed to be, in a merely eco- 

ofierod, however high it may be, is not an 
attraction. But if by the alteration of the 
law he could allow capitalists to tahe an 
interest with him and share the profits, while 
the risk should be confined to the capital 
they embarked, there is very little doubt at 
all that he would frequently get assistance 
from capitalists,* whereas at the present 
rnomeii'^ with the law as it stands, he is com- 
pletely destroyed, and his invention is useless 
to him he struggles month after month ; he 
applies again and again to the capitalist 
without avail. I know it practically in two 
or three cases of patented inventions ; espe- 
cially one where parties with capital \^ere 
desirous of entering into an undertaking of 
great moment in Liverpool, but five or six 
different gentlemen were deterred from doing 
so, all feeling the strongest objection to what 
'"each me called the cursed partnership law.” 

Report, p. 155. 

Mr. F ane says, ‘ ‘ In the course of ray pro- 
fessional life, as a Commissioner of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, I have learned that the most 
unfortunate man in the world is an inventor. 
The difficulty which an inventof^ finds in 
getting at capital, involves him in all sorts 
of embarrassmenfs, and be ulflmately is for 
the most part a i uined man, and somebody 
else gets possession oi? his invGntion.”-~lb. 
p. 83, 


, noniu'ul point of view, of ihe imperativa 
, necessity which 3!. tloquclin UKcnhes 
to it. Yet the inconvidhenees are not 
snialh w'hich arise iiulireutly iVom those 
, provisimiH of the InC' hy which every 
one who shares in the prof is of a. cou- 
is’^Ruhjeet 1o the i>'!l liabilities of 
an nnlimiterl parniership. B. is imp'w- 
silde in say how many or what iiscfuj 
niO(I(‘s of combination are, rcmlered 
! impi-acfi cable by ibis slate- of the law, 

' It is sufficient for its coiidcmnation 
I that, unless in some wa}' relaxed, it is 
inconsistent with the payment of wages 
in pait by a percentage on profits ; in 
other words, the^ association of the 
operatives as virtual partners with the 
capitalist.* 

It is, above all, with reference to the 
improvement and elevation of the work- 
ing classes, that complete freedom in 
the conditions of partnership is indis- 
pensable. Combinations such as the 
associations of workpeople, described 
in a fonner chapter, are the most 
powerful means of effecting the social 
emancipation of the labourers through 
their own moral qualities. Nor is the 
liberty of association important solely 
for its examples of success, but fully 
as much so for the sake of attempts 
which would not succeed ; but by their 
failure would give instruction more im- 
pressive than can be aflbnlecl by any- 
thing short of actual experience. Every 
theory of social improvement, the wmrth 
of which is capable of being brought to 
an experimental test, should be per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, to sub- 
mit itself to that test. From such 
experiments the active portion of the 
working classes would derive lessons 
which they would bo slow to learn from 
the teaching of persons supposed to 
; have interests and prejudices adverse 
I to their good ; w'ouki obtain the means 
of correcung, at no cost to society, ■what- 
ever is now erroneous in their notionB 
of the means of establishing their in 
dependence; and of discovering the con- 
ditions, moral, intellectual, and indus- 

* It is eousiderecl possible to effect this 
through the Limited Liability Act, by 
ereetmg the capitalist and his worlcperpl© 
into ft Limited Company: as proposed by 
Messrs, Brigga (supra, p. 4(55), 
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trial, wliicli are indif f ni' ahly nceos.sary 
fur eiieeliiig without injustice, or for 
dreetiny et all, the social regen ration 
they as]i!rc to.- 

Tile Fncii'h la|r of partnersliij-) is 
sii|.e'i‘'r to llic hhiyllsh pi ]« nniiting 
coiuiinmdite *5 nr.d .''Opeid r, in i«'Mno 
no such niiinanagcahl** iiu.trimunt a? 
the Court of Clianoory, all cartes arising 
from coniiueuaal traiusacaions being 
adjudicated in a comparatively cheap 
and expeditions manner hy a triimnai 
of merchants. In other respects the 
Freneli system is far wor.se than the 
English. A joint stock company with 
limited rcsponsihility cannot be formed 
without the expres? authorization of 
the department of government called 
the Council of State, a fxaly of admi- 
nistrators, generally entire strangers to 
industrial transactions, who have no 
interest in jn-omoting enterprises, and 
are apt to think that the purpose of 
their institution is to restrain tlicm; 
wlioso camsent cannot in any case bo 
obtained wiihont an amount of time 
and labour which is a very serious 
hiiuh'ance to the commencement of an 
enterprise, while the extreme uncer- 
tainty of ohtaining that con^en^ at all 
is a great discouragement to cajntalists 
who would be willing to subscribe. In 
ri'gard to joint-stock companies with- 
out limitation of responsibility, which 
in England exi^t in biieh numhers and 
are formed with such facility, these 
associations cannot, in France, exist at 
all; for, in cubes of unlimited parliicr- 
ship, the French law does not permit 
tiie division of the capital into trans- 
r<u*able shares. 

^i'he best existing laws of partner- 
ship those of the New 

* By an act of llie year 1852, called tho 
Industrial and I^rovident Societies Act, for 
which the nation is indohted to ilie public- 
spirited exertions of Mr. Slaney, iudubtrial 
a*'SOeiatious of working people lire admitted 
to the stdutory privileges of Friendly So- 
cieties, This not only exeiupts them from 
the formalities applicable to joiut-stoek com- 
panies, but provides for the settlement of 
disputes among t he partners w ithoiit recourse 
to the Court of Chancery. There are still 
BOTUO defects in the provisions of this Act, 
which hamper the proceedings of the 
Societies in several respects ; as is pointed 
Jea in the Almanack of the Koehdale Equit** 


Englatid kiaii's. According to j\fr. 
Farcy, f nowhero is association so 
little trammelled by rcgulatioiis as in 
New Engl.md; the coiisi qumice of 
which is, that it is can led to a g*‘oatei 
extent there, and parLiculaHy in 3Lissa- 
chn«etts Uiid Khndcldand, tfiaii in any 
otluw part of tlm world. In these 
stales, the soil i.s covcreii vrith co;<^- 
pyjnles anoiijjmcii — Chartered cnnij a- 
nies — for almost every coiiceivahlo 
purpose. Every town is a corporation 
for the management of its roads, bridges, 
and schools ; w hich are, therefore, under 
the direct coiUrol of those who pay 
for them, and are consequently well 
managed. Academies and churches, 
lyceums and libraries, saving-fund so- 
ciiitii's, and trust companies, cxllt*in 
numhers ftroporlioned to the wants of 
the people, and all are corporations 
Every district has Us leca.' bank, of a 
size to suit its wauls, the stc<d: of wluMi 
is owned hy the small canitaiists of 
the neighhourhood, and niinagial by 
tbemstdves, conS(.quenc 3 of whieli 
is, that in no parl»*of the world is the 
system of banking so pcrfeel —so lilt 1(3 
liable to vibration in the amount of' 
loans — the necessary effect of which is, 
that ill none is the value oi property 
so little alYectod by changes in the 
amount or value of the cijir’ency re- 
sulting from the movement, s of tlmlr 
own hiiuki 1,2 instihiiicns. lu the two 
states to which wo have }‘arncula)ly 
referred, they are almu'-'t twm hiindrcd 
ill number. ilassaehusotls, alone, 
offers to our view fifty-lliree insurance 
olHces, of various forms, ecattoro/ 
tliroiigh the state, and all ijieorporatcd. 
Factories are incorporated, and are 
owned in shares ; and evei'y one thai 
has any part in the management ol 
tlnur concerns, from the i urchase of 
the raw' material to the siilo of tins 
manufactured aidicle, is a part owmer ; 
while every one emploved in thefti half 
a prospect of becoming one, hy the iwo 
of prudence, exertion, and economy. 
Charitable assoeiatioiis exist in largo 
nimiberi, and all arc incorporated. 
Fishing vessels are owned in shares hy 
those who* navigate them ; and the 

t In a note appended to his translation of 
M. ruanAi^ 
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F;iil(n*s of a ■wlialisif;,' f-lnp In a 

<:RMt ilogi’ce, if nut nltnp,t*lliyr, npun 
llio Kn.j(’c^‘S of tlie voyage fur tlicir 
:,ouip 'in'atiun. E vei j master of a yes- 
5C3t tiacliiig in ilie Soniliern Ocean is a 
part owner, and tlio interest he pos- 
sesses ia a stron.g induc('nK*nt fo exer- 
tion and economy, hy aid ot vrlncli the 
])COple of l^ew *^mgdand ^are rai»idly 
driving out tlie competition of other 
nations for the trade of that part of 
the world. Wherever settled, they ex- 
hihit the same tendency to comhi nation 
of action. In New York they are the 
chief owners of the lines of packet 
ships, %vliicli arc divided into shares, 
owned hy the shiijbnilders, the nun*- 
clv^nH the master, and the mates; 
which last generally acquire the means 
of becoming themselves masters, and 
io this is due their great success. The 
system is the most perfectly democratic 
of any in the world. It all'ords to 
every labourer, every sailor, every ope- 
rative, male or female, t^ie prospect of 
advancement; and i|s results are pre- 
cisely such as wo should have reason 
to expect. In no part of the -svarld are 
talent, industry, and pimdence, so cer- 
tain to be largely rew^arded.” 

The cases of insolvency and fraud on 
the part of chartered com})aiiies in 
America, which have caused so much 
loss and so much scandal in Europe, 
did not occur in the part of the Union 
to which this extract refers, hut in 
other States, in which the right of as- 
sociation is much more fettered by legal 
restrictions, and in which, accordingly, 
Joint-stock associations are not compa- 
rable in number or variety to those of 
New England. Mr. Carey adds, “ A 
careful examination of the systems of 
the several slates, ^ can scarcely, we 
think, fail to convince the reader of 
the advantage re.sulting from permit- 
ting ^men to detennine among Ihem- 
selves the tciins upon which they will 
a.ssociato, and allowing the a.ssociations 
that may he formed to contract with. 
\ho public as to the terms upon which 
they will trade together, whether of 
the limited or unlimited liability of the 
partners.” This principle has been 
adopted as the fouiifkition of all recent 
English legislation on the subject. 


S S. I ])rnueed to the sulijtnd of Jii- 

sulvt-ncv iiawH. 

Goud laws on this sukjurt are im- 
portant, first and julncipallv, on the 
score of public morals ; which are on 
no ptvipt na'rc undar the inlluence of 
^hc law, for gopd and evil, than in a 
matti'r belonging so pre-eminently to 
tlm province of law as the preservation 
of pecuniary integrity. But the sub- 
ject is also, in a merely ei'oimmical 
point of view, of great importance. 
First, because the economical well- 
heing of a people, and of mankimJ, de- 
pends in an especial manner upon their 
being able to trpst each other’s en- 
gagements. Secondly, because one of 
the risks, or expenses, of industrial 
operations is the risk or expense of 
what aie commonly called bad debts, 
and every saving which can be effected 
in thi.s liability is a diminution of cost 
of production ; by dispensing wutli an 
item of outlay wdiicli in no wuay con- 
duces to the desired end, and wduch 
must be paid for either by the con- 
sumer of the commodity, or from the 
general profits of capital, according as 
the burthen is peculiar or general. 

The law.s and practice ot nations 
on this subject have almo.st alw'ays 
been in extremes. The ancient laws 
of most countries were all severitv to 
the debtor. They invested the creditor 
with a power of coercion, more or less 
tyi'annical, wdiich he might use against 
his insolvent debtor, cither fo extort 
the surrender of hidden property, or to 
obtain satisfaction of a vindictive cha- 
racter, which might console him for 
the non-payment of the debt. This 
arbitrary power has extended, in soma 
coimtric.s, to making the insolvent 
debtor serve the creditor as liis slave: 
in which plan there were at least some 
grains of common sense, since it might 
possibly he regarded as a scheme for 
making him work out the debt by his 
labour. In England, the coercion as- 
I sumed the milder form of ordinary ini- 
' prisonment. 'i he one and the other 
were the barbarous expedients of a 
rude age, repugnant to justice as well 
as to liiiinanily. Uiifurtunately the 
reform of them, like that of the cfinii- 
nal law generaHy, has been taken in 
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hand as an afhiii' of humanity only, not 
of justice: and die mo.lidi humanity 
of the present tiAio, which is essen- 
tially a thing of one id<-», has ^in this 
as in other cases, gon|} into a violeni 
reaction against the ancient severity, 
and might almost be supposed to see 
in the fact of having lost or squan- 
dered other people’s property, a pecu- 
liar title to imlulgeiue. Kverything 
in tlielaw \^hi(ll attached disagreeahlc 
consequences to that fact, was gradu- 
ally ndaxed, or entirely got ml of. 
until the tlemoializi|ig effects of this 
laxity became so evident as to deter- 
mine, by more recent legislation, a 
salutary though very insufficient move- 
ment in the reverse direction. 

d he. indulgence of the laws to those ■ 
who have made themselves unable to 
}iay their just debts, is usually cle- | 
fended, on the plea that the sole object j 
of the law should he, in case of insol- 
vency, not to coerce the person of the 
debtor, but to get at his properly, and 
distribute it fairly among the creditors. 
Assuming that this is and ought to bo 
the solo object, the mitigation of the 
law was in the first instance carried so 
far as to sacrifice that object. Impri- 
sonment at the discretion of a ci editor 
was really a powerful engine for ex- 
tracting from the debtor any property 
which ho had concealed or othenvise 
made away with : and it remains to he 
shown by expeiicnce whether, in de- 
priving creditors of this instrument, 
the law, even as last amended, has fur- 
nished them with a sufficient equiva- 
lent. But the doctrine, that the law 
has done all that ought to be expected 
from it, \^hen it has put the creditors 
in possession of the property of an in- 
solvent, is in itself a totally inadmis- 
sible piece of spinious humanity. It 
is the busiacFsof law to present wrong- 
doing, and not simply to patch up the 
consequences of it when it l)as beeji 
committed, d’ho law is bound to take 
care that insolvency hliall not be a good 
pecuniary speculation ; that men shall 
not have the privilege of hazardin^g 
other people’s property without their 
fcjowledge or consent, faking the profits 
of the enterprise if^it is successful, 
ipd if it failsj throwing the loss upon 
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the rightful owners ; ajid that they 
shall not find it answer to make them* 
selves unable to pay their just debts, 
by spi^nding the money of their credi- 
(ois in pcisoual imiulgcncc. It is 
admitted that what is technically called 
fiaudulent I)ankinpt9.v, tltb faiso pi^- 
tcnce of inability to pay, is, when 
detected, propeily subject to punish- 
ment. But docs it follow that insol- 
vency is not the consequence of mis- 
conduct because the imihility to pay 
may bo leal? If a man has been a 
spendthrift, or a gambler, with property 
on which his creditors had a prior 
claim, shall he pass sciitfice bq^aj^se 
the mischief is consnmmatod and tlio 
money giUie? Is there any very mate- 
rial difference in jmint of morality 
lictwecn this conduct, and tho-c other 
kinds of dishono-^ty which go by tlio 
names of fraud and embezzlement? 

Such case^aro not a minority, but 
a large majiuity among iiisolvcneies. 
The statistics ofluxnkrnptcy prove the 
fact. “By far the greater pint of all 
insolvencies arise from notorious mis- 
conduct ; the proceedings of the In- 
solvent Debtors Court and of the 
Bankruptcy Court will prove it. Ex- 
cessive ainl unjustifiable ovcrtiading 
or most absurd speculation in coni- 
innditics, merely because the poor spe- 
culator ‘ thought they would get up,’ 
but why he thought so he cannot tell ; 
speculation in hops, in tea, in silk, in 
corn — things uith which he is alto- 
gether unacquainted ; wild and absurd 
investments in foreign funds, or in 
joint-stocks; these are among the 
most innocent causes of banknqttcy.’’* 
The experienced andintolligcni. wiitor 
fiom whom I quote, corroborates his 
assertion by the testimony of several 
of the official assignees of the l^ank** 
rupicy Court One of them says, 
“As "far as I can collect from the 
books anti documents luruislu'd by^tlie 
bauknmts, it seems to mo that’ in 
the whole number of cases whicli 
occuiTed dwring a given time in the 
court to which ho was atlached, 
“fourteen have l»en ruined by spe- 

* From a volurao publKbc.l in 18! 5, en* 

titled, (h'edii the Dje fij Coni'Micef jS'|.y 

I KUiolt, 
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eulatiuns in iliin'j,s willi wliith ibey 
\\ere nnucqnainted ; ilirec by 
ing I'ook-kc-eping ; ten by trading 
\ cycnid flieir ca])i{al and mean*:, and 
ika consequent loss and expci.se of 
y.ccmuuiodyitinn-liills ; forty-iiiuc by ex- 
pemrng more '^dian tlicy coiiltl ica- 
sunui'iy tbeir prolils would be, 

t]iou*'b tbeir bubinoss redded a fair 
return; luuio by any general disties.s, 
OT tbo ialliiig (jff of any particular 
br.'incli of irsde.” Aiiotlier of these 
(ifl'u'fus sa}stliat, dining a period of 
eigliU'cn inonlhs, ‘‘Bfty-two cases of 
b-anki uptcy bavo come under my care. 
It (Tj my opinion that thirty-two of 
llie^e ba\e aii<(‘ii from an unpraideiit 
expenditure, and five partly iVoiu that 
caiific, and partly from a picssiire on 
the business in wliich the bankrupts 
were om]doyod. Fiiicen I ailribute 
to impru\idciit speculations, combined 
in iminy instances witlmii extiavagant 
iundo of life.” r 
'J’o tlicfto citations the author adds 
the follou ing statements from his per- 
sonal means of knowledge “ ?rlany 
insolvencies are produi'ed by trades- 
men’s indoieiicc ; they keep no books, 
or at ica#3i imperfect ones, which they 
never balance , they never take stock ; 
tlu'y employ servants, if tbeir trade 
be extensive, wboiu tbev are too in- 
dolent even to supervise, and tboii 
become insolvent It is not too much 
to say, ibat one-balf of all the poisons 
engaged in trade, even in London, 
never take stock at ad : they go on 
year al'ler year witliout knowing bow 
tbeir afliiirs stand, and at last, like tlie 
child at sebool, they find to tbeir sur- 
prise, but one halfpenny left iu theii 
pocket. 1 will venture to say that not 
one-foiirili of all the persons in the 
' pro^'inces, cither manulacturers, trades- 
men, or farmers, ever take stock; nor 
in fact does one-half of them ever keep 
acceunl-buoks, deserving any other 
naw^ than mcmorandum-bi^oks. I 
blow sulkficnt of the concerns of 
five Imndred small tradesmen in the ^ 
provinces, to be enabled to say, that 
not one-fifth of tKem ever take stock, 
or keep even the moat ordinary ac- 
coiinls. I am prupaireil to say of'sucdi 
trader;. mn, from cazulully-prepared 


j tuble.'^, giviiig cs*'!';, advantage where 
j there Ins b ‘cn ai^v doubt as to the 
I cauftc.-^ of ihcir iiivilvoiicy, that wheie 
1 nine duippAi from extraMigaiico or 
I"* diblii ncsty, oj-o” a?, iiio.st “may be 
referred to luiMbrtuue alone.” 

Is it lati.iiiui to expoct among the 
trading ilas.ses any Isigh Reuse of 
jii.^ti'-e, bonour, or iutegriiy, if the law 
eiinhles n.cn who a*, t in this mannci 
to sliuf.bi oil’ the couseipieiices of their 
nii.st.o!'dviet upon tlu.se who have been 
so uiiiorUmuie as to trust them; and 
praeii -ally prut'taims that it looks 
upon insolvency thus produced, as 
a “ misfortune,” not an ollcnce ? 

It is of course, not denied, that irn 
solve nci('S do arise from causes beyond 
the control of the debtor, and that, in 
many more cases, his culpability is not 
of a iiigli order ; and the law ought to 
make a distinction in favour of such 
cases, but not without a scarcliiiig in- 
vestigation , nor should the case ever 
be let go without having ascertained, 
in the most complete manner practi- 
calh*, not the fact of insolvency only, 
but the cause of it. To have been 
trusted wiili moiiey or money’s w'urtb, 
and to have lost or spent it, is primd 
facie evidence of something wiong: 
and it is not fur the creditor to piovo, 
which he cannot <!o in one case out of 
ten, that thcr.*, has been criminality, 
but fur the debtor to rebut the pre- 
sumption, by laving open the whole 
state of his allairs, and sliowung either 
that there has been no misconduct, or 
lliat the mist'onduct lias been of an 
excusable kind. If he fail in this, ho 
ought never to he dismissed wnllioui a 
pimibhmeiit iirupurtioued to the degn'o 
of blame wdiich seems justly impulabio 
to^hira; wdn’ch ]miushnieut, however, 
might be shortened or mi ligated iu 
proportion as he appeared likely to 
exert himself in repairing the injury 
done. 

It is a common argument with those 
who approve a relaxed s} stem of in- 
: solvency laws, that credit, except in 
the gjeat operations of commerce, is 
an evil; and t^uit to deprive creditors 
of legal redress is a judicious means of 
preventing credit from being given. 

* CiJ-L 



That^^incli iw^givt-n l.v i 
to luiprodiu'live cunsuih^*. tl: ^ jH, uo 
iloa’nt, ttj ihe to <:ar- 

nc(l, a ci.nsideiuble ex^ii. iinr., how- 
ever, is true uf largo, nttd c.spc- 
cially of long, crodkw; ior lliore 
cicdk wln-nowr gou-ls are not paid tor 
hcldre thev liuii the bhop, or, at least, 
the ciisiod} oi* the btdler; and there 
would he imicli iiicouvcuiencc in pnt- 
liiig an end to this sort (jI creoit.. But 
a large proportion id the delds on 
'i\liieh inst'lvenov laws take cdieet, are 
thoFcduo by small tradebmen to the 
doalcis ^.ll0^mppl? them : and on no 
edass of debts does the demoralization 
occasioned by a bad state the law, 
operate more pernicioiisl^r. ihese are 
commercial credits, which no one 
wushes to see curtailed ; their existence 
i« of great importance to the general 
industry of the country, and to numbers 
of honest, well-coiiductcd persons ot 
small means, to wliom it would be a 
great injury that they should ho pre- 
sented from obtaining the aecomino- 
thdiuii they need, and would not abuse, 
through the omission of the law to 
provide just remedies against dishonest 
or reckless hornavors. ^ i 4. 

Bui though it were granted that 
retail transactions, on any footing but 
that of ready money payment,^ are an 
evil, and their entire suppression a nt 
object for legislation to aim at;_ a 
worse mode of compassing that object 
could scarcely be inyented, than to 
permit those who have been trusted^ by 
others to cheat and rob them with im- 
punity. The law does not generally 
t-elect the vices of mankind as the ap- 
propriate imsLruiucni for inflicting chas- 
tisement on the comparatively inno- 
cent : when it seeks to discourage any 
course of action, it does so by aiiplying 
iudueemciits of its own, not by outiaw- 
im^ those who act in the manner it 
deems objectionable, and letting loose 
ihe iiredaiory insUimts oi the worthless 
part of mankind to feed upon them, it 
a man has committed murder, the law 
condemns him to death; but it does 
not promise impunity to anybody who 
may kill bim for Ihi^ sake ot talung his 
pprae The ofienco of heheving an- 
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dtmlers i heinous that, for the sake of discourag- 
ing it, the speetaele shoii d be brought 
liome to evmy door, of triuuipliant ras- 
cality, with the ian^ on its side, m^ock- 
iiig the victims it has uxide. This 
pebtilent example has been very widely 
exhibited since the relaxation ot the 
iiibulveiicy laws. is Utllo to exilbei 
that, even by absolutely depriving cre- 
ditors of all legal redress, the kind of 
credit which is considered objection- 
able would really bo very much che -ked. 
Eogues and swindlers are still an ex- 
ception among mankind, and pe()ple 
will go on trusting eacli^ other’s pro- 
mises, Large dealers, in abundant 
business, would refuse credit, i)iany 
of them already do * but in the eager 
competition of a gi-eat town, or the de- 
pendent position of a village shop- 
keeper, what can he expected from the 
tradesman to whom a single customer 
is of importance, the beginner, peiliaps, 
who is strimng to get into business? 
Ho will take tl;c risk, oven if it were 
still greater; he is ruined if he cannot 
sidl his goods, and he can but be ruined 
if lie is defrauded. Nor does it avail 
to say, that he ought to make proper 
inquiries, and ascertain the character 
of those to whom he supplies goods on 
trust. In some of the most flagrant 
cases of profligate debtors which have 
come before the Bankruptcy Court, the 
swindler had been able to give, and 
bad given, excellent references.*' 


* The following extracts from the I'rench 
Code of Commerce, (the translation is that 
of Mr. Fane,) show the great extent to 
which the just distinctions are made, ^dtlie 
proper investigations provided for, by French 
Lw. The word hangiieronie, which can only 
bo translated by bankruptcy, is, however, 
confined in S'rance to culpaUe^ insolvency, 
which is distinguished inio smple ba^- 
ruptcy and fraudulent bankruptcy, ibe 
lollowiug are cases ul simple brailcijjptcy 4^ 

“ Every insolvent who, m the investigation 
of his affairs, fehall appear eliargeable with 
one or more of the Mowing ofieuces, shaU 
be proceeded against as a simple banh- 

^'"'^Hfhis house expenses, which he is bound 
to enter regularly in a day-book, appear 

^he has spent considerable sums at 
play, or in operalwms of pure hazard, 

^ “If it shall appear that be has borrowed 
hir«'e3y, or resold raerchandize at a loss, or 
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CIIAFTEn X. 

OF IMEKFERENCES OF G0VERNME?;T OHOliM^FP O^v EminyFOUS 
THEORIES. 


i, ...V. Ticccspary fimctions 

of government, and tlic eflects procinccd 
on llic economical interests of society 
by tlieir good or ill discharge, we jiro- 
ceed to the functions \^hich belong to 
what I have termed, for want of a 
better designation, the optional class ; 
those which are sometimes assumed by 
go^efliments and sometimes not, and 
which it is not unanimously admitted 
that they ought to exercise. 

Before entering on the general prin- 
ciples of the question, it will be ad- 
visable to clear from our patli all those 
cases, in which government interfer- 
ence works ill, because ^^lounded on 
false views of the ^ahject interfered 
with. Such cases have no connexion 
with any theory respecting the proper 
limits of interference. There are some 
things with which governments ought 
not to meddle, and, other things with 
which the}»ought ; but whether right 
or wrong in itself, the interference 
must work for ill, if government, not 

his last account-taking that his debts ex- 
ceeded. Ills assets by one-half, 

he has issued negotiable securities 
to three times the amount of his avail- 
able assets, according to his last account- 
taking, 

“The following mat/ also be proceeded, 
against as simple banknix>ts ; — 

“ He who has not declared his own insol- 
Tency in the manner prescribed by law : 

“ He who has not come iu and surrendered 
within the time limited, having no legitimate 
excuse for Ms absence : 

“He who either produces no books at all, 
oif profeces such as have been irregularly 
kept, and this although the irregularities may 
not indicate iraud,*' 

The penalty for “simple bankruptcy’* is 
imprisonment for a term of not less than on© 
month, nor more than tvro years. The fol- 
lowing^ ate eases of fraudulent bankruptcy, 
of wmeh the punishment is cfompulsory 
labonr (the galleys) for a term *. 

“ If he has attempted to account for his 
property by fictitious ex^lTenses and losses, 
or if he does not fully account |br all his 
receipts 3 


understanding tlm subject wiiitli it 
meddles with, meddles to bring about 
a result which would bo miscbievmis. 
^Vc w’ill therefore begin by passing in 
review various false theories, which 
have from time *^,0 time formed the 
ground of acts of government moio or 
less economically injurious. 

Former writers on political economy 
have found it needful to devote much 
trouble and space to this department of 
their subject. It has now happily be- 
come possible, at least in our own 
country, greatly to abridge this purely 
negativ e part of our discussions, d he 
false thcoiics of political economy 
which have done so much mischief in 
times past, are entirely discredited 
among all w’ho have not lagged behind 
the general progress of opinion; and 
few of the enactments which were once 
grounded on those theories still help to 
deform the statute-book. As the prin- 
ciples on wdiich their condemnation 
rests, have been fully set forth in other 

**If he has fraudulently concealed any 
sum of money or any debt due to him, or 
any merchandize or other mov cables : 

“ If he has made fraudulent sales or gifts 
of his property: 

“ If he has tdloirod fictitious debts to be 
proved against his estate : 

“If he has been entrusted with pro- 
perty, either merely to keep, or yifh 
si;>eeial directions as to its use, and has 
nevertheless appropriated it to his ovvn 
use*. 

“ If h© has purchased real property in a 
borrowed name; 

“ If ho has concealed his books. 

“The fuUouing mat/ also lie proeoedci 
ag.unst in a similar wii} ; — 

“lie who has not kept botks, or 
books shall not cwhibit hts 1 eal sitiuUioii us 
regards his debts untl credit's. 

*‘J{e who, having ubtu'mt'd a prutcetion 
$huH not have duly at- 

teuued.” 

These various provision's 1 elute oub to 
commercial insolvency. The laws in regard 
to Oldinary debts are considerably inoie 
rigorous to the debtor. 
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parts of this ircati-^ic, we may hero 
content oiu selves with a few brief in- 
dications. 

Of these false* ihcoricB, the most 
notable is the ductrino oWYnte^tioii to 
Kalivo Indnslry ; a j^huiso incanm^j 
the prohibition, or tiie d’seonaagement 
by heavy duties, of siieh foreign corn- 
modi lies as are capable of being pro- 
duced <it home. If the theory in\olved 
in this nstem had been correct, tho 
pia<‘tical con(•l^^ia^s giounded on it 
wanild not have b{*en unreasonable. 
The theory was, that to huy things 
produced at home w#k a national bene- 
fit, and the introdutd cn of foreign 
commodities, generally a national loss. 
It b(ung at tile same time evident that 
the interest of the consumer is to buy 
foreign commodities in preference to 
domestic whenever tlu'y aie either 
cheaper or belter, the interest of the 
consumer appeared in this respect to 
be contrary to tlie public intore&t ; ho 
was certain, if loft to iiis own inclina- 
tions, to do what according to the 
theory avas injurious to the public. 

It was slmwn, however, in our 
analysis of the effects of international 
trade, as it had been often shown by 
former writers, that the importation of 
foreign commodities, in tho common 
course of traffic, never takes place, ex- 
cept w’heii it is, economically speaking, 
a national good, by causing the same 
amount of commodities to be obtained 
at a smaller cost of labour and capital 
to the country. To probibit, therefore, 
this importation, or impose duties 
which present it, is to render the labour 
and capital of the country less efficient 
in production than they would otlier- 
V. ise be; and compel a waste, of the 
difference between tbe labour and 
capital necessary for the home produc- 
tion of the commodity, and that which 
is required for pr<Klucing the things 
with which it can be purchased fiom 
abroad, ff’be amount of national loss 
thus occasioned is measured by tbe 
excess of the pi ice at which the com- 
inodiiy is produced, over that at wdiicli 
it could be imported. In the casq^^of 
manufactured goods, the whule^diffe- 
lence between the twm prices is ab- 
prbed in indemriiying the producers 


for waste of labour, or of the capital 
which supports that labour. Those 
who are supposed to be benefited, 
namely tho makers of the protected 
articles, (unless they form an exclusive 
company, and have a mon opt dy against 
their own countrymen as wtII as 
against foreigners,)^ do #not obtain 
higher prolits than other people. All 
is sheer loss, to the, cnmitry as well as 
to the consumer. When tho protected 
article is a product of agriculture— the 
waste of labour not being incurred on 
tho w’boic proilucc, but only on w hat 
may be called tho last instalment of it 
—the extra price is only in part an 
indemnity for waste, the remainder 
being a tax paid to the landlord?! * 
The restrictive and piolubitory 
policy was originally p rounded on wdiat 
is called the Mercantile System, which 
representing the advantage of foreign 
trade to consist solely in bringing 
money into the country, gave artificial 
eiicouragom^itt to exportation of goods, 
and discountenailfced their importation. 
The only exceptions to tho system 
w’ei*e those required by the system 
itself. The materials and instruments 
of production were the subjects of a 
contrary policy, directed however to 
tho same end; they v/erS freely im- 
ported, and not permitted to he ex- 
erted, in order that manufacture i s, 
oing more cheaply supplied with the 
requisites of manufacture, might bo 
able to sell cheaper, and therefore to 
export more largely. For a similar 
reason, importation was allowed and 
even favoured, when confined to tho 
productions of countries wdneh w^cro 
supposed to take from the country still 
more than it took from them, thus en- 
riching it by a favourable balance of 
trade. As part of the same system, 
colonies were founded, fir the snpposi^ 
advantage of compelling themxobuy 
our commodities, or at all events not 
to huy those of any other country : in 
return for which restriction, wo were 
genciifllj willing to come under an 
oquivalcnj; obligation with respect to 
the staple pioductions of the colonists. 
The consequences of the theory were 
pushed so far, that it "was not unusual 
eveij to give bounties on exportation, 
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iuid iiiducc ftjrtiif;iiers to buy from tis 
nitlicr than fiom other countrio.s, by a 
okeapnebs which we ani'icially pro- 
duced, by pa\ ing pari of the price ibr 
them ourof our own taxes, 'I'hics is a 
stretch buytaid the pok.t yd reacii-, d 
Jiv any pri^ito tradusmaii in his com- 
petition for bnsifess. No shupket'per, 
1 should think, over made a pi act ice of 
Ifribiiig cusLoiners by s* lliiig goods to 
them at a pcriiianeut loss, inaldng it 
xjp to himself fioiii oilier funds in hi.s 
possession. 

The principle of the Meicanl'lc 
Tiieory is now given up e\en hy 
writers and governments who still 
cfei^'to tiie restrictive system. \\ luit- 
cver hold that system has over men’s 
minds, indcjicndently of the private 
interests exposed to real or appre- 
hended loss by its abandonment, is 
derhed from iallacies other than the 
old notion of the beiiehts of licaping 
up money in the count fp. The most 
oilective of these is^tho specious plea 
of employing our own count yx men and 
our national industry, instead of feed- 
ing and su]ipovting the industry of 
foreigners. The answer to this, from 
the principles laid down in iormor 
chapters, in evident. AVitlioiit revert- 
ing to the fuiid.uncntal theorem dis- 
cussed in an early part of the present 
treatise, respecting the nature and 
sources of employment for labour, it is 
suflicient say, wdiat has usually been 
said by the advocates of tico trade, 
that the alternative is not between em- 
ploying our own people and foreigners, 
but between employing one class and 
another of our owni people. The ini- 
portoil commoclily is always paid for, 
directly or indirectly, with the produce 
of our own industry: that indust, ry 
being, at the same time, rendered 
uioro'^irodiictivc, since, with the same 
labour and outlay, W’e are enabled to 
possess ourselves of a greater quantity 
of the article. Those who have not 
well considered the subject are" ajd to 
suppose Unit our exporting an equiva- 
lent in our own produce, for the foreign 
articles we consume, ^depends on con- 
tingencies — on the coubont of foreign 


citnntn»‘s in makti hmne carrcbponding 
relaxatiun of their iiwu re^tri tiniis, oi 
eu th»^ que.sliun v/hnther tlu>so ijuin 
whom we bipv am mdu! i 1 by ilutt cir- 
cuinst'liuce to h'i\ more, from us ; and 
that, if tlu'so <'r things equiva- 

lent 10 them, do uni hapjien, the pay- 
mem. must bo i.Mid‘e lu money. Now, 
in the tiiVi pla> e, tloue is nothing 
more objertioiiaMe i'l a money pay- 
ment than in paymoul by any other 
medium, if the slate of the market 
makes it the most ad\aiitageons re- 
mi! lance; and imuiey itself was 
first acquirctl, and wusuld again be re- 
plenished, Iq the export of an equiva- 
Iciit value of our own products. 1‘ut, 
in the next place, a very sluwt interval 
of pOiying in money w’ould so low^er 
prices as cither to stop a part of the 
importation, or raise up a foreign de- 
inaml for our produce, sufficient to pay 
for tlie imports. I grant that this dis- 
turbance of the equation of interna- 
tional demand wanild be in some de- 
gree to our dibad\ antage, in the pur- 
chase of other imported articles ; and 
that a country wdiich prohibits some 
foreign cominoditics, does, cwteris 
2HL7'ibi(.% obtain those wdiich it does 
not })roliibit, at a less price than it 
wmiild otherwdse have to pay. To ex- 
pro.->s the same thing in other w'ords ; 
a country wdiich destroys or prevents 
altogether cei tain branches of foreign 
trade, thereby auniliilating a genoial 
gain to the world, which W’ould be 
shaiod in sumo proporthm betw’ecn 
itself and othei comiliies — doos, in 
some ciicumstauces, draw’ to itself, at 
the e.xpense of foi-eigiiers, a huger 
share than would (i}a<r lieh^ng tij it of 
the gain arising from that poition of 
its foreign Imdo wlnkdi it soffirs to 
subsist. But oven ibis it can only be 
enabled to do, if fureignm-s do not 
maintain equivahmt prohibitions or re- 
strictions against Hs commodities. In 
any case, the justice or expediency of 
destroying one of two gains, in outer 
to engross a rather larger share of the 
other, docs not require muck discus- 
sion : the gain, too, wdiick is destnqm^ 
being, in proportion to the magnitude 
of the transactions, the larger of the 
two, since it is the one which capital 


Supia, 48' Sr?. 
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to itself, is biipiHtsed to bt,ck by t>r u.c I'l tluLi-"-i :s iuis bcuu lo riujii 
preference. . niiil S) trliuupluriby iii''!, tlmt it le- 

Deieated as a^vneral tbeory, tlie fpiires iiUle uutice eouutiy 

rrutectioiiist duetniio lin^ls sapport in is the lacut as v.ell as llie 

fociiic pariiciiUir ta.ses, cuiftiidoia- ‘ ubnnJaiitly saj-j’-ed Wit'i food, 


iidiis wliicli, when reatiy in pumt, iii- 
\..lvc greater inU-iesto ihun lueie sav- 
ing of iabiiur; the inierdats ot iiatiuiial 
snb'^isicMK'c and of national deteut.c 
'i'iie discus ^iollS on t'nc Corn laiws 
have iamiliarized ^■^cr\budy \ufli lUo 
plea, that A\e ought to be indopeiideat 
of foreigners for the food of the 
people ; "and the Xa\igation i.aws 
were grounded, in Uieory and pro (>:> 
sion, on the necessity of keeping up a 
“nursery of seamen” for the navy. 
On this last subjici i at ('uce admit, 
tl'at the object is worth the saeruiec ; 
and that a country exiiosed to iinasion 
by sea, if it caurnii otherwise Inue suf- 
ileicnt ships and sailors of its own to 
secure the means of manning^ on an 
emergency an adctpiato tieet, is quite 
light'' in obtaining those nuv.m, even 
at an ecoiioinicul Bacriiicu in point of 
cheapness of transport. W'heu the 
English navigation laws were eiiar ted, 
the Dutch, Irom their nuiritimo skill 
and their low rate of proht at home, 
w'ero able to carry for other nations, 
Kn^daiid included, at cheaper rates 
than those nations could carry for 
themselves: which placed all other 
countries at a great comparative dis- 
advantage in obtaining mvpcneiicod 
geainen for their ships oi war. ^ d lie 
Kavigation Laws, by wdiich this de- 
iicieiicy rvas remedied, and at the 
same time a blow’ struck against the 
inarilimo power of a nation with which 
luigland was then licquently engaged 
in ‘hostilities, w’ere probably, though 
economically disadvantageous, politi- 
cally expedient. But English ships and 
sailmw can now navigalo as cheaply as 
timse of any otlu‘r country ; maintain- 
ing at least an equal competition with 
the other maritime nations even in 
their own trade. The ends which may 
once have justified Navigation Laws, 
require tlioic no longer, and afibrded 
no reason for maintaining this in- 
vidious exception to-*the general rule 
of free trade. ^ 

Willi regard to siibbistence, the plea 


wlinh draws its .< o; p!i<‘s lioni the 
largest suna>.e. It is ijdioiiloiis 
lound a goiteral sjsli^a u'' owlicy on so 
improbable a danger a i that (d* being 
at war with all the naiious of tlic 
worhl at once; or to suppose that, 
even if inferior at sea, a whole country 
could 1)0 blockiided like a town, or that 
the glowers of food in olluu- connirio' 
would not be as anxious not to lose an 
advantageous maikct, as w’o should be 
not to be deprived of their con# 4 )n 
the subject, howmver, of suhsistOiici', 
there is one point which deserves more 
especial consideration. In ca^cs of 
actual or apprehended scarcity, many 
countries of Europe are accustomed to 
slop the exportation of food. Is tliis, 
or not, Bonn# policy ? There can bo 
no doubt that insthe present state ot 
international morality, a pei-plo can- 
not, any more than an individual, bo 
blamed for not starving itself to feed 
others. But if the greatest amount of 
good to mankind on the whole, were 
the end aimed at in tho^niaxims ot 
inlernatioual conduct, such collective 
churlishness would certainly bo con- 
demned by them. Suppose that in 
ordinary circumstances the trade in 
food wcie perfectly free, so that tlio 
price in one country could not habitu- 
ally exceed that in any other by moio 
than the cost of carnage, together with 
a moder.de profit to the importer. A 
gunerai scarcity ensues, affecting all 
countries, but in unequal degrees. If 
the price rose in one country more 
tlian in others, it would be a proof that 
in that country the scarcity was se- 
verest, and that by pennitling ibod ft 
go freely thither from any other coun 
try, it would bo spared from a less 
urgent necessity to relievo a greater. 
W licn»the interests, tliereibrc, of all 
countries are considered, free exporta- 
tion is desirable. To the exporting 
country conside^d separately, it may, 
ai least on the particular occ<ision, be 
an inconvenience : but taking into ac- 
count that the country which is now 
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ilio gi\er, will in some liituic seasun 
I'O the reccivor, and tln‘ one that is 
benefited l>v the freedom, 1 cannot Imi 
think that eien to the a]>prcheinsion of 
food riide^-'S it might bo made apparent, 
that in such cases they should do to 
others what they would wish done to 
fhcmsclves.'^ 

In coimtiios in which the systcm<^f 
Piotection is df'clining, hut not yet 
wholly given np, such as the Ihiited 
States, a dodriuo has come into notice 
which is a soit of compromise hetwawn 
free trade and restriction, namely, tlnit 
protection lor piotection’s sake is im- 
pioper, but that there is nothing ob- 
jejj'tijapable in ha\ing as much j'vutcc- 
tion as may incidentally lesult liom a 
tariff framed solely fur revenuo. JEven 
in England, regiet is sometimes ex- 
pressed that a ‘‘me del ate fixed cinty” 
was not preseivcd cn corn, on account 
of the revenue it wouhl jicld. Indc- 
pcndently, howeier, of^thc gcncial 
luj policy of taxes oiiJ.he necessaries of 
life, tljis docti'iiie ovei looks the fact, 
that revenue is received only on the 
qiimitity imported, but that the tax is 
paid on the entire quantity consumed. 
To make the public pay much that the 
trcasiuy nmy rccci\e a little, is not an 
eligible mode of obtaining a revenue. 
}n the case of manufactured ai tides 
the ctoctrine involves a palpable incon- 
sistency. The object of the dut} as a 
ineans of revenue, is inconsistent with 
its affording, even incidentally, any 
piotection. It can only operate as 
protection in so far as it pi events im- 
portation ; and to whatever degree it 
presents impoitation, it affords no 
revenuo. 

The only case in which, on mere 
principles of political economy, pro- 
ttclirg duties can be defensible, is 
^vhen^ they^ are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising na- 
tiuii) in hopes ofTiatiiralizing a foreign 
industry, in itself perfectly suitable to 
the circumstances of the cmmti;y. Tlie 
fcuperioiity of one country over anoihci- 
in a binncli of production, often arises 
only from having begun it sooner, 
ffhere may be no iiAerent advantage 
on one part, or disadvantage on the 
otlicr, but only a present supoiioritj of 
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acquit ed skill and rience. A 
country whioh liaK lids skill and ex- 
perienre yet to accynre, may in other 
ref-pects be bettiu* adapted to the pro- 
dnrti(iJ) than those winch w'ere earlhu’ 
rin the fndd: and besides, it is a ju^t 
remark of Mr. ibie, tliat nothing has a 
greater ttnulemw to jmtmote improve- 
mcnt.sin any branch of pn^luetiini, limp 
its trial under a new set of condirionn 
Pmt it cannot be cxpt^cted that indi- 
viduals should, at their owm risk, <a- 
ratlier In thfdr certain loss, inti (KI ih'o 
a new maiuifacluri', and hear tlio 
hmtlicn of carrying it cn until the 
producers have bevn educated up to 
the level of tln»ao with wdioin the pro- 
cesses arc tiaditional. A pioteetiiig 
duty, continued for a reasonable time, 
will sometimes be the least inconve- 
iiicnt mode in which the nation can 
tax itself for the siqiport of such an 
experiment. But the protection should 
he confined to cases in which them is 
good ground of assurance that the in- 
dustry which it fosters will after a 
time be able to dispense with it; nor 
should the domestic producers ever be 
allow’ed to cx'pcct that it will be con- 
tinued to them beyond the time neces- 
sary for a fair trial of wdiat they are 
capable of accompliKldng. 

The only writer of any reputation as 
a political economist, wdio now adheres 
to the rrotcctioniKt doctrine, IMw H. 
C. Carey, rests its defence, in an 
economic point of view^, principally \m 
twm reasons. One is, the great saving 
ill cost of cairiage, consequent on pro- 
ducing commodities at or \cry near to 
the plate wdieie they are to be con- 
sumed. The wdmle of the cost of car- 
riage, both on the commodities im- 
pel ted and on those expoited in ex- 
change for them, he regards as a 
direct burthen on the jiroduccrs, and 
not, as is obviously the truth, on the 
consumers. On whonisou\er it falls, 
it is, without doubt, a burthen on tim 
imlustryof the world. Ihit it is ob- 
vious (mid that hlr. Carey does not 
see it, is one of tctw many surprishig 
things in his bf>ok) that ‘the burthen 
is only borne for a more than equi- 
valent advantage. If the commodiiv 
is bought in a fuTcign country witb 
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pr.' Ifu-'a \u spite of iIrmI mble it is WnwAi d ; a triitli wliicli li.\8 oJiIy 
cost of earria-v, toe fact p.’u\.‘S that, lately cotou to he luidurstootl, but 
luuny 08 that cost iiiu} h-, the savili!; wliitli is liouecfoith destined to bo a 
in cost orpn^liudia^i onU\oiprlis it, and ]>crmariciit element in the tlioiights of 
tin; colleeti\e I;il.c8ir of the country is statcsnum, as it must ahvars have 


on the \\htu<‘ h“ttor rvinnni‘rate4 than i 
if the arti'Jv \v''re pro'^Kv-d ;it honn'.* 
('o‘t cfcciriiap’! h a naluml piotocting 
duty, v.lnvli free trade, has no puVvor 
to " ahrnga.te ; aud nidi‘ss America 
gained tiiore hy ohtaining her inann- 
taetnres tlirough the mt‘diirm of her 
corn and cottvui, tlian she loses in cost 
of carriag<‘, the capital employed in 
|a’odiicing corn an.l cotton in animally 
increascid qnaiitities* for the foreign 
maiket, veould turn to manutactiires 
instead. The natural advantage at- 
tending a mode of imlustry in wliicli 
tliere is less cost of carriaue to pay, 
Cfin at most be <nily a jnstiticution ha* 
a temporary and merely tentati\e pro- 
tection. Tlie ex]n‘iiscs of prodnetion 
being always gretd cst at first, it may 
liapjW that the Imna production, 
though really the most advantageous, 
may "not become so until after a certain 
duration of pecuniary loss, which it is 
not to be expected that private specu- 
lators should incur in order that their 
successors may be benefiietl by their 
ruin. I have therefore conceded that 
in a now coantry, a temporary pro- 
tecting duty may sometimes be econo- 
mically dolensible ; on condition, ho^y- 
ever, that it be strictly limited in 
point of time, and provision be made 
that during the latter part of its 
existence it be on a gi’adually de- 
creasing scale. Such tmupuraiy pro- 
tection" is of the same nature as a 
patent, and siiould bo govunicd by 
similar conditions. 

ddie remaining arginrinnt of Mr. 
Carey in support of the economic 
benelits of rndeclionism, applies unjy 
to coimtrics whoso exports consist 
of agricultural produce, lie argues, 
that 'by a trade of this dosciiption they 
ac-iimlly send awxiy their soil ; the dis- 
tant consumers not giving back to the 
land of the country, as home consumers 
would do, tho fortilisjing elements 
which they abstract froni it. This 
argument deserves artention, on ac- 
count of the physicaf truth on which 


boon in the dcslirdes of natrons. To 
tin' question of Protect iron, ^m, how- 
oxer, it is inelevant. TJ^at the ini^* 
inonse growih of law^irndiice in Amc- 
n(,a to he coinsumed in Europe, is pio- 
gressixely exhausting the soil of the 
Eastern, and even of the older Western 
Stales, and that both aio already far 
less pruductive than formerly, is cre- 
dible m itself, even if no oue bore wit* 
ness to It. Hut what 1 have already 
said ri'specthig cost of cariiage, is true 
aim of the cost of manuring, ^k^e 
trade does not compel Amciica to ex- 
port corn , she wrndd cease to do so, if 
it ceased to be to Inu* advantage. As, 
then, she would not persist in export- 
ing raw produce and importing niaim- 
factni'es, any longer than tlie labour 
she saved by^uing so, exceeded what 
the cariiage cost ger , so, when it be- 
came necessary for her to replace in 
the soil tho elements <.f fertility wdiich 
she had sent away, if the saving in 
cost of production weie more than 
equivalent to the cost of carriage and 
of manure togedher, manure^ would ho 
imported, and if not, the export of corn 
would cca.se. ^ It is evident that one of 
these tw’o things ■would already hav (3 
taken place, if there had not been near 
at hand a constant sut'cession of now 
soils, not yet exhausted of their fer- 
tility, the cultivation of which enabivs 
her, whether judiciously or not, to 
postpone the question of manure. As 
soon as it no longer answers better to 
break up new soils than to manure 
the old, America will either become n 
regular importer of maniiro, or will 
without protecting duties grow corn 
for herself only, and maiiufacturiiig foi» 
herself, •will make her manare, as 
Mr. Carey desires, at home.* 

♦ To tills Mr. Carey would reply (indeed, 
be has already so replied m advance), that 
of all commodities, manure is the least sus- 
ceptible of being conveyed to a distaacv^s. 
Tills IS true of sewage, and of stable manure, 
but not true of the iimredienta to which those 
manures owe their eraciency. These, on the 
contrary, are chiefiy substances coutammg 
1, 
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For these obvious reasons, I hold 
Mr. Carey’s economic arguments for 
Protectionism to be totally invalid. The 
economic, hov^ever, is far from being 
the strongest point of liis case. Ame- 
rican Protectionists orteii reason ex- 
tremcl}^ ill, but it is an injuslioe to 
them to suppo'^e that their Xh’otec- 
'^ionist cregcl rests upon nothing su- 
perior to an ecoliomic blunder: many 
of them have been led to it much more 
by consideration for the higher inte- 
rests of humanity, than by purely eco- 
nomic reasons They, and .Mr. Carey 
at their head, deem it a necessary 
condition of human impro'-emont that 
tovrns should abound ; that men should 
combine their labour, by means of in- 
tc^clThnge, witli near neighbours — with 
people of pursuits, capacities, and 
mental enliivation different from their 
own, Fuillciently close at hand for mu- 
tual sharpening of wits and enlarging 
ol ideas — rather than with people on 
the opposite side of the globe. They 
believe that a nation aH engaged in 
the same, or neaily-dho same, pursuit 
— a nation all agricultural — cannot at- 
tain a high state of chilization and 
cnltme. And for this there is a great 
foundation of reason. If the dilficuUy 
can he overcome, tlie United Slates, 
with theii<"iree instil uiinns, their uni- 
vei>al schooling;, and their omnipresent 
press, arc the people to do it ; Int 
whether this is po'^sible or not, is still 
a problem. So far, however, as it is 
an ^'bject to check the excessive dis- 
p<Msion of the p(ipulation, Mr. Wake- 
tield has poinfed out a bettor way: to 

prerl fcrfcilupia; p<wep in .‘’mall bulk; sub- 
sta •cc* of h tlie human body requiros bub 
a s.huH quHutnv, nud hence peenbarly snscep- 
Ob;e of being mpxn'ted ; Ibe mineral alkalies 
tiul (li© pbob|)ba£e“!. The question, indeed, 
mainly eoncerus the phosphates; for of tbe 
alkehe'q t-oda is procurable everywhere, 
wh’ie potass, being one of the constituentB 
gnrntc and tlie other feldspathic rocks, 
ev : 0 j/'oy by whoso progressive 

de. ns'<,-i}„n ,£ is renewed; aiargequan- 
tit\ ; I t' i.g b. ought dov^n in the deposits 
of r.\ iu ' s .nr the jthosphutes, they, m the 
v.-*! y c. u\ f'lM'ii! form of pulveribed b^nes, are 
a regr i.ir anicle of corameroe, largely im- 
pn ! *d nilo Kngland, as they a’le sure to be 
pitt> any country where the conditions of 
imtubtry make it worth, while to pay the 
pri.e. 


modify the existing method of dis- 
posing of the unoccupied lands, hy 
raising their price ; instead of lower- 
ing it, or giving away the land gratui- 
tously, as is largdy done since the 
passing of itho Homestead Act. To 
cut life knot in T'dr. Carey’s fasliinn, hy 
‘Protectionism^ it would ho necessary 
that Ohio and Micdiigan should be 
protected against Massacliiisetfs as 
well as against England : for the 
manufactories of New England, no 
more than those of the old country, 
accomplish his desideratum of bring- 
ing a manufacturing population to the 
doors of the Wcijjtlern farmer. Boston 
and New York do not supply the %vant 
of local towns to tlie \Vcstern Prairies, 
any better than Manchester - and it is 
as difficult to get hack the manure 
from the one place as from the other. 

There is only one part of the Pro- 
tectionist scheme which requires any 
further notice : its policy towbards colo- 
nies, and foreign dependencies; that 
of compelling thorn to trade exclusively 
with the dominant country. A coiintiy 
•which thus secures to itself an extra 
foreign demand for its commodities, 
undoubtedly gives itself some advan- 
tage in tlie distribution of the general 
gams of the commercial world. Since, 
ho'wever, it causes the industry and 
capital of the colony to he diverted 
from channels, which are proved to be 
the most productive, inasmuch as they 
are those into -which industry and ca- 
pital spontaneously tend to flow ; there 
is a loss, on the whole, to the produc- 
tive powers oi* the -world, and tlie 
mother country docs not gain so much 
as she makes the colony lose. If, 
therefore, the mother country refuses 
to aclmo-wledge any reciprocity of obli- 
gation, she imposes a tribute on the 
colony in an indirect mode, greatly 
niore oppressive and injurious than the 
direct. But if, wuth a more equitable 
spirit, she submits herself to con'e- 
sponding restrictions for the benefit of 
the colony, the result of the whole 
transaction is the ridiculous one, that 
each party loses much, in order that 
the other may gain a little. 

I 2. Next torthe system of Proteo.. 
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tion, among iniRcliiovous intevrerences 
with iiio spontaneous coixrse of indus- 
trial transactions, may be noticed cer- 
tain interferences with contracts. One 
instance is that oj the Usury Laws, 
These originated in a religious preju- 
dice against receiving mterett on 
monoy,'dcnvefl hmu that^friiittid source < 
of mischief in modern Unrope, the at- 
tempted adaptation to Christianity of 
doctrines and precepts drawn from the 
Jewish law. In Mahomedan nations 
the receiving of interest is formally in- 
terdicted, and rigidly abstained from; 
and Sismondi has noticed, as one 
among the causes of the industrial in- 
feriority of the Catholfb, compared with 
the Protestant parts of Europe, that 
the Catholic church in the Middle 
Ages gave its sanction to the same pre- 
judice; which subsists, impaired but 
not destroyed, wherever tliat religion is 
acknowledged. Where law or con- 
scientious scruples prevent lending at 
interest, the capital which belongs to 
persons not in business is lost to pro- 
ductive purposes, or can be applied to 
them only in peculiar circumstances of 
ersonal connexion, or by a subterfuge, 
ndustry is thus limited to the capital | 
of the undertakers, and to what they 
can borrow from persons not bound by 
the same laws or religion as_ them- 
selves. In Mussulman countries^ the 
bankers and money dealers are either 
Hindoos, Armenians, or Jews. 

In more improved countries, legisla- 
tion no longer discountenances the re- 
ceipt of an equivalent for money lent ; 
but it has everywhere interfered willi 
the free agency of tlio lender and bor- 
rower, by fixing a legal limit to the 
rate of interest, and making the re- 
ceipt of more than the appointed mpi- 
mum a penal offence. This restriction, 
■^hongli approved by x\dam Smith, has 
■peen condemned by all enlightened 
(persons since the triumphant onslaught 
made upon it by Bentbam in his 

Letters on Usury,” which may still 
be referred to as the best extant writing 
on the subject. 

Legislators may enact and maintain 
Usury Laws from one of two motives; 
ideas of public policy, ^or concern for 
|be interest of the parties in tbs con- 
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tract ; in this case, of one party only, 
the borrower. As a matter of policy, 
the notion may possibly ho, that it is 
for the general good that interest 
should be low. It is however a mis- 
apprehension of the causes which in- 
fluence commercial transactions, to sup- 
pose that the rate of inten-st is really 
made lower by law, than would 
made by the spontanedus play of supply 
and demand. If the competition of 
boTTow^ers, left unrestrained, would 
raise the rate of interest to six per 
cent, this proves that at five there 
would be a greater demand for loans, 
than there is capital in the market to 
supply. If the law in these circum- 
stances j)ermits no interest beyond five 
per cent, there will be some leiriets, 
who not choosing to disobey the law, 
and not being in a condition to employ 
their capital otherwise, v/ill content 
themselves with the legal rate : but 
others, finding that in a season of press- 
ing demand, more may bo made of 
their capital other means tlian they 
are permitted to i^iake by lending it, 
will not lend it at aU ; and the loan- 
able capital, already too small for the 
demand, wijl be still fiiitlicr dimi- 
nished. Of the disappointed candi- 
dates there will be many at such 
periods, who must have tl^eir neces- 
sities supplied at any price, and^ these 
'will readily find a third section of 
lenders, -who will not be averse to join 
in a violation of the law, either by cir- 
cuitous transactions partaking of llm 
nature of fraud, or by relying on llie 
honour of the borrower. The extra 
expense of the roundabout mode of pro- 
ceeding, and an equivalent for the risk 
of non-payment and of legal penalties, 
must be "paid by the borrower, oyer 
and above the extra interest which 
would have been required of him by 
the general stale of the market. The 
laws which were intended to low^ th<^ 
price paid by him for pecuniary accom- 
modation, end thus iu greatly increasing 
it. These laws have also a directly 
demoralizing tendency. Knowing the 
diflicnlty of detecting an illegal pecu- 
niary transuction between two persons, 
in which no third person is involved, so 
long as it is the iiftereslof both to keep 
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llie secret, legislators Lave adopted 
the expedient of tempting tlie borrower 
to become the informer, by making the 
almnlment of the debt a part of the 
penalty for the ofTence ; thus rewarding 
men ibr « obtaining the property of 
others by false promises, and then not 
only rcftising payment, but invoking 
l^gal penalties on those who have 
helped them in their need. The moral 
sense of mankind very rightly in- 
famizes those who resist an otherwise 
just claim on the ground of usury, and 
tolerates such a plea only when re- 
ported to as the best L'gal defence 
available against an attempt really 
considered as partaking of fraud or 
ex|p^ion. P>ut this very severity of 
public opiinion renders the enforce- 
ment of the laws so difficult, and the 
in diction of the penalties so rare, that 
when it does occur it merely victimizes 
an individual, and has no elfect on 
general practice. 

In so far as the motive of the re- 
striction may he supposed to be, not 
public policy, hut i^igard for the in- 
terest of the borrower, it would be diffi- 
cult to point out any case in which 
such tenderness on the logtslator’s part 
is more misplaced. A person of sane 
mind, and of the age at which persons 
are legally^competent to conduct their 
own concerns, must he presumed to be 
a sufficient guardian of his pecuniary 
interests. If he may sell an estate, or 
grant a release, or assign away all his 
property, without control from the law, 
it seems very nnneeossary that the 
only bargain which he cannot make 
without its intermeddhbig, should bo a 
loan of money. The law seems to 
presume that the money-lender, dealing 
with necessitous persons, can take ad- 
vantage of their necessities, and exact 
conditions limited only by his own plea- 
sure. U might be so if there were 
duly bne money-lender within reach. 
But when there is the whole monied 
capital of a wealthy community to re- 
sort to, no borrower is placed under 
any disadvantage in the marketr merely 
by the urgency of his need. If he can- 
not borrow at the interest paid by 
other people, it mii^ he because he 
eannotgive such good security: and 


competition wdll limit the extra de. 
mand to a fair equivalent for tiie ri''^k 
of his proving insolvent. Though the 
law intends favour to the borrower, it 
is to him above alO that injustice is, 
in this^casc, done by it. What can he 
^ore unjust titan that a person who 
cannot give perfcctlv good security, 
should he prevented fiom borrowing of 
persons who are willing to lend money 
to him, by their not being permitted to 
receive the rate of interest which 
w’-oultl he a just equivalent for their 
risk ^ Tliiougli the mistaken kindness 
of the law, he mu«t either go wuthout 
tlie money wdiich^ds perhaps necessary 
to save him from much greater losses, 
or he driven to expedients of a far 
more ruinous description, which the 
law cither has not found it possible, or 
has not happened, to interdict. 

Adam {Smith rather hastily ex- 
rcssed the opinion, that only two 
inds of persons, “prodigals and pro- 
jectors,” could require to borrow money 
at more than the market rate of in- 
terest. He should have included all 
persons who are in any pecuniary diffi- 
culties, however temporary their ne- 
cessities may he. It may happen to 
any person in business, to he disap- 
ointed of the resources on which ho 
ad calculated for meeting some en- 
gagement, the non-fulfilment of which 
on a fixed day would he bankruptcy. 
In periods of commercial difficult}", this 
is the condition of many prosperous 
mercantile firms, w’ho become compe- 
titors for the small amount of dispos- 
able capital which, in a time of general 
distrust, the ow"ners are wrilliqg to part 
with. Ender the English usury laws, 
now happily abolished, tlio limitations 
imposed by those laws were felt as a 
most serious aggravation of every com- 
mercial crisis. Me 1 chants who could 
have obtained the aid they required at 
an interest of seven or eight per cent 
for short periods, were ohiig(3d to give 
20 or SO per cent, or to resort to forced 
sales of goods at a still greater loss. 
Experience having obtruded these evils 
on the notice of Parliament, the sort 
of compromise took place, of which 
English legislation affords so many in- 
stances, and wlwh helps to make mil 
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laws and policy tlie ma^s of incon- 
/;Isteucv that they are. The law was 
3 0 formed as a person reforms a tight 
shocy who cnls a hole in it where it 
pinclios hardest, o%d continues to wear 
it. lletnining the erroneous pjrinciple 
as a general i ulo, Parjiament alloweii 
rn exi'eption in the case in which tlie 
practical mischief was most flagrant, 
it left the usury laws nnrepealecl, but 
exempted hills of exchange, of not 
more than three months’ date, from 
thoir operation. Some years afterwards 
the laws Mere repealed in regard to all 
other contracts but left in force as to 
all those which relate to land. Not a 
particle of reason could be given for 
making this extraordinary distinction ; 
but the “ agricultural mind” was of 
opinion that the interest on mort- 
gages, though it hardly ever came up 
to the permitted point, would come up 
to a still higher point ; and the usury 
laws were maintained that the land- 
imds might, as they thought, be en- 1 
abled to borrow below the market rate, 
as the corn-lav s were kept up that the 
same class might bo able to sell corn 
above the market rate. The modesty 
of the pretension was quite ■worthy of 
the intelligence vdiich could think that 
tlie end aimed at was in any w'ay for- 
warded by the means used. 

With regard to the “ prodigals pd 
projectors” spoken of by Adam Smith ; 
no law can present a prodigal from 
ruining himself, nnlcss it lays hini or 
his property under actual restraint, 
according to the unjustifiable practice 
of the lioman Law and some of the 
(Continental systems founded on it. 
The only effect of usury laws upon a 
prodigal, is to make his ruin rather 
more expeditious, by driving him to a 
disreputable class of money-dealers, 
and rendering the conditions more 
oneit)Us by the extra risk created by 
the law. As for projectors, a term, in 
its unfavourable sense, rather imMrly 
applied to every person who has a 
project; such laws may put a veto 
upon the prosecution of the most pro- 
mising enterprise, when planned, as it 
generally is, by a person who does not 
possess capital adequate to its success- 
fui completion. Many 'of the greatest 
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improvements were at first looko 
shyly on by capitalists, and had to v/ai 
long before they found one sufflcicntl } 
adventurous to be the first in a iieM 
path : many years elapsed hoiore 
phonson could convince even the en* 
terprising mercantile public of Liver 
pool and Manchester, of tl^e advantafi 
of substituting railT^ays for turnpilce^ 
roads ; and plans on which great labour 
and large sums have been expended 
A^ith little visible result, (the epoch in 
their progress when predictions of 
failure are most rife,) may he indefi- 
nitely suspended, or altogether dropped, 
and the outlay all lost, if, when the 
original funds are exhausted, the law 
will not allow more to he raised Ifn The 
terms on which people are Avilling to 
expose it to the chances of an enter* 
prise not yet secure of success. 

§ 3. Loans are not the only kind of 
conti'act, of which governments have 
thought thei^selves qualified to regu- 
late the conditions better than the 
persons interested. There is scarcely 
any commodity which they have not, 
at some pla«e or time, endeavoured to 
make either dearer or cheaper than it 
would he if left to itself. Tlie most 
plausible case for artificially cheapen- 
ing a commodity, is that of food Tin' 
desirableness of the object is in thi.-i 
case undeniable. But since the ave- 
rage price of food, like that of other 
things, conforms to the cost of produc- 
tion with the addition of the usual 
profit ; if this price is not expected by 
the farmer, he will, unless compellerl 
by law, produce no more than he re- 
quires for his own consumption: and 
the law therefore, if absolutely deter- 
mined to have food cheaper, must sub- 
stitute, for the ordinary motives to 
cultivation, a system of ppalties. If 
it shrinks from doing this, it lijift no® 
resource but that of taxing the^wholo 
nation, to give a bounty or premium to 
the grower or importer of corn, thus 
giving ojveryhody cheap bread at the 
expense of aU : in reality a largess to 
those who db not pay taxes, at the ex- 
pense of those whojjo ; one of the forms 
of a practice essentially bad, that of 
converting the working classes into 
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c1{if.s''s by raaking tlicm a 
proK nt ors'ilusifitcnce. 

It is not lioweYor so mucb tlie gene- 
ral or aycragc price of food, as its 
occasional bigli price in times of emer- 
gency, V. hicli go\einmonts have studied 
to reduce. In some cases, as for ex- 
ample tbo famous “maximum” of tbe 
l^evfilntionary goimniraent of 1703, tbe 
compulsory regulation was an attempt 
by the ruling powers to counteract the 
necessary consoqucncos of their o^vn 
acts; to seal ter an indefinite ahim- 
dance of the circulating medium with 
one hand, and keep down prices with 
the oilier; a thing manifestly impos- 
sible under any regime except one of 
n*4n«ii^iig<-ited terror. In case of actual 
scarcity, govcnimenta are often urged, 
as they were in the Irish emergency of 
1847, to lake measures of some sort 
for moderating the price of food. But 
the price of a thing cannot he raised 
hy deficiency of supply, beyond v,hat 
is sufficient to make a corresponding 
redaction of the coi)^umption ; and if a 
government prevents this reduction 
from being brought about by a rise of 
price, there remains no i^ode of effect- 
ing it unless hy taking possession of 
all the food, and seizing it out in 
rations, a^ in a besieged town. In a 
real scarcity, nothing can afford gene- 
ral relief, excc])t a determination by 
tbe richer classes to dimmish their own 
consumption. If they buy and consume 
their usual quanlity of food, and con- 
tent themselves vnth giving money, 
they do no good. The price is forced 
up until the poorest competitors have 
nu kmger the means of competing, and 
the privation of f.od i.s thrown exclu- 
sively upon the indigent, the other 
classes being only affected pecuniarily. 
When the supply is insufficient, some- 
body must consume less, and if every 
ricli^ person is determined not to he that 
Kunebody, all tliey do by subsidizing , 
their poorer competitors is to force up 
the price so much the higher, -with no 
effect but to einicli the corn-dealers, 
the very reverse of wbat is ilesired by 
those who recommend pawIi measures. 
All tliat governments can do in these | 
emergencies^ is tcT counsel a general | 
mmletation in conaiirnpflnn, and to in- j 


birdict such llv Is of it us arc urA, oi 
primary importarico. Direct measures 
at the. cost of the state, to prociiru food 
from a distance, are expedient when 
from peculiar rensolis the thing is not 
likoly^to be done by private vspeculatioii, 
F.In any other^case they are a great 
error. Private specula! ors will not, in 
such cases, venture to compete with 
the government ; and though a govern- 
ment can do more than any one mer- 
chant, it cannot do nearly so much as 
all merchants. 

§ 4. Governments, however, arc 
oftener chargesfhie with having at- 
tempted, too successfully, to make 
things dear, than with having aimed 
by wrong means at making then* 
cheap. The usual instrument for pro- 
ducing artificial dearness is monopoly. 
To confer a monopoly upon a producer 
or dealer, or upon a set of producers or 
dealers hot too numerous to combine, 
is to give them the power of lev}nng 
any amount of taxation on the public, 
for their individual benefit, which will 
not make the public forego the use of 
the commodity. When the sharers in 
the monopoly are so numerous and so 
widely scattered that they are pre- 
venied from combining, the evil is 
considerably less .* hut even then the 
competition is not so active among a 
limited, as among an unlimited num- 
her. Those who feel assured of a fair 
average propoi lion in the general 
business, are seldom eager to get a 
larger shaie, by foregoing a portion of 
their profits. A limitation of competi- 
tion, however partial, may have mis- 
chievous effects quite dispropoi tioned 
to the apparent cause. The mere ex- 
clusion of foreigners, from a branch of 
industry open to the free competition 
of every native, has been known, even 
in England, to render that branch a 
conspicuous exception to the general 
industrial energy of the country. Th® 
silk manufacture of England remained 
far behind that of other countries of 
Europe, so Jong as the foreign fabrics 
were prohibited. In addition to the 
tax leried for the profit, real or imagi- 
nary, of the monopolists, the consumer 
thus pays an “'additional tax for the, a* 
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lazmcfis and incapacity. When rc- 
licTed from the immediate stimulus of 
comnelition, producers and dealers 
grow indifferent to ^le dictates of their 
ultimate pecuniaiy intereat^ iirurcrring 
to the most hopeful prospects, th« pre- 
sent ease of adhering routine. A" 
person wdio is already thriving, seldom 
puts himself out of his way to com- 
mence even a lucrative improvement, 
unless urged hy the additional motive 
of fear lest some riral should su])plaut 
him hy getting possession of it before 
him. 

I'lie condemn atiom of monopolies 
ought imt to extend^ to patents, by 
Vv’liieh the originator of an improved 
process is allowed to enjoy, for a limited 
peiiod, the exclusive privilege of using 
his own improvement. This is not 
making the commodity dear for his 
hciiefii, hut merely postponing^ a part 
of the inci eased cheapness which the 
public owe to the inventor, in order to 
compensate and reward him for the 
sermcc. That he ought to_ he both 
compensated and rewarded for it, wnll 
not he denied, and also that if all were 
at once allowed to avail themselves of 
his ingenuity, without having shared 
the labours or the expenses which he 
had to incur in hrineing his idea into 
a practical shape, cither such expenw's 
and labours would be undergone by 
nobody, except very opulent and very 
puhlic-spiiited persons, or the state 
must put a value on tlie service gen- 
dered hy an inventor, and make him a 
pecuniary grant. This has been done 
in some instances, and may be done 
without inconvenience in cases of very 
conspicuous public benefit ; but in 
general an exclusive privilege, of tem- 
porary duration, is preferable ; because 
it leaves nothing to any one’s dis- 
creiion; because the reward conferred 
hy it depends upon the invention’s 
being found useful, and the greater the 
usefulness the greater the reward ; and 
f}Ccauso it is paid by the very persons 
to wdiom the service is rendered, the 
consumers of the commodity. So de- 
cisive, indeed, are those considerations, 
that if the system of patents were 
abandoned for that of jewards hy the 
fctaie, the best shape which these could 


assume would ho lliaL of a small tcui- 
orary tax, imposed for the inventor’s 
enelit, on all persons making use of 
the invention. To this, however, or to 
any other system which w'oiild vest in 
the state the power of deciding’whcther 
an inventor should derive any pecu- 
niary advantage from the public beneht 
which he confers, objections aro^ 
evidently stronger and more funda- 
mental than the strongest which can 
possibly he urged against patents. It 
is generally admitted that the picsent 
Patent Laws need much improvement , 
blit in this ca^-e, as w’oll as in the 
closely analogous one of Copyiieht, it 
would be a gross immorality m the law 
to set everybody free to use a peii«oi*ii 0 
Avork without his consent and without 
giving hiiii an equivalent, i iiave 
seen Avith real alarm several recent 
attempts, in c^uarters caiTying 
authoritv, to impugn the prineip^e of 
patents altogether , uttem]Hs wki di, if 
pi'actically succcsTul, woTiId enthrone 
free stcaling'^nmijr the prnstiti’ied 
name of free trade, and make the men 
of brains, still more than at pres’ent, 
the needy rcVxhiers and dependents of 
the men of money-bags. 

§ 5. 1 pu'JK to another I^^kI of go- 

vernment mterlhrciu'e, in Avhich^ the 
end and the morns are alilre odious, * 
hilt wdiich existed in England until 
not so much as a generation ago, and 
in Prance up to the year 1804. I 
mean the laAiAS against comhiimtions 
of workmen to raise wagers ; Iuavs en- 
acted and maintained for the declared 
purpose of keeping wages low, as the 
famous Statute of Labourers was passed 
by a legislature of employers, to pre* 
vent the labouring class, when iia 
nnmhers had been thinned by a pesti- 
lence, from tahing ^advantage of tho 
diminished competition to obtain higher* 
Aimges. Such laws exhibit the infernal 
spirit of the slave master, Avhen to re- 
tain tho working classes in ^ avowed 
slavery Jjias ceased to be practicable. 

If it were possible for the working 
classes, by* combining among them- 
selves, to raise or keep up the general 
rate of wages, it Speeds hardly be said 
that this would be a thing not to 1» 
i} T 3 
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piinisliccl, but to be welcomed and re- 
joiced at. Unforlunately the effect is 
(luito beyond attainment by such 
mean?. The multitudes who compose 
the orbing class are too numerous 
and loo* widely scattered to combine 
all, much more to combine effectually. 

I If tlie}^ cftuld do so, thejr might doubt- 
less succeed iif diminishing the hours 
of labour, and obtaining the same 
wages for less work. But if ^they 
aimed at obtaining actually higher 
wages than the rate hxed by demand 
and supply — the rate which distiibutes 
the tvliole circulating capital of the 
country among the entire working po- 
pulation-tins could only be accom- 
piiffied by keeping a part of their 
number permanently out of employ- 
ment. As support from public charity 
would of course he refused to those 
•«ho could get -work and would not 
accept it, they would ho thrown for 
support upon the trades union of which 
they were members; rand the work- 
people colioctively^^vould bo no better 
off than b<dbro, having to support the 
same numbers out of the same aggre- 
gate wages. In this way, however, 
the class would have its attention for- 
cibly drawn to the fact of a supertliuty 
of numlxirs, and to the necessity, if 
they would have high wages, of pro- 
poi-tioning the supply of labour to the 
demand. 

Combinations to keep up w^ages 
are BometimG.s successful, in trades 
where the workpeople are lew in num- 
ber, and collected in a small number of 
local centres. It is questionable if com- 
binations ever had the smallest effect 
on the pei'manent remuneration of spin- 
ners or weavers ; hut the journeymen 
type-founders, by a close combination, 
are able, it is said, to keep up a rate of 
wages much beyond that w^hicli is usual 
^ in employments of equal hardness and 
skill ; and even the tailors, a much more 
numerous c]a.ss, are understood to have 
iiad, to some extent, a similar success. 
A rise of wages, thus confined to par- 
ticular employments, is not (Hke a rise 
of general wages) delrayecffrom profiis, 
hut raises the vali:y^ and price of the 
ptirticiilar article, and falls on the con- 
sumer; tbc capitali&t who produces the 


commodity being only injured in so far 
as tbe high price tends to narrow the 
market ; and not even then, unless it 
does so in a great'''!’ ratio than that of 
the rise off, price : for though, at higher 
wa^es, he employs, with a given capital, 
few’er workpeople, and obtains less of 
the commodity, yet, if he can sell the 
whole of this diminished quantity at 
the higher price, his profits are as great 
as before. 

This partial rise of wages, if not 
gained at the expense of the remainder 
of the woiking class, ought not to be 
regarded as aiv, evil. The consumer, 
indeed, must pay for it ; but cheapness 
of goods is desirable only when the 
cause of it is that their production 
costs little labour, and not when occa- 
sioned by that labour’s being ill remu- 
nerated. It may appear, indeed, at 
first sight, that the high wages of the 
tj^pe-founders (for example) arc ob- 
tained at the general cost of the labour- 
ing class, d'his high remuneration 
either causes fewer persons lo find em- 
ployment ill the trade, or, if not, must 
load to the investment of more capital 
in it, at the expense of other trade.s : 
in the first case, it throws an additional 
number of labourers on the general 
market; in the second, it vitb draws 
from that market a portion of the de- 
mand: effects, both of which are inju- 
rious to the working classes. Such, 
indeed, would really be the result of a 
successful combination in a particular 
trade or trades, for some time after its 
formation ; but when it is a permanent 
thing, the principle's so often insisted 
upon in this treatise, show that it can 
have no such effect. The habitual 
earnings of the working classes at large 
can he affected by nothing hut the 
habitual requirements of the labouring 
people : these indeed may he altered, 
hut while they remain the same, wages 
never fall permanently below the stan- 
dard of these requirements, and do not 
long remain above that standard. I f 
there had been no combinations in par- 
ticular trades, and the wages of those 
trades had never been kept above the 
common level, there is no reason to 
suppose that ^le common level would 
have been at all higliei than it now is- 
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Hiere ■would merely liave "been a greater 
niitul^er of people altngetlier, and a 
smaller number of exceptions to the 
ordinary low rate of%agcs. 

If, therefore, no impro^’sement -were 
to he Hoped for in the g^eral circum- 
stances of the working classes, the suc- 
ccFs of a portion of them, howe-v or small, 
in kec|jing their wages Ly combination 
above the market rate, would be wholly 
a matter of satisfaction. But when 
the elevation of the character and con- 
dition of the entire body has at last 
become a thing not beyond the reach 
of rational cifort, it i^ time that the 
belter paid classes of skilled artisans 
should seek their own advantage in 
common vith, and not by the exclusion 
of, their fellow labourers. While they 
continue to fix their hopes on hedging 
themselves in against competition, and 
protecting their own w^ages by shutting 
out others from access to their cmidoy- 
nient, nothing better can be expected 
from them than that total absence of 
any large and generous aims, that al- 
most open disregard of all other objects 
than high ivages and little work for 
their own small body, which were so 
deplorably evident in the proceedings 
and manifestoes of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers during their quar- 
rel with their employers. Success, even 
if attainable, in raising up a protected 
class of working people, would now be 
a hindrance, instead of a help, to the 
emancipation of the working classes at 
large. 

But though combinations to keep up 
wages are seldom efTectual, and when 
efectual, are, for the reasons which I 
have assigned, seldom desirable, the 
right of making the attempt is one 
winch cannot be refused to any portion 
of the working population without great 
injustice, or without the probability of 
lataliy misleading them respecting the 
circumstances which determine their 
condition. So long as combinations to 
raise wages were prohibited by law, 
the law appeared to the operatives to 
be the real cause of the ^low wages 
which there was no denying that it 
had done its best to produce. Experi- 
ence of strikes has been Hie best teacher 
of the labouring classes on the subject 


of the relation between wages and the 
demand and supply of labour * and it 
is most important that this cqiase of 
instruction should not he dihtuibed. 

It is a gi’eat error to condemn, per 
,se and absolutely, either trades unions 
or the collective action of strikes. 1 
pant that a strike is wrong^-wdie never? 
it is foolish, and it is fuolisb whenever 
it attempts to raise wages above that 
market rate which is icndored ])oss!ble 
by the demand and supply. But de- 
mand and supply are not physical 
agencies, which tin list a given amount 
of wages into a labourer’s hand without 
the participation of his own ill and 
actions. The market rate is not fixed 
for him by some selfacting iiislnimeiit, 
hut is the result of bargaining lotwoou 
human beings— of what Adam Smith 
calls “the higgling of the markcL;” 
and those who do not “ higgle” will 
long continue to pay, even over a coun- 
ter, more than the market juice fur 
their purchase#. Still more might poor 
labourers who hafe to do viih ibdi 
employers, remain long villiout the 
amount of wages which the demand 
for their lahSur would justify, unless, 
in vernacular phrase, they stood out for 
it : and how can they stand out for 
terms without organized coiicft't? What 
chance would any labourer have, who 
struck singly for an advance of wago.s ? 
How could he even know whether the 
state of the market admitted of a rise, 
except by consultation with his fellows, 
naturally leading to concerted action ? 
I do not hesitate to say that associa- 
tions of labourers, of a nature similar 
to trades unions, far from being* a hin- 
drance to a free market for labour, are 
the necessary instrumentality of that 
free market ; the indispensable means 
of enabling the sellers of labour to 
take due care of Iboir own iiitevcsta^ 
under a system of competition. Tlicro 
is an ulterior consideration of much 
importance, to which attention was fur 
the first time draw ii by Professor Faw- 
cett, in ^ article in the IVesimin&ter 
Review, jS^perience has at length 
-enabled the more intelligent trade, s to 
take a tolerably correct measuio of the 
circumstances on which the success of 
a strike for an advance of usages do 
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pontlfl. Tlie workmen, are now nearly 
as well infonned ns the master, of llie 
state of the market for his commodi- 
ties ; they can calculate his gains and 
liis expenses, they know when his trade 
is or is not prosperous, and only when' 
it is, are they ever again likely to strike 
^for liiglier wap^JS ; v.diich wages their 
known readiness to strike makes their 
employers for the most part willing, in 
that case, to concede. The tendency, 
therefore, of this state of things is to 
make a rise of wages, in any particular 
trade, usually consequent upon a rise 
of profits, which, as Mr. Fawcett ob- 
serves, is a commencement of that 
rtf'gTf»^.ar participation of the labourers 
in the profiO derived from their labour, 
every tendency to which, for the rea- 
sons stated in a previous chapter,* it 
is so important to encourage, since to 
it we have chiefly to look for any radi- 
cal improvement in the social and eco- 
nomical relations between labour and 
capital. Strikes, therefore, and the 
trade societies which render strikes 
possible, are for those various reasons 
not a mischievous, but oivthe contrary, 
a valuable part of the existing ma- 
chinery uf society. 

It is, hpwever, an indispensable con- 
dition of tolerating ccanbitiatioiis, that 
they should be voluntary. Ko seventy, 
necessary to the puipnse, is too great 
to io employed against attempts to 
Compel workitien to join a union, or 
take part in a sirike, by threats or 
violence. Idcre noral compulsion, by 
the expression of opinion, the law 
oreht not to interfere with ; it belongs 
to more eLliuliltncd o;)'’i!on to restrain 
it, by n cliiying the moral sentiments 
of tbe people. Other questions arise 
when the c- mhinaiion, being voluntary, 
pi opuses to itself objects really con- 
'•trurH to the public good High w^ges 
auw short hours aie generally good ob- 
jects, or, at ail evcnl.s, may he so: but 
in many trades unions, it is among the 
tuliB that there shall l^e no ttv^k vun-k, 
or no dillerence of pay helw’eea the 
moKi expert workmen and Ihe most im- 
tkiilui, or that no member of the union 
shall earn more than a certain sum per 
weelq in order that theie may he more 
® hook v. chap, 


employment for the I’est ; and the abo^ 
lition of piece w^ork, under more or less 
of moditication, ^lield a conspicuous 
place among the demands of the Amal- 
gamated Society. These are combina- 
tions to eftect objects which are perni- 
cious. Their success, even when only 
partial, is a public mischief; and were 
it complete, would he equal in magni- 
tude to almost any of the evils aris- 
ing from bad economical legislation. 
Hardly anything worse can ho said of 
the worst laws on the subject of in- 
dustry and its remuneration, consistent 
with the personal freedom of the la- 
bourer, than that they place the ener- 
getic and the idle, the skilful and the 
incompetent, on a level : and this, in 
so far as it is in itself possible, it is 
the direct tendency of the regulations 
of these unions to do. It does not, 
however, follow as a consequence that 
the law would be warranted in making 
the formation of such associations il- 
legal and punishable. Independently 
of all considerations of constitutional 
liberty, the best interests of the hn- 
man race imperatively require that 
all economical experiments, voluntarily 
undei taken, should have the fullest 
license, and that force and fraud should 
he the only means uf attempting to 
benefit themselves, which are inter- 
dicted to the less fortunate classes of 
the community .f 

§ 6. Among ilio modes of undue 
exercise of the power of government, 
on which I have commented in this 

f Whoever desires to understand the ques- 
tion of Trade Ooinbinuliuas as seen from the 
point of view of the working people, should 
make himself acquainted iviili a panqihlet 
pulKahed in I860, under the title “Trades 
CJmons and Strikes, their i^hilosoiihy and 
Intention, by T. J. Dunning, Secretary to 
the London Consolidated Society of Book- 
binders.'' There are many opinions in tins 
able tract in which I only partially, and soma 
in which I do not at ah, eoincide. lint there 
are also many sound arg aments, and an in- 
structive exposure of the enmmun fallacies 
of opponenis. Readers of oilier classes will 
see with surprise, not only how great a por- 
tion of truth the Unions have on their side^ 
but how much less flagrant and coiideiniiable 
even their errors appear, when seen under 
the aspect in whTeii it is only natural that 
the working classes should t heinselveg regard 
I hem. 
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chapter, I have iiicluiled only such as 
fti&t oa theories which ha\e sliil more 
or less oi‘ tooting in the niost en- 
lightened countries* I have not spoken 
of some which have done ‘still gj-eater 
mischief in times not ipng past, but^ 
which are now generally given up, at 
least in theory, though enough of them 
still icniains in practice to make it im- 
possible as yet to class them among 
exploded errors. 

hlio nutiiin, for example, that a go- 
vernment should choose opinions lor 
the people, and should not suller any 
doctrines in pohlics<*' morals, law, or 
religion, hut such as it approves, to be 
printed or publicly professed, may be 
sai 1 to be altogether abandoned as a 
general thesis. It is now well under- 
stood that a regime of this soil is fatal 
to all prosperity, even of an econo- 
mical kind: that the human mind, 
when prevented cither hy fear of the 
law or by fear of opinion fiom exer- 
cising its faculties freely on the most 
important subjects, acquires a general 
torpidity and imbecility, by which, 
when they reach a certain point, iL is 
disqualified fiom making any consi- 
derable advances even in the common 
affairs of life, and whicli, when greater 
still, make it gradually lose even its I 
revious attainments. There cannot 
6 a more decisive example than Spain 
and Portugal, for two centuries after 
the Reformation. The declino of those 
countries in national greatness,^ and 
even in material civilization, while al- 
most all the other nations of Europe 
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were uninterruptedly arhancing, has 
been ascribed to vanocs causes, but 
there is (me vlnch lies at the ibiuida- 
tion of them ail: the Holy Inquisi- 
11011, and the ; ystein of mental slavery 
of whicli it is the symbol. 

Yet although these truths are very 
widely recognised, and froe*lom both (£ 
opinion and of di-xufnoii is adinilted 
as an axiom in all free countricH, tins 
apparent liberality and Is leranco has 
acquired so littie of tlie autinnity of a 
principle, that it is always reuily to 
give way to the dread or horror in- 
spired by some particular S(U‘t of 
opinions. Wiihin the last ton or 
fifteen years several iulivithials linav 
suilcred iiiipiisunment, fur the 'J’alTiic 
profession, sometimes in a very tom. 
perate manner of dis])clier in rellgioa ; 
and it is probable that both the puohc 
and the government, at the first panic 
which arises on the pljoct of Cliartism 
or Oommuiiisin, wi'l liy to similar 
means for ch®ckm^^ the propagation of 
democratic or anfi-property doctrines. 
Ill this country, howe\er, the etrcciive 
restraints on mental freedom proceed 
much less f^im the law or the goveru- 
meui, than from the intolerant temper 
of the national mind , arising no longer 
from even as respectable * source as 
bigotry or fanaticism, but rather from 
the gvneral habit, hoili in opinion and 
conduct, of making adherence to cus- 
tom the rule oflile, and enforcing it, 
by social penalties, against ah persons 
who, without a parly to back them, 
assert their individual independence. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OIP THE anOUNDS AND DIMITS OP THE DAXBSEE-FAIRE 02 
XON-IKTEIiFERENCB PRINCIPLE. 


§ 1 . We have now reached the last 
part of our undertaking-, the discus- 
sion, so far as suited to this treatise 
(that is, so far as it is a question of 
principle, not dciailj of the limits of 
the province of govornment; the ques- 


tion, 'to wdiat objects ^guvornmental 
inter ventiim in the atlairs of society 
may or should extend, over and abo'.a 
those which necessarily appertain u 
it. No subject has been more keen!_^ 
contested in the present age : the con* 
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Ifipt, howewT, has chiefl}^ taken place 
louiiil certain select points, with only 
tiring excursions into the rest of the 
iield. Those indeed who hare dis- 
cuF-sed any particular question of go- 
Teninicnf iiilcrft'rence, such as state 
education (spiritual or secular), regu- 
lation of hcy.irs ot labour, a public pro- 
\ir,ion fur the f')or, &*c, ha^e often 
jralt largely in geiHU’al arguments, far 
(jiitstictching the special application 
liKuie tf theiu, and have shown a suffi- 
(d'Uitly strong bias either in favour of 
letting things alone, or in favour of 
meddling; but have seldom declared, 

( r apparently decided in their own 
minds, how far they wonhi cany either 
])r?iic?ple. The supp<irters of inter- 
iluvnco have ])ern content with assert- 
ing a geueval right and duty on tlie 
part of goveunnent to intervene, wher- 
ever its intervention would he useful 
and when those vho have been called 
tlie laiFsa^'fidre school have attempted 
any definite limitation ofMhe province 
oi' gin'ornraent, the/' have usually re- 
strict ed it to tljo protection of person 
and property against force and fraud; 
a dclminon to which noitlferthey nor 
any one else can deliberately adhere, 
since it excludes, as has been shown 
in a precedrag chapter, ^ some of the 
nioKl indispensable, and unanimously 
recognised, of the duties of govern- 
ment. 

Without professing entirely to sup- 
ply this tlefioicncy of a general theory, 
on a question which does not, as I 
concei\e, admit of any universal solu- 
tion, I shall attempt to afford seme 
little aid towards tlio rasohition of this 
class questions as they arise, by 
examining, in the most general point 
of view' in which the subject can be 
considered, what are the advantages, 
and v.hat the evils or inconveniences, 
orgovCrnment interference. 

\Ye must set out by distinguishing 
between two kinds of intoivention by 
the government, -which, though they 
may relate to tho same subject, ^diHer 
-^'/blcly in tbeir nature and eljpcts, and 
m|uijo, for their justiilcation, motives 
of a very dillerent degree of urgency, 
hhe ii^lerveniion may extend to con- 
• book t. cli, 5# 


trolling the free agency of individuals 
Government may interdict all persons 
from doing certain things ; or from 
doing them withouf its authorization ; 

; or ma;^ prescribe to them cei tain things 
^0 he clone, og a certain manner of 
doing things which it is left op'ionai 
witli them to do or to abstain horn, 
d’his is the author itative iiiterlerence 
of goverament. There is another kind 
of intervention -vdiich is not authori- 
tative : -when a government, instead 
of issuing a command and enforcing it 
by penalties, adopts tho coui&e so 
seldom resorted by govcrmnciits, 
and of which such important use might 
be made, that of giving advice, and 
promulgating information , or wdien, 
leaving individiuiis free to use their 
own mi'ans of pui-sumg any object of 
general iiiicre.st, tlie government, not 
meddling with them, !>iit not trusting 
th<‘ object solely to their care, esta- 
blishes, side by side with tlieir ar- 
rangeuicnts, an agency of its own for 
a like purpose. Ihus, it is one thing 
to mauitain a Church Kstahlishmciit, 
and another to refiiso toleration to 
other religions, or to persons professing 
no religion. It is one thing to provide 
schools or colleges, and another to re- 
quire that no person shall act as an 
instructor of youtli without a govern- 
ment license. Tliorc might bo a na- 
tional bank, or a government manu- 
factory, wuthout any monopoly against 
private hanks and manufactories. 
Theio^mi%bt be a post ofBce, without 
penalties against the conveyance of let- 
ters by oilier means. Tliere may be a 
corps of government engineers for 
civil purpose.^, wdiile the profession of 
a civil engineer is free to be adopted 
by every one. There may be public 
hospitals, w’itliout any I'cstriciion upon 
private medical or surgical iiractice. 

^ § 2. It is evident, even at ilrnt 
sight, that the aulboritativo form of 
government iiuerveution has a much 
more limited sphere of legitimate ac- 
tion than the other. It requires a 
nmch stronger necesbity to justify it 
in any case ; wdiile there are large 
departments of human life from which 
it must be unreservedly and imperi- 
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cnsly excliuloil. AVIiatcver tlieory we 
adopt respecting tlie foundation of the 
social union, and under whatever po- 
litical institution s«we live, there is a 
f ircle around every individual human 
being, which no government, belt that 
of one, of a few, or of tfle manv, oiigh^ 
to be permitted to overstep : there is a 
part of the life of every person who 
lias come to years of diseietion, within 
wbioh the individuality of tliat person 
ought to reign uncontnilled titlicrhy 
an} other individual or by the public 
collectively. That there is, or ought 
to be, some space ii^liuman existence 
thus entrenched around, and sacred 
from authoritative intrusion, no one who 
professes the smallest regard to human 
freedom or dignity will call in question : 
the point to bo determined is, where 
the limit should be placed ; bow large 
a province of human life tins reserved 
territory shonld inclnde. 1 apprehend 
that it ought to include all that x>ai't 
which concerns only the life, whether 
inward or outward, of the individual, 
and does not affect the interests of 
others, or afl’ects them only througli 
the moral inilucncc of Gxam])le. With 
respect to the domain of the inwaird 
consciousness, the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and as much of external conduct 
as" is personal only, in\(.hing no con- 
sequences, none at least of a ]3ainful or 
injurious kind, to other people ; I hold 
that it is allowable in all, and in the 
more thoughtful and cultivated often a 
duty, to assert and proinulgfhte, with 
all the force they are capable of, Iheiy 
opinion of what is good or bad, admi- 
rable or contemptible, but not to com- 
pel others to conform to that opinion ; 
whether the force used is that of extra- 
legal coercion, or exerts itself by means 
of the law. 

Even in those portions of conduct 
which do affect the interest of others, 
the onus of making out a case alv/ays 
lies on the defenders of legal prohi- 
bitions It is not <a merely constructive 
or presumptive injury to others, which 
will justify the iiiterierfiice of law with 
individual freedom. To^ he prevented 
iioni doing what one is inclined to, or 
from acting accordii>g to one’s ^ own 
judgment of what isdesiiable, is not 


only ahvays irksome, hut alwavs temls, 
pro tanto, to starve the develupraent 
of some portion of the bodily or montai 
faculties, either sensitive or active ; 
and unless the conscience of^the indb 
vidnal goes free'ly wdtii the* legal re- 
straint, it parfakos, either in a great 
or in a small degree, of ^le degiad^- 
tion of slavery. Sc'ltrcely any degree 
of utility, short of absolute necessity, 
will justify a prohibitory regulation, 
unle-'s it can also be made to recom- 
mend itself to the general conscience ; 
unless persons oE ordinary good inten- 
tions either hcliove already, or can he 
induced to believe, that the thing pro- 
hibited is a thing which they ought 
not to wish to do. • • 

It is otherwise with governmental 
interferences wdiieh do not restiain in- 
dividual free agency. NVhen a govern- 
ment provides means for fultilliug a 
cerrain end, leaving individuals free to 
avail themselves of diffeient means if 
in their opinj^n pro I Ci able, there is no 
infringement of Ifberty, no irksome or 
degrading restraint. One of the prin- 
cipal olijiictions lo government inter- 
ference is then absent. Theie is,how'- 
cver, ill almost all forms of govermnont 
agi'iicy, one thing which is corapidsury ; 
the xno vision of the pecimmry means. 
These are derived from taxation ; or, 
if oxi.sling in the form of an endow- 
ment derived from public^ property, 
llicy are still the cause of us much 
compulsory taxation as the sale or the 
annual proceeds of the property would 
enable to be dispensed with.^ ^ And 
tlie objcclion necessarily attaching to 
conix>iilsory contributions, is almost al- 
ways gseutly aggravated by the ex- 
pen dve pixa-autious and onerous re- 
st notions, which are indisponsablo to 
prevent evasion of a compulsory tax. 

♦ TliG only cases in which govD#!imetifc 
agency involves nothing vil" a coiiipulsory 
nature, are the rare eases lu winch, without 
any arliiieial monopolv, li pays its own ex- 
penses. A hridije built with public money, 
on whiok tolls are eolioctcil, sullieieiit to pay 
not only all current expenses, but the inte- 
rest of tho-original outlay, is one ease in 
point. The government railways in Belgium 
and Germany are another example. The 
Post OfiicG, if its fhonopoly were abolished, 
and it still paid its expenses, would be 
another. 
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§ 3. A second general objocti.ai to 
goyernment agency, is that every in- 
crease oi the functions devolving on 
the goMU’nment is an inciease of its 
pov^er, hi)l\i in the form of authoiity, 
and still more, in the indirect form of 
influence. The impoitance of this con- 
sMeration, in respect to political free- 
dom, has in general been quite suffi- 
ciently recognised, at least in Eng- 
land ; but many, in latter times, have 
been prone to think that limitation of 
tlie powers of the government is only 
essential when the government itself 
is badly constituted ; when it does not 
represent the people, but is the organ 
of pf cj^ss, or coalition of classes : and 
thaT; a government of sufficiently popu- 
lar constitution might he trusted with 
any amount of powder over the nation, 
since its pou’er would be only tliai of 
the nation over itself. This might he 
true, if the nation, in such cases, did 
not practically mean a mere majority 
of the nation, and if minorities were 
only capable of opprTissing, hut not of 
being oppressed. Experience, however, 
proves that the depositaries of power 
who are mere delegates of The joeople, 
that is of a majority, are quite as 
ready (when they think they can count 
on popnlarTupport) as any organs of 
oligarchy, i o assume arbitrary power, 
and encroach unduly on the liberty of 
private life. The public collectively is 
abundantly ready to imiiose, not only 
its generally narrow views of its inte- 
rests, but its abstract opinions, and 
even its tastes, as laws binding upon 
individuals. And the present civiliza- 
tion tends so strongly to make tlie 
power of persons acting in masses the 
only substantial power in society, that 
there never was more necessity for 
surrounding individual independence 
<^f thought, speech, and conduct, with 
the most powerful defences, in order to 
maintain that originality of mind and 
individuality of character, which are 
the only source of any real progress, 
and of most of the qualities'" which 
make the human race mmdi superior 
Vo any herd of animals. Hence it is 
ro less important in ar democratic than 
in any other government, that all ten- 
tlrney on the part of public authorities 


to stretch their intericrenoe, and as. 
sumo a power of any sort which can 
ea.sily be dispensed with, should be re- 
gardcil wllli unrcCiiitiing jealousy. 
Perhaps ibis'' is even more important 
Jp a chmiocracy^than in any other form 
of political society; because, Vvhere 
public opinion is sovereign, an indi- 
vidual who is oppicssed by the sove- 
reign docs not, as in most other states 
of things, And a rival power to which 
he can appeal for relief, or, at ail events, 
for sympathy. 

§ 4. A third f;eneral objection to 
government agency, rests on the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour. Every 
additional function imdei taken by tlio 
government, is a fresh occupation im- 
posed upon a body alreadj’- overcharged 
with duties. A natural consequence 
is that most tilings are ill done ; mucli 
not done at all, becauso the govern- 
ment is not able to do it without 
delays which are fatal to its purpose ; 
that the more troublesome, and less 
showy, of the functions undertaken, 
are postponed or neglected, and an ex- 
cuse is always ready for the neglect ; 
while the heads of the administration 
have their minds so fully taken up with 
official details, in however perfunctory 
a manner superintended, that they 
have no time or thought to spare for 
Iho great interests of the state, and the 
preparation of enlarged measures of 
social improvement. 

But these inconveniences, tlKuigh 
real and serious, result mutli more 
from tho had organizfiiion of govern- 
ments, than from tho extent and va- 
riety of the duties undertaken by them. 
Government is not a name for some 
one functionary, or definite number of 
functionaries: there may bo almost 
any amount of division of labour within 
the administrative body itself. Tho 
evil in question is felt in great magni- 
tude under some of the governments of 
the Continent, where six or eight men, 
living at tho capital and known by the 
name of ministers, demand that the 
whole public business of the country 
shall pass, or ho supposed to pa.ss, 
under their indlvidnal eye. But the 
iiK’onvetiiencc -would be reduced to a 
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very manageable compass, in a country 
in which there was a proper distri- 
hution of functions between the central 
and local ofacei^ of government, and 
in which the central bc^dy wa^ divMed 
into a sufficient number of departments 
Vdien Parliament thought it expedient 
to confer on the government an in- 
specting and partially controlling au- 
thority over railways, it did not add 
railways to the department of ihe 
Home Minister, hut created a Paxilway 
iJoard. "When it determined to have a 
central superintending authority for 
pauper administrsrtion, it established 
the Poor Law Commission. There are 
few countries in which a greater num- 
ber of functions are discharged by pnh- 
Hc ofBcers, than in some states of the 
American Union, particularly the New 
England States : but the division of 
labour in public business is extreme ; 
most of these officers being not even 
amenable to any common superior, but 
performing their duties freely, under 
the double check of election by their 
townsmen, and civil as well as criminal 
responsibility to the tribunals. 

It is, no doubt, indhpcnsahlc to good 
govermnent that the chiefs of the ad- 
ministration, whether pennanent or 
tem 2 )oi’ary, should eKtend a command- 
ing, though general, view over the 
aggicgate of ail the interests coiiMed, 
in any degree, to the responsibility of 
the central power. Put with a skilful 
internal organization of the adminis- 
tradve machine, leaving to subordi- 
nates, and as far as p ssihie to local 
Buburdinulcs, not only the execution, 
but to a great degree the coutrol, of 
details ; holding them accouiitahlo lor 
the results of their acts rather than for 
the aeis themselves, except where these 
come within the cognizance of the tri* 
bimals ; taking the most effectual secu- 
rities for honest and capable ajxpoint- 
nients ; opening a broad path to 
promotion from the inferior degi-ees of 
the administrative scale to the supe- 
rior \ leaving, at each step, to the^lmxc- 
tionary, aviderraugo in the origina- 
tion of measures, so that, in the highest 
grade of all, dehbeijition might ho con- 
centrated on the great collective iiiie- 
tests of the eountry in each depart- 


ment, if ail this voro done, the 
government would not probably bo 
overburtbened by any business, in other 
respects fit to be imdci-rahcii by it; 
lliough tbo overbuiLlieniiig would re- 
main as a seiious addition to tlie in- 
conveniences incurred by its ander-* 
taking any which was uiifit. 

§ 5. Blit though a bettor organiza- 
tion of goverimients would greatly 
diminish the force of the objcclion to 
the mere multiplication of their duties, 
it would still remain true that in all the 
more advanced communities, the great 
majority of things are worse done by 
the intervention of government, than 
the individuals most interestelf ii? the 
matter would do them, or cause them 
to bo done, if loft to themselves. The 
grounds of this truth are expressed 
with tolerable exactness in the popular 
dictum, that people nndei stand their 
own business and their own interests 
belter, ani care for them more, than 
the governmefft does, or can be ex- 
pected to do. This maxim holds true 
throughout the greatest part of the 
business t)f life, and wherever it is true 
wo ought to condemn every kind of 
govermnent intervention that confiicts 
with it The inferiority ftf goxermnoiit 
agency, for example, in any of the 
cc^mnion operatioiis of industry or com- 
merce, is proved by the fact, that it is 
hardly ever able to maintain^ itself 
in equal competition with individual 
agency, whore the individuals possess 
tile requisite degree of industrial enter- 
prise, ami can command the necessary 
assemblage of mean All tlu*. fiicili- 
tics which a government enjoys of 
access to information ; ail the moans 
which it possesses of remunerating, 
and therefore of commanding, the best 
available talent in the maiket-^arc 
not an equivalent for the d!ie great 
disadvantage of an inferior interest in 
the result. 

it must be remembered, besides, 
tlia? even if a government wure supC' 
rior in intelligence and knowledge tc 
any single individual in the nation, ii 
must bo infenior to all the individuals 
of the nation taken together. It cfii 
neither possess in itbeli', nor enlist ii 
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its Rer\ic 0 , more tlian a portion of tl)e 
acquirements and capacities winch tbo 
country cojitains, applicable to any 
given purpose. There mast ho many 
persons equally qualified for the work 
vith those wlmni tlie government em- 
' ploys, even if it selects its inslniments 
wiyi no rcferq^ice to any considiiralion 
hut their fitnesH ^Now these are the 
very persons into whose hand.s, in the 
cases of most common occurience, a 
system of iiidi\iduai agency naturally 
tends to throw the work, heeause they 
are capable of doing it better or on 
cheaper terms than any other poj-sons. 
So far as this is the case, it is evident 
that governnicni, by excluding or even 
by EuiPCrseding individual agency, 
either substitutes a less qualified in- 
stnmentality fur one better qualified, 
or at any rate substitutes its on n mode 
of accomplishing the work, for all the 
variety of modes wliicli would be tried 
by a number of erjually qualified per- 
sons aiu.iiig at the saincej^d; a com- 
petition by many degrees more pro- 
pitious to the progress of improvement, 
than any uniformity of system. 

r, 

§ 6. I have reserved for the last 
place one of the strongest of the 
leasons against the extension of go- 
verninent agency. Even if the govern- 
ment could comprehend v.dthin itself, 
in each department, all the most emi- 
m at intellectual capacity and active 
talent of the nation, it would not be 
the loss desirable that the conduct of a 
large portion of the allairs of society 
should be left in the hands of the 
persons immediately interested in them. 
The business of life is an essential part 
of the practical education of a people ; 
without which, book and school in- 
struction, though most necessary and 
salutary, dn^s not suffice to qualify 
th(fm fey conduct, and for the adapta- 
tion of means to ends. Instruction is 
Wily one of the desiderata of mental 
improvement; aiiotlier, almost as in- 
dispensable, is a v igorous exerewe of 
the active energies ; labour, contriv- 
ance, judgment, self control :'*and the 
natural stimulus to th^se is the diffi- 
culties of life. This doctrine is not to 
be confounded ydth the complacent 


oprimism, uhlcli represents the evfla 
of life as dewiablo thiuge,^ Ijoi ausc they 
call forth qutilities adapted to combat 
with evils. It is only, bccanse the dif- 
ficulties exist, ghat the qualities which 
combat ‘’with tlicm aie of any value. 
Ah practical befogs it is our business 
to free bimian life from as many as 
possible of its diiiicidties, and not to 
I'ocp up a stock of them as hunteis 
prescive game, fur the exercise of pur- 
suing it. i’.iii since the need of activo 
talent and practical judgment in the 
affiiirs of life can only bo diminished, 
and not, even on t^.ie most favourable 
supposition, done away with, it is im- 
portant ^tbat those endowments should 
he cultivated not merely in a select 
few, but in all, and that the cultivation 
should he more varied and complete 
tlian most persons arc able to find in 
the iian'ow sphere of their merely indi- 
vidual interests. A people among 
v.hoiii there is no habit of spontaneous 
action for a collective interest — who 
look habitually to their government to 
command or prompt them in all matters 
of joint concern — who expect to have 
ever} tiling done for thenq except what 
can be made an afiair of mere habit 
and routine — have their faculties only 
half developed ; their education is de- 
fective in one of its most important 
branches. 

Not only is the cultivation of the 
activo faculties hy exercise, diffused 
through the whole community, in itself 
one of the most valuable oi‘ national 
possessions: it is rendered, not less, 
but more, necessary, when a high Jo- 
gree of that indispensable cnlture is 
systematically ke^rt up in the chiefs 
and functionaries of the state. There 
cannot he a combination of circum- 
stances more dangerous to human wel- 
fare, than that in uliich intelligence 
and talent are maintained at a high 
stamiard within a governing corpora- 
tion, but starved and discouraged out- 
side the pale. Such a system, mom 
completely than any other, embodies 
the idea of despotism, hy arming with 
iii|ellectual superiority as an additional 
weapon, those who have already the 
legal pow'er. It ^?•pproaches as nearly 
as the organic difference between 
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Iiuraan boings and otlicr animals ad- 
to the government of sliecp by 
tlieir shepherd, without ain thing like 
so strong an i^teicstas tlie shepherd 
has in the thiiving ^onditinii of tlie 
dock. The only security ag%inst poli- 
tical slavery, is the*check maintained 
over governors, by the diffusion of in- 
telligence, activity, and public spirit 
among the governed. Experience 
proves the extreme difficulty of per- 
manently keeping up a sufficiently high 
standard of tbose qualities; a difficulty 
wbicli increases, as tlie advance of 
civilization and Mciirity removes one 
after another of tlie hardships, embar- 
rassments, and dangers against which 
individuals had formerly no resource 
but in their own strength, skill, and 
courage. It is therefore of supreme 
importance that all classes of the com- 
munity, down to the lowest, should 
have much to do for themselves ; that 
as great a demand should be made 
upon tlieir intelligence and virtue as it 
is in any respect equal to; that the 
government should not only leave as 
far as possible to tlioir own taciilties 
the conduct of whatever concerns 
themselves alone, but sliould sufler 
them, or rather encourage them, to 
manage as many as possible of their 
joint concerns by voluntary co-opera- 
tion : since this discussion and manago- 
ment of collective interests is the great 
school of that public spirii, and the 
great source of that intelligence of 
public affairs, which are ahvajs re- 
garded as the distinctive character of 
the public of free countries. 

A democratic constitution, not sup- 
ported by democratic institutions in de- 
tail, but confined to the central govern- 
ment, not only is not political freedom, 
but often creates a spirit precisely the 
reverse, carrying down to the lowest 
grade in society the desire and ambi- 
tion of political domination. In some 
countries the desire ^of the people is 
for not being tyrannized over, but in 
others it is merely for an equal chance 
- to everybody of tyi’annizlng. Unhap- 
pily this last state of the desires* is 
fully as natural to mankind as the 
former, and m many of the condirioiis 
^ven ol ‘civilized humanity, fe far more 


Inrgely exemplified. In proportion as* 
the people are acoiist timed to nianage 
their afiairs by their own active inter- 
vention, insicad of leaving them to the 
government, their desires will turn to 
repelling tyranny, rather than to tyra^fe. 
nizing : while in proportion as all real 
initiative and directioiat resides i* the 
government, andfndividuals habitually 
feel and act as under its perpetual 
tutelage, popular institutions dcvolope 
in them not the desire of freedom, but 
an unmeasured appetite for place and 
power; diverting the intelligonce afid 
activity of the country from its prin- 
cipal business, to a wretched competi- 
tion for the selfish .prizes and th^ petty 
vanities of office. ** 

^ § 7. The preceding are the prin- 
cipal reasons, of a general characior, 
in favour of restrictiugto the narrowest 
compass the intervention of a public 
authority in the business of the com- 
munity : ^nd few will dispute the more 
tlian sufficiency of these reasons, to 
throw, in every instance, thoburilion of 
making out a strong case, not on those 
who res^t, but on tbose who recom- 
mend, government interference. 1 net- 
ting alone, in short, should be the 
general practice : every Ceparliire from 
it, unless required by some great good, 
is a certain evil 

The degree in which the maxim, 
even in the cases to which it is most 
manifestly applicable, has heretofore 
been infringed by governments, future 
ages will probably have dilficulty in 
crediting. Some idea may be formed 
of it from the description by M. 
Dunoyci”^ of the restraints imposed on 
the operations of manufacture un'ler 
the old government of Franco, by the 
meddling and regulating spirit of legis- 
lation. 

“ The State exercised over tliardilao- 
turing industry the most unlimiled and 
arbitrary jurisdiction. It disposed 
without scruple of tlie rcsouicos of 
manmfacturers : it decided who should 
he allo\^cd to w’ork, what things it 
should he permitted to make, 'chat ma- 
terials should employed, w'hai pi’o- 

* 0)1 tuu L h^dj &/ Zai>o.i.rj vuL vc 

pp. 
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cesses followed, what forms sliould bo 
given to productions. It was not 
enoiigli to do well, to do better; it was 
necessary to do according to the rules. 
Everybody knows the regulation of 
^670 vdiich presciibed to seize and 
nail to the pillory, with the names of 
the Quakers, gqpds not conformable to 
the iiiVs, and wlnclt^- on a second repe- 
tition of tlic offence, directed that the 
in an a far tiirers ibmiiRclves should be 
^iiachod also. Not the taste of the 
coiismncrs, but tlic eoinmands of the 
law must be attended to. Legions of 
inspectors, commiss'oiiers, controllers, 
jurymen, guardians, W’crc charged with 
its exeendion. IMapliinos ■were broken, 

*■ prodift'lfTwmre burned when not con- 
formable to the rules: iinpro’icmenis 
were punished; inventors -were fined. 
There were different sets of rules for 
goods destined for homo consumjdiun 
and for those intended for expoitation. 
An artizan could neither choose the 
place in wdiicli to establish Ijpmsclf, nor 
wnwk at all seasons, mr -work for all 
customers. There exists a decree of 
March 30, 1700, •which limits to 

eighteen towns the numhervof places 
where stockings might be woven A 
decree of June 18, 2723, enjoins the 
mnnufaciurcyis at Eouen to suspend 
their works from the 1st of July to 
the 15ib of September, in order lo fa- 
cilitate the harvest Louis XiV., when 
be iuiended to construct the colonnade 
of the Louvre, forbade all private per- 
sons to employ workmen without his 
permission, under a penalty of 10,000 
irn'cs, and forbade w’orkmcn to work 
for private persons, on pain for the first 
offence, of imprisonment, and for the 
second, of the galleys.” 

That these and similar regulations 
were not a dead letter, and that the 
officious and vexatious meddling •was 
prdlongCd down to the i rench Eevo- 
lution, w'C have the testimony of 
Pioland, the Girondist minister.* 1 
have seen,” says he, “eighty, ninety, 
a hundred pieces of cotton or ■woollen 
stuff cut up, and completely destroyed. 

1 have 'witnessed simihir scenes every 
week for a number oi^e&Ys. 1 have 

___* I quote at second hand, from Mr. Caa*ey*s 
iTtw ij ti;? the Mate qf pp. 195 - 6 . 


seen maiiuracUired goods confiscated ; 
heavy fines laid on tlic manufacturers ; 
some pieces of fabric were burnt in 
public places, and at the hours of 
market : others wmro fixed to the pil- 
lory, -syitlo the name of the maniifac- 
tufhr inscribed npun them, and he him- 
self was threatened with the pillory, in 
case of a second offence. All tlns\,’as 
done under my eyes, at Rouen, in con- 
formity with existing regulations, or 
ministerial orders. Vvliat crime de- 
served so cruel a punishment? Some 
defects in tlie materials employed, or 
in the texture of tli^e fabric, or even in 
some of the tlircads of the warp. 

“ I have frequently seen manufac- 
turers visited by a band of satellites 
•udio put all in coni'usion in their esta- 
blishments, spread terror iii their fami- 
lies, cut the stuffs from the frames, tore 
off the warp hum the looms, and car- 
ried them away as proofs of infringe- 
ment; the manufacturers were sum- 
moned, tried, and condemned: their 
goods confiscated ; copies of tlieir judg- 
ment of confiscation posted up in every 
public place ; fortune, reputation, credit, 
all was lost and destroyed. And for 
what offence ? Because they had made 
of worsted, a kind of cloth called shag, 
such as the English used to manufic- 
turo, and even sell in France, while the 
French rcgulaticins stated that that 
kind of cloth should be made with mo- 
hair. IJiave seen other manufacturers 
treated in the sanjc ■way, because they 
had made canihits of a particular 
width, used in England and Germany 
for which there uas a great demanu 
from Spain, Fortugai, and other coun- 
tries, and from several parrs of France, 
while the French regulations prescribed 
other widths for camlets.” 

The time is gone by, when such ap- 
plications as these of the principle of 
“paternal government” would be at- 
tempted, in even the least enlightened 
country of the European connjon- 
wealth of iiati(jns. in such cases as 
those cited, all the general objections 
lo government interference are valid, 
and several of tbem in nearly Iheir 
highest degree. But we must now 
turn to the seco;gd part of onr task, 
and direct our attention to cases, in 
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w'licli some of those general object ioos means and applimu'cs of eomo oumpn- 
are altogether absent, while those which tion, for the use of the persons cngai^md 
can never he got rid of entirely, are in it, who may bo presumed to‘^be 
overruled by counter- considerations of judges of the things required in their 
still greater impoAance. own habitual emplovnient. ihit there 

We have observed that* as a general are other things of the worUi of which 
rule, the business of life is better pe% the demand of the maikct is hy no 
formed wdion those w’ho have an imme- means a test; things of whicF the 
diate interest in it are left to take their utility does not consist ministermg 
own course, uncontrolled either by the to inclinations, nor Si serving the daily 
mandate of the law or by the meddling nses of life, and the w^ant of which in 
of any public functionary. The per- least felt wdmre the need is greatest 
sons, or some of the poisons, who do This is peculiarly true of those things 
the work, are likely to ho Letter judges wdiich are chiefly useful as tending tj 
than the government, of Iho means of raise the character of human beings. ’ 
attaining the parti(?ular end at which The uncultivated cannot he competent 
they aim. Were we to siippo.se, what judges of cultivation. Those who most 
is not very probable, that the govern- need to he made wiser and better, 
ment has possessed itself of the best ur.ually desire it least, and if tiiey de- 
knowdedge which had been acvpiircd up sired it, w'oukl be incapable of finding 
to a given time by the persons most the way to it by their own lights. It 
skilled in the occupation; even then, ‘ will coiitinnally happen, on the volun- 
the individual agents have so much lary system, that, the end not being 
stronger and more direct an interest in desired, the means will not be provided 
the result, that the means are far more at all, or that, the persons re(|niring 
likely to he improved and perfected if improvomei'Jt li.aving an imperfect or 
left to their uncontrolled choice. But altogether crronc^)us conception of what 
if the workman is generally the best they want, the supply calloil forth by 
selector of means, can it be alBrined the demand of the market will he any- 
with the same universality, that the thing but \?hat is really required. Now 
consumer, or person served, is the must any well-in iontioned and tolerably 
competent judge of the end? Is the civilized government may think wiln- 
lu}er always qualified to judge of the out presumption that it cfoes or ought 
commodity ? If not, the presninption to possess a degree of cultivation above 
in favour of the competition oi the the avmage of the community which 
market does not apply to the case; it rules, and that it should therefore be 
and if the commodity be one, in the capable of oircring better education 
quality of which society has much at and belter instruction to the people, 
stake, the balance of advantages may than the greater number of them would 
be ir favour of some mode and degree spontaneously demand. Education, 
of intervention, by the authorized re- tnerefore, is one of those tilings which 
presenlatives of the collective interest it is admissible in principle that a 
of tho stale. government should provide for the 

people. The case is one to which tlie 
i 8. Now, the proposition that the reasons of the non-interference prin- 
consiimcr is a competent judge of the ciple do not necessarily or universally 
commodity, can be admitted only with extend.* 

num^erous abatements and exceptions. * opposition to these opinions, a 
He is generally the best judge (though 'writer, with whom on many points I ajfrce, 
even this is not true universally) of the but whoso hostility to government mterven- 
mperial oWeote produced for his use. 

These are destinea to supply some instruction, however good m itself, ean only 
physical want, or gratify some taste or be useful *o the public in so far as they are 
iniHuation, respecting which wants fe S°fh7 S' 

mchnations there is no appeal irom the is its success as a pecuniary enter. 

|>oTson who fef Is ihem ; or they are the prisp. Thm arguu'cnt no nvr© cm* 
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Witli regard to elementary educa- 
tion, tlic exception to ordinary rules 
may, 1 conceive, jiistifiablj’ be carried 
still furtber. There are certain primary 
elements and ineaTis of knowledge, 
wbicbitds in the highest degree _ de- 
sirable that all human beings bom into 
the communiiy should acquire during 
fhiltlliood. f^icir parents, or those 
on whom they depend, have the power 
of obtaining ^cr them this instruction, 
and fail to do it, they commit a double 
breach of duty . towards the children 
themselves, and towards the members 
of the community genoially, who aic 
all liable to suder seriously from the 
consequences of ignorance and want of 
edwcQition in their fellow-citizens. It 
is therefore an allowable exercise of the 
powders of government, to impovse on 
parents the legal obligation of giving 
elementary instruction to children. This 

elusive respecting instruction for the mind, 
than it would bo respecting medicine for tho 
body. Xo medicine will do^the patient any 
good if he cannot be induced to take it ; but 
■we are not bound to admit as a corollary 
from this, that the patient will select the 
right medicine without assist^ce. Ts it not 
probable that a recommendifiion, from any 
quarter which he respects, may induce him 
to accept a better medicine than he would 
eponlaueous^ have chosen ? This is, m 
I'cspect to education, the very point in de- 
bate. Without doubt, instruction which is 
80 far in advance of the people that they 
cannot be induced to avail themsehes of it, 
is to them of no more worth than if it did not 
exist. But between what they spontane- 
ously choose, and what they will refuse to 
at’cept when otlered, there is a breadth of 
jntenal proportioned to their deference for 
the recoramender. Besides, a thing of viluch 
the public are bad judges, may require to be 
.shown to them and'pres'sed on their attention 
for a long lime, and to prove its advantages 
by long experience, before they learn to 
«>ppreciate it, yet they may learn at last; 
wmob they might never have done, if the 
thing had not been thus obtruded upon them 
in act, but only recommended in theory. 
Xow, a pecuniary speculation cannot wait 
yeafs,’T>v iierhsps generations, for success ; 
Jt must succeed rapidly, or not at all. Another 
consideration wIueh Tl, Dunoyer seems to 
have overloolred, is, that institutions and 
modes of tint ion which never could be made 
sufficiently popular to repay, witii"^ profit, 
the expenses incurred on them, may be in- 
valuable to the many by givinff the highcfat 
quality of education to the few, and keeping 
tip theperpetual successw^n ofsuperiormmds, 
by whom knowle.'Te is advanced, and ilis 
Cfommarn ty urged f-wrward in ehilization. 


liovrover cannot fairly he done, -witlumt 
taking measures to ensure that siudi 
instrnctlon sliall he always acccssihlo 
to them, cith(3r gratuitously or at a 
ti'ifiing expense. 

It may indeed be ohjected that the 
f'cdncation of ohildren is one of tho«o 
expenses wliioli parents, even of the 
labouring class, ought to defray; that 
it is desirable that they should feel i t 
incurahent on them to provide hy their 
ow'n means for tho fulfilment of their 
duties, and that by giving education at 
the cost of others, just as much as by 
gi\ing suhsLstc|^ce, tho standard of 
necGSGary wages is proportionally low- 
ered, and the springs of exertion and 
self-restraint in so much relaxed. This 
argument could, at best, ho only valid 
if the que.stinn w’cro that of substi- 
tuting a public provision for wdiat indi- 
viduals tvould otlioiwise do for them- 
selves; if all parents in tho labouring 
class recognised and practised tho duty 
of giving instruction to their children 
at their own expense. But inasmuch 
as parents do not practise this duty, 
and do not include education among 
those necessary expenses which their 
wages must provide for, therefore tho 
general rale of wages is not high enough 
to hear those expenses, and they must 
ho borne from some other source And 
this is not one of tho cases in Avhuli 
the tender of help perpetuates the stafo 
of things w hicli renders help necessarv . 
Instruction, 'when it is really such, dots 
not ener\ate, but strengthens as well 
as enlaigcs the active faculties: in 
whatever manner acipiircd, its efiect on 
the mind is fiwourahlo to the spirit of 
independence : and when, unless liad 
gi’atuitouhly, it would not be had at all, 
help in this form has the opposite ten- 
dency to that which in so many other 
cases makes it ohjectionahlo ; it is help 
tow^ards doing without help. 

In England, and most European 
countries, eiemeiiiviry instruction can- 
not he paid lor, at its full cost, from the 
common wages of unskilled labour, and 
woukl not it it could. The alternative 
thcroibre is not between government 
''and private speculation, hut between a 
guvemmeiit pixjvision and voluntary 
charity : between interference by go 
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veniment, and interference hy associa- therefore, may, and in many cases 
tions of individuals, subscribing tbeir ought to, establish schools and col 
own money for the purpose, like the leges, it must neither compel nor bri bo 
two great School Societies. It is, of any person to come to them ; nor ought 
com sc, not desirable tbiit anything the power of individuals to set up i-ival 
should he done by funds derived from^ establishments, to depend in any degree 
compulsory taxation, which is already upon its authorization. It would ho 
sufSciently well done by individual justified in requiring from the peopV 
liberality. How far tins is the case that they shall pos^ss instruction in 
with school instruction, is, in each par- certain things, but not in prescribing 
ticular instance, a question of fact, to them how or from whom they shall 
The education provided in this country obtain it. 
on the voluntary principle has of late 

been so much discussed, that it is need- § 9. In the matter ot edcicatiox, the 
less in this place to criijicise it minutely, intervention of government is justi- 
and I shall merely express ^my convic- fiable, because the case is not one in 
tion, that even in quantity it is, and is which the interest and judgment of the 
likely to remain, altogether insufficient, consumer are a sufficient security Vor 
while in quality, though with some the goodness of the commodity. Let 
sl’ght tendency to improvement, it is ns now consider another class of cases, 
ne\er good except hy some rare acci- where there is no person in the situa- 
dent, and generally so bad as to be tion of a consumer, and where the in- 
little more than nominal. I hold it terest and judgment to be relied on are 
therefore the duty of the government those of tiie agent himself ; as in the 
to supply the defect by giving pecn- conduct of Qpy business in which he 
niary support to elementary schools, is exclusively iifterested, or in en- 
such as to render them accessible to all tering into any contract or engage- 
tbe children of the poor, either freely, ment by which be himself is to he 
or for a payment too inconsiderable to bound. • 

he sensibly felt. The ground of the practical principle 

One thing must be strenuously in- of non-interference must hero be, that 
sisted on ; that the government mxxst most persons take a jxxstef and more 
claim no monopoly for its education, intelligent view of their own interest, 
either in the lower or in the higher and of the means of promoting it, than 
branches ; must exert neither axitbo- can cither be presciibed to them by a 
rity nor inflxience to indxxce the people general enactment of the legislature, or 
to resort to its teachers in preference pointed out in tlie particular case by a 
to others, and must confer no pecxxliar pxiblic functionary. The maxim is un- 
advantages cn those who have been questionably soxind as a general rxde ; 
instructed hy them. Though the go- hxxt there is no difficulty in perceiving 
vernment teachers will probably he some very large and conspicuous ex- 
superior to the average of private in- j ceptions to it. These may he classed 
structors, they will not embody all the under several heads. ^ 
knowledge and sagacity to be found in First : — The individual who is pre- 
all instructors taken together, and it is sumed to he the best jxxdge of bis own 
desirable to leave open as many roads interests may be incapable of judging 
as possible to the desired end. It is or acting for himself; may he a iTtnatic, 
not endurable that a go vernment shoxild, an idiot, an inffintt or though not 
either in law or in fact, have a complete wholly incapable, may be of ^immature 
control over the education of the people, years and judgment. ^ In this case the 
To possess such a control, and actually foiindafion of the non-interference prin- 
exert it, is to be despotic. A govern- ciple brea]jj;s down entirely. The per- 
ment which can mould the opinions^ son most intei'estcd is not the best 
and sentiments of the people from their judge of the nmtter, nor a competent 
yoxxth upwards, can dc^vith them what- judge at all. Insane personsarc every- 
ever it pleases. Though a government, where regarded as proper objects of the 
P.E. ^ ^ 
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^re of the state.'^ In tlie case of 
cliiklren and jonng persons, it is com- 
mon to say, that though they cannot 
judge for themselves, they have their 
parents or other relatives to judge for 
them. Ent this removes the ^question 
into a different category ; making it no 
linger a qi\<^tion Tvhetlier the govern- 
nient shoukt inteishre with individuals 
in the direction of their own conduct 
and interests, hut whether it should 
leave absolutely in their power the 
conduct and interests of somebody else. 
Parental power is as susceptible of 
abuse as any other power, and is, as a 
matter of fact, constantly abused. If 
laws do not succeed in preventing 
paf^n© from brutally ill-treating, and 
even from murdeiing their children, far 
less ought it to be presumed that the 
interests of children will never he sa- 
crificed, in more common})lacs and less 
revolting ways, to the selfishness or the 
ignorance of their parents. Whatever 
it can bo clearly seen ^hat parents 
ought to do or forheai*? for' the interest 

* The practice of the English law with 
respect to msane persons, especially on the 
oll-important point of the asq^rtainment of 
insanity, most urgently demands reform. 
At present no persons, whose property is 
worth coveting, and whose nearest relations 
are unscrupiilous, or on had terms with 
them, are secure against a commission of 
.lunacy. At the instance of the persons who 
would profit by their being declared insane, 
a jury may be impanelled and an investiga- 
tion held at the expense of the property, in 
which all their personal peeuharitics, with all 
the additions made by the lying gossip of low 
servants, are poured into the credulous ears 
of twelve petty shopkeepers, ignorant of all 
ways of life except those of their own class, 
ana regarding every trait of individuality in 
character or taste as eccentricity, and all 
eccentricity as either insanity or wickedness. 
If this sapient tribunal gives the desired ver- 
dict, the property is handed over to perhaps 
the last persons whom the rightfol owner 
would have desired or suffered to possess it. 
Some recent instances of this kind of inves- 
tlgatio;tf have been a scandal to the admims- 
tration of justice. Whatever other changes 
in this branch of law may be made, two at 
least are imperative : first, that, as in other 
Wal proceedings, the expenses should not 
§e borne by the person on trial, but by 
the promoters of the inquiry, su'Sject to 
recovery of costs in case of success: and 
secondly, that the property ol a person 
declared insane, should in no case be made 
over to heirs while the '|iroprietor is ahve, 
but should be managed Iby a public officer 
until his death or recovery. 


of children, the law h warranted, if h 
is able, in compelling to be done or for- 
borne, and is generally bound to do so.. 
To fajvo an esamplp from the peculiar 
prownce of political economy ; it is 
right that efiildren, and young persons 
*Siot yet arrived'^at maturity, should bo 
protected, so far as the eye and hand 
of the state can reach, from heiog 
over-worked. Labouring for too many 
hours in the day, or on work heyoiid 
their strength, should not he permitted 
to them, for if permitted it may alwaj s 
be compelled. Ereedom of contract, 
in the case of children, is hut anothei 
word for freedom of coercion. Educa- 
tion also, the best wdaicli circumstances 
admit of their receiving, Is not a thing 
wdiich parents or relatives, from indif- 
ference, jealousy, or avarice, should 
have it in their power to withhold. 

The reasons for legal intervention 
in favour of children, apply not less 
strongly to the case of those nnfortu 
nate slaves and victims of the most 
brutal part of mankind, the lower 
animals. It is by the grossest misun- 
derstanding of the principles of libel tv, 
that the infliction of exemplary pimisli- 
ment on ruffianism practised towards 
these defenceless creatures, has been 
treated as a meddling by government 
with things beyond its xprovince ; an 
interference with domestic life. The 
domestic life of domestic tyrants is 
one of the things which it is the most 
imperative on the law to interfere 
with; and it is to be regretted that 
metaphysical scruples respecting the 
nature and source of the authority of 
government, should induce many warm 
supporters of laws against cruelty to 
animals, to seek for a justification of 
such laws in the incidental conse- 
quences of the indulgence of ferocious 
habits, to the interests of human 
beings, ratber than in the intrinsic 
meiils of the case itself. What it 
would be the duty of a human being, 
possessed of the requisite ph],^sical 
strength, to prevent by ^force if at- 
tempted in his presence, it cannot he 
less incumbent on society generally to 
repress. The existing laws of England 
on the subject are chiefly defective in 
the trifling, often almost nominala 
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maximnm, to wHcli the penalty even 
:n the worst cases is limited. 

Among those members of the com- 
munity whose freedom of contract 
ought to he contiiolled by the legisla- 
ture for their own protection, on ac- 
count (it is said) of their de]Jendent 
position, it is frequen1:ly proposed to 
include women: and in the existing 
Factory Act, their labour, in common 
with that of young persons, has been 
placed under peculiar restrictions. 
But the classing together, for this and 
other purposes, of women and children, 
appears to me both indefensible in 
principle and mischtavous in practice. 
Children below a certain age cannot 
judge or act for themselves ; up to a 
considerably greater age^ the^_ are in- 
evitably more or less disqualified for 
doing so ; but women are as capable as 
men of appreciating and managing 
their own concerns, and the only hin- 
drance to their doing so arises from 
the injustice of their present social 
position. So long as the law makes 
everything which the wife acquires, the 
property of the husband, while by com- 
eliing her to live with him it forces 
er to submit to almost any amount of 
moral and even physical tyranny 
which he may choose to inflict, there 
is some ground for regarding ever^^ act 
don® by her as done under coercion : 
but it is the great error of reformers 
and philanthropists in our time,^ to 
nibble at the consequences of unjust 
power instead of redressing the injus- 
tice itself. If women had as absolute 
a control as men have, over their own 
persons and their own patrimony or 
acquisitions, there would be no plea 
for limiting their hours of labouring 
for themselves, in order that they might 
have time to labour for the husband, in 
what is called, by the advocates of re- 
striction, hk home. Women employed 
in factories are the only women in the 
labouring rank of life whose position is 
not that of slaves and drudges j pre- 
cisely because they cannot easily be 
compelled to work and earn wages^ in 
factories against their will. For im- 
proving the condition of women, it 
should, on the contrary, he an object to 
give them the readiesl^ access to inde- 


pendent industrial employment, instead 
of closing, either entirely or partially^ 
that which is already open to them. 

§ 10. A second exception to the 
doctrine that ^individuals ai;o the best 
judges of their own interest, is v'hen. ^ 
an individual attempts to decide im- 
yocahly now, what will b« best for 
interest at some ^ture and distant 
time.^ The presumption in favour of 
individual judgment is only legitimate, 
where the judgment is grounded ow 
actual, and especially on present, per- 
sonal experience; not whore it is* 
formed antecedently to experience, and 
not suffered to be reversed even after 
experience has condamnccl it. "When 
persons have bound tliemselviS % a 
contract, not simply to do some one 
thing, hut to continue doing some- 
thing for ever or for a prolonged periody 
without any power of revoking the en- 
gagement, the presumption which their 
perseverance in that course of conduct 
would othergdse raise in favour of its 
being advantagetus to them, does not 
exist ; and any such presumption 
which can be grounded on their having 
voluntarily Entered into the contract, 
perhaps at an early age, and without 
any real knowdeclgc of what they un- 
dertook, is commonly next It) null. The 
practical maxim of leaving contracts 
free, is not applicable without great 
limitations in case of engagements in 
perpetuity ; and the law should be ex 
tremely jealous of such engagements ; 
should refuse its sanction to them, 
when the obligations they impose aro 
such as the contracting party cannot 
be a competent judge of ; if it ever does 
sanction them, it should take every 
possible security for their being con- 
tracted with foresight and delihoratioii ; 
and in compensation for not permit- 
ting the parties themselves to revoke 
their engagement, should graitT thefh. 
a release from it, on a sufficient case* 
being made out before an impartial 
authority. These considerations ares* 
eminently applicable to marriage, the 
most imjiojtant of all cases of engage* 
ment for Ine. 

i 11, The third exception which I 
-22 1 
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e"hall notice, to tlie doctrine that go- 
vernment cannot manage the affairs of 
individuals as well as the individuals 
themselves, has reference to the great 
class of cases in which the individuals 
san only manage the concern by dele- 
^ gated agency, and in which the so- 
called private management is, in point 
c^fact, hardly better entitled to be 
called management by the persons in- 
terested, than administration by a 
public officer. Whatever, if left to 
‘Spontaneous agency, can only be done 
by joint-stock associations, will often 
*be as well, and sometimes better done, 
as far as tbe actual work is concerned, 
by the state. Government manage- 
indeed, proverbially jobbing, 
careless', and ineffective, but so like- 
wise has generally been joint-stock 
management. The directors of a 
joint-stock company, it is true, are 
always shareholders ; hut also the 
members of a government are invari- 
ably taxpayers; and in the case of 
directors, no more than m that of go- 
vernments, is their pioportional share 
•of the benefits of good management, 
equal to the interest they may possibly 
have ill mismanagement, even without 
reckoning the interest of their ease. 
It may he objected, that the share- 
holders, in their collective character, 
•exercise a certain control over the 
directors, and have almost always full 
power to remove them from office. 
Practically, however, the difficulty of 
exercising this po^ver is found to be so 
great, that it is hardly ever exercised 
except in cases of such flagrantly un- 
skilful, or, at least, unsuccessful ma- 
nagement, as would generally produce 
the ejection from office of managers 
jippointcd by tlie government. Against 
the very ineffectual security afforded 
by meetings of shareholders, and by 
their jindividual inspection and en- 
quiries, may be placed the greater 
piffilicity and more active discus- 
sion and comment, to be expected 
in free countries with regard to 
affairs in which the general g'ovcm- 
ment takes part. The deflects, there- 
fore, of government management, do 
not seem to he necessarily much 
greater, if necessarily greater at &]!, 


than those of management by joint* 
stock. 

The true reasons in favour of leaving 
to voluntary associations all such things 
as they are competent to perform, 
would exist in equal strength if it were 
certain rhat the^ work itself would he 
as well or better done by public officers. 
These reasons have been already 
pointed out : the mischief of overload- 
ing the chief functionaries of govern- 
ment with demands on their attention, 
and diverting them from duties which 
they alone can discharge, to objects 
which can he sufficiently well attained 
without them ; thr danger of unneces- 
sarily swelling the direct power and 
indirect influence of government, and 
multiplying occasions of collision be- 
tween its agents and private citizens ; 
and the inexpediency of concentrating 
in^ a dominant bureaucracy, all the 
skill and experience in the manage- 
ment of large ^ interests, and all the 
power of organized action, existing in 
the community; a practice which keeps 
the citizens in a relation to the govern- 
ment like that of children to their 
guardians, and is a main cause of the 
inferior capacity for political life which 
has hitherto characterized the over- 
governed countries of the Continent, 
whether with or without the forms ot 
representative government. “ 

But although, for these reasons, most 
things which are likely to be oven 
tolerably done by voluntary associa- 
tions, should, generally speaking, he 

* A parallel ease may be found m the 
distaste for politics, and absence of public 
spirit, by which women, as a class, are cha- 
racterized in the present state of society, and 
which is often ielt and complained of by 
political reformers, without, in general, 
making them willing to recogmse, or de* 
sixous to remo-ve, its cause. It obviously 
arises from their being taught, both by 
institutions and by the whole of their educa- 
tion, to regard themselves as entirely apart 
from politics. Whei'ever they have been 
politicians, they have shown as great interest 
m the subject, and as great aptitude for it, 
according to the spu’it of their time, as the 
men with whom they were cotemporaries : 
in that period of histoiy (for example) in 
which Isabella of Castile and Elizabeth of 
England were, not rare exceptions, but 
inerely briUiant examples of a spirit and 
capacity very largely diffused among women 
of high station and-isultivation in Europe. 
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left to tliem; it does not follow tliat 
tliG manner in wliicli those associations 
perform their work should he entirely 
uncontrolled hy the government. There 
are many cases m which the agency, 
of vliatcver nature, hyw’hich % service 
is poi formed, is certaim, from the natnss^ 
of the case, to he virtually single ; in 
which a practical monopoly, ^^uth all 
the power it confers of taxing the com- 
inimity, cannot he prevented fiom ex- 
isting. I have already more than once 
advcitcd to the case of the gas and 
water companies, among whi'h, though 
perfect freedom is allowed to competi- 
tion, none really tal^es place, and prac- 
tically they are found to he even more 
irresponsible, and unapproachable by 
indi\idual complaints, than the govern- 
ment There are the expenses without 
the advantages of plurality of agency ; 
and the charge made for _ services 
which cannot he dispensed with, is, in 
siihstanco, quite as much compulsory 
taxation as if imposed by law : there 
are few houselioldcrs who make anj^ 
distinction between their “water rate'’ 
and their other local taxes. In the 
case of these particular services, the 
reasons preponderate in favour of their 
being perfoimed, like the paving and 
cleansing of the streets, not certainly 
by the general government of the state, 
but by the municipal authorities of the 
town, and the expense defrayed, as 
even now it in fact is, hy a local rate. 
Out in the many analogous cases 
which it is Lest to resign to voluntary 
ap'ciicy, the community needs some 
other security for the fit performance 
of the ser^uce than the interest of the 
managers ; and it is the part of pvern- 
ment, either to subject the business to 
reasonable conditions for the general 
advantage, or to retain such power 
over it, that the profits of the mono- 
polv may at least he obtained for the 
public. This applies to the c^e ot 
a road, a canal, or a railway. Thebe 
are always, in a great degree, prac- 
tical monopolies; and a government 
which concedes such monopoly un- 
reservedly to a private company, 
docs much the same thing as ^ iT^ it 
allowed an individual or an association 
to levy any tax they chose, for their 


in the country, or on all the cotton^ 
imported into it To make the con- 
cession for a limited time is generally 
justifiable, on the principle which jus- 
tifies patents for inventions : hut the 
state should either reserve to itself 
reversionary property in such puhlio 
works, or should retain, ^nd freely ex- 
ercise, the light of^xing a maximum 
of fares and charges, and, from time to 
time, varying that maximum. It is. 
perhaps necessary to remark, that the 
state may he the proprietor of canals 
or railways without itself working 
them; and that they will almost 
always be better worked^ hy means of 
a company, renting the railway^!’ canal 
for a limited period from the state. 

§ 12. To a fourth case of exception 
I must request particular attention, it 
being one to which, as^it appears^ to 
me, the attention of political economists- 
has not yet been sufficiently drawn. 
There aretmatters in which the inter- 
ference of law fs required, not to over- 
rule the judgment of individuals re- 
specting their own interest, hut to giv© 
effect to\hat judgment,^ they being 
unable to give efiect to it except by 
concert, which concert again cannot b© 
eftectual unless it receives validity and 
sanction from the lawu Tor illustra- 
tion, and without piejudging the pM- 
ticular point, I may advert to the 
question of diminishing the hours ot 
labour. Let us suppose,^ what is at 
least supposahle, whether it he the 
or not— that a general reduction of the 
houi’s of factoiy labour, say from ten to 
nine, would he for the advantage of the 
work-people : that they would receive 
as high wages, or nearly as high, foff 
nine hours labour as they receive lor 
ten. If this would he the result, and 
if the operatives generally are con- 
vinced that it w’oukl, the limitation, 
some may say, wfill be adopted spo]> 
taneously. I answer, that it will not 
be adopted unless the body of opera- 
tives hind themselves to one another 
to abide hy it. A workman who re- 
fused to work more than nine houra 
while therefore ofiiers who worked 
ten, would cither not be employed a* 
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all, or if employed, must submit to lose 
cmc-tcntb of bis v/ages. Plowcver con- 
Tiuced, therefore, be may be that it is 
the interest of the class to work short 
lime, it is contrary to his own interest 
to set the example, unless he is Tv’eU 
^“msiirecl that all or most others will 
follo\Y it But suppose a g'eneral agree- 
raent of llie whole class : might not 
this bo iffectnal wirnont the sanction 
<;f law"? Not unless enforced by 
opinion w ith a rigour practically equal 
to that of law. For however beneficial 
the observance of the regulation might 
Be to the class collectively, the imme- 
diate interest of every individual wrould 
tie in violating it : and the more nume- 
rous tjio^ were whe adhered to the rule, 
" the more w"Ould individuals gain by de- 
parting from it. If nearly all restricted 
themselves to nine hours, those who 
chose to work for ten wmnld gain all 
the advantage of the restriction, to- 
gether with the profit of infringing it; 
they wmiild get ten hours w’ages for 
iiine hours work, and an hon'’s wmges 
besides. I grant that ii a large majo- 
rity adhered to the nine hours, there 
would bo no barm clone : the iDenefit 
would be, in the main, secured to the 
class, while those individuals who pre- 
ferred to w’ork harder and earn more, 
would iiavo an opportunity of doing so. 
This certainly^ wamkl bo the state of 
things to he wished for ; and assuming 
that a reduction of hours without any 
diminution of wages could lake place 
ivilhout expelling the commodity from 
some of its markets — which is in every 
particular instance a question of fact, 
not of principle — the manner in which 
It w’ouid he most desirable that this 
effect should be brought about, v/ould 
be by a quiet change in the general 
custom of the trade ; short hours be- 
coming, by spontaneous choice, the 
general practice, hut those who chose 
to deviate from it having the fullest 
liberty to do so. Probably, however, 
so many w"ould prefer the ten hours 
work on the improved terms, that the 
limitation could not be maintained as 
a general practice: wbat some did 
from choice, others would soon be 
obliged to do from necesisity, and those 
who had chosen long hours for the 


sake of increased wages, would be 
forced in the end to work long hours 
for no greater wmges than before. As- 
suming then that it really w"ould be 
the interest of each tb w"ork only nine 
hours if^ho cculd ho assured that all 
others would do t^ie same, there might 
he^ no means of their attaining this 
object but by converting their supposed 
mutual agreement into an engagement 
under penalty, by consenting to have 
it enforced h}" law. I am not express- 
ing any opinion in favour of such an 
enactment, which has never been de- 
manded, and which I certainly should 
not, in present cir(fjmstances, recom- 
mend : hut it serves to exemplify the 
manner in which classes of persons 
may need the assistance of law", to give 
effect to their deliberate collective 
opinion of their own interest, by afford- 
ing to every individual a guarantee 
that his competitors will pursue the 
same course, without 'which he cannot 
safely adopt it himself. 

Another exemplification of the same 
principle is afforded by w"hat is knowm 
as the Wakefield system of col-miza- 
tion. This system is grounded on the 
important principle, that the degree of 
productiveness of land and labour de- 
pends on their being in a due propor- 
tion to one another; that if a few 
persons in a newly settled country at- 
tempt to occupy and appropriate a 
large district, or if each labourer be- 
comes too soon an occupier and culti- 
vator of land, there is a lobS of produc- 
tive pow'er, and a great retardation of 
the progress of the colony in wealth 
and cmlization : that nevertheless the 
instinct (as it may almost he called) of 
appropriation, and the feelings asso- 
ciated in old countries wuth landed 
proprietorship, induce almost every 
emigrant to take possession of as much 
land as he has the means of acquiring-, 
and every labourer to become at once 
a proprietor, cultivating his own land 
with no other aid than that of his 
family. If this propensity to the im- 
paediate possession of land could be 
in some degree restrained, and each 
lahoui’er induced to work a certain 
number of years on hire before he 
became a landed "proprietor, a per- 
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etual slock of liired lakoiirers could 
0 liiaiiitained, availaLle for roads, 
‘canals, ’vvorks of irrigation, &c., and 
for llie cstaLlisIimsfrit and carrying on 
of the difierent hraiiclies# of to'.Tn in- 
d’Tdry ; wliereLy the labourer, u^en lie 
did at last become a landed proprietor* 
Tcculd find his land much more valu- 
oble, ihroiigli access to markets, amd 
facility of obtaining hired lahonr. Mr. 
Wakefield therefore proposed to check 
tlio premature occupation of land, and 
dispersion of the people, by putting 
upon all unappropriated lands a rather 
Iiigli price, the proc&ids of which were 
to he expended in conveying emigrant 
labourers from the mother country. 

This salutary provision, hovrever, has 
been objected to, in the name and on 
the authority of what was represented 
as the great ^principle of political eco- 
nuiny, that individuals are tho best 
judges of their own interest, it was 
said, that when things are left to them- 
selves, land is appropriated and occu- 
]}iecl by the spontaneous choice of 
individuals, in the q_uaiitities and at 
the times most advantageous to each 
person, and therefore to the community 
generally ; and that to interpose arti- 
ficial ohstaclcs to their obtaining land, 
is to prevent them from adopting the 
course which in their own judgment is 
most beneficial to them, from a self- 
conceited notion of the legislator, tliat 
he knows what is most for their inte- 
rest, better than they do themselves. 
How this is a complete misunderstand- 
ing, either of the system itself, or of 
the principle with which it is alleged 
to conflict. The oversight is similar 
to that which we have just seen exem- 
plified on the subject of hours of labour. 
However beneficial it might be to the 
colony in the aggregate, and to each 
Individual composing it, that no one 
should occupy more land than he can 
properly cultivate, nor become a pro- 
prietor until there are other labourers 
ready to take his place in working for 
hire ; it can never be the interest of an 
individual to exercise this forbearpee, 
unless he is assured that others will do 
so too. Surrounded by settlers who 
have each their thoutod acres, how is 
he benefited by restricting himself to 


fifty or what does a labourer gain by 
deferring the^ acquisition altogether foi 
a few years, if all other labourers rush 
to convert their first earnings into 
estates in the wilderness, several miles 
apart from one another? If they, by 
seizing on land, prevent the formation 
of a. class of iabourers f|?r wages, he 
will not, by postponing the time of ins 
becoming a proprietor, be enabled to 
employ the land with any greater ad- 
vantage when he does obtain it; to 
what end therefore should he place 
himself in what will appear to him and • 
others a position of inferiority, by re- 
maining a hired labourer when all 
around him are proprietors ? It is the 
interest of each to do what is ^^oci for 
all, hut only if others will do likewise. 

The principle that each is the best 
judge of his own interest, understood 
as these objectors understand it, would 
prove that govemnients ought not to 
fulfil any of their acknowledged duties 
— ought not* in fact, to exist at all. It 
is greatly the iifterest of the commu- 
nity, collectively and individually, not 
to rob or defraud one another : but 
there is no I the less necessity for laws 
to punish robbery and fraud ; becauro, 
though it is the interest of each that 
nobody should rob or chcfi*-, it is not 
any one’s interest to refrain from rob- 
bing and cheating others wlicn all 
others are permilted to rob and elieat 
him. Penal laws exist at all, chiefly 
for this reason, because even an 
unanimous opinion that a certain line 
of conduct is fur the general interest, 
does not alvrays make it people’s^ indi- 
vidual interest to adhere to that line of 
conduct. 

§ 13 . Fifthly; the argument against 
government interference grounded on 
the maxim that individuals are the 
best judges of their own intei'S^Ji, ct?n- 
not apply to the very large class of 
cases, in which those acts of individuals 
with which the government £*laim.s to 
interfa-e, are not done by those indi- 
viduals % their own interest, but for 
the interest of other people. This in- 
cludes, among ither things, the impor- 
tant and much agitated subject of 
pubKc charity. Though individuals 
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should, iu general, be left to do for 
themselves whatever it can reasonably 
bo expected that they should be capable 
of doing, yet when they arc at any 
rate not to be left to themselves, but to 
be helpedTy other people, the question 
arises whether it is better that they 
^ould receive this help exclusively 
from individuals, f^nd therefore uncer- 
tainly and casually, or by systematic 
arrangements, in which society acts 
through its organ, the state. 

This brings us to the subject of Poor 
Laws ; a subject which would be of 
very minor importance if the habits of 
ail classes of the people were temperate 
and prudent, and the diffusion of pro- 
perty Satisfactory ; but of the greatest 
moment in a stale of things so much 
the reverse of this, in both points, as 
that which the British islands present. 

Apart from any metaphysical con- 
siderations respecting the foundation 
of morals or of the social union, it will 
he admitted to be right ,^]iat human 
beings should help cme another, and 
the more so, in proportion to the 
urgency of the need: and none needs 
help so urgently as one vvho'iis starving. 
The claim to help, therefore, created 
by destitution, is one of the strongest 
which call exist ; and there is primd 
facie the amplest reason for making 
the relief of so extreme an exigency as 
certain to those who require it, as hy 
any arrangements of society it can he 
made. 

On the other hand, in all cases of 
helping, there are two sets of conse- 
quences to be considered; the con- 
sequences of the assistance itself, and 
the consequences of relying on the 
assistance. TTie former are generally 
beuehcial, but the latter, for the most 
part, injiinous ; so much so, in many 
cases, as greatly to outweigh the value 
oFthe benefit. And this is never more 
likely to happen than in the very cases 
where the need of help is the most 
intense. There are few things for 
which it is more mischievous'' that 
people should rely on the habitual aid 
of others, than for the means of sub- 
sistence, and unhappily there is no lesson 
which they more easily leain. The 
problem to he solved is therefore one 


of peculiar nicety as well as impor- 
tance ; how to give the greatest amount 
of needful help, with the smallest en- 
couragement to iindsio reliance on it. 

Energy an^ self-dependence are, how- 
ever, liable to he impaired hy tho ab- 
sence of help, as well as by -its excess. 
It is even more fatal to exertimi to 
have no hope of succeeding by it, than 
to be assured of succeeding without it. 
When the condition of any one is so 
disastrous that liis energies are para- 
lyzed by discouragement, assistance is 
atonic, not a sedative: it braces in- 
stead of deadenir% the active faculties : 
always provided that the assistance is 
not such as to dispense with self-help, 
by substituting itself for the person’s 
own labour, skill, and prudence, but is 
limited to affording him a better hope 
of attaining success hy those legiti- 
mate means. This accordingly is a 
test to wliicli all plans of philanthropy 
and benevolence should be brought, 
whether intended for the benefit of in- 
dividuals or of classes, and whether 
conducted on the voluntary or on the 
government principle. 

In so far as the subject admits of 
any general doctrine or maxim, it would 
appear to be this — that if assistance is 
given in such a manner that the con- 
dition of the person helped is as de- 
sirable as that of the person who 
succeeds in doing the same thing 
without help, the assistance, if capable 
of being previously calculated on, is 
mischievous : but it* while available to 
I everybody, it leaves to every one a 
strong motive to do without it if he 
can, it is then for the most part bene- 
ficial. This principle, applied to a 
system of public charity, is that of the 
Poor Law of 18S4. If the condition 
of a pez'son receiving relief is made as 
eligible as that of the labourer who 
supports himself hy his own exertions., 
the system strikes at the root of all 
individual industry and self-govern- 
ment ; and, if fully acted up to, would 
require as its supplement an organized 
system of compulsion, for governing 
and setting to work like cattle, those 
who had been removed from the in- 
fluence of the motives that act on 
human beings. But if, consistently 
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with gnaraiiteeing all persons against 
absolute want, tbe condition of those 
%Yho arc supported bv legal charity can 
be kept coneiderajbly less desirable than 
the condition of those w]j.o find support 
for tlicmselves, none but beneficial con- 
sequences can arise from a law whiCh 
renders it impossible for any person, 
except by his own choice, to die from 
insufficiency of food. That in England 
at least this supposition can be realized, 
is proved by the experience of a long 
period preceding the dose of the last 
century, as well as by that of many 
highly pauperized#districta in more 
recent times, winch have been dispan- 
perized by adopting strict rules of poor- 
law administration, to the gi'eat and 
permanent benefit of the whole la- 
bouring class. There is probably no 
country in which, by varying the means 
suitably to the cliaracter of the people, 
a legal provision for the destitute might 
not be made compatible with the obser- 
vance of tho conditions necessary to its 
being innocuous. 

Subject to these conditions, I con- 
ceive it to he highly desirable, that 
the certainty of subsistence should be 
held out by law to the destitute able- 
bodied, leather than that their relief 
should depend on voluntary charity. 
In the first place, charity almost 
always does too much or too little : it 
lavishes its bounty in one place, and 
leaves people to starve in another. 
Secondly, since the state must neces- 
sarily provide subsistence for the cri- 
minal poor wliile undergoing punish- 
ment, not to do the same for the poor 
who have not offended is to give a 
premium on crime. And lastly, if the 
poor are left to individual charity, a 
vast amount of mendicity is inevitable. 
What the state may and should aban- 
don to private charity, is the task of 
distinguishing between one case of 
real necessity and another. Private 
charity can give more to the more de- 
serving. The state must act by ^'eneral 
rules, It cannot undertake to discrimi- 
nate between the deserving and the 
undeserving indigent. It owes no more 
than subsistence to the first, and can 
give no less to theiast. AVhat is said 
about the injustice of a law which has 


no better treatment for the merel}' 
unfortunate poor than for the ill-con- > 
ducted, is founded on a misconception 
of the i>rovince^of law and public au 
thority. The dispensers of public re- 
lief have no business to be ’inquisitors 
Guardians and overseers are not fit to* 
be trusted to give or withhold othci 
people’s money aooprding to their vli 
diction the morality of the person so. 
liciting it; and it would show much 
ignorance of the ways of mankind tc 
suppose that such persons, even in thn 
almost impossible case of their being 
qualified, will take the trouble of ascer- 
taining and sifting the past conduct o( 
a person in distress, so as to form a 
rational judgment on it. Prmto clia- 
rity can make these distinctions ; and 
in bestowing its own money, is en- 
titled to do so according to its ov/n 
judgment. It should understand that 
this is its peculiar and appropriate 
proHnee, and that it is commendable 
or the contrary, as it exorcises the 
function ^ith«more or less discern- 
ment. But the administrators of a 
public fund ought not to be required 
to do mui’e for anybody, than that 
minimum which is due even to the 
worst. If they are, the indulgence 
very speedily becomes rule, and. 
refusal the more or less capricious or 
tyrannical exception. 

§ 14. Another class of cases which 
fall within the same general principle 
as the case of public charity, are those 
in which the acts done by individuals, 
though intended solely for their own 
benefit, involve consequences extend- 
ing indefinitely beyond them, to inte- 
rests of the nation or of j)osterity, fc" 
which society in its collective capacity 
is alone able, and alone bound, to pro- 
vide. One of these cases is that of 
Colonization. If it is desiriijle, m no 
one will deny it to be, that the plant- 
ing of colonies should be conducted, 
not with an exclusive view to tho pri- 
vate interests of the first founders, but 
with a^deliberate regard to the perma- 
nent welfare of the nations afterwards 
to arise from^these small beginnings ; 
such regard can only be secured by 
•olacing the enterprise, from its com- 
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^lEencGiiient, imder regulations con- 
structed \Yitli tlio foresigM and en- 
larged viei;\'-s of pMlosopMcal legis- 
lators ; and tlie government alone has 
poTv-er eitlici’ to frame such regulations, 
^or to enforce tlieir observance. 

Tile question of government inter- 
veivtion in tba work of Colonization 
involves the fiiture^and permanent in- 
terests of civilization itself, and far 
outstrctclies the comparatively narrow 
limits of purely economical considera- 
tions. But even with a view to those 
considerations alone, the removal of 
population from the overcrowded to 
the unoccupied parts of the earth’s sur- 
face is one of tbo» works of eminent 
‘ EOciaT usefulness, which most require, 
and which at the same time best re- 
pay, the intervention of government. 

To appreciate the benefits of colo- 
nization, it should be considered in its 
relation, not to a single country, but 
to the collective economical interests 
of the human race. The question is in 
general treated too exclusively as one 
of distribution ; of relieviug one labour- 
market and supplying anuther. It is 
tliis, but it is also a qucsti(!rii of pro- 
duction, and of tbe most efficient em- 
ployiiient of ilie j)rodiictive resources 
of the world. ^ Much has been said of 
tbe good economy of importing com- 
modities from tbe place where they 
can be boiigbt cheapest; while the 
good economy of producing them where 
they can bo produced cheapest, is 
comparatively little thought of. If to 
sarry consumable goods from the 
places where they are superahundanl 
to those where they are scarce, is a 
good 'pecuniary speculation, is it not 
an equally goo'd speculation to do the 
same thing with regard to labour and 
instruments? The exportation of la- 
bourers and capital from old to now 
cotmtrieC from a place where their 
productive^ power is less, to a place 
where it is gi'eater, increases by so 
much the aggi-egate produce of the 
labour and capital of the worldf It 
adds to the joint wealth of theaold and 
the new country, what amounts in a 
short period to many times the mere 
cost of efiecting the transport. There 
needs be no hesitation in affiiming 


that Colonization, in the present state 
of the world, is the best affair of busi- 
ness, in wliich tlie capital of an old 
and wealthy country «3an engage. 

It is equally obvious, however, that 
CplonizMon on ^a great scale can be 
undertaken, as an affair of business, 
only by the government, or by some 
combination of individuals in complete 
understanding with the government , 
except under such very peculiar cir- 
cumstances as those wdiicli succeeded 
the Irish famine. Emigration on the 
voluntary principle rarely has any 
material influence'^ in lightening the 
pressure of population in the old coun- 
try, though as far as it goes it is doubt- 
less a benefit to tbe colony. Those 
labouring' persons vrbo voluntarily emi- 
grate are seldom the very poor ; they 
are small farmers 'vith some little 
capital, or labourers vdio have saved 
something, and who, in removing only 
their own labour from the crowded 
labour-market, withdraw from tbe 
capital of ihe country* a fund which 
maintained and employed more la- 
bourers than themselves. Besides, this 
portion of the community is so limited 
in number, that it miglit he removed 
entirely, without making any sensible 
impression upon the numbers of the 
population, or even upon the annual 
increase. Any considerable emigration 
of labour is only practicable, -wten its 
cost is defrayed, or at least advanced, 
by others than the emigrants them- 
selves. Who then is to advance it? 
Naturally, it may be said, the capital- 
ists of the colony, who require the 
labour, and who intend to employ it. 
But to this there is the obstacle, that 
a capitalist, after going to the expense 
of caiTying out labourers, has no se- 
curity that he shall be tbe person te 
derive any benefit from them. If a!' 
the capitalists of the colony were t,y 
combine, and bear the expense by sub- 
scription, they would still have no se- 
curity that the labourers, when there, 
would continue to work for them. After 
working for a short time and earning a 
few pounds, they always, unless pre- 
vented by the government, squat on 
unoccupied land, "and work only for 
themseives. The experiment has been 
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yopeatcclly tried wliether it was pos- 
siLla to enforce contracts for labour, 
or tlie repayment of the passage-money 
of emigrants to thase who advanced it, 
and the trouble and expanse have al- 
ways exceeded the advantage* The 
cii\y other resourco is the volmitar/ 
jonV/ibiitions of parishes or individuals, 
to rid themselves of surplus labourers 
who are already, or who arc likely to 
Ijeconie, locally chargeahlo on the poor- 
1 ate. Were this speculation to hcconie 
general, it inighl produce a sufficient 
amount of emigration to clear off the 
existing unemployeds population, but 
not to raise the wages of the em- 
^tloyed : and the same thing would re- 
.^uire to be done over again in loss than 
another generation. 

One of the principal reasons why 
Colonization should he ^ a national un- 
dertaking, is that in this manner alone, ; 
save in higlffy exceptional cases, can 
emigration be self-supporting. The | 
exportation of capital and labour to a | 
^ew country being, as before ohserved, 
one of the best of all affairs of business, 
it is absurd that it should not, like 
other affairs of business, repay its own 
expenses. Of the great addition which 
It makes to the produce of the world, 
there can be no reason wliy a sufficient 
portion should not be intercepted, and 
employed in reimbursing the outlay 
incurred in effecting it. For reasons 
already given, no jiiclividuai, or body 
of individuals, can reimburse them- 
selves for the expense; the govern- 
ment, however, can. It can take from 
the annual increase of wealth, caused 
by the emigration, the fraction which 
suffices to repay with interest what the 
emi '■'•ration has cost. The expenses of 
emigration to a colony ought to he 
bonio by the colony; and this, in 
general, is only possible when they are 
borne by the colonial government. 

Of the modes in which a fund for the 
support of colonization can he raised in 
the oolcny, none is comparable in ad- 
vantage to that which was first sug- 
gested, and has since been so ably and 
pereeveringly advocated, by Mr. Wakor 
field: the plan of putting a price on all 
unoccupied land, and devoting the pro- 
ceeds to eimgration. The unfounded 
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and pedantic objections to this plan 
have been answered in a former pari 
of this chapter : we have now to speak 
of its advantages- First, it avoids the 
difficulties and discontents incident to 
raising a large annual amount by taxa- 
tion ; a thing which it is almost useless 
to attempt with a scattered population 
of settlers in the w^derness, wdio, as 
experience proves, can seldom be c '>in- 
pcllod to pay direct taxes, except at a 
cost exceeding their amount ; while in 
an infant cominimily indirect taxation 
soon reaches its limit. The sale of 
lands is thus by far the easiest mode of 
raising the requisite funds. But it has 
other' and still greater recommenda- 
tions. It is a beneficial checl? upon 
the tendency of a population of co- 
lonists to adopt the tastes and inclina- 
tions of savage life, and to disperse so 
widely as to lose all the advantages of 
commerce, of marlrets, of separation of 
employments, and combination of la- 
bour. By jnaking it necessary for 
those who emigmte at tin expense of 
the fund, to earn a considerable sum 
before they can become landed pro- 
prietors, it Steeps up a perpetual suc- 
cession of labourers for hire, who in 
every country are a most important 
auxiliary even to peasant proprietors : 
and by dimiiii.diing the eagerness of 
agricultural speculators to add to their 
domain, it keeps the settlers within 
reach of each other for purposes of co- 
operation, arranges a numerous body of 
them within easy distance of each 
centre of Ibreigii commerce and non- 
agricultural industry, and ensures the 
iormation and rapid growth of towns 
and town products. This concentra- 
tion, compared with the dispersion 
which uniformly occurs when unoccu- 
pied land can be had ffir nothing, 
greatly accelerates the attainment of 
prosperity, and enlarges the fuEf^whi<3!i 
may bo drawn upon for further emigra- 
tion. Before the adoption of the Wake- 
field system, the early years of all new 
colonise were full of hardship and diffi- 
culty: th(j^ last colony founded on the 
old principle, the Swan Biver settle- 
ment, being ong of the most charac- 
teristic instances. In ail subsequent 
colonization, the Wakefield principle 
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has been acted upon, thougli imper- 
fectly, a part only of the proceeds of 
the sale of land being devoted to emi- 
gration : yet wherever it has been in- 
troduced at all, as in South Australia, 
Yictoria, and New Zealand, the re- 
straint put upon the dispersion of the 
iSi^ttlers, and«the influx of capital caused 
V the assurance d!? being able to obtain 
hired labour, has, in spite of many 
difficulties and much mismanagement, 
produced a suddenness and rapidity 
of prospeiity more like fable than 
‘ reality.** 

The self-supporting system of co- 
lonization, once established, would in- 
cregse^in efficiency every year; its 
effect would tend to increase in geo- 
metrical progression: for since every 
able-bodied emigrant, until the country 
is fully peopled, adds in a very short 
time to its wealth, over and above his 
own consumption, as much as would 
defray the expense of bringing out 
another emigrant, it follt^ws that the 
greater the number 'hlready sent, the 
greater number might continue to he 
sent, each emigrant lajdng the founda- 
tion of a succession of otlnff emigrants 
at short intervals without fresh ex- 
pense, until the colony is filled up. It 
would thercTorc he worth while, to the 
mother country, to accelerate the early 
stages of this progression, by loans to 
the colonics for the purpose of emigra- 
tion, repayable from the fund formed 
by the sales of land. In thus ad- 
vancing the means of accomplishing a 
large immediate emigration, it would 
he investing that amount of capital in 
the mode, of all others, most beneficial 
to the colony ; and the labour and 
savings of these emigrants would 
hasten the period at which a large 

■* The objections wMcb have been made, 
tnth stT” much ■virulence, in some of these 
colonies, to the Wakefield system, apply, in 
so far as they have any validity, not to the 
principle, but to some provisions ■which are 
no part of the system, and have been most 
unnecessarily and improperly engrafted on 
it; such as the offering only a limited 
quantity of land for sale, and tha^t by auction, 
and in lots of not less than 640 acres, 
instead of selling all land^hieh is asked for, 
and allo^wing to the buyer unlimited freedom 
of choice, both as to quantity and situation, 
at a fitted price. 


sum would he availahle from scales of 
land. It would he necessary, in order 
not to overstock the labour-market, to 
act in concert with the persons disposed 
to remove their own capital to the 
colon/. The knowledge that a large 
amount of hired, labour would he avail- 
able, in so productive a field of em- 
ployment, would ensure a large emi- 
gration of capital from a country, like 
England, of low profits and rapid ac- 
cumulation : and it would only be ne- 
cessary not to send out a greatei 
number of labourers at one time, than 
this capital could^ absorb and employ at 
high wages, 

^Inasmuch as, on tins system, any 
given amount of expenditure, once in- 
curred, would provide not merely a 
single emigration, but a perpetually 
flowing stream of emigrants, winch 
would increase in breadth and depth 
as it flowed on ; this mode of relieving 
overpopulation has a recommendation, 
not possessed by any other plan ever 
proposed for making head against M 
consequences of increase without re- 
straining the increase itself : there is 
an element of indefiniteness in it ; no 
one can perfectly foresee how far its 
influence, as a vent for stirplus popu- 
lation, might possibly reach. There is 
hence the strongest obligation on the 
government of a country like our own, 
with a crowded population, and unoc- 
cupied continents under its command, 
to build, as it were, and keep open, a 
bridge from the mother country to 
those continents, by establisbing the 
self-supporting system of colonization 
on such a scale, that as great an 
amount of emigration as the colonies 
can at the time accommodate, may at 
all times be able to take place vuthout 
cost to the emigrants themselves. 

^ The importance of these considera- 
tions, as regards the British islands, 
has ^ been of late considerably di- 
minished by the unparalleled amount of 
spontaneous emigration fi'om Ireland; 
an emigration not solely of small 
farmers, but of the poorest class of 
agricultural labourers, and which is at 
once voluntary and self-supporting, the 
succession of eiffigrants being kept up 
hv funds contributed from the earnings 
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of their relatives and connexions who 
had gone before. To this has been 
added a large amount of voluntary 
emigration to the scats of the gold dis- 
coveries, which has partly supplied the 
wants of our most disttnt colonies, 
where, both for local and national in# 
terests, it was most of all required 
But the stream of both these emigra- 
tions has already considerably slack- 
ened, and though that from Ireland has 
since partially revived, it is not certain 
that the aid of government in a sys- 
tematic form, a)id on the self-sup- 
porting principle, ^11 not again be- 
come necessary to keep the communi- 
cation open between the hands needing 
work in England, and the work whicii 
needs hands elsewhere. 

§ 15. The same principle which 
points out colonization, and the relief 
of the indigent, as cases to which the 
principal objection to government in- 
terference does not apply, extends also | 
to a variety of cases, in which impor- 1 
tant public services are to he per- i 
formed, while yet there is no indi- 1 
vidual specially interested in perform- 
ing them, nor would any adequate ■ 
remuneration naturally or spontane- 
ously attend their performance. Take 
for instance a voyage of geographical 
or scientitic exploration. The infor- 
mation sought may he of great public 
value, yet no individual would derive 
any benefit from it which would renay 
the expense of fitting out the expe- 
dition ; and there is no mode of inter- 
cepting the benefit on its way to those 
who profit by it, in order to levy a toll 
for the remuneration of its authors. 
Such voyages are, or might be, under- 
taken by private subscription ; but this 
is a rare and precarious resource. In- 
stances are more frequent in which the 
expense has been borne by public com- 
panies or philanthropic associations; 
but in gcneial such enterprises have 
been conducted at the expense of go- 
vernment, which is thus enabled to en- 
trust them to the persons in its judg- 
ment best qualified for the task. 
Again, it is a proper office of goySrn- 
ment to build a%d maintain light- 
houses, establish buoys, &o., for the 


security of navigation : for since it is 
impossible that the ships at sea wliich 
are benefited by a lighthouse, should 
he made to pay a toll on the occasion 
of its use, no one would build light- 
houses from motives of personal inte- 
rest, unless indemnified and le warded 
from a compulsory levy made by the 
state. There are many-scientific re- 
searches, of great "^alue to a nation 
and to mankind, requiring assiduous 
devotion of time and labour, and not 
unfrequently great expense, by persons 
who can obtain a high price for their 
services in other ways. If the govern- • 
meut had no power to grant indemnity 
for expense, and remuneration fur time 
and labour thus employed, such re 
searches could only he undertaken by 
the very few persons who, with an 
independent fortune, unite technical 
knowledge, laborious habits, and either 
great public spirit, or an ardent desire 
of scientific celebrity. 

Connected with this subject is the 
question offproviding, by means of en- 
dowments or sitaries, for the mainte- 
nance of what has been called a 
learned class. The cultivation of 
speculative knowledge, though one of 
the most useful of all employments, is 
a service rendered to a community 
collectively, not individually, aud oue 
consequently for which it is, p'ima 
facie, reasonable that the community 
collectively should pay ; since it gives no 
claim on any individual for a pecuniary 
remuneration; and unless a provision 
is made for such services from some 
public fund, there is not only no en- 
couragement to them, hut there is as 
much discouragement as is implied in 
the impossibility of gaining a living 
by such pursuits, and the necessity 
I consequently imposed on most of those 
who would he capable of them, to em- 
ploy the greatest part of their time 
in gaining a subsistence. ‘*The %viL 
however, is greater in appearance than 
in reality. The greatest things, it has 
been said, have generally been done 
by ^hose who had the least time at 
their disposal ; and the occupation of 
some hours every day in a routine em- 
ployment, hm often been found com- 
patible with the most brilliant achieve- 
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meiits in literatiiro and philosophy. 
Yet there are investigations and ex- 
periments which require not only a 
long blit a continuous devotion of time 
and attention : there are also occupa- 
tions which so engross and fatigue the 
mental faculties, as to be inconsistent 
with any vigorous employment of 
ti^.em upon*othej subjects, even in 
intervals of leisure. It is highly de- 
sirable, therefore, that there should be 
a mode of ensuring to the public the 
services of scientific discoverers, and 
_ perhaps of some other classes of savans, 

" by affording them the means of sup- 
port consistently v?ith devoting a suf- 
ficient portion of time to their pecnliar 
pursuit^ The Mlowships of the Uni- 
versities are an institution excellently 
adapted for such a purpose ; hut are 
hardly ever applied to it, being be- 
stowed, at the best, as a reward for 
past proficiency, in committing to 
memory what has been done by others, 
and not as the salary of future labours 
in the advancement of^knorledgc. In 
some countries, Academics of science, 
antiquities, history, &c., have been 
formed, with emoluments^ annexed. 
The most effectual plan, and at the 
same time the least liable to abuse, 
seems to he^ that of confening Pro- 
fessorships, with duties of instruction 
attached to them. The occupation of 
teaching a branch of knowledge, at 
least in its higher departments, is a 
help rather than an impediment to the 
systematic cultivation of the subject 
itself. The duties of a professorship 
almost always leave much time for 
Original researches, and the greatest 
advances which have been made in 
the various sciences, both moral and 
physical, have originated with those 
who were public teachers of them; 
from Plato and Aristotle to the gi’eat 
Isai^es pf the Scotch, French, and 
llcrman fjniversities. I do not men- 
tion the English, because, until very 
litely, their professorships have been, 
as is well known, little more j;haii 
nominal. In the case, too, of a lec- 
turer in a great institution of educa- 
tiou, the public at large has the means 
of judging, if not the Quality of the j 
teaching, at least the talents and in- 1 


dustry of the teacher ; and it is more 
difficult to misemploy the power of 
appointment to such an office, than to 
job in pensions and salaries to persons 
not so directly before the public eye. 

It Hiny be 'said generally, that "any* 
thing which it ris desirable should be 
done for the general interests of man- 
kind or of future generations, or for tho 
present interests of those memhors of 
the community who require external 
aid, hut which is not of a nature to re- 
munerate individuals or a,ssociations 
for undertaking it, is in itself a suitable 
thing to he undertaken ^ by govern- 
ment : though, before making the work 
their own, governments ought always 
to consider if there he any rational 
probability of its being done on what 
is called the voluntary principle, audit 
so, whether it is likely to be done in a 
better or more effectual manner by 
government agency, than by the zeal 
and liberality of individuals. 

§ 16. The preceding heads com- 
prise, to the best of my judgment, the 
wdiole of the exceptions to the practical 
maxim, that the business of society 
can he best performed by private and 
voluntary agency. It is, however, 
necessary to add, that the intervention 
of government cannot always practi- 
cally stop short at the limit which de- 
fines the cases intrinsically suitable for 
it. In the particular circumstances of 
a given age or nation, there is scarcely 
anything, really important to the gene- 
ral interest, which it may not ho de- 
sirable, or even necessary, that the 
government should^ take upon itself, 
not because private individuals cannot 
effectually perform it, hut because they 
will not. At some times and places' 
there will he no roads, docks, harbouis, 
canals, works of irrigation, hospitals, 
schools, colleges, printing presses, un- 
less the government establishes them ; 
the publio being either too poor t® 
command the necessary resources, or 
too little advanced in intelligence t® 
apjmeciate the ends, or not sufficiently 
practised in joint action to be capable 
of *l:he means. This is true, more or 
less, of all countries inured to despo- 
tism, and particularly of those in which 
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thore is a very wide distance in civili- 
zation between the people and the 
government: as in those which have 
been conq^nered and are retained in 
subjection by a Srore energetic and 
more cultivated people. In mai>y parts 
of the world, the people^ can do nothin!^ 
for themselves which requires large 
means and combined action ; all such 
things are left undone, unless done by 
the state. In these cases, the mode in 
which the government can most surely 
lemonstrate the sincerity with which 
it intends the ^eatest good of its 
subjects, is by doin^the things w^hich 
are made incumbentTon it by the help- 
lessness of the public, in such a manner 
as shaU tend not to increase and per- 
petuate hut to correct that helpless- 
ness. A good government will give all 
its aid in such a shape, as to encourage 
and nurture any nidimenis it may find 
of a spirit of individual exertion. It 
will he assiduous in removing obstacles 
and discouragements to voluntary en- 
terprise, and in giving whatever facih- 
lies and whatever direction and guid- 
ance may he necessary : its pecuniary 
means will be applied, when practi- 
cable, in aid of private efforts rather 
than in supersession of them, and it 
will call into play its machinery of re- 
wards and honours to elicit such efforts. 


Government aid, when given merely 
in default of private enterprise, should - 
he so given as to be as far as possible 
a coux’se of education for the people 
in the art of accomplishing great 
objects by individual energy -and volun- 
tary co-operation, 

I have not thought it necessary here 
to insist on that part of ^he functicfig 
of government whie% all admit to be 
indispensable, the function of prohibit- 
ing and punishing such conduct on the 
part of individuals in the exercise of 
their freedom, as is clearly injurious to 
other persons, whether the case be one ' 
of force, fraud, or negligence. Even in 
the best state which society has yet 
reached, it is lament*ible to thmk how 
great a proportion of all the efforts and 
talents in the world are employed in 
merely neutralizing one another. It 
is the proper end of government to re- 
duce this wretched waste to the smallest 
possible amount, by taking such mea- 
sures as shall cause the energies now 
spent by -^ankind in injuring one 
another, or in protecting themselves 
against injury, to be turned to the 
legitimate employment of the human 
faculties, "^that of compelling the 
powers of nature to be more and more 
subservient to physical and moral 
good. ^ 
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Chemical Physics, 165. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 245. Part III. Organic 
Chemistry, Section I. price 315. Bd. 

Beynolda’B Experimental Chemistry, Part I. Ecp. 8vo. l5. Bd. 

Thudichum’a Aifmala of Chemical Medicine. Vols. I. & II. 8vo. 145. each. 
Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Ecp. 8vo. l5. Bd, 

Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 7 vols. medium 8vo. £10. 165. Bd. 

— Third Supplementary Volume, in Two Parts. Part 1. 365. Part II. 505. 

THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Doylel’s Pairyland ;; Pictures from the Elf -World. Polio, 155. 

Dresser’s Arts and Art Industries of Japan. [Injjfieparation, 

Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. 

L^ends of the Madonna. . 1 vol. 215. 

„ — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 215. 

— — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 315. Bd. 

^ — — Saviour. Completed by Indy Eastlake. 2 vols. 425.^^ 

Longman’s Three Cathedrals Dedicated t^St. Paul. Square crown 8vo. 215. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Eome, illustrated by Scharf. Pep. 4to. 215. imp. 
16 mo« lOi. 6<f. 

_ — illustrated by Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Macfaixen’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 125. * 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Moore’s Irish Melodies. "With 161 Plates by D. Madise, B..A. Super-royal Svo. 215. 

— Lalla Eookh, iUiistrated by Tenniel. Square crown 8to. lOs. 6d, 

Perry (» Greek and Eoman Sculpture. With o^r 30(f Illustrations, Square 
crown 8to. Sl5. 6d. 

XHE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES &c. 

Bourne’s Catechise of the Steam Engine. Pep. 8to. 6s, 

■— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 705. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Ecp. 8to. 9s. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Pep. 8vo. 65, 

— Treatise on the Steam Engine, 4to. 425. 

Brassey’s English and Poreign Ships of War. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. [In prepamitm. 
Oresy’s Encyclopsedia of Civil Engineering. 8vo. 25s. ^ 

OuRey’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 

Bastlkkei’s Household Taste in Pumiture, &o. Square crown 8vo. 145. 
rair’Tlrn’s Hseful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 315. 6(2. 

— Applications of Cast and Wrought Ir*^ 8vo. 165. 

— * Mills and Millwork, 1 vol. 8vo. 25s, 

- Gwilt’a Encyclopaedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Hoekold’s Engineer’s Valuing Assistant. 8vo. 315. 6dt. 

Kerl*a Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Rbhrig. 3 vols. 8vo. £4. 195. 
Loudon’s Encydopsedia of Agriculture. 8vo. 215. 

— — Gardening. 8vo. 215. 

Mitchell’s Manual of pracCcal Assaying, 8vo. 315. 8<2, 

Horthcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 185. 

Payen’s Indust^al Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 425. 

Plesse’s Art of Perfumery. ^ Pourth Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Stone’s Theory of Strains in Girdmrs. Royal 8vo. 365. 

trie’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £7. 75. 

YiUe on Jyrtificial Manures, By Crookes. 8vo. 215. 

RELIGIOUS 8c MORAL WORKS. 

Abbey Overton’s English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo. 365, 
Arnold’s (Rev, Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown Svo. 65. each. 

Bishop JeremV Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 
the Rev. 0. P, Eden. 10 vols. Svo. £5. 5s. 

Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ — History of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period. Svo. 165. 

^Browne’s (Bishop) Exposition of the 89 Artides. Svo. 165. 

Bunsen’s Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, <fec. Svo. 105^ 6d. 

Oolenso’s Le^^es on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, Svo, 12s. 

Oolenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown Svo. 65. 

— — Part Yn. oompletion of the larger Work. Svo. 245. 

Oondei*s Handbook of the Bible. Post Svo, 7s, 6d. 

Oonybeare & Howson’a Life and Letters of St. Paul 

-^Siirary Edition, with all the Ori^nal Dlnstrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 4Ss, 

Intermediate Edition, with a Sdection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcute. 
2 vols. square crown Svo. 215, 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown Svo. 75. 6d, 


London, LOKGM4i:^S & CO. 



General Lists of New Works. 


Mioottfs (Bishop) Oommentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Galatians, 8s. €d. 
Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d. Philippians, Oolossians, and 
PMeanon, 10^. 6d. ’^Thesseionians, 7s. 6d. 

BHicott’s Lectures ox^the Life of our j^ord. 8 yo. 12 ^. 

Ewald’s History of Israel, translated by Carpenter. 5 vols. 8vo. 63 i. 

— Antiquities of Israd, translated by Solly. 8m 15i. 6d. ^ 

Gespd (The) for the Nineteenth Century. 4 th Edition. Sto.'^Os. 6d. 

Hopkins’s C^st the Consoler. Pep, 870. 2s, Sd, 

Ju&es’s Types of Genesis. Crown 870. 7s. 6d, 

— Second Death and the Eestitution of all Things. Crown 870. 3 i. 6<i. 
Kalisch’s Bible Studies. Part I. the Prophecies of Balaam. 870. 10 #. 6d. 

— — — ^ Part n. the Book of Jonah. 870. 10 #. Sd. 

— HMoricM and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. &enests, 870 . 18#. or adapted for the General 
Header, 12#. Vol. 11. Exodus, 16#. or adapted for the General Eeader, 12#. 
Vol. in. Leviheus, Part I. 16#. or adapted for the General Eeode?, 8#? 
Vol. IV. LeviMcus, Part * 0 ^#. or adapted for the General Reader, 8#. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss 'Winkworth. Pep. 870. 6#. 
Martineau’s Endea7oiits after the Christian Life, Crown 870. 7s, 6d, 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 870. 4 #. 82 mo.l#. 6 d. 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 2 vols, 7s. 6 d. each. 
Mill’s Three Essays on Edigion. 870. 10#. 6d. 

Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Pep. 870. 6#. ISmo. 2 #. 
Muller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Edigion. 0row?9 870. 10 #. 6ti. 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 870. 6#. 

Passing Thoughts on Edigion. By Miss Sewdl. Pep. 870. 8#. Ode 
Sewell’s (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Communio’^ 82 mo. 8#. 

— — PriTate De7otions for Young Persons. 18 mo. 2s. 

Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown 870. 7s. 6d. 

Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 70 ls. 870. 86#. 

Thoughts for the Age. By Miss Sewdl. Pep. 870. 8#. 6d. 

■Whately’s Lessons on the Christian BTidences. 18 mo. 6d, 

White’s Pour Gospds in Greek, with Greek-Bnglish Lexicon. 32 mo. 6#. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, Sec. 

Baker’s Eiflle and Hound in Ceylon. Crown 870 . 7s. $d. 

— Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 870 . 7#. 6 <f, 

Ball’s Alpine Guide. 8 7ols.post 870 . with Maps and DlustrationB 1. Western 
Alps, 6s. 6d. n. Central Alps, 7s, 6d. XU. Eastern Alps, 

Ball on Alpine Tra 7 dliag, and on the Geology of the Alps, Is, 

Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown 870 . 7s. 6d. 

— Voyage in the Yacht * Sunbeam.* Crown 870 . 7s. 6d, School Edition, 
fcqf). 870. 2#. Popular Edition, 4to-^. 

Hsssall’S San Bemo and the Western Rpiera. Crown 870 . 10#. 6 df. » 

Macnamara’s Medioid Geography of inefia. 870 . 21#. 

Miller’s Wintering iu the BiTiera. Post 870 . Illustrations, 7#. 6d. 

Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees, for Mountaineer. Grown 870 . 7s. 6d, 


London, LOHGIMIANS Jc CO. 
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Store’s Fligtt of the ‘ Lapwing *, Sketches in CJMna and Japan, ^8vo, 155. 
The Alpine Oluh Map of Switzerland, In Four Sheets. 425. 
Tozer’s^Tnrkish Ajcmenia and Eastern Asia Minon Srof^ds. 

Weld’s Sacred Palmlands. Crown 8to. 105(»6^, 


WORKS OF FICTION. 

Buried Alive, Ten Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia. Crown 8vo. 65. 
Hawthorne’s (J.) Yellow-Cap and other Fairy Stones. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Cabinet Edition of Novds and Tales by the Bight Hon. the Earl of Beaoonsfield, 
K.Gt. 11 vols. crown 8vo. price 6t. each. 


Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Mss Sewell, 
gilt^edges, price 35. 6<f. each ; — 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


Amy Herbert. 

Oleve Hall. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 
Experience of Life. 
Certrude, 


Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Ursula. 


ISfovels and Tales by the Bight Hon. the Earl of Beaoonsfield, K,<3-, Hughenden 
totion, Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo. price £2. 2s. 


Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetia^ 


Henrietta Temple. 
Contarini Fleming, 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

The Young Duke, &C. 
Vivian Urey. 

Endymion. 


The Modem Novelist’s Library. Each Work in crown 8vo. A Single Volume, 
complete in itself, price 25, boards, or 25. 6d. doth : — 


By the Earl of Beaconsfleld, K.Q-. 
Lothair. 

Coningsby, 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetiaa 

Henrietta Temple. 

Contarini Fleming. 

Alroy, Prion, &c. 

The Young Duke, &o, 

Vivian Q-rey. 

** By Anthony Trollope. 

Barchester Towers. 

TheWnjgden. 

By the Auth® of * the Bose Garden,’ 
Unawares. 


By Major Whyte-Mdville. 

Digby Grand. 

Genei^ Bounce. 

Kate Coventry. 

The Gladiators. 

Good for Nothing, 

Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. 

The Queen’s Maries. 

By the Author of ‘ the Atdier du Lys,* 
Mademoiselle Mori. 

The Atelier du Lys. 

By Various Writers, 

Atherstone Priory, 

The Burgomaster’s Family. 

Elsa and her Vulture. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 


Whispers from Fairy Land. By the Bbgrht Hon. Lord Braboume, With Nine 
Uifstrations. Crown 8yo. 35. 6d. ^ 

Higgledy-Piggledy } or. Stories for Evdybody and Everybody’s Children. By 
the Bight Hon. Lord Braboume. With Nine Illustrations from Designs by 
B. Doyle. Crown Svo, S5. 6d. 


London, LONGMAJSS & CO. 
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" POETRY 8c THE DRAMA. 

J Bailey’s Festus, a Poeu^. Cxq^jm 8vo. 12jt. $d, 

I Bowdler’s Family Sj^alsspeare. Medium 8vo. 14 j. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 214. 

Cayley’s Iliad of Homer, HomometricaJly translated. 8 to. 124. Bd. 

Ooidngton’s ^neid of Yirgil, tran^ated into English Verse. Crown fiyo. 9i. 
"Goethe’s Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo. 124. 

— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 124. 6d. 

— — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 54. 

Ingdow’s Poems. New Edition, 2 7ols. fcp. 8vo. 124. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Borne, with Ivry and the Armada, 16mo. 34. 6d!. 
Moore’S' Poetical Works, 1 vol. ruby type. Post 8vo. 64. 

Ormsby’s Poem of the Oid. Translated. Post SW). 54, 

Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. 

Tamer’s Hypermnestra, a Tragedy. Crown 8 yo. 

RURAL SPORTS, HORSE & CATTLE MANAGEMENT See. 

Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of rteSeports. 8vo. 214. 

Fitzwygram’s Horses and Stables. 8vo. IO4, 6d. 

Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8ro. I64. 

Horses and Eoads. By Free-Lance. Crown 8 vo. 64. 

Miles’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8 to, 124. Bd, 

— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 24. 6(f. 

— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial 8vo. Ifji. 

— Eemarks on Horses’ Teeth, Post 8 to. I 4. 6d- 
Nevile’s Horses and Biding. Crown 8vo. 64, 

Bonalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8 to. 144, 

Steel’s Disease of the Ox, being a Manual of BoYine^athology. 8 to. 154, 
Stonehenge’s Bog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7t. Bd. 

— Creyhonnd. Square crown 8to. 154. 

Youatt’s Work on the Bog. 8vo. 64. 

Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WEcopks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 124. Bd, 

WORKS OF UTILITY 8c GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Acton’s Modem Cookery for Private Families. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

Blacif s Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8 yo. IO 4. Bd. 

Buckton’s Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fcp. 8yo, 24. Bd, 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period ol 
Pr^ancy and in the Lying-In Boom. Fqp. 8yo. 24. 

Oampbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. F(SSS5S?o.'24, fidt. 
Edwards on the Ventilation of Dwelling-Houses. Boyal 8 yo. IO4. Bd, 

Johnson’s (W. & J, H.) Patentee’s Manual. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10#. Bd, 
Johnston’s Land Law Ireland Act. Crown 8yo. I4. 
i Longman’s Chess Openings. Fcp. 8 yo,#. 6dl. ^ 

Madeod’s Economics for Beginners, i mall crown 8yo, 2s, Bd, 

— Elements of Economics. 2 volte, small crown 8vo. Vol, I. 7s. Bd, 
Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

— Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

M*OuHoch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Comiaearcial Navigation. 8vo. 634. 

London, LOgfOMANS CO. 
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Mannder’s BiograpMcal Treasury. Pep. 8vo. 6s, 

— Historic^ TreaSTiry. Fcp. 8 to. 6«. 

— " Sdentific and Literary Treasury, Fop. «?yo. 6sF 

— Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edi^ by Ayre. Won, 8vo. Gs. 

■— Treasury of Botany, edited by Bindley & Moore. Two Parts, 12s, 

— ^Treasury of Geography, Fcp. 8vo, Gs. 

— Trmsin^y of Knowledge and Library of Beference. Fcp. 8vo. Gs, 

— Treasury of Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. 

Pereira’s Materia Medica, by Bentley and Bedwood. 8vo. 25s, • 

Pewtner’s Comprehensive Spedfier ; BuBding-Artifioers* Work. Crown 8vo, Gs. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fcp. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. 1 vol, Svo. in the press, ^ 

Eeader’s Time Tables. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s, Gd. 

Scott’s Farm Valuer. Crown Svo, 5s, 

^ — Bents aad Purchases. Crown Svo. 65. 

Smith’s Handbook for Mid wives. Crown Svo. 5 j. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Eugland. Fcp. Svo. Gs. 

West on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. Svo. I85. 

' Wihich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown Svo. 10^. 

Wilson on Banking Eeform, Svo. 7s. Gd, 

— on the Eesouroes of Modem Countries 2 vols, Svo. 2is, 

MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, i^LLD. 

Hullah’s Method of ’yeachfng Singing. Crown Svo. 2s. Gd, 

Exercises and Figures in the same. Crown Svo. 1^. sewed, or Is. 2d. limp cloth ; 

or 2 Parts, Gd. each sewed, or Gd. each limp cloth. 

Large Sheets, containing the ^Exercises and Figures in Hu^lah’s Method,’ js in 
Two Parcels of Bight, Once Gs. each. 

Chromatic Sosde, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. 1^. Gd, 

Card of Chromatic Scale. Id, 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. BoyalSvo. price 3s. sewed and is. Gd. cloth ; or 
in 2 Parts, each 1«. Gd. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musics Harmony. 1^, 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Wilhem’s of Singing. Parts I- & 11. 2s. Gd. or together, 5s. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and II. of Wilhem’s Manual. Books 
I. & n. each 8d. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 1 to 8, containing the Figures in Part I. of Wilhem’s Manual, 
in a Parcel, Gs. 

*Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, containing the Exercises in Part I. of Wilhem’s 
Manual, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each, per Parcel, 6^. 

Large Shee<?»;5^s. 41 to 62, containing the Figures in Part 11. in a Parcel, 9s, 
Hymms for thi^oung, set to Mu^c. Eoyal Svo. 8d. sewed, or Is. Gd. cloth. 
Infant School Songs. Gd. 

Notation, the Mu^cal Alphabet. Crown Svo. 6d. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonif5ed. Gd. 

'“Euu&its of Mnslcal Grammar. Koyl Svo. 8s. 

School Songs for 2 and 8 Voices, 2 Svo. each Si. 

A Short Treatise on the Stave. 2s. 

Lectures on the History of Modem Music. Svo. 8^. Gd, 

Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. 10s, Gd. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. - 
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